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I John  Newton  Plorer.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
1 pioneer  characters  of  old  Indian  Territory  was  the  late 
j Colonel  Florer,  whose  extensive  interests  and  operations 
made  him  a familiar  personality  throughout  the  territory, 
and  particularly  among  the  Osage  tribe.  Much  of  his 
life  was  spent  on  the  frontier  and  in  close  contact  with 
men  and  conditions  he  gained  that  hardy  self-reliance, 
that  resourcefulness,  and  courage  in  face  of  adversity, 
which  eventually  brought  him  to  almost  a pre-eminent 
station  among  the  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  his 
section.  The  best  sketch  and  estimate  of  his  careef 
are  found  in  the  words  of  an  article  penned  a short  time 
after  his  death  and  by  one  who  had  long  been  familiar 
with  his  activities  and  character. 

Born  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  19,  1844, 
Col.  John  Newton  Florer  had  many  vicissitudes  and 
experiences  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  and  died  at 
Bartelsville,  Indian  Territory,  January  9,  1907.  His 
mother  was  a New  Englander,  and  his  father  and  his 
ancestry  were  Virginians.  Colonel  Florer  in  a marked 
degree  combined  in  his  character  the  heritage  of  both  the 
New  England  and  cavalier  types.  As  a boy  he  gained 
only  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and  was  some- 
what weakly  in  physique,  and  received  his  first  important 
influence  toward  molding  and  hardening  his  plastic  life 
when  he  volunteered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  as  a soldier 
in  the  Civil  war.  The  restive  desire  to  be  something  and 
to  do  something  beyond  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  man 
controlled  him  through  life,  and  immediately  after  the 
war  he  went  out  to  Kansas,  and  beginning  as  a clerk 
soon  had  charge  of  the  business  at  the  City  of  Lawrence. 
While  living  there  in  July,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Anna 
Finney,  a sister  of  the  first  wife  of  Col.  John  K.  Eankin, 
a very  prominent  man  in  business  and  politics  in  Kansas 
at  that  time. 

In  1871  Colonel  Florer  established  the  Landrath  House 
and  hotel  at  Humboldt,  Kansas,  and  for  several  years 
was  its  owner  and  proprietor.  About  that  time  the  Osage 
tribe  of  Indians  was  moved  from  Kansas  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  Forming  a partnership  with  Eobert  Dunlap 
under  the  name  Florer  & Dunlap,  Colonel  Florer  went 
with  the  tribe  and  began  business  as  a licensed  trader 
at  the  point  now  marked  by  the  City  of  Pawhuska.  The 
old  red  store  in  which  he  and  his  partner  did  business 
was  long  considered  the  oldest  building  on  the  reservation, 
and  was  destroyed  only  a short  time  before  Colonel 
Florer ’s  death. 

The  writer  of  the  sketch  already  referred  to  furnishes 
some  interesting  data  on  the  life  of  the  old  Indian 
trader  and  particularly  of  Colonel  Florer ’s  relations  in 
that  capacity.  The  following  is  a quotation:  “The 

business  of  a licensed  trader  in  the  early  days  was 
a very  different  undertaking  than  it  is  now.  Indians 
made  long  trips  or  hunts,  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
distant,  for  the  buffalo  that  roamed  the  great  Pan- 
handle district.  They  would  be  gone  during  a whole 


winter  at  a time.  Colonel  Florer  would  accompany  them 
on  these  trips,  packing  his  supplies  across  the  prairie, 
trading  with  the  Indians  to  such  an  extent  that  at  times 
he  would  bring  back  as  much  as  ten  thousand  buffalo 
hides  He  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Osage 
language,  and  the  customs,  habits  and  characteristics  of 
the  Indians.  He  was  their  friend  and  adviser  in  pros- 
perity, sickness  or  death.  He  was  the  one  to  whom  the 
Indians  went  when  they  were  in  trouble  and  in  whom 
they  placed  the  greatest  faith  and  confidence  down  to 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  He  was  true  to  the  individual 
Indian  and  he  was  true  to  the  tribe.  He  was  familiarly 
known  and  called  by  the  Indian  name  of  ‘Johnnie  Shin- 
kah.  ’ His  life  and  service  have  become  a part  of  the 
history  of  the  tribe.  So  much  so  was  this  that  in 
the  bill  for  the  allotment  of  the  Osage  Eeservation  it 
was  provided  that  Colonel  Florer  should  have  the  forty 
acres  used  by  him  as  a home  at  Grayhorse.  This  is 
the  only  recognition  of  this  character  to  a white  maji 
contained  in  the  bill.  It  was  done  on  the  petition  of 
and  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Osage  Indians  them- 
selves. Through  all  this  association  and  life  with  the 
Indians,  and  notwithstanding  his  environment.  Colonel 
Florer  grew  and  broadened  into  a true  American,  with 
his  heart  and  soul  in  his  family,  his  relations  and  his 
friends,  and  he  never  forgot  his  beautiful  home  for  a 
moment,  but  adorned  it  with  all  that  the  best  culture 
and  taste  could  suggest.  His  life  is  a strong  proof  of 
how  the  typical  American  has  a tendency  to  be  the 
same  and  do  the  best  under  all  circumstances,  and  to 
rise  above  his  conditions  or  surroundings.  Colonel  Florer 
extended  his  realm  of  friends  and  acquaintances  into 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  wherever 
he  went  was  not  only  welcome  but  he  brought  with 
him  that  generous  spirit,  kindly  disposition  and  corirtly 
manner  which  won  for  him  very  many  friends,  and  his 
friendships  were  always  intensified  when  the  life  of  this 
man  and  his  rugged  honesty  of  purpose  was  understood 
and  appreciated. 

‘ ‘ The  writer  of  these  lines  can  testify  with  exact 
knowledge  when  it  is  said  that  Col.  John  N.  Florer  was 
the  greatest  friend  of  the  Osage  tribe  of  Indians.  He 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  attention  of  the  out- 
side world  to  the  possibilities  of  the  reservation  in  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  prior  to  1896.  Of  course 
there  were  no  indications  as  subsequently  developed 
thereon,  but  Colonel  Florer  always  had  said  that  oil  and 
gas  existed  there  in  paying  quantities.  Even  after  tlie 
lease  was  granted  it  was  found  to  be  a losing  venture. 
The  prospecting  was  done  and  the  wells  were  drilled 
in  localities  yielding  but  a small  return,  so  that  after 
seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  the  lease  no  great 
discoveries  had  lieen  made  and  the  proposition  was  bank- 
rupt. It  was  Colonel  Florer ’s  presence  in  the  business 
world,  the  many  trips  that  he  took,  and  the  many  men 
that  he  interviewed,  the  intensity  of  his  arguments  and 
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liis  well  known  character  for  integrity  and  ju'obity  that 
at  last  started  the  wheels  moving  again.” 

In  1882  Colonel  Florer  sold  his  mercantile  interests, 
and  his  restless  spirit  sent  him  into  the  cattle  business 
on  a large  scale.  He  fenced  the  first  great  pasture  in 
the  Osage  reservations,  consisting  of  300,000  acres.  For 
the  next  three  winters  in  succession  he  experienced  the 
worst  of  adverse  fortune,  and  his  possessions  were  prac- 
tically swcjit  off  the  i)lains.  With  indomitable  energy  and 
restless  ambition  he  started  over  again  to  build  up  what 
he  had  lost.  In  1885  he  returned  to  the  business  of 
licensed  trader  in  partnership  with  II.  P.  Branham  of 
Mississippi,  a nephew  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lamar. 
They  built  the  first  store  at  Grayhorse  in  the  Osage 
reservation.  Later  he  continued  in  the  trading  business 
with  Dan  McTaggart,  a well  known  legislator  of  Kansas, 
and  this  firm  was  followed  by  the  firm  of  John  N.  Florer 
& Company,  in  which  A.  C.  Fitch  of  Independence, 
Kansas,  was  interested,  and  also  John  L.  Bird,  up  to 
1902.  Subsequently  Colonel  Florer  was  in  business  by 
himself  until  joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  T.  M.  Finney. 

Colonel  Florer  had  a very  happy  marriage  and  was 
always  devoted  to  his  home.  Two  children  were  born: 
Walter  Osage  Florer,  who  was  the  first  white  child  born 
in  the  Osage  reservation,  and  who  died  in  1905,  being 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Annie  Florer.  The  other 
child  of  Colonel  Florer  is  Mrs.  John  L.  Bird,  mentioned 
on  other  pages. 

Colonel  Florer  was  affiliated  with  Masonry  in  the  lodge 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  with  the  Chapter  and  Commandery 
at  Independence,  Kansas,  with  the  Scottish  Rite  Con- 
sistory at  Wichita,  and  with  Ararat  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Slirine  at  Kansas  City.  Colonel  Florer  belonged  to  the 
old  school  that  believed  in  the  principle  that  humanity 
had  something  to  live  for  outside  of  selfish  interests. 
There  was  no  selfishness  in  him,  and  his  desire  for  busi- 
ness success  was  only  an  ambition  to  do  something  to 
better  the  world.  Ilis  time  was  given  not  only  to  his 
friends  but  to  mere  acquaintances  of  the  most  lowly 
character.  In  his  charity  and  work  he  knew  no  caste. 
In  speaking  of  his  character  an  able  lawyer  said:  “Uncle 
John,  as  we  have  familiarly  known  Mr.  Florer  for  many 
years,  can  truly  be  described  as  one  of  nature’s  grandest 
noblemen,  and  a man  whose  acquaintance  was  a splendid 
fortune  to  possess.  Philanthropic  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  he  lived  throughout  his  life,  and  especially  the 
last  few  years,  for  the  good  he  might  render  to  others, 
rather  than  for  consideration  of  self.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  this  world  is  without  more  men  of  the  high  minded, 
exalted  and  benevolent  disposition  of  our  beloved  ‘Uncle 
John.’  When  the  world  moves  on  years  hereafter,  his 
name  and  memory  will  still  be  bright  and  unforgotten, 
because  of  the  splendid  deeds  of  his  generosity  and 
unfaltering  citizenship.  ’ ’ 

.Toun  L.  Bird.  Now  one  of  the  best  known  bankers 
of  Osage  County,  John  L.  Bird  first  became  identified 
with  the  Osage  country  as  a trader  more  than  thirty  years 
.ago,  and  in  point  of  continuous  residence  is  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens  of  Osage  County.  As  a business  man 
he  has  supiilied  enterprise,  hope  and  enthusiasm  to  many 
substantial  institutions,  and;  his  work  and  influence 
deserve  such  estimate  as  can  be  given  at  this  time  of 
his  life,  which  finds  him  still  in  the  high  tide  of  his 
activities  and  only  a little  past  middle  age. 

I’lie  fine  integrity  and  success  which  have  marked  his 
individual  career  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to  his  excellent 
heritage.  Mr.  Bird  was  born  at  Eockport,  Missouri, 
November  22,  1864.  His  parents  were  Dr.  J.  Y.  and 
Sarah  t Stivers)  Bird.  It  is  only  proper  that  some  con- 
siderable space  be  devoted  to  the  career  of  his  father,  who 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 


loved  ])ractitioners  of  medicine  and  a citizen  in  Atchison  ' 
County,  Missouri.  Second  in  a family  of  twelve  children,  i; 
and  a son  of  Jacob  Bird,  Dr.  J.  Y.  Bird  was  born  in  li 
Virginia,  May  31,  1818,  and  when  still  a child  the  |j 
family  moved  to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  where  Doctor  j 
Bird  grew  up  among  pioneer  conditions  and  received  ' 
the  advantages  of  subscription  schools.  He  began  the  ‘ 
study  of  medicine  in  1840,  his  preceptor  being  one  of  the 
physicians  of  his  home  locality  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1842 
he  removed  to  Andrew  County,  Missouri,  and  completed] 
his  reading  under  a physician  of  Savannah.  In  1846) 
he  begun  to  practice  at  Oregon  in  Holt  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1847  removed  to  Atchison  County,  locating 
at  Linden,  then  the  county  seat.  In  the  meantime  Doctor 
Bird  had  enrolled  his  name  among  the  volunteers  for 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  hater,  during  the  years  1850-51, 
he  was  in  the  far  West  in  the  California  gold  fields.j  [ 
Doctor  Bird  removed  to  Eockport  in  1856,  and  ten  yearsj 
hater  bought  a fine  farm  a mile  south  of  that  city,  and  j 
that  was  his  home  until  his  death  on  December  4,  1886.r 
He  was  a progressive  farmer  and  managed  his  estate  ,j 
in  addition  to  looking  after  the  interests  of  a large  'i 
lirivate  practice.  He  was  a lover  of  mankind,  rich  and  i 
])oor  alike  receiving  his  earnest  attention,  and  at  his  < 
death  it  is  said  his  books  showed  several  thousand  dollars'  4 
of  uncollected  accounts,  testifying  to  his  zeal  for  service  1 
and  not  for  material  reward.  In  his  practice  he  dis- 
played a generous  amount  of  common  sense  and  goodi  I 
judgment,  seldom  made  a mistake  in  diagnosis,  and  i 
without  pretension  to  abnormal  skill  on  his  own  part,  , 
though  as  a matter  of  fact  he  was  one  of  the  bests  i 
equipped  physicians  of  his  time  in  Northwest  Missouri,) 
he  particularly  despised  all  quackery  in  the  profession. 

It  is  recalled  as  a characteristic  of  the  man  that  when 
tlie  st.ate  law  for  registration  of  physicians  went  into 
effect  Doctor  Bird  affixed  to  his  personal  signature  the  ! 
words  ‘ ‘ chimney  corner  physician.  ’ ’ He  possessed  few  i 
of  the  negative  virtues,  but  was  always  positive  in  action  i 
and  opinion,  earnest  and  conscientious  in  performance 
of  duty,  generous  to  a fault,  and  charitable  to  all. 

He  also  stood  high  in  the  estimate  of  his  community. 
From  1855  to  1860  and  again  from  1883  to  1885  he  served  ' 
as  treasurer  of  Atchison  County.  He  was  a member  of  I 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  was  buried  with  the  honors 
of  that  order.  While  doing  so  much  for  his  community, 
.and  so  justly  meriting  the  love  and  admiration  of  a host 
of  people.  Doctor  Bird  was  above  all  devoted  to  his 
family  and  home.  On  October  29,  1849,  he  married  Mrs. 
Sar.ah  (Stivers)  Baird.  She  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  and  by  her  first  marriage  had  a daughter  named 
Emelissi.  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Mrs. 
Doctor  Bird  died  in  February,  1915,  at  the  old  home 
in  Eockport.  She  was  born  in  March,  1823.  Doctor  i 
Bird  and  wife  by  their  marriage  had  six  children,  four 
sons  and  two  daughters:  Albertine,  the  wife  of  Judge' 
M.  B.  Nicholson  of  Council  Grove,  Kansas;  Dr.  E.  E.; 
.Tosephine,  wdio  died  in  1880,  wms  married  in  1879  to 
S.  L.  Morehead,  a newspaper  man;  E.  O.,  now  living 
at  Eockport,  Missouri;  George,  of  Eockport;  and  .John 
L.,  who  is  the  youngest.  The  oldest  son.  Dr.  E.  E.  Bird, 
was  an  Indian  trader  among  the  Osages  in  the  early 
days,  had  previously,  from  1881  to  1884,  practiced  as 
government  iiliysieian  among  the  K.aw  Indians,  and  gave  ] 
up  his  practice  to  trade  with  the  Osages.  It  was  owing 
to  his  presence  among  this  tribe  that  his  younger  brother, 
.lohn  L.  Bird,  came  to  Indian  Territory.  Dr.  R.  E. 
Bird  was  a trader  at  Pawlmska  from  1884  to  1898,  and 
has  since  lived  retired  at  Eockport. 

John  L.  Bird,  since  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  has 
lived  in  the  Osage  country  of  Indian  Territorv  and  Okla-' 
homa.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm' 
near  Eockport,  Missouri,  and  while  there  he  gained 
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a common  school  education.  In  May,  1883,  he  found  a 
position  as  clerk  in  the  trader’s  store  among  the  Kaw 
Indians,  and  left  that  position  January  1,  1885,  to  come 
to  Pawliuska.  Pawhuska  at  that  time  had  in  the  way 
of  business  improvements  only  the  government  agency 
and  two  small  stores.  In  the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Bird 
has  witnessed  practically  every  improvement  and  change 
in  this  city  and  surrounding  country.  His  own  work  and 
business  enterprises  have  entered  into  much  of  this  change 
and  he  is  justly  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens. 
In  the  spring  of  1888  Mr.  Bird  went  to  Grayhorse  and 
opened  a store  for  his  brother  and  partner  and  was 
manager  of  that  establishment  until  1895.  He  then 
engaged  in  business  with  his  father-in-law,  John  N. 
Plorer,  under  the  firm  name  of  Plorer  & Bird,  general 
merchants.  They  were  in  business  together  for  twelve 
years,  and  up  to  1906  also  operated  a large  cattle  ranch. 
In  1906  Mr.  Bird  established  the  Fairfax  National 
Bank  at  Fairfax,  of  which  he  became  president.  At  the 
coming  of  statehood,  in  1907,  Mr.  Bird  was  elected  the 
first  sheriff  of  Osage  County,  and  held  that  office  for 
a little  more  than  two  years,  until  1909,  when  he  resigned. 
He  still  retained  while  sheriff  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  bank  at  Fairfax,  and  on  leaving  office  he  bought  with 
other  associates  the  City  National  Bank  of  Pawhuska. 
He  has  since  been  vice  president  of  this  institution,  and 
has  given  most  of  his  time  to  its  management.  He  is  also 
vice  president  of  the  Fairfax  National  Bank. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bird  is  a democrat,  and  is  particularly 
interested  in  all  civic  movements  affecting  his  home 
county.  In  Masonry  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Lodge 
and  with  the  Scottish  Eite  degree,  and  also  with  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  During  the  early  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  Osage  country  Mr.  Bird  found_  his 
principal  diversion  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Business 
among  the  Indians  was  conducted  on  some^at  leisurely 
principles,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as  there  were  seldom 
any  customers  at  the  store,  he  shut  up  his  shop  and  either 
went  out  with  his  rod  or  his  gun.  There  were  no  game 
laws  to  interfere,  and  he  has  killed  almost  every  variety 
of  the  larger  and  smaller  game  in  and  around  Pawhuska. 
He  has  shot  wild  turkeys  on  land  now  covered  with  the 
buildings  and  streets  of  Pawhuska.  Mr.  Bird  has  a 
fluent  command  of  the  Osage  language,  speaking  it  better 
even  than  some  members  of  the  tribe,  and  also  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  tongues  of  the  Kaws,  Poncas  and 
Omahas  sufficient  for  business  purposes,  Since  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  has  been  dealing  with  the 
Osages,  and  many  of  his  customers  at  the  bank  are 
still  members  of  this  tribe.  He  thus  has  an  experience 
which  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority  concerning 
many  features  of  Indian  business  honesty.  He  has 
freely  extended  credit  to  the  Indians,  and  on  that  account 
has  never  lost  a single  dollar.  Mr.  Bird  says  that  the 
Indians  always  pay  if  they  can,  though  their  wants  are 
many,  in  fact  they  are  much  like  children,  and  the  white 
man  has  to  use  judgment  in  not  allowing  his  Indian 
customers  to  take  more  than  they  can  probably  pay 
for,  although  they  never  fail  to  recognize  their  obliga- 
tions of  debt. 

In  1891  Mr.  Bird  married  Miss  Maude  Florer.  She 
was  born  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  1870,  and  has  lived 
in  the  Osage  country  since  1872.  Her  father  was  the 
late  Col.  John  N.  Plorer,  whose  life  and  career  are 
sketched  on  other  pages.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  are  the 
parents  of  two  children:  Jack  F.  is  now  a student  at 
the  State  University  in  the  third  year  of  his  commerci,al 
and  science  course.  The  younger  son,  Eobert  Emmett, 
is  still  attending  school  at  Pawhuska. 


Phil  D.  Brewer  was  born  and  raised  in  Sebastian 
County,  Arkansas,  near  Fort  Smith,  where  his  father, 
John  O.  Brewer,  was  born.  His  mother,  Sarah  Louisa 
Council,  was  born  in  Alabama,  and  died  at  Port  Smith, 
Arkansas,  March  23,  1915,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine 
years.  His  grandfather,  William  Lewis  Brewer,  a Meth- 
odist minister,  located  in  that  state  in  a very  early  day, 
W’hen  it  was  yet  a territory,  and  settled  in  southern 
Arkansas,  now  Pike  County.  The  family  is  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  originally  settled  in  North  Carolina,  from 
whence  the  members  dritted  west  through  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  being  a part  of  the  early  pioneers  who 
settled  those  regions.  Aliout  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  the  father  of  William  Lewis  Brewer  settled 
on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  near  the  present  city  of  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri,  from  which  place  they,  with  several  other 
families,  migrated,  principally  by  boats,  to  Arkansas, 
where  they  settled  on  a small  stream,  then  unnamed, 
and  called  it  the  Little  Missouri. 

Phil  D.  Brewer,  having  been  born  during  the  Civil 
war,  had  in  his  early  youth  very  limited  opportunities 
for  an  education.  But  what  few  opportunities  he  had, 
however,  which  consisted  of  country  summer  schools 
and  one  year  in  DePauw  University,  he  employed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  this  want  of  and  defect  in  his  early 
training  has  been  largely  overcome  by  many  years  of 
careful  and  diligent  study.  He  taught  a country  school 
when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  when  about  twenty-four 
studied  law  under  the  instruction  of  Hon.  John  S.  Little, 
then  a lawyer  of  repute  and  later  a member  of  Congress 
and  governor  of  Arkansas.  In  1890  he  was  elected  from 
Sebastian  County  as  a member  of  the  Arkansas  Legis- 
lature. In  1894  he  married  Annie  L.  Garner,  nee  May- 
field,  and  the  next  year  settled  in  Indian  Territory,  now 
Eastern  Oklahoma,  at  Cameron.  In  1897  he  moved  to 
McAlester,  where  he  practiced  law  until  1909,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Haskell  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  In  1910  he  was  elected  to  a four-year  term 
in  this  office,  but  resigned  in  August,  1911,  to  accept  a 
judgeship  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Commis- 
sion, the  appointment  being  made  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  commission  was  an  auxiliary  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
designed  to  assist  the  court  with  its  over-burdened 
docket.  He  has  continued  to  serve  ever  since  on  this 
commission,  through  different  appointments,  and  is  at 
present  (1915)  presiding  judge  of  Division  No.  1.  His 
opinions  are  scattered  through  Volumes  30  to  45  of  the 
Oklahoma  Eeports,  and  Volumes  117  to  155  of  the 
Pacific  Eeporter. 

The  lodge  activities  of  Judge  Brewer  have  been  con- 
fined to  Masonry.  He  has  been  Worshipful  Master  of 
Amity  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Hackett,  Arkansas;  of 
South  McAlester  Lodge,  No.  96,  at  McAlester,  Okla- 
homa. He  became  a member  of  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  at  Wynnewood  in  1898;  has  attended  every  an- 
nual communication  since,  save  two;  was  Grand  Orator, 
Grand  Senior  Warden,  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Indian 
Territory,  to  which  last  position  he  was  elected  at 
Tishomingo  in  1903.  He  is  now,  with  all  other  past 
Grand  Masters,  a life  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Oklahoma.  He  regards  the  honor 
of  having  been  elected  Grand  Master  of  Masons  his 
greatest  distinction. 

C11ARLE.S  L.  Daugherty.  Among  the  well  known  and 
honored  citizens  given  to  Oklahoma  by  the  Lone  Star 
State  is  the  present  efficient  and  valued  incumbent  of 
tlie  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Labor.  Mr.  Daugherty 
has  wielded  large  influence  in  connection  with  .the  cause 
of  organized  labor,  has  given  close  study  to  the  condi- 
tions and  influences  that  compass  the  productive  factors 
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in  the  great  domain  of  industry,  has  been  prominent  in 
connection  with  newspaper  enterprise,  and  his  broad 
experience  as  a practical  printer,  as  an  editor  and  pub- 
lisher and  as  an  exponent  of  the  cause  of  labor  has 
admirably  qualified  him  for  the  responsible  and  im- 
portant office  which  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Daugherty  was  born  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  on 
the  13th  day  of  July,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Christopher 
C.  and  Nancy  J.  (Love joy)  Daugherty,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Texas  County,  Missouri,  on  the  22d 
of  October,  1832,  and  tlie  latter  of  whom  was  born  in 
the  Slate  of  Texas,  where  her  father  was  an  honored  and 
prominent  pioneer,  as  will  be  noted  in  detail  in  a later 
paragraph. 

Christopher  C.  Daugherty  was  reared  and  educated  in 
his  native  state  and  there  continued  to  reside  until  1851, 
when  he  settled  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  and  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  merchants  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  county,  served 
as  its  sheriff  in  the  early  days  and  later  as  tax  assessor, 
and  was  otherwise  prominent  and  influential  in  civic 
affairs  of  a local  order.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war 
he  gave  valiant  service  as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy 
in  a Texas  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Morse  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Cabell.  In  addition 
to  his  mercantile  interests  he  became  a successful  farmer 
and  stock  grower  in  Denton  County,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1912, 
and  where  his  wife  died  May  23,  1913. 

Mrs.  Nancy  J.  (Lovejoy)  Daugherty  was  a daughter 
of  Kev.  John  L.  Lovejoy,  who  was  a pioneer  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Texas,  his  earnest  labors  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  having  covered  a period  of  many 
years,  though  he  was  not  formally  licensed  as  a clergy- 
man until  he  was  seventy-three  years  of  age.  In  1835, 
the  year  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Eepublic  of 
Texas,  he  there  established  his  home,  upon  his  removal 
from  Arkansas.  He  was  a native  of  North  Carolina 
and  as  a young  man  served  as  a Government  Indian  scout 
on  the  western  frontier.  From  his  native  state  Mr. 
Lovejoy  went  to  Mississippi,  whence  he  later  removed 
to  Arkansas,  and  in  Texas  he  established  his  home  at 
Blossom  Prairie,  Lamar  County,  where  he  became  a 
merchant  and  farmer,  to  him  having  come  the  distinction 
of  having  sold  the  first  merchandise  in  what  is  now  the 
thriving  Town  of  McKinney,  Texas.  He  later  moved 
to  Denton,  where  he  again  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business.  In  1838  Mr.  Lovejoy  organized  the  first  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Northern  Texas  and  effected  the  erection 
of  its  pioneer  edifice  at  Clarksville.  He  attained  to 
venerable  age  and  was  one  of  the  well  known  and 
revered  pioneer  citizens  of  Denton,  Texas,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1885,  his  age  at  the  time  having  been 
eighty-five  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lovejoy 
family  that  was  prominent  in  the  banking  and  mercantile 
business  in  the  Lone  Star  State  in  the  early  days. 

At  Denton,  Texas,  the  present  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  acquired  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  there  also  he  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  printer’s  trade,  in  the  otfice  of  a local 
newsjiaper.  In  1890  he  found  employment  at  his  trade 
in  the  City  of  Fort  Worth,  and  as  a journeyman  printer 
he  gained  wide  and  varied  experience,  having  thereafter 
been  employed  at  his  trade  at  Paris,  San  Antonio,  Vic- 
toria and  Brownsville,  Texas,  as  well  as  in  the  Eepublic 
of  Mexico  and  in  Central  America.  In  1896  Mr. 
Daugherty  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  located  at 
Ardmore,  Carter  County,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
became  associated  with  others  in  establishing  and  pub- 
lishing tlie  Muskogee  Morning  Times,  in  the  City  of 
Muskogee,  where  he  remained  until  February,  1899,  when 
he  returned  to  Denton,  Texas.  From  July  of  that  year 


until  1902  he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  Denton  County  News,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  came 
again  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  engaged  in  the  general 
merchandise  business  at  Shawnee.  In  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  however,  he  removed  to  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  until  August,  1906,  when  he  became 
foreman  in  the  office  of  the  Oklahoma  Morning  Post. 
Of  this  position  he  continued  in  tenure  until  Oklahoma 
was  admitted  to  statehood,  in  1907,  when  he  was  elected  ' 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  of  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  which  office  he  has  since  continued  to  hold, 
through  re-election  in  1910.  In  January,  1915,  Governor 
Williams  appointed  him  a member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  his  service  to  the  state  has  been 
marked  by  ability,  circumspection,  loyalty  and  an  earnest 
effort  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  When 
he  assumed  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Labor  the 
Oklahoma  statute  books  had  no  laws  pertaining  to  mat- 
ters normally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tliis  office,  and 
he  was  specially  instrumental  through  his  assistance  to 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  in  preparing  and  procuring  the  enactment  of  eon-  ] 
sistent  labor  laws.  As  commissioner  he  put  forth  most/ 
zealous  and  effective  efforts  to  obtain  legislative  enact- 
ment touching  the  matters  of  employers’  liability  and 
workmen’s  compensation,  and  in  his  fifth  annual  report 
as  Commissioner  of  Labor  he  gave  a thorough  exploita- 
tion of  this  important  matter  and  urged  with  marked 
force  and  consistency  the  passage  of  laws  similar  to: 
those  relative  to  these  provisions  on  the  part  of  other  ' 
states  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Daugherty  has  been  a member  of  the  Typographi- 
cal Union  since  1890  and  has  held  every  local  office  in 
the  same.  In  1904-5  he  was  president  and  secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Trade  Council,  and  he  has  been  a 
vigorous  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  and  legitimate 
demands  of  organized  labor,  though  never  bigoted  or  in- ' 
tolerant  in  his  views.  Mr.  Daugherty  is  a director  of 
the  Arkansas  Eiver  Bed  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  which 
is  capitalized  for  $250,000,  which  owns  valuable  holdings 
in  the  petroleum  and  gas  fields  of  Oklahoma,  and  which 
operates  successful  producing  wells.  In  a fraternal  way 
he  is  affiliated  with  Oklahoma  City  Lodge  No.  36,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Elm  Lodge  No.  51,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  at  Denton,  Texas;  Oklahoma  City  Lodge  No. 
417,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks;  Camp 
No.  15  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  at  Denton,  Texas; 
and  Oklahoma  City  Camp  No.  6892,  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.  Both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  his  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party. 

In  1901  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Daugherty 
to  Miss  Alberta  Mitchell,  daughter  of  Eobert  E.  Mitchell, 
a representative  citizen  and  lumber  merchant  at  Denton, 
Texas,  and  the  two  children  of  this  union  are  Philip  E., 
who  was  born  March  12,  1904,  and  Frederick  A.,  who 
was  born  August  18,  1914.  The  family  home  in  Okla- 
homa City  is  at  1115  North  Central  Avenue. 

Edgar  Samuel  Bronson.  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Bron- 
son has  been  identified  with  Oklahoma  journalism,  and 
has  recently  become  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  El 
Eeno  American.  Outside  of  his  individual  success  in 
this  field,  he  is  well  known  for  his  active  part  in  building 
up  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  which  now  has  a 
splendid  membership  and  is  rated  as  the  most  progressive 
press  association  in  the  United  States. 

Edgar  Samuel  Bronson  was  born  in  Shelby  County, 
Missouri,  December  2,  1858,  and  has  spent  practically 
forty  years  in  some  phase  or  other  of  the  newspaper 
and  publishing  business.  His  parents  were  William 
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Norris  and  Mary  Susan  (Holmes)  Bronson,  who  were 
married  in  January,  1858,  at  Newark,  Knox  County,  Mis- 
souri. The  father  was  educated  at  Syracuse,  New  York. 
The  mother  was  a daughter  of  Samuel  G.  Holmes,  a 
pioneer  merchant  of  Missouri. 

Edgar  S.  Bronson  was  educated  in  private  schools  at 
Falmouth,  Kentucky,  to  which  place  his  parents  removed 
in  1862.  In  1876  he  was  graduated  from  the  Pendleton 
Academy  of  Kentucky,  and  he  had  previously  edited  a 
school  paper,  and  learned  the  mechanical  details  of 
printing  on  the  Falmouth  Pendletonian.  He  did  his  first 
reportorial  work  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal.  In  his  earlier  experience  as 
a newspaper  man  Mr.  Bronson  was  employed  on  a num- 
ber of  papers,  chief  among  which  were  the  Times-Union 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  Times  at  Macon,  Missouri, 
the  Press  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  from  1884  to  1895  on 
the  Democrat  at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  In  1895  Mr. 
Bronson  bought  a half  interest  in  the  Trenton,  Missouri, 
Morning  Tribune,  his  co-partner  being  C.  D.  Morris,  now 
proprietor  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Gazette.  In 
1898  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Trenton  Tribune  to 
Mr.  Morris,  and  in  1900  came  to  Oklahoma  City  as  a 
staff  man  for  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Two  years  later 
in  1902,  he  and  N.  A.  Nichols  established  the  Thomas 
Tribune  at  Thomas,  Oklahoma.  He  not  only  helped 
to  build  up  and  publish  a first-class  newspaper,  but 
was  active  in  the  general  material  and  civic  progress 
of  Thomas,  and  that  is  a town  whose  early  history  can 
never  be  told  without  some  reference  to  this  enter- 
prising newspaper  man.  In  1914,  after  selling  the 
Tribune  to  M.  C.  Trautwein,  Mr.  Bronson  left  Thomas 
and  on  July  1,  1914,  with  his  old  partner  N.  A.  Nichols 
bought  the  El  Beno  American. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Bronson  was  made  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association  at  the  McAlester  meet- 
ing. He  became  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  at  Trenton,  Missouri,  in  August,  1902, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Nichols  were  the  chief  movers  in  estab- 
lishing the  lodge  of  that  order  at  Trenton.  Politically 
Mr.  Bronson  has  always  voted  and  exercised  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  the  democratic  party.  He  is  unmarried. 

0.  H.  P.  Brewer.  Muskogee’s  present  postmaster,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  O.  H.  P.  Brewer,  has  for  a number 
of  years  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation,  gained  his  first  public  honors  under  tribal  gov- 
ernment, was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
and  has  had  an  active  part  in  Oklahoma  affairs  since 
statehood. 

Born  at  Webbers  Falls,  Indian  Territory,  a hamlet 
twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  the  enterprising  City  of 
Muskogee,  O.  H.  P.  Brewer  is  the  offspring  of  pioneer 
stock,  his  parents  being  Cherokee  citizens  who  voluntarily 
emigrated  from  Georgia  to  the  Indian  Territory  in 
1838  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a congressional 
act.  His  father,  O.  H.  P.  Brewer,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  also  at  Mount 
Comfort,  a private  school  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  He 
was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Cherokee  Brigade  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  this  capacity  and  was  com- 
missioned colonel  for  meritorious  and  distinguished  activ- 
ity during  the  progress  of  the  military  operations  of  the 
Cherokee  people.  Perhaps  no  young  offlc.or  in  the  Con- 
federate army  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  won  greater  dis- 
tinction and  honor  nor  enjoyed  greater  confidence  and 
respect  at  the  hands  of  his  superiors  than  ho.  He  filled 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  under  tribal  govern- 
ment— as  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Council,  a member 
of  the  Cherokee  Board  of  Education,  as  tax  collector  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  matter  of  royalties  growing 


out  of  the  leasing  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  a livestock 
association  with  headquarters  at  Caldwell,  Kansas,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  December  20,  1891. 
The  mother,  Delia  A.  (Vann)  Brewer,  was  educated  in 
the  tribal  public  schools,  the  Sawyer  School  for  Girls  at 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and  at  the  Young  Ladies’  Semi- 
nary at  Mount  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Brewer  was  likewise  educated  in  the  tri- 
bal public  schools,  the  Cherokee  National  Male  Seminary 
and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  university  he  spent 
seven  years  upon  the  home  plantation  at  Webbers  Palls, 
devoting  his  time  to  agriculture  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  from  a selection  of  good  books,  the  heritage 
of  his  father.  He  was  then  elected  by  the  voters  of  Cana- 
dian District  (a  tribal  subdivision  corresponding  to  a 
county  subdivision)  a member  to  the  Cherokee  Senate,  in 
which  body  he  served  actively  on  the  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation. He  advocated  with  all  the  activity  of  a vigorous 
personality  and  the  persuasive  powers  of  an  alert  mind 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education,  the  largest 
appropriation  for  educational  purposes  in  the  history 
of  the  Cherokee  Legislature,  and  through  his  efforts  the 
committee  unanimously  reported  to  the  Council  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation.  On  the  floor  of  the  Cherokee  Sen- 
ate in  the  face  of  determined  and  strenuous  opposition 
he  championed  the  cause  of  the  committee  report,  and 
after  days  of  forceful  argument  he  overcame  all  antip- 
athy to  the  measure,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  same  placed  upon  the  statutes  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  elected  by 
joint  session  of  the  Cherokee  National  Council  a member 
of  the  Cherokee  Board  of  Education.  He  served  six 
years  as  president  of  said  board  and  won  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  members  of  his  tribe,  by  speaking  con- 
stantly for  the  cause  of  education  in  almost  every  neigh- 
borhood while  supervising  the  schools  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation;  appealing  to  the  citizens  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation 
in  order  that  the  good  work  might  in  the  future  redound 
to  the  credit  of  his  people.  The  Cherokees  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  establishment  of  a free  school  system,  and 
their  educators  have  been  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  tribe  and  the  result  of  racial  care  and 
pains  has  fostered  the  development  of  men  like  O.  H.  P. 
Brewer  whose  good  work  will  shine  forth  upon  succeed- 
ing generations  so  that  the  historian  of  the  future  may 
truthfully  record  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the  gov- 
ernments the  Indians  so  loved,  when  the  Indian  Territory 
was  bereft  of  its  swaddling  clothes  and  made  to  assume 
the  lofty  station  of  statehood,  that  the  Cherokees,  at 
least,  recognized  the  importance  of  being  prepared  for 
the  emergencies  and  responsibilities  entailed  by  such  a 
change  of  condition  so  that  they  expended  all  their  best 
efforts  toward  a betterment  of  tribal  condition  and  a 
greater  stimulation  of  national  ambition. 

During-  the  fall  of  1906  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  by  the  electors  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Constitutional  District,  overcoming  a 
normal  republican  majority  and  defeating  his  opponent 
by  325  votes.  In  this  body  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Buildings,  member  of  the  Committee  on  State 
School  Lands,  member  of  the  Committee  on  Engross- 
ment. Through  his  influence  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  the  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  separate  schools  for  wliite  and  negro  children  and 
the  section  providing  for  a compulsory  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  incorporated  in  our 
organic  law. 
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At  the  beginning  of  stateliood  he  was  apiiointed, 
though  lie  did  not  accejit  either  place,  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  a member  of  the  State 
Text  Book  Commission  by  Oklahoma’s  first  governor. 
During  the  summer  of  1908  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  appraisement  of  Oklahoma  state  school  lands,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1909  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Farm  Loan  Department,  which  had  to  do  with 
loaning  out  upon  Oklahoma  farms,  as  preferred  security, 
$5,000,000  appropriated  under  the  terms  of  the  enabling 
act.  He  resigned  from  this  position  on  the  1.5th  of 
April,  1910,  returned  to  his  home  in  kluskogee,  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  and  was  in  due  course  admitted 
to  the  bar.  During  the  campaign  of  1912  Mr.  Brewer 
took  charge  of  Senator  Eobert  L.  Owen ’s  headquarters 
and  managed  his  campaign  for  re-election  in  the  territorj^ 
comprehending  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. On  May  7,  1913,  Mr.  Brewer  was  appointed  irost- 
master  at  Muskogee  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  same  days. 

Anton  H.  Classen  was  born  at  Pekin,  Illinois,  in 
1861,  and  is  of  German  descent.  His  childhood  and 
youth  were  spent  amid  surroundings  that  were  typically 
characteristic  of  the  great  class  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  America  of  today.  Trained  to  habits  of 
industry,  with  a fair  common  school  education  and  a 
good  degree  of  business  ability,  Mr.  Classen  matriculated 
in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan  several 
years  after  attaining  his  majority  and  graduated  in  that 
institution  in  1887.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  Okla- 
homa, entering  with  the  rush  on  that  memorable  22d  of 
April,  1889.  After  stopping  at  Guthrie  for  a time  he 
settled  at  Edmond,  where  he  became  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  the  pioneer  life  of  the  community.  Besides 
engaging  in  the  practice  of  law,  he  edited  and  managed 
the  Edmond  Sun  for  four  or  five  years,  and  also  looked 
after  the  operation  of  a farm  adjoining  the  town.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  effort  which  resulted  in 
securing  to  Edmond  the  first  normal  school  established 
in  the  state.  He  stimulated  a spirit  of  civic  pride  in  the 
early  development  of  that  city  by  planting  many  trees 
not  only  on  his  own  property  but  on  public  property  at 
his  own  expense.  Although  from  the  first  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  during  the  first 
year  after  the  opening,  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
people  to  organize  their  respective  parties,  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  republican 
party,  he  did  not  hold  any  political  position  until  his 
appointment  as  receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office 
at  Oklahoma  City  in  1897  by  President  McKinley.  At 
tlie  expiration  of  his  term,  four  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed register  of  the  same  office,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  the  latter  part  of  1902  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  his  rapidly  increasing  business 
interests. 

Mr.  Classen  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  phenom- 
enal development  of  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Commercial  Club  in  1899 
and  was  re-elected  for  three  consecutive  terms,  and  from 
that  time  that  body  (the  present  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  reorganized)  has  found  in  him  one  of  its 
chief  workers  and  supporters.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  for  the  union  of  the  two  territories  into 
one  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  urge  the 
necessary  legislation  spent  some  time  in  Washington  on 
several  occasions,  and  in  that  respect  was  not  in  harmony 
with  his  party,  the  majority  of  which  was  in  favor  of 
making  two  states  out  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Okla- 
homa TerritorjL  His  faith  in  the  future  of  Oklahoma 


City  was  seemingly  unbounded.  Property  was  very 
cheap  in  and  around  Oklahoma  City  in  those  days  and 
he  evidenced  his  faith  in  its  future  by  investing  all  of 
his  modest  capital  in  what  was  then  outside  property 
but  which  is  now  the  heart  of  the  best  close-in  residence 
sections.  There  were  older  (and  professedly  wiser)  heads 
who  regarded  his  ventures  in  this  line  as  rash  beyond 
the  point  of  reason,  but  Mr.  Classen  platted  his  newly 
acquired  property  and  lined  its  tenautless  streets  witli 
trees  which  were  carefully  cultivated  and  pruned.  The 
end  more  than  justified  his  careful  calculations,  and  in 
time  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a shrewd  and  skillful  real 
estate  operator.  In  1902  his  real  estate  holdings  were 
transferred  to  the  Classen  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent and  principal  stockholder.  In  1902  he  secured  a 
franchise  which  had  been  granted  for  the  building  of  a 
street  railway  in  Oklahoma  ’ City.  The  work  of  laying 
the  steel  on  the  first  lines  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  and  the  first  car  service  was  inaugurated  in 
February,  1903.  From  this  beginning  the  present  Okla- 
homa Railway,  with  its  splendid  electric  traction  system 
and  its  radiating  interurban  lines,  has  been  developed. 

Although  Mr.  Classen  is  a man  of  positive  views,  there 
are  few  of  his  fellows  who  dislike  him,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  man  who  is  more  generally  and  highly  re- 
spected by  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  state. 
He  holds  the  firm  friendship  of  those  who  know  him 
best,  not  because  of  what  he  has  but  because  of  what 
he  is.  Aside  from  his  success  in  a business  way  he  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a friend  and  liberal  patron  of 
education  and  art.  He  is  devotedly  fond  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Classen  was  married  in  January,  1903,  to  Miss 
Ella  D.  Lamb  of  Oklahoma  City.  Mrs.  Classen,  like  her 
husband,  was  a native  of  Illinois  and  a pioneer  of  Okla- 
homa, having  come  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1890.  Both 
her  father’s  and  her  mother’s  people  were  pioneers  in 
Illinois.  Her  father’s  people  came  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  West  in  the  early  ’40s.  They  were  of  English 
descent.  Her  father,  James  Lamb,  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  great-grandfather,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lution. Mrs.  Classen  says  that  she  has  thoroughbred 
pioneer  blood  in  her  veins,  and  that  she  was  an  Okla- 
homan in  spirit  long  before  she  came  here  to  reside;  that 
as  a young  girl,  while  living  in  Champaign,  Illinois,  she 
remembers  hearing  her  father  many  times  read  and  talk 
about  the  prospective  opening  of  Oklahoma,  and  express 
himself  as  determined  to  make  his  home  in  this  land  of 
opportunity  when  that  time  should  come.  It  was  with 
this  ultimate  plan  in  view  that  her  father,  with  his 
family,  came  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  reside  for  a time. 
The  father  died  in  Wichita  in  1887  and  the  family  plans  ! 
were  changed  somewhat,  but  Miss  Lamb  (with  her 
mother  and  a younger  brother  and  sister)  was  able  later 
on  in  the  early  years  after  the  opening  to  establish 
her  residence  in  Oklahoma,  thus  carrying  out  for  the 
family  the  long-cherished  hope  of  the  father,  and  finding 
here  a realization  of  her  fondest  dreams.  Mrs.  Classen 
vies  with  her  husband  in  active  effort  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  things  which  promote  the  interests  of  good 
citizenship  and  aid  in  the  progress  of  the  community. 

Hon.  Dan  W.  Patton.  The  vocation  of  civil  engineer- 
ing undoubtedly  offers  a prolific  field  for  those  equipped 
by  nature  for  this  line  of  work,  but,  although  its  re- 
wards are  commensurate  with  its  difficulties,  it  requires, 
jierhaps,  a thorough  technical  knowledge  of  more  subjects 
than  almost  any  other  business  in  which  a man  can  en- 
gage. The  great  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  the  prosecution  of  this  profession,  and 
one  who  has  alrearly  made  more  than  a local  name  as  a 
civil  engineer  is  Dan  W.  Patton,  who,  in  addition  to 
occupying  a place  of  prominence  in  his  calling,  holds 
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prestige  as  mayor  of  the  flourishing  and  prosperous  City 
of  Poteau. 

Mayor  Patton  was  horn  near  Port  Smith,  Arkansas, 
August  1,  1885,  and  is  a son  of  Eufus  H.  and  Mary  C. 
(McClure)  Patton,  the  former  a native  of  Tennessee  and 
the  latter  of  Arkansas.  His  father  served  for  a short 
time  during  the  war  between  the  states  as  a Confederate 
soldier,  and  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  removed 
to  Arkansas,  where  he  was  married,  and  where  he  has 
since  resided.  At  this  time  he  lives  in  Sebastian  County, 
his  activities  in  the  main  being  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
farming  and  stock  raising,  although  he  has  also  been 
more  or  less  prominent  in  public  and  political  affairs  and 
has  held  several  positions  of  responsibility  and  public 
trust.  His  well  cultivated  farm,  on  which  are  located  a 
modern  residence  and  other  valuable  improvements,  is 
located  near  the  Village  of  Huntington. 

The  first  fourteen  years  of  the  life  of  Dan  W.  Patton 
were  passed  on  his  parents’  farm,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
attended  the  graded  and  high  schools.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  latter,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  be- 
came a member  of  an  engineering  corps  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  thus  employed  for  about  three  years.  Later 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco 
Railroad,  in  the  engineering  department,  and  about  one 
year  later  was  transferred  to  the  western  division  of  that 
system.  His  next  employment  was  as  construction  engi- ' 
neer  for  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & Orient  Railroad,  with 
which  he  was  identified  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return 
to  Oklahoma  he  engaged  in  private  civil  engineering  and 
investments.  He  has  maintained  offices  at  Tulsa,  Poteau 
and  Sapulpa,  at  the  last-named  place  being  associated  in 
practice  with  his  brother.  From  Sapulpa  Mr.  Patton 
came  to  Poteau  in  November,  1911,  and  here  he  entered 
actively  into  business  and  civic  life,  in  both  of  which  he 
has  become  a prominent  factor.  Aside  from  much  prac- 
tical experience,  Mr.  Patton  has  taken  a course  of  home 
study  in  engineering,  and,  as  his  energetic  nature  has 
directed,  has  also  read  law,  although  he  has  never  prac- 
ticed the  latter  profession.  In  polities  a stalwart  repub- 
lican, he  has  been  an  active  party  worker,  and  in  1915 
became  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  Poteau,  to  which  he  was  duly  elected,  assuming 
charge  of  the  office  in  May  of  that  year.  His  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  has  been 
characterized  by  the  same  progressiveness  and  thorough- 
ness that  have  always  marked  his  private  affairs.  He 
has  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  securing  of 
better  municipal  facilities  and  has  gathered  about  him 
men  of  action  and  ability.  Mayor  Patton  is  a Master 
Mason  and  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Mr.  Patton’s  first  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ella 
Wall,  and  is  now  deceased.  The  present  Mrs.  Patton  was 
before  her  marriage  Miss  Ethel  Galloway.  Like  her  hus- 
band, she  is  a general  favorite  in  social  circles  of  Poteau. 

James  I.  Wood.  The  present  mayor  of  that  large 
and  flourishing  industrial  City  of  McAlester,  James  I. 
Wood  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  agricultural 
and  political  life  of  this  section  of  old  Indian  Territory 
and  the  new  state  for  more  than  twenty-two  years. 
He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  Pittsburg  County,  and 
also  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

He  was  chosen  to  represent  a portion  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  District  in  the  convention  which  formulated  the 
organic  laws  of  Oklahoma,  and  during  the  session  he 
served  on  auditing  committee,  the  committee  on  impeach- 


ments and  removal  from  office,  and  the  committee  on 
geological  survey.  Because  of  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  Oklahoma’s  first  state  constitution  it  has  always 
been  considered  an  honor  to  have  been  identified  with 
the  making  of  it,  and  that  distinction  will  have  increas- 
ing importance  with  jiassing  years. 

After  the  constitution  was  completed  Mr.  Wood  be- 
came a candidate  for  county  treasurer  of  Pittsburg 
County,  was  nominated  by  the  democrats,  and  was  elected 
by  a majority  of  about  nine  hundred  votes.  He  was 
the  first  individual  elected  to  fill  that  office,  and  served 
lor  five  and  a half  years,  retiring  from  the  county 
office  in  July,  1914.  In  April,  1915,  Mr.  Wood  was 
elected  mayor  of  McAlester,  and  has  already  shown 
the  progressive  and  independent  quality  of  his  adminis- 
tration, which  is  one  of  marked  benefit  tor  the  munici- 
pality. 

Mr.  Wood  is  of  old  American  stock.  His  great-grand- 
father William  Wood  served  as  a soldier  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  was  a prominent  settler  in  Tennessee  from 
which  state  he  subsequently  moved  to  Marion  County, 
Arkansas,  and  died  there  during  the  second  year  of  the 
Civil  war.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  the  grandfather,  was  born 
in  White  County,  Tennessee,  and  went  out  to  the  fron- 
tier of  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  established 
a home  in  Arkansas  when  it  was  a part  of  the  old 
Louisiana  Ten’itory.  He  died  in  Marion  County  of 
that  state  about  1851  at  the  age  of  sixty.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Elizabeth  Talbott  his  children  were:  William 

S.,  Fred  T.,  Benton,  John  W.,  and  lour  daughters. 

William  S.  Wood,  father  of  McAlester ’s  mayor,  was 
born  in  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  in  1823.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  Gen.  Joe  (Shelby’s 
Confederate  command  and  served  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department.  He  had  previously  been  sheriff'  of 
Marion  County  from  1850  to  1854.  In  1873  he  moved 
to  Comanche  County,  Texas,  and  died  there  during  the 
early  ’90s.  He  was  a democrat,  a member  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  mar- 
ried Malinda  Coker,  daughter  of  William  Coker  of 
Alabama.  Tlieir  children  were:  Thomas  B.,  Sylvester,. 

Fred  T.,  Frank,  William  S.,  Arminta,  who  married 
James  Magnus,  Maggie,  and  James  I. 

James  1.  Wood  was  born  in  Marion  County,  Arkansas, 
February  3,  1850,  grew  up  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
that  state  and  w’as  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
aeconqmnietl  the  family  to  Comanche  County,  Texas. 
He  continued  his  efforts  there  as  a farmer  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  in  the  early  ’90s  moved  into  the  Choc- 
taw country  of  Indi.an  Territory,  establishing  a home- 
near  Scipio.  In  that  locality  he  conducted  farm  and 
ranch  lor  about  thirteen  years,  and  played  the  part 
of  an  industrious  and  hardwmrking  citizen  with  only 
incidental  participation  in  public  affairs  until  he  wms 
made  the  choice  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  representa- 
tive in  the  constitutional  convention. 

Before  leaving  Arkansas  on  March  26,  1872,  Mr. 
Wood  married  Miss  Cynthia  A.  Dobbs.  Her  father  was 
Jonathan  Dobbs.  To  their  marriage  were  born  the 
following  children:  Ada,  who  married  Virgil  11.  Gran- 

tham; Jonathan  W.;  Burr;  Olin;  Ota,  who  married 
E.  C.  Wingrove;  Minnie;  and  Lafe. 

W.  T.  Dodson.  The  first  organized  ass.ault  upon  illit- 
eracy in  the  rural  sections  of  that  part  of  Oklahoma  that 
formerly  was  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Creek 
and  Seminole  nations  is  to  be  made  this  autumn  (1915) 
through  the  activities  of  a commission  that  has  been  se- 
lected by  State  Suj)erintendent  Robert  H.  Wilson.  .This 
commission,  of  wdiich  he  is  chairman,  consists  of  one  pro- 
fessor from  each  of  the  six  State  Normal  schools.  Each 
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commissioner  is  assigned  to  a district  covering  counties 
in  this  section  of  tlie  state.  Tlie  movement  is  to  be  state- 
wide, but  the  most  dillicult  task  is  that  found  in  former 
Indian  Territory,  Adair  County,  j)art  of  the  old  Chero- 
kee Nation,  has  an  illiteracy  standing  of  20  per  cent, 
while  Bryan  County,  in  the  former  Choctaw  Nation,  has 
a standing  of  8 per  cent. 

One  of  the  originators  of  this  movement  is  Prof.  W. 
T.  Dodson,  of  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Southeastern 
State  Normal  School  at  Durant,  and  he  has  already 
started  the  organization  movement  in  the  old  Choctaw 
Nation.  There  are  twelve  counties  in  his  district  and 
over  these  he  expects  to  travel  during  the  next  few 
months.  Each  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
is  a lieutenant  under  Professor  Dodson  in  the  move- 
ment, and  in  turn  each  Superintendent  will  select  his  owm 
lieutenants  among  the  teachers  of  his  county. 

The  commission  will  teach  especially  along  the  sub- 
jects of  thrift,  good  roads,  community  organization,  etc., 
and  wherever  necessary  organize  moonlight  schools. 
After  the  groundwork  of  the  organization  is  complete, 
probably  in  November,  1915,  there  will  be  a rally  held 
at  every  schoolhouse  in  the  state,  which  will  be  attended 
by  pupils  and  parents  and  a<ldressed  by  the  best  speakers 
on  the  work  of  the  commission.  Later,  there  will  be  dis- 
trict rallies  and  still  later  county  rallies,  the  speaking 
program  being  carried  out  in  each.  During  Thanksgiv- 
ing week,  it  is  planned,  when  the  State  Educational 
Association  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City, 
reports  will  be  made  of  the  character  and  immediate 
effects  of  the  organization  w-ork.  The  investigation 
will  be  carried  to  the  doorsteps  of  all  rural  homes  and 
the  reports  will  contain  the  best  census  of  conditions 
that  has  ever  been  gathered.  This  information  will  be 
the  basis  of  plans  for  continuing  the  reform  work  in- 
definitely. 

Illiteracy  in  Oklahoma  is  due  largely  to  the  lack 
of  interest  in  education  in  Indian  Territory  before  the 
days  of  statehood.  Little  provision  was  made  for  the 
conunon  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
and  the  schools  conducted  under  supervision  of  the 
United  States  and  tribal  governments.  There  are 
scores  of  men  and  women  living  in  that  section  who 
can  not  read  and  write,  and  they  have  never  had  the 
proper  conception  of  education.  This  movement  is  in 
part  to  teach  them  the  advantages  of  educating  their 
children.  The  era  of  the  cattle  range  has  passed  and 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  are  being  rapidly  sold  or  leased 
to  white  farmers.  There  is  now  a schoolhouse  and  other 
school  facilities  in  every  neighborhood  and  the  state 
normals  are  sending  trained  teachers  by  the  hundred 
into  the  communities  each  year.  The  commission  will 
seek  to  supplement  the  work  of  these  teachers  by  in- 
citing a greater  interest  in  education  in  general. 

One  of  the  important  hindrances  to  education  in 
the  rural  schools  of  former  Indian  Territory  is  the  lack 
of  good  roads.  In  some  counties  section  lines  have  not 
yet  been  opened  and  bridges  are  scarce.  Under  a law 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1914  townships  are 
permitted  to  vote  bonds  for  good  road  purposes,  and  this 
year  the  roads  movement  is  getting  more  attention  than 
it  has  had  in  a decade. 

The  man  who  is  largely  res])onsible  for  this  highly 
praiseworthy  movement  is  W.  T.  Dodson,  who  was  born 
.Tanuary  16,  1871,  at  Hartville,  Missouri,  the  son  of 
Wilson  and  Adeline  (Rudd)  Dodson.  P.  W.  Rudd,  his 
maternal  grandsire,  fought  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  war,  as  a captain.  After  the  war  he-devoted  much 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  assisting  vet- 
erans and  their  widows  to  secure  pensions,  and  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  pension  experts  in  the 
country. 


W.  T.  Dodson  had  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri,  and  he  was  graduated  from  college 
at  Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  with  the  degree  A.  B.  Eor 
three  years  thereafter  he  did  post  graduate  work  in  the 
University  of  Missouri.  His  first  teaching  experience 
was  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  in  Moun- 
tain Grove,  and  after  that  he  was  for  nine  years  jrrincipal 
of  the  schools  there.  In  1906  he  resigned  tliat  position 
to  become  superintendent  of  schools  at  Erederick,  Okla- 
homa, a position  he  held  for  five  years.  During  the  first 
year  he  had  a faculty  of  five  teachers  and  239  students, 
and  in  the  last  year  his  faculty  numbered  thirty  teachers, 
with  1,200  students.  While  in  Erederick  Professor  Dod- 
son organized’  the  Southwestern  Oklahoma  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  first  district  organizatioir  of  teachers 
in  the  state.  There  were  three  teachers  in  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  outset,  but  in  a few  years  the  membership 
had  reached  the  2,000  mark.  Prolessor  Dodson  accepted 
the  position  of  head  of  the  history  department  of  the 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School  in  1911,  and  by  virtue 
of  his  incumbency  of  that  position  and  his  wide  experi- 
ence in  public  school  work,  he  was  made  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  institution,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Professor  Dodson  was  married  in  1892  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Katie  Olive  Steirhens.  They 
have  seven  children.  Miss  Grace,  a graduate  of  the  class 
of  1915  of  the  Southeastern  State  Normal,  is  a i)rimary 
teacher  in  the  public  school  at  Boswell.  Eaye  will  grad- 
uate from  the  State  Normal  in  1916,  and  will  also  follow 
teaching  as  her  profession.  Merle,  Vance,  Jewell,  Lin- 
nette  and  Ethlyne  are  yet  at  home. 

Professor  Dodson  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  and  has  been  superintendent  of 
its  Sunday  School  in  Durant.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masons  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  while  in  Missouri 
filled  all  chairs  in  the  local  lodges  of  those  orders.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Bryan  County  Teachers’  Association, 
the  Southeastern  Oklahoma  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Oklahoma  Educational  Association. 

Gut  E.  Blackwelder.  With  remarkable  efficiency 
and  success  has  the  commission  system  of  municipal 
government  been  tried  out  in  Oklahoma  since  its  intro- 
duction, in  1911,  and  the  admirable  results  attained  have 
been  due  to  enlisting  the  services  of  citizens  of  utmost 
loyalty  and  distinctive  ability  in  the  official  adjustment 
and  control  of  the  various  departments  of  the  city 
government.  Such  efficiency  has  clearly  marked  the 
administration  of  Guy  Elliot  Blackwelder  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  important  affairs  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
zealous  and  valued  incumbent.  He  has  been  a resident 
of  Oklahoma  from  his  early  youth,  having  accompanied 
his  parents  to  the  Territory  soon  after  it  was  opened  to 
settlement  and  having  been  at  the  time  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Thus  he  has  literally  grown  up  with  this 
vigorous  young  commonwealth,  and  none  who  know  him 
can  doubt  that  he  fully  exemplifies  its  progressive  spirit. 

Mr.  Blackwelder  was  born  at  Haddam,  Washington 
County,  Kansas,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1874,  and  his 
parents,  Martin  Luther  Blackwelder  and  Emma  (Elliot) 
Blackwelder,  were  both  born  at  Litchfield,  Illinois,  where 
they  were  reared  and  educated.  They  were  numbered 
among  the  pioneers  of  Kansas,  where  they  remained  until 
Oklahoma  Territory  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  when 
they  here  repeated  their  pioneer  experiences,  as  early 
settlers  of  Oklahoma  County. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  Guy  E.  Black- 
welder acquired  his  early  education  and  after  the  family 
removal  to  Oklahoma  he  attended  the  schools  of  Okla- 
homa City  until  his  graduation  in  the  high  school,  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1895.  In  1897-98  the  ambitious 
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young  man  traveled  through  the  Territory  as  a spe- 
cial agent  and  adjuster  for  fire  insurance  companies, 
and  he  then  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  firm  of  AI.  L. 
Blackwelder  & Son  having  been  one  of  the  foremost  in 
its  operations  and  in  its  reputation  for  stability  and 
integrity  during  the  progressive  period  during  which  a 
seemingly  magic  city  was  in  process  of  evolution.  Thus 
it  was  given  to  the  subject  of  tliis  review  to  aid 
materially  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  fine 
city  which  is  still  his  home  and  to  which  his  loyalty  is 
unflagging,  even  as  is  his  appreciation  of  its  manifold 
advantages  and  attractions. 

In  1911,  when  the  city  adopted  the  commission  form 
of  government,  Mr.  Blackwelder  was  elected  commissioner 
of  public  works,  for  a term  of  two  years,  and  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  republican  thus  elected 
to  the  first  board  of  commissioners  and  his  vigorous  and 
effective  administration  bringing  about  his  re-election  in 
1913,  for  a term  of  four  years.  In  his  division  of  the 
city  government  he  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  sewers,  viaducts  and  bridges,  sidewalks 
and  crossings,  as  well  as  the  engineering  department, 
which  controls  the  opening  of  streets  and  the  grading, 
paving,  lighting,  cleaning,  re])airing  and  sprinkling  of 
streets.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  has  heavy  responsi- 
bilities in  directing  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  the  community,  and  he  has  jiroved  equal  to  all  demands 
thus  placed  upon  him,  has  shown  much  initiative  and 
administrative  ability  and  has  aided  in  bringing  Okla- 
homa City  into  the  front  rank  of  American  municipalities 
in  the  matter  of  public  improvements,  cleanliness  and 
effective  sanitary  conditions. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Blackwelder  was  a member 
of  the  directorate  of  the  American  National  Bank  of 
Oklahoma  City,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  of  the 
financial  institutions  of  the  state,  but  he  resigned  this 
position  when  he  assumed  his  present  municipal  office, 
which  he  considers  worthy  of  his  undivided  time  and 
attention.  In  politics  he  accords  unswerving  allegiance 
to  the  republican  party  and  has  given  efficient  service  in 
the  furtherance  of  its  cause  in  Oklahoma.  In  a fraternal 
way  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks.  It  has  been 
earnestly  stated  that  Mr.  Blackwelder  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  popular  officials  ever  elected  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  his  attitude  is  shown  in  the  following  estimate 
given  by  one  altogether  familiar  with  his  career:  “He 

knows  everybody  and  everybody  knows  him,  and  no  one 
is  ever  abashed  or  disconcerted  if  called  upon  to  approach 
him  in  his  official  capacity,  for  in  all  of  the  relations  of 
life  he  is  considerate,  courteous  and  kindly.” 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1902,  Mr.  Blackwelder  wedded 
Miss  Cora  Bell  Baumann,  daughter  of  James  J.  and 
Edna  P.  Baumann,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and  the 
three  children  of  this  union  are:  Phillip  E.,  .Tames  J. 

and  Bettina. 

.Tames  Shannon  Buchanan.  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
.James  S.  Buchanan  has  held  the  chair  of  history  in  that 
institution  for  twenty  years,  and  in  point  of  service  is 
now  next  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  university  faculty. 
Education  has  been  his  life  wmrk,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  long  service  at  Norman  he  has  exercised  a stimulating 
influence  on  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  pre- 
paring for  the  serious  res)ionsibilities  of  life,  and  has 
also  come  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  State  in  other 
ways  than  through  his  position  as  a professor. 

James  Shannon  Buchanan  was  born  at  Franklin,  Ten- 
nessee, October  14,  1864.  and  comes  of  a distinguished 
family  of  that  State.  His  parents  were  Thomas  and 


Jane  (Shannon)  Buchanan.  His  father  was  born  in 
Tennessee  and  was  a grandson  of  Alajor  John  Buchanan, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Tennessee 
country,  having  come  at  the  same  time  with  James 
Eobertson,  the  founder  of  the  City  of  Nashville.  This 
emigration  occurred  before  the  American  Eevolution. 
Alajor  Buchanan  took  up  land  ten  miles  from  Nashville, 
and  that  i)roperty  was  developed  by  several  successive 
generations  of  the  family  and  remained  in  their  owner- 
ship until  quite  recent  years.  Thomas  Buchanan  died 
at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  in  1907.  His  wife  passed  away 
in  1880.  Professor  Buchanan  had  three  sisters,  all  now 
deceased,  and  a brother,  John  P.  Buchanan,  who  was 
governor  of  Tennessee  from  1891  to  1893. 

James  S.  Buchanan  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science 
from  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in 
1885,  and  almost  immediately  began  the  work  which  has 
chiefly  distinguished  his  career.  From  1886  to  1891  he 
was  principal  of  the  Connersville  Academy  at  Conners- 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  from  1891  to  1893  was  assistant 
state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Tennessee.  In  1893-4 
he  held  a scholarship  in  Vanderbilt  University,  where  he 
did  his  graduate  w'ork.  He  was  one  of  the  early  educa- 
tors in  Western  Oklahoma,  and  during  1894-95  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Edmond. 
In  the  fall  of  1895  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  chair  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  has  ever 
since  been  at  the  head  of  the  history  department.  In 
1908  he  was  given  additional  responsibilities,  and  duties 
as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Buchanan  had  an  important  share  in  formu- 
lating the  first  constitution  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  elected 
a delegate  in  1906  from  District  No.  34,  and  was  a hard 
working  member  throughout  the  session  and  served  on 
the  following  committees : Committee  on  Preamble  and 
Bill  of  Eights;  Municipal  Corporations,  being  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  which  prepared  the  plan  for 
municipal  corporations  which  was  afterwards  adopted ; 
Geological  Survey;  State  AJilitia;  Immigration;  Privi- 
leges and  Elections;  Compilation,  Eevision,  Style  and 
Arrangement. 

In  1896  Professor  Buchanan  married  Aliss  Vinnie  Gal- 
braith, daughter  of  J.  W.  Galbraith  of  Terrell,  Texas, 
and  a sister  of  Judge  C.  A.  Galbraith  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma.  They  have  three  living,  children : 
Frances,  James  and  William. 

Professor  Buchanan  is  a past  master  of.  Norman 
Lodge  of  the  Masons  and  is  past  high  priest  of  Lyons 
Chapter,  E.  A.  AI.,  at  Norman.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  and  is  one  of  the  two  Buchanans  listed 
among  the  “distinguished  Beta  Theta  Pi  in  America.” 
His  church  is  the  Presbyterian  and  he  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  church  in  Norman. 

James  W.  Eogers,  M.  D.  Numbered  among  the 
able  and  popular  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  younger 
generation  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  Doctor  Eogers  has  here 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  since  1913, 
and  his  success  stands  in  evidence  alike  of  his  technical 
ability  and  his  earnest  application. 

At  Ozark,  the  judicial  center  of  Cliristian  County, 
Missouri,  Dr.  James  Winston  Eogers  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1889,  and  he  is  a son  of  John  and  Ivy 
(iSouthwick)  Eogers,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Webster  County,  Missouri,  in  1853,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  at  Titusville,  Crawford  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1863.  The  Doctor  was  the  fourth  in  order  of 
birth  of  five  children,  all  sons:  Herbert  N.  is  assistant 

cashier  in  a bank  at  Ozark,  Missouri ; Eobert  E.  is  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Navy;  John  B.  is  a civil 
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engineer  by  jnofession  and  resides  at  Tulsa ; and  Charles 
is  a reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Tulsa  World. 

John  Eogers  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
state  and  became  eventually  one  of  the  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  Christian  County,  Missouri,  where 
he  served  two  terms  as  register  of  deeds  and  where  he 
has  served  as  cashier  of  tlie  Christian  County  Bank,  at 
Ozark,  since  1875. 

After  completing  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
at  Ozark  Doctor  Eogers  pursued  a course  in  Drury 
Academy,  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  in  1911  he  was 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  preparation  for  the 
exacting  profession  of  his  choice  he  entered  the  medical 
department  of  the  gi^eat  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  in  which  institution  he  was  graduated  as 
a member  of  the  class  of  1913  and  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation  he  established  his  residence  at  Tulsa,  and 
in  this  city  his  effective  and  earnest  services  in  his 
profession  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  an  excellent 
practice,  which  is  constantly  expanding  in  scope.  He  is 
a popular  and  appreciative  member  of  the  Tulsa  County 
Medical  Society,  besides  being  identified  with  the  Okla- 
homa State  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Liberal  and  progressive  as  a citizen,  he 
takes  a lively  interest  in  public  affairs  of  a local  order 
and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic 
party. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1913,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Doctor  Eogers  to  Miss  Frances  Dorchester, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Oklahoma,  and  their  one 
child  is  a winsome  little  daughter,  Frances  May. 

Leslie  T.  Huffman.  When  Leslie  T.  Huffman  in 
1912  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  to  .the  State 
Board  of  Education,  he  gave  up  his  administrative 
duties  as  city  superintendent  of  the  McAlester  schools, 
a city  which  owes  much  to  him  for  his  progressive  leader- 
ship in  educational  matters.  Mr.  Huffman  is  an  edu- 
cator of  many  years’  experience,  and  beforfe  coming  to 
Oklahoma  was  connected  with  several  school  systems  in 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

Leslie  T.  Huffman  was  born  in  the  City  of  Des 
Moines  in  Polk  County,  Iowa,  July  10,  187G,  son  of 
Ezekiel  and  Martha  E.  (Wells)  Huffman.  His  father, 
born  in  Indiana,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  an 
Indiana  regiment  and  became  one  of  the  youngest  sol- 
diers from  that  state  in  the  Civil  war.  His  service  was 
during  the  last  month  of  that  struggle  between  the 
North  and  South.  He  was  married  in  his  native  state 
to  Martha  E.  Wells,  also  of  Indiana,  and  afterwards 
moved  to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He  later 
moved  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  He  is  now  municipal  judge  of  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

Leslie  T.  Huffman  as  a boy,  after  some  schooling 
in  country  districts,  attended  the  grade  and  high 
schools  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  Later  he  entered  the 
Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emiioria,  and  during 
1899-1900  taught  a portion  of  the  time  he  was  a student 
in  the  normal.  In  1901  Mr.  Huffman  became  city 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Erie,  Kansas,  remained 
there  three  years,  then  in  1904  accepted  the  city  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  at  Galena,  Kansas,  and  from 
there  in  1909  came  to  McAlester,  Oklahoma.  McAlester 
was  then  entering  upon  a new  era  in  its  local  school 
history,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Huffman  took  the  city 
superin  tendency  the  facilities  were  greatly  increased  and 
improved  by  the  addition  of  new  schools,  and  it  fell  to 
the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Huffman  to  organize  the  Mc- 
Alester school  system  on  modern  and  progressive  lines. 


Tlie  fact  that  that  city  now  has  some  of  the  best  schools 
to  be  found  in  the  state  is  largely  credited  to  Mr. 
Huffman’s  leadership.  He  remained  at  McAlester  three 
years  and  in  1912  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  As  secre- 
tary to  this  body  Mr.  Huffman  has  largely  under  his 
direction  the  iireparation  of  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  schools  and  normal  institutions  of  the  state,  also  the 
drawing  up  of  questions  for  examination  of  teachers, 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  jirofessional  end  of 
the  state  school  system. 

Mr.  Huffman  is  affiliated  with  McAlester  Lodge  No. 
9,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  Galena,  Kansas,  belongs  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  Club  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Wesley  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

In  November,  1902,  Mr.  Huffman  married  Miss  Jessie 
White,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Eauch) 
White  of  Mulberry,  Kansas.  Their  three  children  are 
Leslie  T.,  Jr.,  Clarence  W.  and  Elizabeth  E.  Mrs. 
Huffman’s  father,  William  White,  was  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  during  the  war  between  the  states  served  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  afterwards  a successful 
farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  practiced  the  principle  of 
selling  his  farm  products  in  the  shape  of  livestock.  He 
not  only  prospered  in  a material  way,  but  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  rearing  a family  of  eleven  children,  of  which 
Mrs.  Huffman  was  the  tenth  in  order  of  birth.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Huffman  reside  at  1401  West  Twenty-third 
street,  while  his  offices  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation are  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Mercantile  Building. 
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Hon.  Everett  B.  Howard.  As  a direct  result  of  the 
high  record  for  efficiency  made  in  the  office  of  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  in  which  he 
served  four  years,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  interests  of  the  various  state  departments 
and  institutions,  Everett  B.  Howard  was  elected  on 
the  democratic  ticket,  in  November,  1914,  to  the  high 
office  of  state  auditor  of  Oklahoma,  for  a term  of  four 
years.  Although  he  has  been  in , his  new  office  only  a 
short  time,  Mr.  Howard  has  already  demonstrated  that 
the  people  will  have  no  regrets  for  placing  their  faith  in 
his  fidelity  and  ability,  and  the  present  outlook  promises 
that  he  will  make  one  of  the  best  auditors  the  state  has 
known. 

Mr.  Howard  was  born  at  Morgantown,  Butler  County, 
Kentucky,  September  19,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Addison 
A.  and  Addie  (Harreld)  Howard.  His  father,  who  was 
a timber  merchant  in  Kentucky,  came  to  Oklahoma  at 
the  opening,  Ajiril  22,  1889,  and  settled  three  miles 
north  of  Edmond,  where  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
agricultural  operations  until  his  death  in  1894.  Mrs. 
Howard  still  survives  and  is  a resident  of  Edmond. 

Everett  B.  Howard  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Kentucky,  in  which  state  he  lived  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  before  leaving  for  Okla- 
homa had  already  become  self-supporting.  Those  who 
hold  that  the  acquirement  of  a trade  is  a valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  attainment  of  success  will  find  an  excellent 
illustration  of  their  argument  in  Mr.  Howard ’s  career, 
for  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  he  began  to 
learn  the  printer ’s  trade,  an  occupation  in  which  he  was 
practically  engaged  from  1885  until  1899,  and  through 
which  he  came  into  connection  with  influences  that  pre- 
pared him  for  efficient  service  in  public  life.  He  came 
to  Oklahoma  with  his  parents  in  1889  and  resided  in 
this  state  until  1893,  when  he  went  to  Missouri,  and  in 
that  state  was  appointed  to  the  important  position  of 
assistant  state  labor  commissioner,  under  Gov.  Lon 
Stevens,  an  office  in  which  he  first  displayed  the  pos- 
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I session  of  marked  executive  capacity.  He  left  that 
office  in  1905,  in  wliieh  year  he  returned  to  Oklahoma, 
and,  locating  at  Tulsa,  engaged  in  the  brick  manufac- 
I taring  business,  with  plants  at  Tulsa,  Eed  Fork  and 
Claremore.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Cruce  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs, 
and  it  was  in  this  connection  that  he  was  so  favorably 
brought  'into  public  favor.  Mr.  Howard  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  state  auditor  in  January,  1915, 
and  his  term  will  expire  in  January,  1919.  In  his  pub- 
lic life  he  has  always  demonstrated  that  he  is  a man 
who  can  accomplish  things,  and  has  surrounded  himself 
with  men  of  energy  and  integrity,  in  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  instill  his  own  progressive  spirit 
and  vigor. 

In  1895  Mr.  Howard  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Hollis  Hope,  daughter  of  Col.  John  C.  Hope,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  who  during  the  Civil  war  was 
one  of  Shelby ’s  officers  in  the  Confederate  army.  One 
son  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard:  Paxton 
Hope.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  are  well  knoVvn 
in  social  circles  of  Oklahoma  City.  They  reside  at  232 
East  Eleventh  Street. 

T.  Myron  Pyle.  One  of  the  representative  lawyers 
of  the  younger  generation  in  the  capital  city  of  Okla- 
homa is  T.  Myron  Pyle,  who  is  now  serving  as  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  state,  and  whose 
, prestige  in  his  profession  and  as  a progressive  and  pub- 
lie-spirited  citizen  mark  him  as  one  of  the  valued  and 
popular  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City.  Though  a native 
of  the  historic  Old  Dominion,  Mr.  Pyle  has  gained  varied 
experience  in  connection  with  life  in  the  West  and  exem- 
plified fully  the  ambition  and  progressiveness  for  which 
'this  section  of  our  great  national  domain  has  ever  been 
celebrated. 

Mr.  Pyle  was  born  at  Bristol,  Washington  County, 
Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1882,  and  is  a scion  of 
a family  that  was  founded  in  America  in  the  colonial 
era  of  our  national  history  and  one  that  was  influential 
in  gaining  to  America  the  boon  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. After  leaving  the  public  schools  T.  Myron 
IPyle,  who  is  a son  of  Eobert  and  Mary  (Ledbetter) 
IPyle,  still  honored  citizens  of  Virginia,  pursued  higher 
lacademic  studies  at  Kings  College,  in  his  native  town, 
later  attending  Shenandoah  Valley  Academy,  at  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  and  finally  entering  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  celebrated  old  University  of  Virginia,  at 
Charlottesville,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  1909  and  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  virtually  concomitant 
admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state.  At  the  uni- 
versity he  became  affiliated  with  the  Delta  Chi  frater- 
nity, served  as  judge  of  the  Moot  Court  and  was 
actively  identified  with  collegiate  athletics.  Prior  to 
completing  his  university  studies  Mr.  Pyle  had  passed 
three  years,  1904-07,  on  a ranch  near  Longmont,  Colo- 
rado, where  he  gained  practical  experience  as  a cowboy, 
Bnjoyed  to  the  full  the  free  and  vigorous  life  in  the 
open,  and  became  imbued  with  a deep  appreciation  of 
die  manifold  advantages  and  attractions  of  the  West. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  4th  of  January,  1909,  Mr. 
Pyle  served  his  professional  novitiate  as  an  associate 
11  practice  with  C.  W.  Eourl,  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
jut  in  1910  he  established  his  residence  in  Oklahoma, 
.vhere  he  has  since  made  an  excellent  record  for  success- 
ful work  in  his  profession.  In  1912  he  formed  a pro- 
‘■essional  partnership  with  George  W.  Fry,  under  the 
irni  name  of  Pyle  & Fry,  and  the  firm  built  up  a sub- 
dan  tial  general  practice  in  Oklahoma  City.  Mr.  Pyle 
las  been  a zealous  and  effective  worker  in  behalf  of  the 


cause  of  the  democratic  party  during  the  years  of  his 
residence  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  1914  he  was  a candidate 
on  the  party  ticket  for  the  office  of  county  judge  of 
Oklahoma  County,  but  was  defeated  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
by  Eevenue  Inspector  H.  L.  Bolen  to  his  present  office, 
that  of  chief  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue,  the 
duties  of  which  position  now  demand  the  major  part 
of  his  time  and  attention.  As  a stalwart  in  the  ranks 
of  the  democratic  party  Mr.  Pyle  has  held  influential 
position  in  the  Oklahoma  County  committee  of  the 
party,  as  well  as  the  city  committee  of  Oklahoma  City. 
He  is  actively  identified  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  the  capital  city  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  with  Siloam 
Lodge  No.  136,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He 
is  a popular  and  appreciative  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
Association. 

In  April,  1910,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Pyle  to  Miss  Euth  Hidy,  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and 
their  one  child  is  T.  Myron,  Jr.  Mr.  Pyle  has  one 
brother  and  two  sisters — Eobert  O.  is  a successful  con- 
tractor in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Phil 
S.  Lansdale  resides  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
where  her  husband  is  a physician  and  surgeon;  and 
Miss  Gertrude  now  maintains  her  home  in  Longmont, 
Colorado. 

John  M.  Clover.  Pennsylvania  may  consistently  be 
termed  the  mother  state  of  the  petroleum  industry  and 
within  the  borders  of  that  historic  old  commonwealth 
have  been  trained  many  of  the  men  who  have  become 
prominent  and  influential  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the  newer  fields.  In 
Pennsylvania  Mr.  Clover  gained  his  initial  experience 
in  the  oil  industry  when  a mere  lad,  and  he  has  put 
this  experience  into  effective  use  in  the  Tulsa  oil  fields 
of  Oklahoma,  to  which  district  he  came  while  this  sec- 
tion was  still  a part  of  Indian  Territory.  He  maintains 
his  residence  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  with  business  offi- 
ces at  301-303  Unity  Building,  and  is  successfully  con- 
cerned with  contracting  and  prb'ducing  operations  in 
the  Tulsa  oil  fields,  the  while  he  stands  forth  also  as 
one  of  the  liberal  and  pu’Ogressive  citizens  of  this  favored 
section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Clover  was  born  at  Venango  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  11th  of  October,  1874,  and  is  a son  of 
Henry  B.  and  Agnes  E.  (Neeley)  Clover,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1830,  and  the  latter  in  Clarion  County,  that  state,  in 
1843.  The  father  died  in  1904,  and  the  mother  still 
maintains  her  home  in  Ohio.  Of  the  seven  children 
all  but  one  still  survive. 

The  public  schools  of  Mountainville,  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania,  afforded  to  John  M.  Clover  the  advantages 
through  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  broad  and 
practical  education  which  he  has  since  rounded  out  in 
connection  with  his  association  with  men  and  affairs. 
When  but  thirteen  years  of  age  he  found  employment  in 
the  operation  of  pumping  machinery  at  the  oil  wells 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  he  was  engaged  in  drilling 
wells.  In  his  native  state  he  finally  became  superintend- 
ent of  oil  leases  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  engaged 
in  contracting  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields.  In  1901  he 
became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Iona  Drilling  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  same  he  has  been  jiresident  from  the 
time  of  its  incorporation.  This  company  initiated  opera- 
tions in  the  oil  fields  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and 
in  1903  Mr.  Clover  removed  from  Ohio  to  Independence, 
Kansas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  oil  producing  until 
1907,  when  he  soldjrhis  business  in  that  state  and  estab- 
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lished  his  residence  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  He  had  come 
to  the  Tulsa  oil  fields  in  1904  and  instituted  operations. 
Upon  locating  at  Tulsa  in  1907  he  organized  the  Iron 
Mountain  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  presi- 
dent and  which  has  developed  a substantial  business  in 
producing  oil.  Mr.  Clover  is  an  adept  in  aU  details 
of  the  oil  industry  and  his  long  and  varied  experience 
makes  his  dictum  authoritative  in  this  connection.  He 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Ohio  and 
was  identified  with  oil  operations  in  that  state  prior 
to  his  removal  to  the  West. 

Mr.  Clover  is  independent  in  politics  and  gives  his 
support  to  men  and  measures  meeting  the  approval  of 
his  judgment.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Ohio,  he  still  retains 
affiliation  with  Mercer  Lodge,  No.  121,  Ancient  Free  & 
Accepted  Masons;  at  Independence,  Kansas,  he  holds 
membership  in  Independence  Chapter,  Eoyal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, and  Independence  Commandery,  Knights  Templars; 
and  at  Fort  Scott,  that  state,  he  is  affiliated  with  and 
has  received  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  consistory 
of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite.  At  Tulsa  he  is 
a member  of  Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Tulsa  Lodge,  No. 
946,  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks,  besides 
which  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1903,  Mr.  Clover  wedded  Miss 
Golda  Eansbottom,  who  was  born  in  Allen  County,  Ohio, 
and  they  have  three  sons, — Jack,  Edward  and  Harold. 

Washington  E.  Hudson.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has 
been  signally  favored  in  calling  to  her  standard  men 
of  high  professional  attainments,  sterling  character  and 
great  civic  loyalty  in  making  up  the  personnel  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  this  vigorous  new  commonwealth,  and 
he  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  had  achieved 
splendid  success  and  prestige  in  his  profession  prior  to 
coming  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  has  found  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  broadening  the  scope  and  importance  of  his 
achievement  and  where  he  has  impregnable  vantage- 
ground  as  one  of  the  really  representative  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  bar.  He  has  been  in  a significant  sense  the 
artificer  of  his  own  fortunes,  has  overcome  many  seem- 
ingly insuperable  obstacles  in  pressing  forward  to  the 
goal  of  his  ambition,  and  aside  from  the  work  of  his 
chosen  vocation  he  has  proved  himself  a most  loyal  and 
progressive  citizen,  his  place  in  popular  confidence  and 
esteem  being  indicated  in  his  election  as  representative  of 
Tulsa  County,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  state,  to 
the  Fifth  Oklahoma  Legislature,  in  which  he  has  made 
a record  of  service  that  fully  justified  the  preferment  thus 
accorded  him.  He  is  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  and  is  an  influential  figure  in 
the  ranks  of  the  local  contingent  of  the  democratic  party. 

At  an  historical  spot  known  as  Neeley’s  Bend,  in 
Davidson  County,  Tennessee,  Washington  E.  Hudson  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  October,  1868,  and  he  thus  came  into 
the  world  only  a short  time  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  which  had  brought  disaster  and  untold  depression 
to  his  native  state  and  other  commonwealths  of  the 
South.  He  is  a scion  of  a family  that  was  founded  in 
America  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national  history,  the 
original  progenitor  of  the  Hudson  line  having  immi- 
grated from  England  and  representatives  of  the  name 
having  been  patriot  soldiers  in  the  Continental  line  in  the 
War  of  the  Eevolution.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a son  of  Horatio 
and  Nannie  Hudson,  who  were  natives  of  Kentucky  and 
who  were  numbered  among  the  first  settlers  at  Neeley’s 
Bend,  Tennessee,  where  the  father  died  in  1882,  leaving 
his  widow  and  three  children,  of  whom  Washington  E., 
of  this  review,  was  the  eldest,  his  age  at  the  time  hav- 
ing been  fourteen  years.  The  mother  eventually  con- 
tracted a second  marriage  and  of  the  children  of  the  first 


union  Washington  E.  is  now  the  only  survivor,  his 
brother,  Isaac,  having  died  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven  | 
years,  and  his  sister,  Mary,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  n 
years.  The  mother’s  death  occurred  iu  1911,  and  the 
only  surviving  child  of  her  second  marriage  is  Mrs.  |! 
Herbert  Talbot,  a resident  of  Guthrie,  Kentucky.  j 

A lad  of  fourteen  years  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  Washington  E.  Hudson  early  gained  fellowship  ! 
with  measurable  adversity  and  was  called  upon  to  assume  i 
heavy  responsibilities,  especially  in  connection  with  the  I 
work  and  management  of  the  homestead  farm,  which  was  ! 
somewhat  encumbered  with  debt.  He  was  ambitious  to  i 
acquire  an  education,  but  laudable  as  this  desire  was  he  j 
made  the  same  secondary  to  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  , 
him  in  aiding  his  widowed  mother  and  the  two  younger  J 
children,  and  his  first  strenuous  work  was  to  pay  the 
financial  obligations  which  his  father  had  left.  After 
this  end  had  been  achieved  he  entered  the  Woolwine 
Training  School  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  after  there 
continuing  his  studies  one  year  he  was  matriculated  in 
the  South  Kentucky  College,  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky, 
in  which  he  completed  the  regular  four  years’  course  in 
two  years  and  in  which  he  graduated  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1890,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At  the  Van- 
derbilt University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  he  became 
actively  affiliated  with  the  Sigma  Epsilon  Alpha  frater- 
nity. Soon  after  graduation  Mr.  Hudson  entered  the 
office  of  George  K.  Whitworth,  clerk  of  the  chancery 
court  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  later  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  firm  of  De  Moss  & 
Malone.  In  the  following  autumn  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  the  same  city, 
and  his  assiduity  and  remarkable  mental  powers  enabled 
him  to  complete  in  one  year  a prescribed  curriculum  that  I 
ordinarily  demanded  three  years  of  application.  He  was 
graduated  in  June,  1892,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and,  which  is  virtually  attendant,  admission  to  the 
bar  of  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Hudson  served  his  professional  novitiate  in  Nash- 
ville and  the  same  was  of  brief  duration,  as  he  soon  | 
proved  his  powers  as  a trial  lawyer  and  able  counselor  I 
and  made  substantial  headway  in  his  practice,  besides  j 
gaining  reputation  as  an  effective  public  speaker.  Two 
of  his  public  addresses  and  his  acknowledged  professional 
talent  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Eobert  Vaughn, 
the  district  attorney,  in  whose  office  he  was  appointed  an 
assistant — a position  which  he  retained  seven  years  and 
in  which  he  gained  most  valuable  experience  in  all  phases  I 
of  legal  work.  Incidentally  he  received  from  the  Su-  j 
preme  Court  of  Tennessee  the  compliment  of  being 
declared  the  ablest  indictment  draftsman  in  the  state, 
this  tribute  finding  ample  justification  when  it  is  stated  i 
that  during  his  seven  years  of  service  as  an  assistant  to  i 
the  district  attorney  not  a single  error  was  found  in  an  i 
indictment  drawn  by  him.  He  resigned  his  position  in  j 
the  pnblic  service  in  1902,  the  year  when  he  came  to  j 
Oklahoma  Territory.  ^ 

In  May,  1902,  Mr.  Hudson  established  his  residence  at  j 
Lawton,  the  present  judicial  center  of  Comanche  County,  | 
this  state,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  ! 
until  1907  and  where  he  was  most  influential  in  effecting  j 
the  organization  of  the  forces  of  the  democratic  party  | 
in  the  section  that  had  been  formerly  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 1 
manche  Indian  Eeservation  which  had  been  opened  to  j 
settlement  in  1901. 

In  1907,  the  year  that  marked  the  admission  of  the  J 
State  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Hudson  removed  ' 
to  Frederick,  the  county  seat  of  Tillman  County,  and ' 
there  he  found  the  stage  of  his  successful  professional 
activities  until  his  removal  to  the  City  of  Tulsa,  in  1912. 

He  has  gained  in  this  important  oU  and  gas  district  of 
the  state  a foremost  position  at  the  bar  and  also  as  a 
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l^ealous  worker  in  the  furtherance  of  industrial  and  civic 
progress.  In  1914,  without  having  made  a personal  can- 
vass or  campaign,  Mr.  Hudson  was  elected  representative 
of  Tulsa  County  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, opposing  factions  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
county  having  united  to  compass  his  nomination  and 
election.  In  the  Fifth  Legislature  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  candidates  for  the  position  of  speaker  of  the 
House,  but  before  the  end  of  the  contest  he  withdrew  in 
favor  of  Hon.  Alexander  McCrory,  who  was  elected.  He 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  oil  and  gas, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  bills  that  were  designed  to 
remedy  many  untoward  and  unjust  conditions  existing  in 
the  oil  and  gas  belt.  As  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
administration  of  Governor  Williams,  he  did  his  part  in 
fostering  legislation  insuring  retrenchment  and  reform. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  selected  b^y  the  Legislature  as  one  of 
three,  to  draw  articles  of  impeachment  against  A.  P. 
Watson,  one  of  the  corporation  commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

After  the  impeachment  articles  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  then  Mr.  Hudson  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Mr.  Watson. 

This  Watson  case  made  history  in  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  he  was  ably  defended  by  a firm  of  able 
lawyers  and  they  resorted  to  every  possible  and  honorable 
means  to  acquit  him,  but  under  the  splendid  management 
of  Mr.  Hudson,  together  with  his  colleagues,  C.  L. 
Pinkham  and  Judge  Dickinson,  Mr.  Watson  was 
impeached  under  several  of  the  impeachment  charges. 

It  was  practically  left  to  Mr.  Hudson  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  in  the  case  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
all  who  heard  his  speech  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  speeches  ever  made  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Hudson  is  identified  actively  with  the  Tulsa  County 
Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association. 
He  is  a valued  member  of  the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  is  president  of  the  Workman  Oil  & Gas  Com- 
pany, which  has  important  mineral  holdings  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  and  which  is  instituting  the 
development  of  these  properties.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a charter 
member  of  the  lodge  of  Benevolent  & Protective  Order 
of  Elks  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  Tulsa 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

At  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1894, 
was  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hudson  to  Miss  Annie 
Dade,  whose  father  was  a scion  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished family  of  Virginia,  that  gracious  cradle  of  much 
of  our  national  history.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  have  two 
! children,  Bessie  and  Eobert,  aged  respectively  eighteen 
' and  fifteen  years,  in  1915. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  bar,  is  a native  of  Virginia, 
born  April  4,  1858,  near  the  Town  of  Boydton,  in  Meck- 
linberg  County,  the  original  seat  of  Eandolph-Macon 
College.  His  paternal  grandparents,  John  Stuart  and 
Lucy  Horne,  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  came  from 
England  to  Virginia.  His  maternal  grandparents  were 
Edward  Toone  and  Mary  Wilson,  both  natives  of  Scot- 
land, who  came  to  America.  His  father,  John  W.  Stuart, 
with  an  elder  brother,  Charles  B.  Stuart,  after  whom  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  named,  were  educators  and 
professors  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  whence  they  removed 
to  Louisiana  about  1860,  locating  at  Mansfield,  where 
the  Methodist  State  College  is  located,  and  became 
respectively  president  and  manager  of  that  institution, 
of  which  they  had  charge  about  twenty  years.  Young 
Stuart  attended  the  state  schools  of  Louisiana  until  1873, 
when  his  father  died.  His  widowed  mother  and  his  uncle 
removed  to  Texas,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  state. 


and  received  his  academic  education  at  Eandolph-Macon 
College,  which  had  then  been  removed  from  Boydton  to 
Ashland.  Having  pursued  a course  in  the  study  of  law, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Marshall,  Texas,  where  he  was  assistant 
attorney  of  the  Texas-Pacific  Eailway  Company.  After- 
ward he  removed  to  Gainesville,  Texas,  and  in  1903  be- 
came a citizen  of  Oklahoma,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  as  United  States  Judge  for  the 
Indian  Territory,  being  the  second  incumbent  of  that 
position.  In  Gainesville,  Texas,  he  attained  great  prom- 
inence and  success  in  his  profession,  being  successively 
the  head  of  various  law  firms  which  included  as  associates 
Joseph  W.  Bailey,  afterward  member  of  Congress  and 
United' States  senator;  Yancey  Lewis,  subsequently  judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Central  District  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  professor  of  law  and  dean  of  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas;  J.  L.  Harris, 
who  founded  a law  firm  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  and  an  immense  practice.  The  eldest 
brother  of  Judge  Stuart,  John  E.  Stuart,  was  taken  very 
ill  at  Marshall,  Texas,  in  1883,  and  on  February  3d  of 
that  year,  another  Brother,  G.  W.  Stuart,  sent  a telegram 
from  Waco  to  Charles  B.  Stuart  announcing  the  serious 
illness  ofi  their  brother  and  asking  him  to  come  on  the 
first  train.  This  telegram  was  not  delivered  until  some 
time  after  the  brother  was  buried.  Charles  B.  Stuart 
informed  the  telegraph  authorities  that  if  they  would 
discharge  the  employees  who  were  at  fault  in  the  delay 
he  would  not  bring  suit,  that  he  intended  to  punish  those 
that  were  responsible  in  some  way  for  the  wrong.  At 
this  time  he  had  not  been  long  in  practice,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State  of  Texas  advised  him 
that  he  could  not  recover,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  bringing  the  suit.  However,  he  persisted  in 
his  determination,  brought  action  in  the  District  Court 
of  Harrison  County,  Texas,  and  won  his  case,  thus  estab- 
lishing a precedent  which  has  ever  been  followed  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  in  several  other  American  states, 
some  of  which  have  adopted  statutes,  and  others  have 
established  the  principle  by  virtue  of  decisions.  Speak- 
ing of  this  decision  Judge  Stuart  said;  “The  doctrine 
announced  in  this  decision  may  not  be  the  better  and  the 
sounder  one,  but  to  say  the  least  it  is  the  more  humane 
and  more  in  accord  with  a high  conception  of  concrete 
justice.”  Judge  Stuart  obtained  several  other  decisions 
which  have  become  established  precedents,  and  in  his 
subsequent  career  upon  the  bench  made  decisions  which 
are  today  the  recognized  authority  in  similar  eases.  In 
the  case  of  a railroad  company  against  a citizen  in 
Texas  he  was  leading  counsellor,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  doctrine  in  that  state  that  in  case  of  a physical 
interference  with  any  right,  public  or  private,  which  the 
owners  or  occupants  of  the  property  are  entitled  by  law 
to  make  use  of  in  connection  with  such  property,  even 
though  it  gives  an  additional  market  value,  the  owner  or 
occupant  is  entitled  to  a compensation  if  by  reason  of 
such  interference  the  property,  as  property,  is  lessened 
in  value  even  though  no  property  is  actually  taken. 
In  another  pioneer  ease  not  "only  in  Texas,  but  almost  in 
American  jurisprudence,  wherein  the  principle  is  an- 
nounced that  when  insolvent  merchants,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  credit,  make  false  statements  to  a 
commercial  agency  as  to  their  financial  ability  and  con- 
dition, expecting  their  statements  to  be  circulated  and 
acted  upon,  and  having  by  means  thereof  made  a pur- 
chase of  goods,  the  seller  discovering  the  fraud  can  re- 
claim his  goods,  even  against  an  attachment  levied  by 
other  creditors  upon  them.  This  is  a familiar  doctrine 
now  in  practically  every  state.  Judge  Stuart  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  side  in  that  case  that  contended  for  this 
rule.  In  1893  Mr.  Stuart  was  appointed  United  States 
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Judge  for  the  Indian  Territory,  and  two  years  later  an 
act  of  Congress  created  tliree  judicial  districts  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  upon  which  Judge  Stuart  became 
.hidge  of  the  Central  District  of  the  Territory,  and  First 
Ch’“f  Justice  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Territory.  Within  a few  months  thereafter  he  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  bench  to  become  general  at- 
torney tor  the  C.  O.  & G.  Eailway  Company,  and  continued 
in  tins  position  until  the  railroad  was  acquired  by  the 
Eock  Island  System,  and  was  thereafter  special  attorney 
for  that  system  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas, 
until  he  resigned  in  1907.  As  judge  he  was  called  upon 
to  decide  many  important  and  anomalous  questions.  In 
one  of  these  cases  the  Choctaw  sheriff  levied  upon  and 
proposed  to  sell  certain  brick  buildings  in  tlie  City  of 
South  McAlester  on  the  ground  that  the  owner  was  a 
non-citizen  and  not  entitled  to  construct  or  own  improve- 
ments, even  within  towns,  on  the  Choctaw  Eeservation. 
Under  Judge  Stuart’s  decision  the  sheriff  was  restrained 
from  selling  this  property,  and  the  decision  had  great 
influence  in  paving  the  way  for  the  building  and  popula- 
tion of  towns  within  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 
In  this  case  there  were  no  precedents,  but  Judge  Stuart 
met  the  exigency  with  the  same  fortitude,  learning,  dis- 
crimination and  courage  which  distinguished  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  growth  of  the  English  law.  Judge  Stuart  was 
the  second  president  of  the  Indian  Territory  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  first  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Bar 
Association,  which  was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  associations  when  the  territories  were  admitted 
as  a state.  He  has  continued  in  practice  with  remarkable 
success,  and  his  firm  probably  represents  more  coal  com- 
panies than  any  other  in  the  state,  besides  conducting  a 
very  large  general  practice.  His  contemporary,  Hon. 
E.  L.  Williams,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oklahoma,  said  of  him:  “While  his  career  on  the  bench 

was  creditable,  marked  with  integrity  and  characterized 
by  ability,  yet  if  we  were  called  upon  to  say  in  what  field 
he  signally  excels,  we  would  say  that  it  was  in  the  forum, 
rather  than  on  the  bench.  In  the  realm  of  thought,  in 
incisive,  logical  and  concise  discrimination,  with  such  a 
magnetic  and  persuasive  power  as  to  overwhelm  others 
and  induce  them  to  agree  with  him,  he  has  no  superior, 
and  but  few  equals.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
the  Southwest  within  our  acquaintance;  he  probably  has 
no  superior  as  an  advocate  in  the  trial  of  a case,  at  the 
same  time  having  very  few,  if  any,  superiors  as  an  all- 
around  attorney.  Born  in  an  environment  of  education 
and  culture;  endowed  by  nature  with  a masterful,  logical 
mind,  when  thrown  into  contest  wdth  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  country,  he  has  no  reason  to  acknowledge  any 
superior.  Not  only  is  he  great  in  the  civil  branch  of  the 
law,  but  in  the  criminal  trials.  The  accused  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  retain  his  services  in  his  behalf  has  occa- 
sion for  a renewal  of  hope  that  he  may  escape  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law.  Courteous,  logical,  concise, 
forceful,  discriminating,  masterful  and  eloquent,  possess- 
ing not  only  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  its 
bi'anches,  but  with  a wonderful  perception  also  of  the 
probative  force  of  testimony,  he  sta'nds  in  the  forum 
like  Saul  of  old,  commanding  the  admiration  of  all. 
Socially  a prince,  ethically  to  be  emulated — long  after 
he  has  passed  from  this  earthly  home — he  w’ill  be  ad- 
mired by  those  who  come  after  him.” 

Wn.LiAM  Tilgiiman.  Old  Indian  Territory  and  early 
Oklahoma  gained  an  nnenviable  notoriety  as  the  head- 
quarters for  some  of  the  most  famous  bands  of  outlaws 
known  in  the  history  of  crime.  While  the  passing  of  the 
outlaw  has  been  observed  with  relief  by  every  industrious 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  there  were  one  or  two  features 
nbout  the  reign  of  the  outlaw  wdiich  served  to  illuminate 
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an  otherwise  unpleasant  picture.  Pitted  against  th 
train  robbers,  cattle  thieves,  and  ruflians  of  every  typt 
weie  the  officials  oi  law  and  justice,  comprising  a grou] 
ot  men  probably  never  excelled  for  resourcelulness,  per 
sonal  courage,  coolness  and  iiromptness  in  times  o i 
emergency,  and  whose  skill  finally  purged  Oklahoma  iron 
its  stains  of  crime  and  border  desperadoism.  One  o , 
the  most  notable  of  these  figures  was  William  Tilghman 
who  spent  nineteen  years  as  a deputy  United  State 
marshal,  and  is  now  living  retired  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Born  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  July  4,  1856,  “Bill”  Tilgh 
man,  as  he  is  everywhere  known  throughout  the  South 
W'est,  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  on  the  borders  of  thi 
frontier.  His  parents  were  William  and  Amanda  (Shep 
ard)  Tilghman.  His  father,  who  was  born  in  1823  or 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  is  descended  from  Eich 
ard  Tilghman,  who  came  from  County  Kent,  England 
along  with  Lord  Baltimore,  the  lounder  ot  the  Marylanc 
Colony.  A number  of  the  Tilghman  family  are  stil 
found  along  the  "Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland.  When  i 
hoy  the  senior  William  Tilghman  left  home,  saw  service 
in  the  Florida  Indian  wars,  drifted  to  the  West  at  i 
very  early  day,  and  finally  located  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
when  there  was  really  a fort  there,  and  for  some  time 
carried  on  a sutler’s  store  in  the  army  post.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Kansas,  locating  four  miles  east  of  Atchison 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  engaged  in  farming  anc 
stock  raising  until  1883.  He  then  returned  to  Fori 
Dodge,  living  there  some  seven  or  eight  years,  and  or 
the  opening  settlement  of  the  land  of  the  Sac  and  Fos 
Indians  in  September,  1891,  established  a new  home  s 
quarter  of  a mile  from  Chandler  in  Lincoln  County,  anc 
lived  there  until  his  death  in  1910  at  the  age  of  eighty 
seven.  His  wife  died  at  eighty-six  on  February  7,  1915 
They  were  people  who  possessed  all  the  hardy  virtues  oi 
early  settlers  and  pioneers. 

Mr.  William  Tilghman  had  no  formal  education  in 
schools,  and  his  early  life  was  one  coutinuons  training  in 
those  practices  which  make  men  proficient  in  all  the 
crafts  of  the  frontier.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  may  be  said  to  have  praC' 
tieally  lived  with  the  wild  Indians.  When  Oklahoma  was 
opened  to  settlement  he  was  among  the  first  arrivals  on 
that  historic  day  of  April  22,  1889,  and  established  his 
first  home  at  Guthrie.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  thereafter  continu- 
ously for  nineteen  years  was  in  the  service,  being  reap- 
pointed by  every  United  States  marshal  in  Oklahoma 
until  1910.  He  performed  his  duty  with  a capable 
efficiency  and  courage  that  would  be  difficult  to  match, 
and  bv  those  who  are  eomnetent  to  judge  it  is  said  that 
Bill  Tilghman  while  deputy  marshal  had  more  criminal 
to  contend  with  than  any  other  officer  of  the  law  in  the 
entire  Southwest.  Not  long  ago  the  famous  Western 
sheriff  and  personal  friend  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  Bat 
Masterson,  wrote  an  article  for  the  magazine  Human 
Life,  in  which  he  gave  many  interesting  incidents  and 
details  of  Tilghman ’s  service  as  deputy  marshal  and  the 
article  furnishes  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  statements 
already  made  as  to  Mr.  Tilghman ’s  high  standing  as  an 
officer  of  justice. 

After  retiring  from  the  marshal’s  office  in  1910,  Mr. 
Tilghman  was  elected  a member  of  the  State  Senate 
from  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial  District.  In  1911  he 
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resigned  from  the  Senate  to  become  chief  of  police  in 
Oklahoma  City^  and  in  that  new  office  his  record  serves 
to  increase  his  standing  as  a man  of  devotion  to  duty. 
In  1914  Mr.  Tilghman  finally  retired  from  active  life, 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a long  career  during 
wdiich  he  has  witnessed  the  reclamation  of  the  entire 
Southwest  from  the  domain  of  the  barbarian  Indian  and 
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1 desperado  into  a country  that  is  bearing  some  of  the 
I hiiest  fruits  of  civilization. 

In  1915  Mr.  Tilghman  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
out  a moving  picture  series  entitled  ‘ ‘ The  Passing  of 
the  Oklahoma  Outlaws,  ’ ’ the  scenes  of  which  have  been 
re-enacted  under  his  direction  by  many  of  those  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  original  work  of  hunting  down 
the  outlaws.  This  dramatic  representation  was  repro- 
duced in  the  rugged  country  of  the  old  Creek  and  Osage 
Nation,  where  many  bloody  dramas  in  the  conflict  of  law 
and  order  against  desperadoism  occurred.  There  is  an 
instructive  moral  element  in  the  moving  picture  drama, 
which  depicts  the  life  of  the  outlaw  from  the  first  act  of 
crime  until  he  inevitably  becomes  entangled  in  the  toils 
of  justice,  and  contrary  to  many  representations  of  that 
class  of  people  the  outlaws  in  this  drama  are  not  repre- 
sented as  heroes  who  would  readily  gain  the  admiration 
of  young  boys,  and  it  is  Mr.  Tilghman ’s  judgment,  based 
on  a long  and  thorough  experience  with  criminals,  that 
; there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  outlaw  hero. 

In  1878  Mr.  Tilghman  married  Miss  Plora  Kendall. 
Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Nancy  (Kendall)  Marrs,  of  Port 
■Dodge,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Tilghman  died  in  1910  leaving  four 
children:  Charles  A.,  William,  Jr.,  Dottie  and  Vonnie. 

In  1903  Mr.  Tilghman  married  Miss  Zoe  A.  Stratton. 
Her  father,  Mayo  E.  Stratton,  better  known  as  Uncle 
Pete  Stratton,  was  prominently  known  all  over  the  South- 
west, lived  in  Southern  Kansas  and  later  in  Ingalls, 
Oklahoma,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Oklahoma 
icattle  men,  having  driven,  in  1868,  the  second  bunch  of 
cattle  over  the  old  Chisholm  Trail,  which  led  from  the 
li  Texas  range  to  the  northern  pastures  and  markets.  Mr. 
j nnd  Mrs.  Tilghman,  who  reside  at  824  West  Twelfth 
j Street  in  Oklahoma  City,  have  three  sons:  Tench,  Eich- 
«;■  u'd  and  Woodrow  Wilson  Tilghman. 


Albert  P.  Stewart.  Senior  member  of  the  repre- 
ientative  firm  of  Stew'art  & Wilderson,  architects  and 
juilding  contractors  who  have  done  much  to  further  the 
naterial  upbuUding  and  physical  attractiveness  of  Okla- 
loma  City,  Mr.  Stewart  is  known  as  a progressive,  suc- 
cessful and  substantial  business  man  and  as  a citizen  of 
narked  public  spirit.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  a member 
las  given  special  attention  to  the  designing  and  erecting 
if  residence  buildings  of  the  better  order  and  has  been 
oncerned  with  the  development  of  various  fine  residence 
ections  of  the  Oklahoma  metropolis  and  capital  city, 
lesides  which  the  operations  of  the  firm  have  extended 
nto  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Albert  P.  Stewart  was  born  in  Edgar  County,  Illinois, 
n the  3d  of  December,  1874,  and  is  a representative  of 
ne  of  the  sterling  pioneer  families  of  that  fine  com- 
lonwealth.  He  is  a son  of  Samuel  and  Eosaline  (Bates) 
tewart,  his  father  having  been  a native  of  Ohio  and  hav- 
rg  become  a resident  of  Illinois  in  an  early  day,  there 
aving  reclaimed  a fine  farm  from  the  virgin  prairie 
nd  having  continued  his  identification  with  agricultural 
ursuits  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1896,  his 
klow  being  still  a resident  of  Illinois. 

Beared  to  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  home  farm  ami 
fforded  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  his 
Mt.|ative  county,  he  continued  to  be  associated  with  his 


ither  in  the  work  and  management  of  the  farm  until 
3 had  attained  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he 
tablished  his  residence  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  entered 
le  employ  of  the  firm  of  William  Zittrell  & Company, 
Inch  was  there  engaged  in  contracting  and  building, 
i this  connection  he  gained  a comprehensive  knowledge 
the  business  and  well  qualified  himself  for  independ- 
it  work  along  the  same  line  of  enterprise.  In  1901 
r.  Stewart  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  at  Okla- 
mia  City  engaged  in  general  contracting  and  building. 


in  partnership  witli  Mr.  Wilderson,  with  whom  he  has 
continued  to  be  associated,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Stewart  & Wilderson.  The  firm  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  better  residence 
districts  of  Oklahoma  City,  as  designers  and  builders  of 
houses  ranging  in  price  from  $6,000  to  $30,000.  The 
firm  has  amplified  its  scope  of  business  by  the  purchas- 
ing of  property  and  by  erecting  excellent  residences  on 
the  same  and  then  placing  the  houses  on  the  market, 
this  progressive  enterprise  having  been  fruitful  in  ad- 
vancing the  substantial  upbuilding  of  the  capital  city. 
Stewart  & Wilderson  platted  and  opened  Stewart’s  Addi- 
tion to  Oklahoma  City,  and  among  the  many  fine  resi- 
dences erected  in  Oklahoma  City  by  the  firm  may  be 
noted  those  of  J.  P.  I/ankford,  John  E.  Cottingham,  S.  T. 
Bledsoe,  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  C.  E.  Hoffer,  Max  Her- 
skowitz.  Dr.  Eobert  L.  Hull,  besides  which  the  firm 
erected  the  warehouse  of  the  Bass-Barbour  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  state. 
Stewart  & Wilson  have  built  many  excellent  residences 
in  other  sections  of  Oklahoma  and  through  the  fair  and 
honorable  methods  and  marked  technical  ability  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  at  all  times,  the  business  has 
become  one  of  broad  scope  and  importance,  the  while 
the  high  reputation  of  the  firm  constitutes  its  best  busi- 
ness asset.  The  offices  of  the  firm  are  in  the  American 
National  Bank  Building  and  the  attractive  residence  of 
Mr.  Stewart  is  at  2230  West  Sixteenth  Street. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1902,  Mr.  Stewart  wedded  Miss 
Mattie  B.  Mercer,  daughter  of  James  Mercer,  one  of  the 
23rominent  and  extensive  fruit-growers  of  Soirthern  Mis- 
souri, and  the  three  children  of  this  union  are  Lawrence, 
Albert  F.,  Jr.,  and  Maurice. 

Gavin  H.  Butler,  M.  D.  Many  different  states  of 
the  Union  have  contributed  to  the  personnel  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Oklahoma,  and  a prominent  and 
honored  physician  and  surgeon  of  this  vital  young  com- 
monwealth who  claims  Tennessee  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity  is  Doctor  Butler,  who  now  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  the  surgical  branch  of  his  profession  and  who 
has  been  engaged  in  successful  practice  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa  since  1905,  his  office  being  at  305  Bliss  Building 
and  his  residence  at  1201  Carson  Street. 

Doctor  Butler  was  born  in  the  Village  of  Adamsville, 
McNairy  County,  Tennessee,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1871,  and  was  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth  in  a family 
of  nine  children,  of  whom  five  are  living.  He  is  a son 
of  Dr.  Gavin  H.  and  Melissa  (Thrasher)  Butler,  the 
former  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  the  latter  of 
Alabama.  Dr.  Gavin  H.  Butler,  Sr.,  was  for  more  than 
fifty  years  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Tennessee  and  was  not  only  one  of  the  able 
and  honored  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  state  but 
was  also  prominent  and  influential  in  public  affairs.  He 
was  a child  at  the  time  of  his  parents’  removal  from 
North  Carolina  to  Florence,  Alabama,  in  which  latter 
state  he  received  an  excellent  academic  education,  and 
in  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  what  is  now  known  as  Vander- 
bilt University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  From  that  time  forward  until  virtually 
the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life  he  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Adamsville,  that 
state, — a representative  of  the  old-time  country  jirac- 
titioner  upon  whom  devolved  heavy  responsibilities  and 
arduous  labors,  his  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  the  jnirsuit 
of  his  humane  calling  having  never  faltered  and  his 
services  having  been  given  effectively  and  unselfishly, 
with  the  result  that  the  entire  community  looked  upon 
him  as  “'guide,  jihilosopher  and  friend.”  Ho  was  actively 
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identified  with  the  McNairy  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Tennessee  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  liis  hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  confreres  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
served  many  years  as  president  of  the  McNairy  County 
Medical  Society. 

Though  of  fine  old  southern  stock  and  reared  under 
the  gracious  old  southern  regime,  the  Doctor  was  op- 
posed to  secession  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  gave 
support  to  the  Union  cause,  and  became  an  iiiliuential 
representative  of  the  republican  party  in  his  state.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  republican  elected  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  in 
which  he  served  one  term,  declining  nomination  for  a 
second.  He  died  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one 
years,  his  wife  having  been  seventy-eight  years  of  age 
when  she  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal. 

He  whose  name  initiates  this  review  is  indebted  to  the 
public  schools  of  Tennessee  for  his  early  education,  which 
was  supxrlemented  by  higher  academic  study  in  Charleston 
College.  In  1892  he  was  graduated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and 
after  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Benton, 
Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  1905,  when  he  came 
to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  established  his  residence  in 
the  City  of  Tulsa.  Here  he  has  built  up  a most  sub- 
stantial practice,  in  which  he  specializes  in  surgery,  and 
he  is  known  as  a man  of  high  professional  attainments, 
with  an  admirable  record  for  worthy  achievement  in  his 
exacting  vocation,  of  the  unwritten  ethical  code  of  which 
he  is  a inmctilious  observer.  The  Doctor  is  a prominent 
and  appreciative  member  of  the  Tulsa  County  Medical 
Society,  of  which  he  served  as  president  in  1907-8,  and 
is  identified  also  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  poli- 
tics he  accords  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  republican 
party,  and  he  is  one  of  the  liberal  and  broad-minded 
citizens  who  have  aided  in  the  development  and  up- 
building or  the  flourishing  City  of  Tulsa. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1906,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Doctor  Butler  to  Miss  Lilliau  Bowman,  who 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  they  have  no  children. 

Selwyn  Douglas.  One  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  bar  is  Selwyn  Douglas,  of  Oklahoma  City.  It 
lacks  only  three  years  of  half  a century  since  Selwyn 
Douglas  was  admitted  to  practice  and  while  a resident 
of  Kansas  he  watched  with  interest  the  progress  of  the 
movements  by  which  the  original  Oklahoma  Territory 
was  opened  to  settlement,  and  a few  months  after  that 
historic  ojiening  he  himself  came  to  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  has  been  a resident  and  a member  of  the  bar 
since  the  4th  of  July,  1890.  Mr.  Douglas  has  had  a life 
of  unusual  experience,  as  soldier,  plainsman,  scholar  and 
lawyer.  While  his  knowledge  of  the  law  is  regarded  as 
specially  profound,  among  the  circle  of  his  immediate 
friends  he  is  also  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  interest  in 
many  other  subjects  outside  of  his  immediate  profession. 
From  early  life  he  has  trained  his  keen  powers  of  ob- 
servation, and  is  regarded  as  almost  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  natural  history  in  the  Southwest. 

Selwyn  Douglas  was  born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
November  29,  1841,  a son  of  George  and  Alma  (Mac- 
gregor)  Douglas,  his  father  a native  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  his  mother  of  Painted  Post,  New  York. 
In  Scotland  his  ancestors  were  members  of  the  old 
Douglas  family,  which  in  the  course  of  generations  has 
furnished  hundreds  of  soldiers  to  Great  Britain,  and 
members  of  which  have  become  prominent  in  all  the  civO 
activities  of  the  world.  George  Douglas  was  for  many 
years  a newspaper  man,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where  he  located  during  the  decade 
of  the  ’20s. 

Selwyn  Douglas  grew  up  in  and  near  Ann  Arbor,  at- 
tended the  local  schools,  and  when  less  than  twenty 
years  of  age  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army, 
three  of  his  brothers  also  volunteering.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  First  Michigan  Cavalry  in  Custer ’s 
famous  brigade.  His  service  continued  until  1866.  Most 
of  it  was  under  Col.  Peter  Stagg,  under  whose  command 
he  was  at  Five  Forks,  and  at  Appomattox,  Virginia, 
when  Lee  surrendered.  After  the  war  he  went  with  the 
First  Michigan  Cavalry  in  the  Western  Indian  service, 
and  covered  a vast  section  of  territory  ranging  almost 
from  the  Canadian  line  south  to  Utah.  He  was  mustered 
out  at  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  March  10,  1866,  and  in 
returning  home  walked  most  of  the  way  across  the  plains. 

After  his  return  to  Ann  Arbor  Mr.  Douglas  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  had  been  previ- 
ously a student  in  the  collegiate  de^rartment,  took  the 
course  in  law  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1868.- 
From  the  day  of  his  graduation  Mr.  Douglas  has  made 
the  law  his  profession.  He  soon  afterwards  went  out  to 
Kansas,  locating  in  Linn  County,  practiced  at  Mound 
City  and  also  at  Paola,  and  from  1878  to  1884  was  eountj 
attorney  of  Linn  County.  He  was  also  a member  of  thci 
Board  of  Eegistry  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  during: 
the  administration  of  Governor  Frantz,  the  last  terri 
torial  governor. 

Since  his  location  in  Oklahoma  City  Judge  Douglas 
has  always  held  a position  among  the  ablest  in  the  loca' 
bar.  He  possesses  a sound  learning,  broad  experience  ii 
legal  affairs,  combined  with  a soundness  of  judgmeml 
and  a gravity  of  character  which  have  made  his  counse 
and  service  invaluable.  He  has  also  been  active  in  the 
progress  of  his  home  city  and  state  in  a civic  way,  anc 
has  been  a factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  publii 
movement.  While  a friend  of  the  statehood  movemen 
and  using  his  infltlence  to  secure  its  principal  object,  hi- 
was  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  convictions  durinj 
the  constitutional  convention  in  1907,  and  vigorous!;] 
opposed  many  measures  that  were  included  in  the  organi 
law  of  the  state  at  that  convention.  A republican  h 
politics,  he  has  always  been  an  ardent  supporter  o 
Theodore  Eoosevelt,.  whom  he  regards  as  the  greates: 
man  of  modern  times. 

For  years  Mr.  Douglas  was  regarded  and  accepted  a 
one  of  the  brightest  Masons  in  the  state,  serving  a 
grand  master  of  Oklahoma  in  1894-95,  and  during  th 
same  time  as  grand  high  priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  o 
Eoyal  Arch  Masons  of  Indian  Territory.  He  is  alsl 
afiiliated  with  the  Knights  Templar  and  the  Mystij 
Shrine  branches  of  the  fraternity. 

In  December,  1869,  Judge  Douglas  married  Sophi 
J.  Colman  at  Boone,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  died  f 
Oklahoma  City  in  1902,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tl| 
Oklahoma  City  Carnegie  Library,  and  a memorial  foul 
tain  was  afterwards  placed  in  front  of  the  buildiii 
bearing  her  name.  She  was  also  prominent  as  tl 
founder  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Oklij 
homa,  and  during  her  lifetime  was  one  of  the  most  actb 
in  the  educational,  religious  and  social  life  of  her  hon|j 
city.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  educated  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigai 
and  at  Vassar.  The  only  child  of  their  union,  Ma 
gregor  Douglas,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  year; 
but  left  a wife  and  three  flne  sons,  all  of  whom  Jud; 
Douglas  cherishes  most  kindly  and  with  whom  he  mak|| 
his  home.  Judge  Douglas  has  his  offices  in  the  Bau 
Building,  and  his  home  is  with  his  daughter  and  gran 
sons  at  48th  and  Western  Avenue. 
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’Meara,  has  had  a career  of  unusual  experience  in  the 
iw,  covering  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
lime  to  Oklahoma  with  a well  established  reputation  in 
is  profession,  gained  during  many  years  of  residence 
i Kentucky.  Mr.  O’Meara  was  at  one  time  a member 
f the  Kentucky  Legislature. 

Jerry  P.  0’Meai;a  was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
icky,  July  3,  1867,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Dooley) 

I ’Meara.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland.  His 
ather  who  died  in  1890,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  came  to 
ais  country  when  a young  man,  landing  in  New  York 
dty,  and  gradually  drifted  west  until  he  reached  Ken- 
aeky,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  railroads  for  a 
ime.  He  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Hardin  County, 
ud  there  became  identified  with  the  substantial  industry 
f farmer  and  stock  raiser,  which  he  followed  until  his 
eath.  He  was  a democrat  in  polities.  Mrs.  Mary 
► ’Meara  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  She  was 
landed  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  in  1863,  and  be- 
ame  the  mother  of  five  children,  as  follows : Mary ; 

erry  P. ; Patrick,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine ; 

• ohn;  and  Julia,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Jerry  P.  O ’Meara  a^ter  his  primary  education  at- 
’snded  St.  Joseph  College  in  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  and 
tudied  law  in  the  office  of  J.  P.  Hobson  at  Elizabeth- 
own.  His  admission  to  the  Kentucky  bar  came  in  1888 
t Elizabethtown,  and  after  that  he  was  identified  with 

growing  general  practice  up  to  April  17,  1907,  at  which 
ate  he  arrived  in  Oklahoma  and  located  at  Bartlesville, 
le  had  a general  practice  in  that  city  until  May  1,  1913, 
t which  date  he  became  associated  with  Eoger  S.  Sher- 
■lan  and  James  A.  Veasey  in  the  strong  and  highly 
'steemed  law  firm  of  Sherman,  Veasey  and  O’Meara  at 
'ulsa.  On  May  1,  1915,  Mr.  O’Meara  dissolved  his 
ssociation  with  Sherman  and  Veasey,  and  since  then 
as  assumed  an  independent  practice,  with  offices  in 
he  Clinton  Building. 

Mr.  O ’Meara  is  a member  of  the  County  and  Okla- 
oma  State  Bar  associations  and  the  American  Bar 
Lssociation.  He  is  affiliated  with  Bartlesville  Lodge 
f the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
vhights  of  Columbus.  As  a democrat  his  chief  political 
etivity  was  in  his  native  state,  where  he  was  elected 
or  one  term  as  a member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
Q 1891,  being  at  that  time  only  twenty-four  years 
f age. 

On  November  16,  1908,  Mr.  O’Meara  married  Nora 
crnold.  Mrs.  0 ’Meara  claims  Kentucky  as  her  home 
tate,  and  though  born  in  San  Francisco,  California, 
;rew  up  and  received  her  education  in  the  old  Bluegrass 
[istrict  of  Kentucky.  Her  parents,  Phillip  and  Mary 
Arnold  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky.  Soon  after  her 
)irth  the  family  returned  to  Kentucky. 

Edward  Taylor  Egberts.  While  a native  of  the  Mid- 
lie West,  Edward  Taylor  Eoberts  is  by  business  training 
md  inclination  an  Oklahoman,  and  in  this  state  he  has 
ound  the  opportunities  which  have  enabled  him  to  work 
Hit  a well-earned  success.  It  has  been  his  fortune  and 
irivilege  to  realize  many  of  his  early  ambitions,  and  he 
inds  himself  today,  with  powers  undiminished,  in  a posi- 
ion  of  prominence  among  his  fellow  business  men  at 
'Towata,  the  possessor  of  a firmly  established  commercial 
nterprise  and  of  an  excellent  reputation  for  integrity  in 
he  transactions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Eoberts  is  a product  of  the  farm,  born  in  Mont- 
;omery  County,  Indiana,  on  his  father’s  homestead,  a 
on  of  James  Thomas  and  Lydia  A.  (James)  Eoberts, 
September  3,  1863.  His  parents  were  Kentuckians,  but 
►ere  married  in  Indiana,  whence  they  moved  as  young 
leople  and  where  they  followed  farming  until  1870,  the 
ather  also  giving  some  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits. 


In  the  year  mentioned  the  family  removed  to  Liberty, 
Kansas,  where  James  T.  Eoberts  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock  raising  and  mercantile  lines  until  1881,  and 
then  moved  over  the  line  into  Indian  Territory  and  set- 
tled on  a farm  situated  six  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
site  of  Nowata.  Through  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  he  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
soil,  winning  a competence  through  steady  industry  and 
honorable  dealing.  His  death  occurred  in  1903,  at  which 
time  his  community  lost  one  of  its  respected  citizens. 
Mr.  Eoberts  was  a democrat,  but  took  only  a passive 
part  in  political  affairs.  Mrs.  Eoberts  died  in  1904,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  the  mother  of  seven  children, 
of  whom  five  are  living,  Edward  Taylor  having  been  the 
second  born. 

Edward  T.  Eoberts  was  seyen  years  of  age  when  the 
family  removed  to  Kansas,  and  there  in  the  district 
schools  of  Montgomery  County,  his  education  was  se- 
cured. He  was  but  eighteen  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma, 
and  here  liis  real  training  was  secured  on  the  farm  and 
ranch  near  Alluwe,  in  Nowata  County,  six  miles  from 
the  Town  of  Nowata.  In  1895  he  came  to  this  city, 
which  by  this  time  had  become  one  of  the  promising 
communities  of  the  section,  and  established  himself  in 
a furniture  business  in  piartnership  with  his  elder  brother, 
William  E.,  an  association  which  continued  until  1897. 
Mr.  Eoberts  then  embarked  in  business  alone,  as  the 
proprietor  of  a furniture  and  undertaking  establishment, 
of  which  he  remained  the  sole  owner  until  1908,  when 
his  son,  Joseph  E.,  was  admitted  to  partnership,  and 
since  that  time  the  concern  has  been  conducted  under  the 
style  of  E.  T.  Eoberts  & Son,  with  its  place  of  business 
at  No.  138-140  South  Maple  Street.  This  enterprise  has 
a modern  establishment  in  every  way,  equipped  with  all 
appurtenances  for  the  dignified,  sanitary  and  reverent 
handling  of  the  dead,  and  in  the  furniture  department 
may  be  found  a full  line  of  high-class  goods.  Mr.  Eob- 
erts, while  engrossed  largely  with  his  heavy  business  in- 
terests, finds  time  to  give  to  civic  betterment,  and  has 
served  on  the  school  board  for  some  nine  or  ten  years  and 
on  the  council  for  one  term.  He  is  a democrat  and 
known  as  one  of  his  party’s  stanch  wheel-horses  in  this 
county.  Mr.  Eoberts’  fraternal  connections  are  with 
Nowata  Lodge  No.  1151,  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

Mr.  Eoberts  was  married  August  13,  1885,  to  Miss 
Luella  Conner,  who  was  born  in  Kansas,  and  to  this- 
union  there  have  been  born  two  children:  Della,  who 

is  the  wife  of  J.  Euby  McKiiabe,  of  Newport,  Tennessee; 
and  Joseph  E.  The  latter  was  educated  in  the  imblic 
schools,  the  Nowata  High  School,  and  the  Barnes  School 
of  Undertaking  and  Scientific  Embalming  at  Chicago, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1910,  having 
become  associated  with  his  father  in  business  two  years 
before.  He  is  a member  of  Nowata  Lodge  No.  1151, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  known 
as  one  of  the  energetic  and  enterprising  young  business 
men  of  his  community,  where  he  is  generally  popular 
with  a large  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  married  Miss 
Addie  Lowerance,  who  was  born  in  Nowata  County,  In- 
dian Territory,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter: 
Katherine  May. 

Andrew  P.  Watson.  The  well-deserved  title  of  “Po- 
tato King  of  Oklahoma  ’ ’ has  been  won  by  Andrew  P. 
Watson,  who  from  the  year  1900  has  been  carrying  on 
extensive  operations  in  the  growing  of  this  vegetable 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie  County,  and 
who,  as  head  of  the  Potato  Growers’  Association,  has 
accomplished  niucli  in  the  interests  of  the  tuber  shippers 
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of  the  state.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Watson  is  a resi- 
dent of  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  is  a member  of  the 
State  Corporation  Commission,  on  which  body  he  has 
served  since  Oklahoma's  acquirement  of  statehood,  in 
1907. 

Mr.  Watson  belong  to  a family  of  Scotch  origin,  whose 
American  ancestor  came  to  this  country  prior  to  the 
Eevolutionary  war  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  His 
grandfather  was  a participant  in  the  War  of  1812,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
in  that  capacity  built  the  breastworks  at  Honeyhill, 
South  Carolina.  Andrew  P.  Watson  was  born  at  Ac- 
worth,  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  June  11,  1848,  the  son  of 
farming  people,  James  M.  and  Nancy  S.  (Mayes)  Wat- 
son. He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  laid  aside  his 
schoolbooks  to  enlist  under  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy, 
refugeeing  to  South  Carolina  and  joining  a volunteer 
regiment  from  that  state.  During  the  last  eight  months 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the  South  and  the  North 
he  capably  commanded  a company  of  sixteen-year-old 
boys,  and  it  is  a remarkable  coincidence  that  he  occu- 
pied, fifty-two  years  after  their  erection,  the  breast- 
works which  had  been  built  by  his  grandfather,  at 
Honeyhill.  With  the  fall  of  the  lost  cause,  Mr.  Watson 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  with  them  went 
in  1867  to  Mississippi,  which  state  he  made  his  home 
until  1900,  when  he  was  attracted  by  the  opportunities 
offered  by  Oklahoma  and,  coming  hither,  settled  at 
Shawnee,  where  he  still  has  extensive  and  important  in- 
terests. On  his  arrival,  he  at  once  recognized  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  section  for  potato-growing,  in  which  he 
interested  himself  so  actively  and  intelligently  that  he 
was  soon  in  command  of  a large  enterprise,  and  since 
that  time  has  raised  more  and  better  potatoes  than  any 
other  man  in  the  state.  He  has  had  two  crops  a year, 
with  an  average  as  high  as  100  acres,  and  an  average 
yield  of  1.52  bushels  for  a first  crop,  and  the  consummate 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  his  great  operations 
have  fairly  won  for  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  known, 
that  of  “Potato  King.”  Mr.  Watson’s  business  asso- 
ciates, and  the  farmers  generally  in  the  state,  realizing 
his  ability,  elected  him  to  represent  them  in  the  capacity 
of  head  of  the  Potato  Growers’  Association  of  the  state, 
in  which  office  he  has  carefully  watched  the  markets  and 
production  in  other  sections,  notably  Colorado,  so  as  to 
advise  the  growers  of  Oklahoma  as  to  the  outlook  for 
planting  and  shipping  large  crops.  No  one  in  the  state 
is  better  posted  upon  the  potato  situation  and  conditions 
than  is  Mr.  Watson. 

In  1907,  at  the  time  of  statehood,  Mr.  Watson  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Com- 
mission, and  drew  the  short  term  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  months.  In  1908  he  was  re-elected  for  the  six-year 
term,  and  in  1914  became  the  democratic  candidate  for 
re-election  to  this  office.  He  has  been  a democrat  since 
attaining  his  majority,  and  has  been  an  active  worker 
in  his  party’s  ranks.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Watson  is  con- 
nected with  the  Masons  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  Watson  has  never  forgotten  his  old  com- 
rades of  the  Civil  war,  and  at  present  is  commander  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  Confederate  Veterans,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  He  maintains  offices  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Mercantile  Building,  while  his  home  is  lo- 
cated at  No.  141  East  Twelfth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Watson  was  married  in  1873  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Strickland,  of  Brookhaven,  Mississippi,  who  died  in 
1888,  the  mother  of  four  children:  Madie  M.,  who  became 
the  wife  of  D.  A.  McPherson,  of  Aaden,  Mississippi; 
Pickens,  who  resides  at  Oklahoma  City;  James  S.,  who 
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is  a practicing  attorney  of  Oklahom  City;  and  Archie 
H.,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Hollister,  Oklahoma.  In  1890  1 
Mr.  Watson  was  again  married,  his  bride  being  Miss  ■ 
Adele  Stallings,  of  Starkville,  Mississippi.  Three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them : Louise,  Tom  P.  and  Eobert 
M.,  all  residing  at  home. 

Thomas  Emmett  Smiley.  Thirty  years  a resident  of 
Oklahoma  and  a pioneer  business  man  of  Tulsa,  Mr. 
Smiley  was  born  at  Belfast,  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  ' 
December  19,  1863,  son  of  Newton  J.  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth (Hall)  Smiley,  both  natives  of  Marshall  County,  I 
the  former  a son  of  Hugh  Smiley,  who  was  born  in  I 
Scotland,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  who  came  to  America 
when  a young  man,  first  settling  in  South  Carolina  and 
thence  removing  to  Tennessee. 

Beared  on  the  old  homestead  farm,  Thomas  Emmett  | 
Smiley  attended  the  schools  of  Marshall  County,  Ten-  I 
nessee,  and  lived  at  home  until  1882.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen ‘he  went  to  the  Southwest,  remaining  in  Texas  jl 
about  one  year,  and  in  the  summer  of  1884  came  to  i 
Indian  Territory.  He  reached  Tulsa,  then  a mere  village,  i: 
on  the  2d  of  June.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  as  j 
a clerk  in  the  pioneer  mercantile  establishment  of  the 
H.  C.  Hall  Merchandise  Company,  and  later  worked  at 
the  carpenter ’s  trade.  For  some  time  he  was  on  the 
Turkey-Track  Eanch  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Nation. 
Later  at  Tulsa  Mr.  Smiley  developed  a business  in  the  ] 
buying  and  selling  of  walnut  logs  and  other  hardwood  1 
products,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  interested  prin- 
cipals of  the  Dickinson-Goodman-Smiley  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers.  With  this! 
company  he  continued  actively  for  a period  of  fourteen 
years.  At  Tulsa  he  has  had  at  different  times  a share  t 
in  the  local  government,  and  has  identified  himself  with* 
most  of  the  movements  of  a social  and  civic  nature.  Hef 
is  a democrat,  and  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  has  afifilia-i 
tions  with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  71,  A.  P.  & A.  M. ; Tulsal 
Chapter  No.  52,  E.  A.  M. ; Trinity  Commandery,  Knights! 
Templar,  Akdar  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  and  Indian! 
Consistory,  Scottish  Eite,  at  Guthrie,  in  which  he  has* 
received  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is  a member  also} 
of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  O.  E.  ; 

Mr.  Smiley  married  Miss  Nora  Perryman,  who  was: 
born  and  reared  in  Indian  Territory,  and  who  died! 
October  6,  1898.  She  is  survived  by  three  children,! 
Lottie,  Emmett  and  Allen,  and  the  only  daughter  is  now| 
the  wife  of  William  Smith,  of  Tulsa.  June  16,  1901, | 
Mr.  Smiley  married  Miss  Sarah  Fortner,  who  was  bornf 
in  Kansas.  The  two  children  of  this  union  are  Keith  W.j 
and  T.  E;  Jr.  Mr.  Smiley  has  his  business  office  in  the' 
First  National  Bank  Building  and  his  home  is  at  616! 
South  Detroit  Street.  I 

James  Woolley.  The  present  efficient  and  popularj 
sheriff  of  Tulsa  County  has  been  a resident  of  the  South-f 
west  Horn  tne  time  of  his  birth,  early  became  prominentlyl 
identified  with  the  great  cattle  industry,  long  before  the, 
immense  open  ranges  had  suffered  restriction,  and  his,; 
operations  were  not  confined  to  his  native  State  of  Texas'' 
but  extended  also  into  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma! , 
Territory — the  present  State  of  Oklahoma,  within  whose' 
borders  he  has  maintained  his  home  about  twenty-eight' 
years  and  with  the  civic  and  industrial  progress  of  whichi 
he  has  been  closely  concerned.  He  is  the  owner  of  a| 
well  improved  farm  property  in  Tulsa  County,  besides! 
being  interested  in  productive  and  development  work  in 
the  oil  fields,  and  his  popularity  has  been  signified  by  hiS; 
being  chosen  to  various  positions  of  public  trust,  his' 
service  as  a member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners: 
having  immediately  preceded  his  election  to  his  present 
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bffi.ce,  in  which  he  is  giving  a vigorous  and  effective  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Woolley  was  born  at  Weatherford,  the  judicial 
:enter  of  Parker  County,  Texas,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1868,  and  was  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  nine 
children  of  Elijah  and  Elizabeth  (Howard)  Woolley, 
both  of  whom  were  born  near  Springfield,  Missouri, 
in  Greene  County.  The  parents  passed  the  closing  years 
of  their  lives  in  Texas  and  each  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-four  years.  In  his  native  state  Elijah  Woolley 
(vas  reared  to  manhood,  and  there  he  continued  to  be 
identified  with  farming  and  stock-raising  nntil  1866, 
when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Texas,  where  he 
became  a pioneer  agriculturist  and  a prominent  and  suc- 
cessful stockman,  his  operations  in  Hhe  cattle  business 
having  been  of  extensive  order.  He  was  a man  of 
sterling  worth,  energetic  and  resourceful,  loyal  as  a 
leitizen  and  a staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  party. 

After  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Lone  Star  State  the  present  sheriff  of 


Tulsa  County  continued  to  be  associated  with  his  father ’s 
farm  and  cattle  business  until  he  had  attained  to  the 
;age  of  nineteen  years,  when  he  initiated  independent 
operations  in  the  handling  of  cattle.  He  gained  broad 
and  practical  experience  in  this  field  of  industrial  enter- 
prise, in  connection  with  which  he  handled  thousands  of 
cattle  in  Texas  and  later  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
'Oklahoma.  Here  he  grazed  large  herds  on  the  open 
range  and  in  pastures,  and  his  cattle  were  shipped  to  the 
markets  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  His 
ability  and  energy  brought  to  him  marked  success  and 
prestige,  and  for  a long  period  he  was  known  as  one  of 
the  representative  cattlemen  of  the  Southwest,  his  ship- 
ments from  Oklahoma  having  averaged  from  8,000  to 
10,000  head  annually.  Later  he  became  actively  con- 
cerned in  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal,  and  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Oklahoma  coal  fields  continued  until  1907,  the 
year  of  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as  a state.  In  this 
year  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  first  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Tulsa  County  under  the  state 
government,  and  of  this  important  office  he  continued 
the  incumbent  two  successive  terms,  within  which  he  advo- 
cated and  upheld  progressive  policies  that  tended  greatly 


to  the  civic  and  material  advancement  of  the  county  and 
the  city  of  Tulsa.  In  the  meanwhile  he  gave  his  general 
supervision  to  his  well  improved  farm,  which  is  one  of 
the  valuable  properties  of  Tulsa  County,  and  also  oper- 
ated oil  wells,  these  lines  of  enterprise  still  receiving  his 
active  attention.  Mr.  Woolley  has  shown  himself  to  be 
most  liberal  and  public-spirited  and  as  a stalwart  in  the 
camp  of  the  democratic  party  he  has  been  influential  in 
political  affairs  of  Tulsa  County.  In  November,  1914, 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  this  office  on  the  4th  of  January,  1915,  his  pre- 
'ferment  in  this  connection  giving  evidence  of  the  con- 
fldence  and  esteem  reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of  the 
county.  The  sheriff  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  well  known  in  the  state  of  his 
adoption  and  may  consistently  be  termed  one  of  the 
pioneer  citizens  of  the  City  of  Tulsa. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1898,  Mr.  Woolley  wedded 
Miss  Texana  Dawson,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Texas, 
and  they  have  three  children — Irene,  William  E.  and 
Leon. 
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Zadoc  J.  Harrison.  From  an  historical  and  general 
civic  standpoint  one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  the  condi- 
tions and  influences  that  mark  the  present  era  in  the 
vigorous  young  State  of  Oklahoma  is  that  involved  in 
the  fact  that  here  are  found  as  representative  figures 
in  profession  and  business  life  and  as  progressive  and 
liberal  citizens  concerned  with  governmental  and  other 
pul)lic  affairs  many  sterling  native  sons  who  can  claim  a 
strain  of  Indian  blood  in  their  ancestry  and  personalities 
and  who  are  thus  proving  useful  scions  of  those  whose 
first  w'as  the  dominion  in  this  now  opulent  common- 
wealth and  who  are  honoring  the  Indian  as  well  as  the 
white  race  by  their  character  and  achievement.  Such  a 
citizen  is  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  won  for  himself  strong 
vantage-place  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
Bryan  County.  Apropos  of  his  career  the  following  ap- 
]ireeiative  statements  have  been  written,  and  they  are 
well  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  this  connection; 

‘ ‘ That  Indian  citizens  of  this  generation  have  made 
progress  equally  ak  meritorious  as  that  of  the  white  man 
has  no  better  illustration  than  that  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  Oklahoma  so  many  young  men  of  Indian  blood 
are  filling  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility,  further 
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interest  being  implied  in  the  circunistauce  of  their  having 
received  their  early  education  in  the  leading  schools  of 
the  various  Indian  Nations  that  were  formerly  con- 
stituent parts  of  Indian  Territory.  In  the  Choctaw 
Indian  section  of  Oklahoma  there  are  now  very  few  in- 
stances to  be  found  in  which  educated  Indians  revert  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  though  such  action  in 
former  years  proved  a discouraging  element  in  connec- 
tion with  educational  work  among  the  youth  of  the 
various  Nations. 

“The  Jones  Academy  at  Harshorne,  Pittsburg  county, 
in  which  scores  of  Indian  boys  have  been  educated,  un- 
doubtedly is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  institutions 
of  foremost  rank  in  its  service  to  the  Indian  youth  and 
in  the  number  of  young  men  it  has  prepared  for  business 
and  professional  vocations.  From  this  school  came  Zadoc 
.) . Harrison,  and  from  it  in  recent  years  have  come  also 
many  other  sterling  young  men  of  Indian  lineage  who 
are  making  for  themselves  places  of  usefulness  and 
honor  in  professional  and  business  activities  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  probable  that  of  the  school- 
mates of  Mr.  Harrison  a majority  have  become  identi- 
fied with  the  banking  business.  Every  county  in  the 
former  Choctaw  Nation  has  a few  of  these  young  men 
in  its  banking  institutions ; others  have  entered  the 
legal  profession  and  have  gained  success  in  the  same. 

“The  admirable  intellectual  and  professional  training 
which  Mr.  Harrison  acquired  eminently  betokens  the 
interest  manifested  in  education  by  the  Choctaws  of 
recent  years.  The  percentage  of  Indian  boys  who 
reached  the  academy  stage  of  education  and  who  have 
then  become  definitely  ambitious  for  the  gaining  of  more 
liberal  education,  has  proved  to  be  appreciably  larger  than 
that  of  the  white  boys  of  the  same  locality  and  genera- 
tion. Many  of  the  youth  of  Indian  strains  of  blood  have 
attended  from  tw’O  to  six  schools  before  initiating  active 
careers  of  usefulness.  For  example,  Mr.  Harrison  was 
afforded  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  Lehigh 
and  then  continued  his  studies  in  the  Baptist  Academy 
at  Atoka.  Later  he  was  a student  in  Spencer  Academy, 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation;  Harrell  Institute,  at  Muskogee; 
Jones  Academy,  at  Hartshorne;  the  law  school  of  Ep- 
worth  University,  in  Oklahoma  City;  and  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  in  the  same  city.  That  he  has  dis- 
tinctive business  ability  is  evidenced  by  his  successful 
association  with  banking  institutions  since  receiving  his 
education.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Harrison  was  born  at  Atoka,  the  present  judicial 
center  of  the  Oklahoma  county  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  date  of  his  nativity  was  July  29,  1888.  He  is  a son 
of  Eobert  W.  and  Sarah  (Scoggins)  Harrison.  His 
father  was  born  in  Kiamichi  County  of  the  former 
Choctaw  Nation,  and  in  his  maturity  became  a prominent 
and  influential  citizen  of  that  nation,  in  the  legislature 
of  wdiich  he  served  with  marked  loyalty  and  efficiency, 
besides  which  he  held  for  eight  years  the  office  of  clerk 
of  Atoka  County  while  that  county  was  still  a part  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  After  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to 
statehood  he  continued  his  effective  service  as  county 
clerk  for  a further  period  of  four  years.  He  retired 
from  this  office  in  1912  and  he  and  his  wife  have  since 
maintained  their  residence  on  their  well  improved  home- 
stead farm  near  Kenefick,  Bryan  County. 

Zadoc  Harrison,  grandfather  of  him  whose  name  in- 
troduces this  article,  came  with  the  Choctaws  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  Indian  Territory  in  1832,  and  he  settled  at 
what  is  now  Kent,  in  Choctaw  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  and  live  stock  business  and  eventually 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  maternal  great-grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  an  interpreter 
for  the  United  States  Government  and  assisted  in  the 


transferring  of  the  Indians  to  Indian  Territory.  H 
died  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  after  returnmg  to  tha 
state  lor  another  detachment  of  Indians.  i 

Zadoc  J.  Harrison  was  admitted  to  the  Oklahoma  ba 
in  1911,  but  Irom  that  time  lorward  until  August,  191f 
he  was  actively  concerned  with  the  banking  businesi 
In  this  field  of  endeavor  he  initiated  his  service  in  th 
Oklahoma  State  Bank  at  Atoka,  under  J.  L).  Lankforc 
who  has  since  served  with  marked  ability  as  State  Ban 
Commissioner  of  Oklahoma.  Alter  two  years  Mr.  Hai 
rison  was  transferred  to  the  Flanters’  State  Bank  a 
Tushka,  Atoka  County,  where  he  remained  one  yeai 
He  then,  in  1913,  assumed  the  position  of  assistan 
cashier  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bank  at  Caddo,  Bryai 
County,  and  of  this  position  he  continued  the  incumben 
until  August,  1915,  when  he  was  appointed  by  th 
superintendent  of  Union  Indian  Agency,  at  Muskogee 
as  appraiser  of  Indian  lands.  He  has  done  effective 
work  in  his  profession,  has  proved  himself  a loyal  ani 
public-spirited  citizen  of  broad  and  well  fortified  con 
victions  concerning  governmental  policies,  is  afliliatei 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  both  he  and  his  wif. 
hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  1911,  at  Tushka,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  o 
Mr.  Harrison  to  Miss  Frances  Herndon,  and  they  have  . 
winsome  little  daughter,  Francile,  who  celebrated  he 
third  birthday  anniversary  in  1915. 
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Adolph  Oscar  Johnson  has  been  identified  in  on', 
capacity  or  another  with  the  Commercial  National  Banll 
of  Checotah  since  its  organization  in  1901  as  the  Citizen* 
Bank  of  Checotah.  Today  he  is  president  of  the  Com| 
mercial  National,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  thij 
town  and  county. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  born  in  Fremont,  Nebraska,  on  Janu! 
ary  20,  1882,  and  is  a son  of  Gust  and  Sarah  L.  (Mattij 
son)  Johnson.  They  were  both  natives  of  Sweden,  and 
the  father  was  a farmer  all  his  life.  Adolph  Johnsoi) 
had  his  early  training  on  a Nebraska  farm,  went  to  sehoo 
when  it  was  possible,  finishing  his  training  in  the  hig) 
school  at  Wausa,  Nebraska,  and  followed  that  with  : 
course  in  the  normal  school  at  Fremont,  Nebraska.  H'! 
specialized  in  commercial  work  there,  and  when  he  cam'' 
to  Indian  Territory  in  1902,  he  secured  a position  witl( 
the  Citizens  Bank  at  Oktaha,  in  what  is  now  Muskogeij 
County.  Mr.  Johnson  held  that  position  until  May  15; 
1904,  when  he  became  bookkeeiJer  for  the  Citizens  Ban!! 
of  Checotah.  This  bank  was  organized  in  1901,  and  ii 
1906  it  was  reorganized,  the  Commercial  Bank,  a stati 
institution,  being  evolved.  The  Commercial  Bank  was  ir 
turn  succeeded  by  the  Commercial  National  Bank  ii 
1911,  Mr.  Johnson  being  named  for  the  presidency  upoi 
reorganization.  The  bank  has  a capitalization  of  $50,000 
and  in  July,  1915,  its  official  report  showed  a surplus  o 
$10,000.  Several  prominent  men  of  Checotah  are  identi| 
fied  with  the  bank  and  its  progress  has  been  continually 
upward.  Its  volume  of  business  increases  yearly,  and  i' 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  solid  among  the  banks  o ! 
Eastern  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Johnson  has  advanced  from  th(J 
post  of  bookkeeper  in  the  old  Citizens  Bank  to  cashie', 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  still  later  to  the  presidency! 
of  the  bank  on  its  reorganization  to  a national  institiij 
tion.  He  is  regarded  as  a capable  financier,  and  he  hai 
had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of  the  bank  in  the  past  fev^ 
years.  He  is  also  held  in  high  esteem  as  a citizen,  as  hai 
been  indicated  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  mayor  oi 
Checotah  in  1915.  He  is  distinguished  in  the  office  ai 
being  the  first  republican  to  hold  that  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a Scottish  Eite  Mason,  and  has  takei 
the  thirty-second  degree.  He  is  at  present  master  o: 
the  blue  lodge  in  Checotah,  and  is  a member  of  the 
shrine.  He  also  has  membership  in  the  Knights  o; 
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Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
With  his  family,  he  has  a place  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church. 

In  1906  Mr.  Johnson  married  Miss  Pearl  Gentry,  and 
they  have  one  son — AdoljJh  Oscar,  Jr. 

Frank  Barnes.  When  a mere  youth  Mr.  Barnes 
gained  his  initial  experience  in  connection  with  the  pe- 
troleum industry  and  in  later  years  he  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  development  and  production 
of  oil  and  gas  in  various  fields.  Since  1905  he  has  been 
actively  concerned  with  these  important  lines  of  enter- 
prise in  Oklahoma  and  he  maintains  his  residence  in  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  with  business  offices  at  612  Daniels  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Barnes  claims  the  old  Keystone  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity  and  is  a scion  of  old  and  honored 
families  of  that  historic  commonwealth.  He  was  born 
at  Pleasantville,  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1871,  and  was  the  fourth  in  order 
of  birth  in  a faniily  of  seven  children,  all  of  whom  are 
living  except  one.  He  is  a son  of  Stephen  A.  and  Caro- 
line G.  (George)  Barnes,  both  natives  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  former  was  born  in 
1837  and  the  latter  in  1842,  the  death  of  the  father 
having  occurred  in  1893  and  that  of  the  mother  in  1905. 

Stephen  A.  Barnes  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
development  work  in  the  oil  fields  about  Oil  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  later  was  engaged  in  the  oil  development  and 
supply  business  in  the  City  of  Pit  Hole.  Thereafter  he 
was  an  influential  factor  in  oil  development  and  produc- 
tion in  the  field  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  family  home  was  maintained  at  Pleasantville  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  review.  Stephen 
A.  Barnes  rendered  specially  valuable  service  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  during  the  climacteric  period  of  the  Civil 
war,  and  his  intrepid  valor  led  him  into  many  specially 
dangerous  positions  and  hazardous  undertakings,  since 
the  major  part  of  his  service  was  in  capacity  of  scout, 
in  the  command  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  his  effi- 
ciency and  courage  having  made  him  distinctly  persona 
non  grata  to  the  Confederate  authorities,  who  offered  a 
large  reward  for  his  capture.  He  was  a man  of  strong 
character  and  impregnable  integrity  in  all  of  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  commanded  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  all  who  came  within  the  compass  of  his  influence, 
and  was  a loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,  a stalwart  in  the 
camp  of  the  republican  party  and  a valued  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic. 

The  public  schools  of  his  native  village  afforded  to 
Prank  Barnes  his  early  educational  advantages,  which 
were  supplemented  by  an  effective  course  in  a business 
college  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  this  train- 
ing he  held  for  a short  time  a position  as  bookkeeper, 
and  he  then  identified  himself  with  the  oil  industry,  in 
Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  actively 
concerned  with  the  drilling  of  new  wells,  as  was  he  later 
also  in  Butler  County,  that  state. 

In  1905  Mr.  Barnes  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and 
identified  himself  actively  with  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  wells  in  the  field  about  Bartlesville,  Washing- 
ton County,  his  operations  later  having  extended  into 
the  Bristow  fields,  in  Creek  County,  where  he  did  a 
successful  business  in  the  leasing  of  properties  and  the 
developing  of  oil  and  gas.  With  these  lines  of  enter- 
prise he  is  still  actively  concerned  and  his  interests  are 
of  important  order,  his  business  activities  having  been 
centralized  at  Tulsa  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  a liberal  and  progressive  citizen,  is  a 
republican  in  national  politics,  but  in  local  affairs,  where 
general  governmental  issues  are  not  involved,  he  gives  his 
support  to  the  men  and  measures  meeting  the  approval 


of  his  judgment.  He  is  a trustee  and  a member  of  the 
executive  board  of  Kendall  College,  and  both  he  and  his 
wile  hold  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  Bartlesville  Lodge,  JMo.  284,  Ancient  I'ree  & Ac- 
cepted Masons,  at  Bartlesville,  this  state,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
raised  to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason,  and  he  still  retains 
his  affiliation  with  this  lodge.  In  his  home  city  he  holds 
membership  in  Tulsa  Chapter,  No.  52,  Loyal  Ai’ch  Ma- 
sons; Trinity  Commandery,  No.  20,  Knights  Templars; 
Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  an  appreciative  member 
of  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  946,  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  to  identify  himself  with  which  he  received 
a dimit  from  the  lodge  at  Bartlesville. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1900,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Barnes  to  Miss  Hortense  Mallory,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  three  children  of  this  union  are 
Eeginald  William,  Elizabeth  and  Katherine  L. 

Egbert  Bunton  Hutchinson,  merchant  of  Checotah 
and  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  place,  was  born 
at  HElsboro,  Illinois,  on  March  10,  1862,  but  was  reared 
principally  at  Vincennes,  Indiana.  His  father,  James 
G.  Hutchinson,  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents,  was  born  in 
England,  and  came  with  them  to  America  when  a child. 
The  father  was  a minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
passed  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  church.  He  settled 
with  his  family  in  Illinois,  and  there  James  Hutchinson, 
lather  of  the  subject,  grew  to  manhood.  Alter  his  mar- 
riage to  Mary  C.  Beeler,  Mr.  Hutchinson  lived  a short 
time  in  Illinois,  and  then  removed  to  Vincennes,  Indiana, 
in  which  jilace  his  wife  was  born  and  reared.  (She  was  a 
relative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families 
in  Vincennes,  the  Buntons,  a member  of  which  was  the 
principal  character  of  the  well  known  novel,  ‘ ‘ Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes.”  In  Indiana  Mr.  Hutchinson  became  a 
prominent  newspaper  man  and  politician.  He  served  on 
the  staff  of  Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  war  governor  of 
Indiana,  and  he  died  at  Vincennes  in  1868.  His  widow 
married  a second  time,  and  removed  to  Cairo,  Illinois, 
where  a part  of  the  youth  of  Eichard  B.  Hutchinson  was 
spent.  Later  the  family  took  up  its  residence  in  Little 
Eock,  Arkansas,  in  about  1879,  and  it  was  from  that  city 
that  Mr.  Hutchinson  came  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, in  1889. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  had  gained  a common  school  education 
and  on  locating  in  Muskogee  secured  a clerical  position 
with  the  Patterson  Mercantile  Company.  He  remained 
at  Muskogee  until  1906  when  he  came  to  Checotah  and 
here  engaged  in  the  merchandise  business.  For  years 
the  firm,  under  the  name  of  the  Hutchinson  MercantEe 
Company,  but  now  The  Hutchinsons  (Inc.),  has  carried 
on  a leading  business  in  general  merchandise  in  and  about 
Checotah.  They  have  also  dealt  largely  in  cotton,  oper- 
ating a number  of  cotton  gins,  etc. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  been  prominent  as  a factor  in  the 
development  of  the  thriving  Town  of  Checotah,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  he  has  in  some  manner  been 
identified  with  almost  every  important  enterprise  in  the 
community.  For  some  years  he  has  given  much  of  his 
time  to  the  real  estate  business,  and  is  now  the  owner  of 
a considerable  property  in  the  town  and  county,  includ- 
ing valuable  farm  lands. 

Always  a democrat,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  never  been  an 
office  holder  or  a seeker  after  political  favors.  He  has 
given  his  loyal  support  to  the  party,  but  his  first  interests 
in  a political  way  are  in  the  interests  of  his  town  and 
county.  He  is  a Mason  of  the  Scottish  Eite  branch,  and 
a Knight  Templar.  He  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Hd  has  been  twice 
married,  and  has  two  sons  who  are  associated  with  him 
in  his  business  enterprises. 
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George  E.  Jaiin.  The  incident  that  resulted  in  mak- 
ing George  E.  Jahn  a permanent  citizen  of  Oklahoma 
became  one  of  historic  value  in  the  annals  of  the  state. 
After  devoting  a number  of  years  to  the  newspaper 
business  in  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  and  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Mr.  Jahn  went  South  to  take  charge  of  the 
Tribune,  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  at  that  time  owned 
and  edited  by  Cairtain  Everly.  While  there  he  became 
attracted  by  the  novelty  and  change  of  frontier  life  in 
the  Indian  nations  just  over  the  Arkansas  border  and 
resolved  to  enter  that  interesting  land.  Accordingly  he 
went  to  Muskogee,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Indian 
country,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  months  on  the 
Phoenix,  at  that  time  owned  by  Dr.  Leo  Bennett,  later 
United  States  marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Okla- 
homa. From  there  he  transferred  to  Atoka,  and  set 
up  in  type  and  edited  the  compilation  of  the  Chickasaw 
laws  and  constitution  in  the  Choctaw  language  and  also 
the  translation  into  the  English  language.  These  two 
books  were  published  in  the  office  of  the  Indian  Citizen, 
at  Atoka,  one  of  the  oldest  papers  of  the  two  Indian 
nations,  were  bound  at  St.  Louis,  and  became  valuable 
contributions  to  the  legal  literature  of  that  day.  Hav- 
ing by  this  work  established  himself  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, Mr.  Jahn  determined  to  make  it  his  home  and  in 
1893  he  established  the  Coalgate  Independent,  which  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  papers  of  the  Choctaw  nation.  Suc- 
ceeding consolidations  and  transfers  of  plants  have  made 
this  paper  the  beginning  of  the  Eecord-Eegister,  which 
is  now  the  leading  newspaper  of  Coal  County. 

Mr.  Jahn  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  September 
24,  1851,  and  is  a son  of  John  T.  and  Katherine  Eliza- 
beth (Kraus)  Jahn,  both  parents  being  born  in  Germany 
near  the  birthplace  of  the  German  emperor.  His  father, 
who  was  a jeweler,  came  to  America  in  1849  and  settled 
at  St.  Louis.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  entered 
the  Union  army,  and  while  still  a soldier  died  from 
exposure  incurred  during  that  conflict.  In  1852,  the 
family  had  moved  to  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  and  it  was 
there  that  George  E.  Jahn  secured  his  public  school 
education,  which  he  later  supplemented  with  the  training 
that  comes  from  a career  in  the  profession  of  journalism. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  entered  that  vocation, 
in  whose  ranks  he  remained  a member  for  a period  of 
forty  years.  At  one  time  he  was  the  youngest  news- 
paper editor  in  Illinois  and  the  youngest  editor  of  a 
democratic  paper  in  the  United  States.  Among  his 
earlier  experiences  in  the  profession  was  that  as  editor 
of  the  Waterloo  Times  which  was  owned  by  Col.  Bill 
Morrison,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Illinois.  During  that  period  he  revived  his  study  of  the 
German  language,  which  had  been  neglected  by  his 
parents  after  they  had  become  Americans,  and  for 
three  years  he  edited  a German  newspaper  and  also 
wrote  articles  for  German  publications  at  St.  Louis.  He 
also  taught  in  the  German  schools  of  that  section,  but 
abandoned  the  educational  profession  to  accept  a posi- 
tion on  the  Post-Dispatch,  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was 
employed  for  four  or  five  years  as  proof-reader,  resign- 
ing that  position  to  go  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Jahn  recalls  that  during  his  stay  at  Fort  Smith  he  em- 
ployed as  reporter  on  the  Tribune  a bright,  energetic 
young  man  from  Kansas,  whom  it  later  developed  was 
Frederick  Funston,  now  a general  in  the  United  States 
army.  At  Fort  Smith,  also,  Mr.  Jahn  became  acquainted 
with  Doctor  Bennet,  who  was  an  Indian  agent  in  the 
Choctaw  country  and  who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Mus- 
kogee. The  newspaper  that  he  established  a short  time 
later  at  Coalgate  for  a long  time  was  the  only  democratic 
paper  published  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Throughout  his  life  Mr.  Jahn  has  been  an  active  demo- 
crat who  has  believed  in  fighting  for  the  principles  of 


his  party.  After  having  concluded  to  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  Indian  country,  he  helped  to  initiate  a 
movement  for  the  permanent  organization  of  that  party 
in  the  Indian  Territory  as  far  back  as  1892.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  that  region  had  been  ruled  from  Washing- 
ton, where  a reimblican  administration  was  in  power. 
Eobert  L.  Williams  of  Durant,  Oklahoma,  now  governor 
of  the  state;  William  H.  Murray,  of  Tishomingo,  now 
congressman;  Presley  Lester,  of  McAlester,  now  post- 
master at  McAlester,  and  Presby  B.  Cole,  now  dis- 
trict judge  at  McAlester,  were  among  the  representa- 
tive men  of  the  Indian  country  who  joined  in  the  move- 
ment. The  party  was  organized  and  began  its  fight  for 
statehood.  Its  first  important  participation  in  national 
politics  was  in  1896  when  its  delegates  sat  in  the  conven- 
tion at  Vinita,  where  Bland  was  suggested  for  the 
presidency  at  the  solicitation  of  Bryan,  who  was  the 
favorite,  and  who  was  nominated  in  the  same  campaign 
at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jahn  acquired  a general  knowledge  of  the  law 
through  home  study,  newspaper  work  and  observation, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  July  27,  1909,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma.  The  previous  year  he  had 
been  elected  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature 
from  Coal  County,  and  in  that  body,  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  took  a leading  part  in  printing- 
matters  and  awarded  contracts  that  effected  a consider- 
able saving  to  the  state  over  the  cost  of  printing  during 
the  First  Legislature.  For  twenty-seven  months  he  was 
in  the  district  clerk’s  office  in  Coal  County,  and  he  has 
also  served  as  mayor  of  Coalgate,  as  well  as  president 
of  the  Coalgate  Commercial  Club,  of  which  he  is  at  this 
time  secretary.  He  retains  his  loyalty  to  the  democratic 
party  and  participates  actively  in  its  campaigns.  Mr. 
Jahn  has  been  a useful  citizen  of  the  town  almost  since 
the  time  of  its  inception  and  has  been  a stirring  part  of 
the  force  that  has  developed  an  excellent  water  system, 
a modern  sewer  system,  up-to-date  street  pavement  and 
other  improvements,  and  procured  for  the  town  a branch 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Eailroad  that  runs  from 
Atoka  to  Oklahoma  City. 

In  1888,  at  Wagoner,  Indian  Territory,  Mr.  Jahn  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  and  to  this 
union  there  have  been  born  three  children,  namely:  Mrs.  j 
Katrina  Cusenberry,  who  is  the  wife  of  an  official  of 
the  F'olsom-Morris  Coal  Mining  Company,  at  Lehigh, 
Oklahoma;  Lota,  who  is  general  manager  in  the  Coalgate 
District  for  the  Pioneer  Telephone  Company;  and  Lester 
Bryan,  who  was  named  after  Presley  Lester  of  McAles- 
ter,  Oklahoma,  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  who  has  just  graduated  from  Coalgate 
High  School  and  in  1916  will  become  a student  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jahn  is  a member  of  the 
Lutheran  Evangelical  Church,  and  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  bar  associations  of  Coal  County  and  Okla- 
homa. His  residence  is  maintained  at  Coalgate. 

Walter  L.  Owen.  After  about  seven  years  of  suc- 
cessful practice  in  his  native  State  of  Kansas,  Walter 
L.  Owen  identified  himself  with  the  bar  at  Cherokee 
soon  after  Oklahoma  became  a state,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  both  in  ability  and  success  of  prac- 
tice in  Alfalfa  County.  While  he  has  confined  himself 
quite  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  his  profession,  he  has 
always  been  known  as  a public  spirited  factor  in  local 
affairs,  and  is  one  of  the  men  upon  whom  the  community 
counts  for  assistance  in  forwarding  any  movement  for 
local  betterment. 

His  birthplace  was  one  of  the  typical  Kansas  palaces 
of  the  early  ’80s,  a sod  house  in  Barber  County,  in  which 
humlde  dwelling  he  fii'st  saw  the  light  of  day  November 
19,  1882.  His  parents  are  Joseph  H.  and  Nannie 
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' (Thompson)  Owen,  who  represent  the  sturdy  pioneer 
element  from  which  the  State  of  Kansas  derived  its 
! great  power  to  accomplish  things  in  the  modern  age  of 
agriculture  and  progressive  citizenship.  Joseph  H.  Owen 
was  born  April  2,  1845,  on  a farm  in  Kentucky.  When 
he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  another 
farm  in  Mercer  County,  Missouri,  and  while  growing  up 
there  he  attended  a school  conducted  in  a log  house.  At 
I the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  though  still  under  age, 
he  enlisted  in  a company  with  a Missouri  regiment  as 
a private,  and  saw  active  service  throughout  the  war. 
He  was  in  many  important  battles,  but  was  never  seri- 
ously wounded  and  was  never  taken  prisoner.  After  the 
war  he  continued  farming  in  Mercer  County,  Missouri, 
until  1880,  and  then  joined  in  the  exodus  to  the  new 
homes  of  Barber  County,  Kansas,  where  he  endured  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  Kansas  life  in  those  years,  per- 
i sisted  tlfrough  countless  discouragements,  and  is  now 
enjoying  prosperity  and  the  comforts  of  a retired  life  at 
Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
an  active  republican  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  He  and  his  wife  were  married  December  10, 

1 1865,  in  Mercer  County,  Missouri,  and  at  this  writing 
' they  are  both  in  good  health  and  anticipate  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  impressive  ceremony  known  as  a golden  wed- 
ding toward  the  close  of  1915.  Mrs.  Owen  was  born  in 
! Mercer  County,  Missouri,  June  16,  1846.  They  were  the 
[ parents  of  six  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  only  one  of  them  is  now  deceased,  Minnie,  who  was 
I born  in  1866,  having  died  in  1902.  May,  the  next  born, 

' in  1868,  was  married  in  1886  to  William  E.  Marquard,' 
; and  they  live  in  Barber  County,  Kansas.  Charles  W., 
t born  in  1870,  is  a locomotive  engineer  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eailway,  living  at  Wellington,  Kan- 
1 sas,  and  was  married  in  1890  to  Hattie  Vandiver.  J. 

Thomas,  born  in  1872,  is  now  living  at  Medicine  Lodge, 

* Kansas,  and  was  married  in  1892  to  Eachael  LaDew. 

' William  H.,  born  in  1875,  is  a locomotive  engineer  with 
I the  Santa  Fe  Eailway,  his  headquarters  being  at  Chanute, 

I Kansas,  and  was  married  in  1895  to  Etta  Beaver. 

Walter  L.  Owen,  the  youngest  of  the  six  children,  is 
! the  only  one  to  choose  a professional  career.  He  received 
1 his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  at  Medicine 
I Lodge,  graduating  from  the  high  school  with  the  class 
I of  1901,  and  then  for  one  year  studied  in  a law  office, 
after  which  he  entered  the  University  of  Nebraska  at 
! Lincoln,  and  was  graduated  from  the  law  department 
I of  that  institution  with  the  class  of  1904.  In  the  same 
I year  he  opened  a law  office  at  Kiowa,  Kansas,  and  prac- 
t ticed  there  until  January  6,  1908.  At  that  date  he  estab- 
I lished  his  office  and  home  at  Cherokee,  Oklahoma,  and 
I his  practice  has  been  growing  steadily  in  all  the  courts. 

I Mr.  Owen  is  an  active  republican,  is  affiliated  with  the 
I Masonic  Order  and  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

I On  December  6,  1911,  at  Cherokee,  he  married  Miss  Pearl 
1 Allen,  daughter  of  L.  D.  Allen,  a merchant  of  St.  Joseph, 

I .Missouri.  Mrs.  Owen  was  bora  June  20,  1885,  in  the 
I State  of  Iowa. 

Frank  A.  Haskell.  A resident  of  Oklahoma  since 
i 1904  and  of  the  City  of  Tulsa  since  1913,  Mr.  Haskell 
I is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Okla  Oil 
I Company,  is  a prominent  figure  in  connection  with  the 
operations  in  the  oil  and  natural-gas  fields  of  this  state 
and  acquired  his  initial  experience  in  the  oil-producing 
f business  when  a youth,  in  Pennsylvania,  his  association 
' with  this  line  of  enterprise  having  continued  during  the 
long  intervening  years  and  definite  and  worthy  success 
having  attendecl  his  efforts,  the  while  he  is  a recognized 
authority  in  the  details  of  the  important  industry.  Mr. 
Haskell  claims  the  historic  old  metropolis  of  the  Key- 
stone State  as  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  is  a scion 


of  a sterling  family,  of  English  lineage,  that  was  founded 
in  New  England  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national  his- 
tory, his  great-grandfather,  Capt.  Job  Haskell,  having 
served  in  the  army  of  General  Washington  in  the  War 
of  the  Eevolution  and  having  held  commission  as  cap- 
tain of  his  Nevy  England  company,  so  that  the  subject 
or  this  review  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  noble 
patriotic  order,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Eevolution. 

Prank  H.  Haskell  was  born  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1868,  and  is  a son  of 
Harvey  M.  and  Amelia  (Miles)  Haskell,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  at  Tunbridge,  Orange  County,  Vermont, 
in  1831,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  her  home  being  now  at 
Pleasantville,  Venango  County,  that  state,  where  she  has 
resided  since  the  death  of. her  husband,  in  1887.  Of 
the  five  children  four  are  now  living  and  the  first  born 
was  he  whose  name  introduces  this  article.  Harvey 
M.  Haskell  was  a son  of  Job  Haskell,  Jr.,  who  passed 
his  active  life  as  a substantial  farmer  in  Orange  County, 
Vermont,  the  family  having  been  one  of  no  little  prom- 
inence and  influence  in  that  section  of  the  old  Green 
Mountain  State  for  many  years. 

Harvey  M.  Haskell  was  reared  to  adult  age  under 
the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  old  homestead  farm 
in  New  England  and  was  indebted  to  the  schools  of  his 
native  state  for  his  early  educational  discipline.  About 
the  time  of  attaining  to  his  legal  majority  he  went  to 
Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  com- 
pany with  his  older  brother.  Prank  A.  Haskell,  who  was 
a gallant  soldier  in  a Vermont  regiment  in  the  Civil  war 
and  who  took  part  in  numerous  important  engagements, 
including  the  famous  battle  of  Gettysburg : he  later 
wrote  a careful  and  concise  history  of  this  sanguinary 
battle  and  this  is  looked  upon  today  as  the  most  authentic 
and  authoritative  published  record  of  the  momentous 
battle.  In  the  early  ’60s  Harvey  M.  Haskell  served  as 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  of 
which  the  now  picturesque  and  metropolitan  little  City 
of  Madison  is  the  judicial  center,  but  he  returned  to  the 
East  after  remaining  a few  years  in  the  Badger  State. 
In  Pennsylvania  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  the  oil  industry,  and  after  establishing 
his  home  at  Pleasantville,  Venango  County,  that  state, 
he  effected  the  organization  of  the  Citizens  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  served  in  turn  as  cashier  and  presi- 
dent, besides  having  continued  his  association  with  the 
production  of  oil  in  the  Pennsylvania  fields.  His  po- 
litical allegiance  was  given  to  the  republican  party  but 
he  was  essentially  a business  man  and  manifested  no 
ambition  for  political  office. 

Frank  A.  Haskell  fully  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools  of  Pleaputville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, arid  supplemented  this  discipline  by  a course  of 
higher  academic  study  in  Allegheny  College,  at  Mead- 
ville,  that  state.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  and  as  tiie  eldest  of  the 
children  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  supervision  of 
the  various  business  interests  with  which  his  father  had 
been  connected.  During  the  intervening  years  he  has 
never  entirely  .severed  his  active  association  with  the 
oil  industry,  and  he  has  been  identified  with  producing 
activities  in  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  so  that  he  has  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  enterprise  in  the  new  fields  that -have  been 
successively  opened  in  these  different  states  of  the  Union, 
his  broad  experience  having  given  him  authoritative 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  of  its  details. 

As  previously  stated,  Mr.  Haskell  came  to  Oklahoma 
Territory  in  1904,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
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in  developing  and  exploiting  the  great  oil  and  natural- 
gas  resources  of  this  commonwealth,  both  under  the  ter- 
ritorial and  state  regimes.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Okla  Oil  Company,  and  lor  seven  years  prior  to  extend- 
ing his  activities  in  states  farther  to  the  west  he  had 
held  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Associated  Pro- 
ducers Company  of  Illinois.  At  the  present  time  his 
time  and  attention  are  given  largely  to  his  executive  and 
technical  duties  as  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Okla  Oil  Company,  which  has  extensive  holdings 
and  controls  large  producing  properties  in  the  Okla- 
homa oil  and  gas  fields. 

Mr.  Haskell  is  a stockholder  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  other  important 
capitalistic  investments  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Okla- 
homa. In  national  jjolitics  he  is  a republican,  but  in 
local  affairs,  where  no  general  economic  and  govern- 
mental issues  aie  involved,  he  gives  his  support  to  the 
men  and  measures  meeting  the  approval  ot  his  judg- 
ment and  without  being  in  the  least  constrained  by  strict 
partisan  lines.  Eeverting  to  the  agnatic  genealogy  of 
Mr.  Haskell,  it  may  be  recorded  that  he  is  a direct 
descendant  of  William  Haskell,  who  immigrated  from 
England  to  America  in  1632  and  established  his  resi- 
dence in  the  historic  old  City  of  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

June  24,  1896,  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Haskell 
to  Miss  Jarre  M.  Brown,  who  was  born  at  Pleasautville, 
Pennsylvairia,  and  who  was  a childhood  schoolmate  of 
her  husband.  They  have  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
namely : Eichard  M.,  Prances  K.,  and  Eebecca  K.  Mrs. 

Haskell  is  a daughter  of  Alexander  W.  and  Minerva 
(Mitchell)  Brown,  both'rratives  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  representatives  of  honored  colonial  families. 
Mr.  Browrr  was  pr  onrinerrtly  identified  with  oil,  banking 
arrd  general  merchandisirrg  interests  in  his  native  state, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

Charles  A.  Patterson.  The  Patterson  Newspaper 
Subscription  Agency,  of  which  the  president  is  he  whose 
trarne  initiates  this  paragraph,  has  its  headquarters  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  in  its  scope  of  business  and  efficiency 
of  service  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  its  kind  in  the  entire  West.  As  a business  man  Mr. 
Patterson  is  essentially  progressive  and  alert  and  his 
experierrce  has  beerr  wide  and  varied,  including  prominent 
association  for  a number  of  years  with  the  manage- 
ment of  theatrical  enterprises.  In  his  present  line  of 
enterprise  his  mature  judgment  and  familiarity  with 
all  details  make  him  a specially  resourceful  executive, 
and  he  is  consisterrtly  to  be  designated  as  one  of  the 
representative  figures  in  the  business  circles  of  the 
Oklahoma  metropolis,  the  while  he  stands  also  as  a loyal 
and  public-spirited  citizen. 

Charles  Alexander  Patterson  was  born  at  Neosho 
Eapids,  Lyon  County,  Kansas,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1868,  and  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  fami- 
lies of  the  Sunflower  State.  He  is  a son  of  Ephraim 
A.  and  Margaret  Ann  (Barnett)  Patterson,  the  former 
a native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  ot  Missouri.  When 
Charles  A.  Patterson  was  a lad  of  five  years  his  parents 
removed  from  his  native  town  to  the  City  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  and  there  he  continued  to  attend  the  public 
schools  until  his  graduation  in  the  high  school.  When  a 
mere  boy  he  was  connected  with  active  service  for  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Fort  Scott,  and  it  may  be  that  it 
was  thus  he  gained  early  predilection  for  the  line  of 
enterprise  in  which  he,  has  achieved  such  distinctive  suc- 
cess in  later  years.  In  the  practical  supplementing  of 
his  education  Mr.  Patterson  completed  a thorough  course 
in  the  Topeka  Business  College,  in  the  capital  city  of 
Kansas,  and  he  then  assumed  a clerical  position  in  the 


general  offices  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eail- 
road.  From  Topeka  he  finally  went  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  became  actively  and  prominently 
identified  with  newspaper  work  and  where  he  eventually 
figured  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kansas  City  Post, 
ot  which  he  was  circulation  manager  from  the  time  of  ( 
the  issuing  of  the  first  edition.  Later  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  others  in  the  founding  of  the  Daily  otar 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  with  this  paper  he  held  the 
position  of  circulation  manager  until  the  property  and 
business  were  sold  by  the  original  owners.  | 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Patterson  iden- 
tified himself  also  with  the  theatrical  business,  as  a 
booking  agent  and  as  the  lessee  of  opera  houses  and 
theaters  throughout  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  With  this 
interesting  line  of  business  he  continued  to  be  associated 
for  nineteen  years,  and  within  this  period  he  figured 
as  the  lessee  and  manager  of  twenty-six  theaters  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  including  the  Auditorium  Theater 
at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  which  building  he  maintained  his  i 
general  office.  In  1899  he  was  manager  of  the  opera 
houses  at  Shawnee  and  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  and  one 
at  Amarillo,  Texas.  Shortly  after  the  disaster  by  fire 
that  caused  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  in  the  Iroquois 
Theater  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Patterson  sold  his 
entire  holdings  and  agencies  in  the  theatrical  business 
to  H.  G.  Toler  & Son,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  had  no  further  association  with  this  line 
of  enterprise. 

Eeturning  to  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Patterson  there  became 
circulation  manager  tor  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers, 
but  soon  afterward,  in  1908,  he  came  to  the  newly 
created  State  of  Oklahoma,  where,  with  general  offices 
in  Oklahoma  City,  he  has  built  up  a general  newspaper- 
subscription  agency  that  is  equal  to  anything  of  similar 
order  in  the  entire  Union.  From  his  agency,  through 
the  medium  of  his  traveling  representatives,  he  effect- 
ively covers  the  states  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  connection  he 
gives  steady  and  remunerative  employment  to  an  average 
of  twenty-five  persons,  his  policy  being  at  all  times  to 
secure  the  best  possMe  talent  in  all  departments  of 
his  business  and  to  make  the  remuneration  justify  the 
results  obtained.  Concerning  him  the  following  pertment 
and  well  merited  statements  have  been  written : “As 
manager  of  men  in  the  field  Mr.  Patterson  has  no  su- 
perior, and  from  the  hundred  whom  he  tries  out  he 
selects  and  keeps  the  best.  So  successful  has  he  become 
in  the  selecting  and  handling  of  men  that  he  has  been 
paid  the  high  compliment  of  being  called  to  the  larger 
cities  of  the  East  by  newspaper  circulation  and  business 
managers  who  were  anxious  to  learn  from  him  personally 
his  methods  and  plans  of  work.  In  all  of  his  endeavors 
Mr.  Patterson  has  been  successful  also  in  a financial  way, 
because  he  wrought  on  the  theory  that  ‘you  can  do  it 
if  you  try’  and  will  give  to  your  efforts  a system  care- 
fully planned  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  what 
you  are  striving  to  achieve  and  will  demand  efficiency 
in  the  means  employed.  , During  the  period  of  his  cir- 
culation building  from  his  Oklahoma  City  offices  Mr. 
Patterson  has  taken  direct  subscriptions  to  an  aggregate 
number  of  fully  500,000.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Patterson  is  an  active  and  popular  member  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  of 
which  the  president  is  A.  McKinnon,  of  the  New  York 
W’orld.  This  association  embraces  a membership  of 
more  than  300  representatives  of  the  leading  daily  news- 
papers of  the  United  States. 

At  El  Eeno,  Oklahoma,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1895, 
Mr.  Patterson  wedded  Miss  Hattie  Eaines,  daughter  of 
.Tohn  B.  and  Jane  Eaines,  and  the  two  children  of  this 
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union  are:  Harold,  born  October  20,  1902,  and  Isabella, 
born  December  10,  1905.  The  family  home  in  Okla- 
homa City  is  at  1714  East  Ninth  Street,  and  the  busi- 
ness offices  of  Mr.  Patterson  are  in  the  Baltimore 
Building. 

Charles  M.  Delzell.  Though  a participant  in  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  1893,  Charles  M.  Delzell 
was  not  yet  qualified  by  age  to  secure  a homestead.  He 
was  at  that  time  a hard  working  youth,  one  of  the  main- 
stays and  props  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  while  carry- 
ing such  responsibilities  in  advance  of  his  years  he  had 
to  provide  for  his  own  education  and  advancement  in  the 
world.  Few  of  Oklahoma’s  pioneer  settlers  have  gained 
a success  that  represents  more  real  accomplishment  and 
effort  than  Mr.  Delzell,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  banking  in  Alfalfa  County 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  has  since  been  cashier 
of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Cherokee. 

Though  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  either  in  Kan- 
sas or  Oklahoma,  he  was  born  at  Hersey,  Michigan, 
January  13,  1877.  His  father,  Thomas  T.  Delzell,  was 
born  October  24,  1840,  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  Pennsylvania  parents,  and  Congressman  John  Del- 
zell of  Pennsylvania  is  of  the  same  stock.  Thomas  T. 
Delzell  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Osceola  County,  Michigan,  and  for  ten  years 
following  the  Civil  war  served  as  register  of  deeds  in 
that  county.  He  died  at  Hersey,  Michigan,  February  23, 
1881.  He  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  made  a record  of  service  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
having  enlisted  as  a musician,  but  being  detached  from 
the  regimental  band  and  made  a bugler  in  the  Ninetieth 
Pennsylvania  Infantry.  He  was  with  that  regiment  two 
years  until  discharged  on  account  of  disability.  He  par- 
ticipated in  many  engagements,  including  the  great 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  but  was  never  wounded.  In 
1867  Thomas  T.  Delzell  married  Jennie  E.  Osborn.  She 
was  born  June  29,  1845,  a daughter  of  William  Osborn 
of  Warren,  Ohio,  which  was  her  birthplace.  For  several 
years  before  her  marriage  she  had  been  a teacher,  and 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lima,  Ohio.  She  is 
now  living  at  the  age  of  seventy  with  a daughter  in  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Charles  M.  Delzell  is  the  fourth  in 
a family  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
the  others  being:  Katie  Estella,  born  June  10,  1868, 

was  educated  in  a college  at  Newton,  Ohio,  and  in  1888 
married  Eev.  John  A.  Davis,  a minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  they  now  live  at  Los  Angeles, 
their  three  children  being  Merrill  Delzell,  Ealph  Emer- 
son, and  Mildred.  William  Abner,  born  October  29, 
1871,  is  postmaster  at  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  and  by 
his  marriage  in  1897  to  Edith  May  White  has  six  chil- 
dren, whose  names  are  Marjorie,  Thomas  W.,  Dorothy, 
Jennie  E.,  William  A.  and  John  L.  Alice  Maude,  born 
February  28,  1875,  was  married  in  1898  to  William  A. 
Davis,  and  they  live  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  and 
have  two  sons,  Eaymond  D.  and  Eussell.  Florence  Wini- 
fred, the  youngest,  born  October  20,  1880,  married  in 
1902  Albert  L.  Garrison,  whose  father.  Col.  William  Gar- 
rison, was  a pioneer  in  Grant  County,  Oklahoma,  and  at 
one  time  a member  of  the  Territorial  Council,  and  they 
now  reside  at  Snyder,  Oklahoma,  and  have  four  children, 
Helen,  William  Delzell,  Marjorie  and  Albert  Lynn. 

In  1885,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  Charles  M.  Delzell 
came  with  his  widowed  mother  and  the  other  children  to 
a farm  in  Harper  County,  Kansas,  near  Attica.  He  and 
his  brother  from  that  time  contributed  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  the  family  were  supported, 
working  as  farm  hands  and  cowboys  in  Kansas  and  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  Such  work  and  duties  left  him 
little  opportunity  to  attend  school,  and  though  his  edu- 


cation was  supplied  mainly  by  self  study  he  was  qualified 
for  teaching  when  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1893,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  participated  in  the  oiJeniug  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  and  later  for  three  years  taught  school 
in  Grant  County.  In  1902  Mr.  Delzell  became  actively 
identified  with  banking  as  clerk  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Pond  Creek,  and  in  the  following  year  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  cashier.  In  1904  he  and  others 
organized  the  Bank  of  Goltry  and  he  was  cashier  of 
that  institution  six  years.  In  1910  the  national  bank 
examiner  in  charge  appointed  him  liquidating  agent  for 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Cherokee.  While  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  that  institution  he  and  his  associates 
at  the  same  time  reorganized  the  institution  under  the 
new  name.  The  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Cherokee,  and 
this  bank  soon  opened  its  doors  with  Mr.  Delzell  as 
cashier,  a post  he  has  held  ever  since.  This  is  now  one 
of  the  solid  and  stable  institutions  among  the  banks  of 
Northwestern  Oklahoma,  and  has  a surplus  of  $5,000 
and  carries  dejDOsits  aggregating  $200,000.  Among  other 
features  of  its  business  it  is  designated  as  one  of  the 
government  holding  banks  for  United  States  Indian 
tribal  funds. 

On  February  26,  1903,  at  Pond  Creek,  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Delzell  married  Miss  Ona  C.  Butts,  a daughter  of  J.  D. 
and  Emma  (Tallerday)  Butts.  Mrs.  Delzell  was  born 
at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  May  19,  1875.  Her  father  was  an 
early  settler  in  Western  Kansas,  and  came  into  Okla- 
homa at  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip.  At  one 
time  he  was  sheriff  of  Grant  County  four  years,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Chero- 
kee. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delzell  have  one  child,  Charles  Homer, 
who  was  born  February  25,  1906,  and  is  now  being  edu- 
cated in  the  Cherokee  public  schools. 

Mr.  Delzell,  in  addition  to  his  activities  as  a banker, 
has  had  considerable  part  in  local  affairs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Alfalfa  County  when  that  county  was  first 
instituted,  his  office  being  by  virture  of  appointment 
from  the  constitutional  convention.  In  1907  he  was 
nominated  on  the  democratic  ticket  for  representative 
from  Alfalfa  County,  but  withdrew  from  the  race  before 
election.  In  1916  he  served,  by  election,  as  president  of 
group  two  of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  ’ Association.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason  and  a member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  with  his 
family  worships  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Fred  S.  Clinton,  M.  D.  One  of  the  native  sons  of 
Indian  Territory  and  thus  of  the  present  State  of  Okla- 
homa, there  are  few  citizens  of  the  state  to  whom  can 
be  ascribed  such  large  and  worthy  achievement  along 
varied  lines  of  endeavor  as  to  this  representative  and 
influential  citizen  of  Tulsa,  in  which  vigorous  and  ambi- 
tious city  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
state.  The  doctor  has  been  a dynamic  force  in  the  fur- 
therance of  civic  and  industrial  progress  and  prosperity 
in  Oklahoma,  is  a man  of  high  academic  and  professional 
attainments,  takes  just  pride  in  claiming  for  himself  a 
strain  of  Indian  blood,  his  mother  having  been  a southern 
woman  of  fine  Creek  Indian  lineage  and  his  father  having 
been  a white  man  of  education  and  sterling  character. 
Doctor  Clinton  merits  special  praise  for  the  deep  research 
and  study  he  has  given  to  the  history  of  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  few  can  be  found  who  have 
broader  and  more  exact  knowledge  concerning  early 
Indian  history  and  of  the  varied  agencies  that  have 
worked  to  the  development  of  the  present  fine  common- 
wealth of  which  he  is  consistently  to  be  designated  a 
representative  citizen. 

Doctor  Clinton  was  born  near  Okmulgee,  Creek  Na- 
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tioii,  Indian  Territory,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1874,  and  is 
a son  of  Charles  and  Louise  (Atkins)  Clinton,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  the  pioneer  white  settlers  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  he  established  himself  in  tlie  early  ’70s 
and  where  was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Louise  Atkins, 
a young  woman  of  noble  character  and  one  who  combined 
the  best  traits  of  her  white  and  Indian  ancestors.  Charles 
Clinton  was  a man  of  great  business  acumen  and  marked 
progressiveness,  and  through  his  well  ordered  endeavors 
he  became  one  of  the  influential  cattlemen  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, where  his  oirerations  were  of  extensive  order  and 
where  he  commanded  high  place  in  popular  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  was  not  only  foremost  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  territory,  but  was 
also  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Creek  Nation.  He  died  in  1888  and  his  wife  sur- 
vives him. 

The  following  succinct  record  concerning  Doctor  Clin- 
ton ’s  early  life  and  later  activities  is  entirely  free  from 
fulsome  eulogy,  but  indicates  much  to  the  one  who  can 
read  between  the  lines,  so  that  its  reproduction  without 
more  than  minor  paraphrase  may  consistently  be  in- 
dulged, as  its  subject  is  a man  who  has  manifested  no 
desire  to  exploit  his  individuality  or  his  achievement, 
large  and  benignant  as  the  latter  has  been ; 

‘ ‘ Both  for  business  and  professional  life  Dr.  Clinton 
received  the  best  educational  preparation  the  schools  of 
the  country  could  afford.  From  the  well  maintained 
schools  of  the  Creek  Nation  he  went  forth  to  become  a 
student  in  the  St.  Francis  Institute  at  Osage,  Kansas, 
after  leaving  which  institution  he  attended  in  turn  Drury 
College,  at  Springfield,  Missouri ; the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  at  Quincy,  Illinois;  the  Young  Harris  College, 
in  the  State  of  Georgia;  and  the  Kansas  City  College  of 
Pharmacy,  in  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors,  in 
1896.  He  had  simultaneously  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
the  University  Medical  College  in  Kansas  City,  and  in 
the  same  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1897  and  with  the  well  earned  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine. The  Doctor  first  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Bed  Fork,  Oklahoma,  and  after  this  novi- 
tiate he  established  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Tulsa, 
where  he  has  continued  his  earnest  and  effective  endeav- 
ors, controls  a large  and  representative  practice  and 
holds  precedence  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  State. 

‘ ‘ Much  credit  in  the  medical  profession  is  due  to  Dr. 
Clinton  for  his  efforts  in  keeping  alive  the  interests  of 
the  Indian  Territory  Medical  Association,  which  is  now 
merged  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association, 
and  further  distinction  is  his  for  his  effective  work  for 
the  advancement  of  professional  interests  in  Oklahoma 
and  those  of  generic  or  national  order  as  well.  He  served 
in  turn  as  secretary,  treasurer,  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Indian  Territory  Medical  Association,  and 
in  1906,  the  year  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  to  the  Union,  the  Doctor  represented  this  asso- 
ciation as  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1908  he 
was  a delegate  from  Oklahoma  to  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  president  for  nine 
years  of  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association,  which  owns 
and  operates  the  Tulsa  Hospital.  He  was  active  also 
in  organizing  the  Oklahoma  branch  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Bed  Cross  Society.  In  addition  to  the  exacting 
demands  of  his  substantial  and  important  private  prac- 
tice, Dr.  Clinton  is  retained  as  local  surgeon  at  Tulsa  for 
the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Bailroad,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  So  Texas  Bailroad,  the  Midland  VaUey  Bailway, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Bailroad,  and  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Sand  Springs  Bailroad,  the  Sapulpa 


and  Oil  Field  Bailway,  besides  being  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Tulsa  Street  Bailway  Companies,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  sec- 
retary. He  is  surgeon  for  various  accident-insurance 
companies  and  medical  examiner  for  leading  life-insur- 
ance companies.  ’ ’ 

Special  reference  should  be  made  to  the  admirable 
service  given  by  Doctor  Clinton  in  the  development  of 
the  hospitals  of  Tulsa,  in  which  he  as  a builder  and 
lecturer  on  surgery,  nursing  and  hospital  technic,  was  a 
pioneer  and  has  raised  the  standard  of  medicine  and 
surgery  by  establishing  the  first  hospital  and  training 
school  for  nurses  in  Tulsa.  He  was  for  nine  years 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association,  and 
as  such  he  delivered  in  1911  the  commencement 
address  before  the  graduates  of  the  training  school 
for  nurses.  He  is  known  as  an  able  public  speaker 
and  his  exceptional  literary  ability  has  found  fewer  pub- 
lished evidences  than  could  be  wished.  It  is  specially 
worthy  of  note  that  he  prepared  a most  interesting  and 
graphic,  but  brief,  history  of  Tulsa,  as  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee  he  prepared  this  article  for  the 
Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
its  convention  in  Tulsa,  in  1910,  and  it  was  published  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  association’s  official  periodical,  the 
Journal,  in  that  year. 

On  December  14,  1915,  Doctor  Clinton,  together  with 
Miss  H.  C.  C.  Ziegeler,  for  nine  years  superintendent  of 
the  Tulsa  Hospital,  and  H.  J.  Brickner,  prominent  con- 
tractor and  builder,  organized  the  Oklahoma  Hospital, 
of  which  Doctor  Clinton  was  elected  president;  and  in 
February,  1916,  was  begun  the  erection  of  an  entirely 
modern,  fireproof,  four  story  hospital  to  be  known  as 
the  Oklahoma  Hospital. 

No  citizen  of  Tulsa  has  shown  a higher  degree  of  civic 
loyalty,  liberality  and  progressiveness  than  has  Doctor 
Clinton,  and  his  influence  and  practical  co-operation  are 
ever  given  in  support  of  measures  and  enterprises  tending 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  home  city,  county 
and  state.  His  liberality  found  a most  pleasing  exem- 
plification when  he  added  much  to  the  physical  and  met- 
ropolitan attractiveness  and  prestige  of  Tulsa  by  the 
erection  of  the  fine  office  building  that  bears  his  name. 
This  is  an  eight-story  structure  of  the  most  modern  type 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  construction,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  fireproof  buildings  in  the  Southwest,  none  in 
Oklahoma  excelling  it  in  design,  appointments  and  mod- 
ern facilities. 

Though  he  is  not  at  the  present  time  actively  identified 
with  the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry  in  Oklahoma,  Doc- 
tor Clinton  had  the  distinction  of  completing,  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  professional  confrere.  Dr.  J.  C.  W.  Bland, 
the  first  oil  well  in  the  now  celebrated  Tulsa  district,  this 
well  having  been  at  Bed  Fork.  Concerning  this  promotive 
and  practical  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  two  enter- 
prising Oklahoma  physicians  the  following  pertinent 
statements  have  been  made : ‘ ‘ They  successfully  pro- 

moted the  drilling  of  the  first  well  in  the  Tulsa  district, 
and  this  attracted  to  the  field  eventually  some  of  the 
most  experienced  oil  men  from  the  older  fields  and 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
oil-producing  territory  in  the  world.  The  remarkable 
development  of  these  natural  resources,  including  the 
operations  of  the  Glenn  Pool,  may  be  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  work  of  these  doctors.  Dr.  Clinton  is 
one  of  the  leaders  among  the  men  of  enterprise  and 
initiative  and  constructive  ability  who  have  made  Tulsa 
one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  in  the  United  States.” 

Doctor  Clinton  is  actively  identified  with  numerous 
professional  organizations,  including  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Associa- 
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tion,  the  American  Association  of  Eailway  Sur- 
geons, and  the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society.  He  is 
a charter  member  of  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club  and 
has  given  effective  service  as  a member  of  its  board  of 
directors.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Tulsa  Press  Club 
and  other  civic  organizations  in  his  home  city.  In  the 
Masonic  fraternity  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Scottish  Eite 
bodies  and  also  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  political  allegiance  is  given 
to  the  democratic  party  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
communicants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
the  while  they  are  leaders  in  the  representative  social 
activities  of  Tulsa,  where  their  beautiful  home  is  a 
center  of  gracious  hospitality.  Mrs.  Clinton  is  one  of  the 
talented  musicians  of  the  state  and  is  specially  influential 
in  the  development  of  musical  art  and  interest  in  Okla- 
homa. As  president  of  the  Hyechka  Club  she  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  splendid  work  instituted  by  the 
loyal  women  of  Tulsa  in  raising  the  funds  that  provided 
for  the  city’s  fine  convention  hall.  The  magnificent  pipe 
organ  was  installed  and  dedicated  May  10,  1915,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hyechka  Club,  the  instrument  having 
been  installed  at  a cost  of  $11,500.  This  is  the  first 
municipal  organ  in  the  state,  and  a local  paper  referred 
to  the  enterprise,  shortly  before  the  same  was  realized 
in  a practical  way,  in  the  following  terms : “ It  is  a 

splendid  tribute  to  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  city 
of  Tulsa  that  this  is  the  only  community  in  the  state 
which  supports  musical  organizations  like  the  Hyechka 
Club,  the  Apollo  Club  and  the  Piano  Students  Club. 
The  organ  will  be  a monument  to  the  good  and  loyal 
women  who  proposed  the  plan  and  carried  it  out.  ’ ’ 

In  1897  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Doctor  Clinton 
to  Miss  Jane  Carroll  Heard,  of  Elberton,  Georgia,  and 
she  is  the  gracious  and  popular  chatelaine  of  their 
attractive  home,  “Clinton  Ingleside.’’ 

John  W.  Eobertson,  county  judge  of  McIntosh 
County,  and  a resident  of  Eufaula,  Oklahoma,  since  1906, 
is  a native  son  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  born  there  on 
his  father ’s  farm  in  Hickory  County  on  May  4,  1865.  He 
is  the  son  of  James  A.  and  Mary  J.  (Cundiff)  Eobertson, 
both  of  them  Missourians  by  birth. 

James  A.  Eobertson  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
Missouri,  in  1818,  and  he  died  in  Hickory  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1912.  He  was  a farmer  in  his  native  state  all 
his  days.  His  tastes  and  inclinations  led  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  ministry,  and  while  he  never  gave  up 
farm  life,  he  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church  and  was  frequently  heard  in  Missouri 
pulpits.  His  wife  was  born  in  Jefferson  County  in  1825. 
After  his  marriage,  and  in  the  year  1853,  they  moved  to 
Hickory  County  and  settled  on  a farm,  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  useful  and  highly  exemplary  life. 
To  them  were  born  nine  children,  all  of  them  living  at 
this  writing  (1915).  The  youngest  born  was  John  W. 
Eobertson,  of  this  review. 

Mr.  Eobertson ’s  young  life  was  spent  on  the  farm 
with  his  parents  and  he  attended  the  public  schools  as  a 
boy,  later  spending  a year  in  Weanbleau  (Mo.)  Christian 
College.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  young  Eobert- 
son went  West,  and  he  spent  three  years  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  there  employed  in  various  lines,  and  gather- 
ing a goodly  fund  of  experience  in  that  time.  He  re- 
turned to  his  Missouri  home  then  and  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  and  under  the  instruction  of  his 
brother,  who  was  then  in  practice  in  Springfield,  Missouri. 
In  1894  Mr.  Eobertson  had  so  well  applied  himself  to 
his  studies  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  following 
which  he  settled  in  his  n.ative  county  and  engaged  in 
])ractice  on  his  own  responsibility.  Mr.  Eobertson  won 
recognition  in  the  early  days  of  his  independent  practice. 


and  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  of 
Hickory  County,  in  which  position  he  served  two  terms. 
In  1906  Mr.  Eobertson  came  to  Oklahoma  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  at  Eufaula,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged,  and  where  he  has  gained  a position  and 
standing  commensurate  with  his  abilities.  He  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  among  the  members  of  his  profession 
hereabouts  and  is  prominent  in  citizenship,  as  well  as  in 
the  legal  field.  A republican,  he  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  and  in  1910  he  was  elected  county  at- 
torney for  McIntosh  County.  In  this  office  it  is  not  more 
than  just  to  say  that  he  has  rendered  conspicuous  and 
worthy  service  in  the  interests  of  the  county.  He  de- 
clined a re-nomination,  though  it  was  generally  conceded 
tliat  he  would  have  been  re-elected  had  he  cared  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service.  In  1914,  however,  Mr.  Eobertson 
was  nominated  on  the  republican  ticket  for  the  office  of 
county  judge,  and  was  elected.  He  overcame  a normal 
democratic  majority  in  the  county,  receiving  something 
like  400  votes  more  than  did  his  democratic  opponent. 
In  his  position  as  county  judge  Mr.  Eobertson  has  al- 
ready distinguished  himself,  and  his  reputation  is  steadily 
advancing  in  professional'  circles. 

Mr.  Eobertson  was  married  in  1896  to  Miss  Ida  A. 
Agee,  and  to  them  six  children  have  been  born ; Eoseoe 
E.,  Neva  Nell,  Mary,  Euth,  Mildred  and  John  W.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Eobertson  is  a Master  Mason,  but  has  no  fraternal 
affiliations  outside  the  various  Masonic  organizations  in 
which  he  has  membership. 

Guy  Clark,  M.  D.  Most  of  the  site  of  tlui  present 
prosperous  town  of  Milburn  w'as  a eottonfield,  and  lux- 
uriant cotton  stalks  rose  shoulder  high  to  a man  where 
the  First  National  Bank  now  stands,  when  Doctor  Clark 
arrived  in  the  Indian  country  in  1902.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  that  year  saw  the  high  tide  of  railroad  building, 
which  was  one  of  the  state ’s  most  active  industries,  and 
along  the  projected  route  of  steel  young  cities  some- 
times were  born  in  a single  night.  Many  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  time  laid  the  foundations  of  careers  that  have 
made  them  successful  business  and  professional  men  of 
today. 

As  the  first  physician  on  the  townsite  of  Milburn, 
Dr.  Guy  Clark  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  upbuilding  of  that  community.  In  addition  to  his 
activities  as  a physician  he  did  an  important  service  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  school  system.  He 
was  a member  of  the  first  board  of  education,  and  during 
his  administration  in  that  capacity  the  first  sehoolhouse 
was  erected.  It  happened  that  a few  years  later  he 
was  a member  of  the  board  when  the  present  permanent 
school  building  was  constructed.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  first  city  council,  thus  helping  to  establish  the 
city  government.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  board 
of  health  and  directed  various  public  improvements  along 
sanitary  lines.  He  helped  organize  the  local  society  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  contributed  toward 
the  building  of  its  first  edifice. 

Guy  Clark  was  born  in  Harrison,  Tennessee,  in  1874. 
His  family  has  long  been  one  of  prominence  in  that 
state.  His  parents  were  Eobert  Martin  and  Virginia 
Irene  (Moore)  Clark.  The  former,  who  is  now  living  at 
Endears,  Arkansas,  w’as  born  in  Tennessee,  and  that 
state  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  paternal  grand- 
father, Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Clark.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  physicians,  and  in  the  early  days  there  was  not 
another  practitioner  between  his  home  at  Harrison  and 
the  City  of  Chattanooga.  In  the  three  generations  of 
the  Clark  family  many  of  its  members  have  held  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  more  than  ordinary  promi- 
nence in  their  respective  communities,  and  L.  N.  Clark, 
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now  an  aged  man  of  Chattanooga,  was  for  twenty-four 
years  consecutively  clerk  of  the  county  court. 

After  completing  his  common  school  education  in 
Arkansas,  whither  his  father  had  moved  when  Doctor 
Clark  was  a child,  the  latter  spent  two  years  in  Quit- 
man  College  at  Quitman,  Arkansas.  Already  he  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  was  licensed  to 
practice  before  completing  his  course  leading  to  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
in  1898.  After  that  he  practiced  for  five  years  in 
Arkansas,  and  in  1902  moved  to  Tulsa. 

Doctor  Clark  is  president  of  the  Johnston  County  Med- 
ical Society,  and  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  and  American 
Medical  Associations.  Many  changes  have  come  about 
affecting  his  own  jjrofession  as  well  as  the  entire  life 
of  the  community  since  he  established  his  home  here 
thirteen  years  ago.  In  early  days  his  practice  covered 
a territory  of  approximately  a thousand  square  miles, 
a larger  district  than  many  counties  in  the  older  states. 
Fi'equently  he  was  called  fr  n his  home  to  attend 
patients  living  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  Doctor 
Clark  now  has  a partner  in  practice.  Doctor  Cottrell, 
and  together  they  own  the  stock  of  the  Blue  Eiver  Tele- 
phone Company. 

In  November,  1898,  at  Enders,  Arkansas,  Doctor  Clark 
married  Miss  Tennie  A.  Perry.  They  are  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Gay  Guy,  w'ho  recently  graduated 

from  the  local  high  school;  Merlin  Martin,  aged  fifteen; 
and  Lyda  Louise,  aged  five.  Doctor  Clark  also  has  four 
brothers- and  one  sister:  Ira  Clark,  a teacher  at  Quit- 

man,  Arkansas;  Eoss  Clark,  a farmer  .at  Enders, 
Arkansas;  Ealph  Clark,  a pharmacist  at  Milburn ; Martin 
Clark,  a rancher  at  Gallujj,  South  Dakota ; and  Mrs. 
H.  F.  White,  wife  of  a merchant  at  Bojmton,  Arkansas. 

A member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  Doctor  Clark  for  a 
number  of  years  filled  the  office  of  worshipful  master 
in  Milburn  Lodge,  and  is  a member  of  the  Scottish  Eite 
Consistory  at  McAlester.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  the  Milburn  City  Council  and  the 
Milburn  Good  Eoads  Club,  and  considering  his  early 
experience  as  a hard-riding  practitioner  it  is  only  natural 
to  find  him  a strong  ally  of  the  good  roads  movement. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Eepublican  Club  at  Milburn 
and  a member  of  the  Eepublican  County  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Charles  John  Friedman.  The  jewelry  business  of 
Charles  John  Friedman,  at  Third  and  Main  streets, 
Tulsa,  has  existed  under  its  present  management  since 
1910,  but  Mr.  Friedman  is  by  no  means  a recent  re- 
cruit to  commercial  circles,  for  he  has  been  in  business 
here  since  1906  and  prior  to  that  year  was  variously 
engaged  in  the  East.  By  nativity  a New  Yorker,  born 
at  Buffalo,  July  28,  1866,  he  is  a son  of  Charles  B.  and 
Annie  (Meaney)  Friedman. 

Charles  B.  Friedman  was  born  at  Whites  Corners, 
Erie  County,  New  York,  and  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  best  known  hotel  men  in  the  Empire  State,  con- 
ducting hostelries  of  distinction  at  Buffalo,  *Niagara 
Falls,  as  well  as  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  After  a 
long  and  honorable  business  career,  Mr.  Friedman  re- 
tired, and  still  lives  at  Titusville,  aged  seventy -eight 
years.  He  is  a republican,  and  at  one  time  served  as 
colonel  on  the  gubernatorial  staff  of  his  state.  In  Odd 
Fellowship  he  holds  high  rank  and  has  long  been  prom- 
inent in  fraternal  circles.  Mrs.  Friedman,  who  is  now 
deceased,  was  born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland.  Of  their 
six  children,  two  are  living:  Charles  John,  of  this 

review;  and  Laura,  who  is  the  wife  of  Michael  Murphy. 

After  attending  the  Christian  Brothers  School  and  the 


Titusville  High  School,  Charles  J.  Friedman  became  as- 
sociated with  his  father  in  the  hotel  business  at  Titus-  ' 

ville,  and  continued  to  be  engaged  therein  until  1895.  In  i 

that  year  he  formed  a connection  with  the  United  States 
Coal  and  Oil  Company,  as  an  accountant,  and  after  five 
years  joined  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  in  a like  ca- 
pacity. Mr.  Friedman  came  to  Tulsa  December  3,  1906, 
and  was  variously  employed  until  1910,  when  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  retail  jewelry  business.  He  now  has 
a first-class  establishment,  where  he  carries  a fine  line  of 
diamonds,  cut  glass,  silver  service  sets,  etc.  He  is  a keen 
appreciator  of  the  amenities  and  ethics  of  business,  as 
well  as  of  tact,  agreeableness  and  consideration  in  social 
and  general  bfe.  His  business  has  been  built  up  through 
his  own  individual  effort,  and  while  he  has  been  a busy 
man  the  interests  of  his  city  have  not  suffered  through 
neglect  at  his  hands.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Friedman  is  affil- 
iated with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  71,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Tulsa 
Chapter  No.  52,  E.  A.  M.;  Tulsa  Council  No.  20,  E.  S. 

M. ; Trinity  Commandery  No.  20,  K.  T.;  Indian  Consis- 
tory No.  2,  having  been  made  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  H.  C.  C.  H.,  October  22,  1913,  and  in  line  of 
promotion  to  the  thirty-third  degree;  and  Akdar  Tem- 
ple, A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  belongs  also  to  Titusville 
Lodge  No.  291,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks;  Musical  Union,  Local  No.  94;  and  the  Eotary, 
Commercial  and  Country  clubs.  He  is  a live,  energetic 
booster  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  where  his  name  is 
found  connected  with  all  movements  for  the  civic  and 
general  welfare.  Mr.  Friedman  is  a republican  in  na- 
tional polities,  but  in  local  affairs  is  inclined  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  regardless 
of  party  lines. 

On  October  13,  1900,  Mr.  Friedman  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Laura  Murdock,  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  who  was  born  at  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania.  To  this 
union  there  has  been  born  one  daughter : Margaret 
Murdock. 

Frank  S.  Wyatt.  The  occupant  of  the  chair  of  his- 
tory in  the  Northwestern  State  Normal  at  Alva  is  by  no 
means  an  arm-chair  scholar  and  theorist.  While  he 
knows  his  subject  matter  and  how  to  vitalize  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  before 
liim,  he  is  also  intensely  practical  and  wideawake  in 
other  lines.  It  will  interest  many  to  know  that  he  home- 
steaded his  claim  in  Oklahoma  in  the  early  days,  and  has 
one  of  the  high-class  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alva, 
where  scientific  methods  and  fine  stock  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. He  is  also  an  organizer  and  leader,  and  has  done 
much  to  give  the  Northwestern  Normal  some  very  suc- 
cessful athletic  teams. 

This  Oklahoma  educator  is  not  ashamed  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  in  a log  cabin  in  Crawford  County, 
Missouri.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  October  17,  1871, 
and  a good  many  other  substantial  families  in  that  part 
of  Missouri  had  no  better  homes  than  the  Wyatts — in 
fact,  log  houses  were  then  the  fashion.  His  parents  were 
William  II.  and  Mary  H.  (Woodruff)  Wyatt.  His  father 
was  born  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  in  1846,  the  oldest  son 
of  Gideon  P.  and  Matilda  (Wier)  Wyatt,  the  former 
a native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  Grand- 
father Wyatt  was  a pioneer  Missourian,  and  was  elected 
the  first  sheriff  when  Franklin  County  was  organized, 
about  1835.  Later  his  fellow  citizens  in  that  district 
sent  him  as  their  representative  to  the  Missouri  Senate.  [ 
Sound,  wholesome  lives  have  been  the  rule  in  the  Wyatt  p 
family  for  generations.  Professor  Wyatt ’s  father  spent  j 
his  active  career  as  a farmer  and  teacher,  and  at  one  ' 
time  he  was  sheriff  of  Crawford  County.  In  1882  he  i, 
moved  from  Missouri  to  Kansas,  locating  on  a farm  in  i 
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Harvey  County,  but  in  1905  he  came  to  Oklahoma, 
secured  government  land  in  Woods  County  near  Galena, 
and  is  now  living  retired  in  Alva.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a democrat.  His 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1870,  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Inmann)  Woodruff,  natives  of 
Alabama.  Mrs.  Wyatt  was  born  in  Crawford  County, 
Missouri,  in  1850,  and  prior  to  her  marriage  taught 
school,  so  that  Professor  Wyatt  has  educators  on  both 
sides  of  his  family.  There  were  only  two  children,  and 
the  daughter,  Susie  Cora,  who  was  born  in  1873  and  was 
educated  at  Halstead,  Kansas,  married  in  1892  Robert 
S.  Armour,  and  they  now  live  on  a farm  in  Woods 
County,  Oklahoma.  The  Armour  children  are  Frances, 
Mabel,  Robert,  Janeva  and  Louella. 

The  fact  that  Frank  S.  Wyatt  has  a university  educa- 
tion is  due  not  so  much  to  his  early  opportunities  and 
advantages  as  to  his  own  persistent  effort  and  energy  in 
acquiring  all  the  training  and  preparation  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  his  success  and  advancement.  In 
1892  he  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Newton,  Kan- 
sas, and  then  began  that  routine  made  familiar  by  the 
experiences  of  so  many  successful  men — teaching  in  the 
summer  and  attending  normals  and  the  state  university 
as  his  funds  warranted.  He  has  since  been  a student  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  1913  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  conferred  upon  him  his  earned  degree 
of  A.  B. 

He  first  became  identified  with  Oklahoma  in  1894,  when 
he  took  up  a claim  in  Dewey  County,  and  while  proving 
up  he  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Okeene  four 
years.  For  two  years,  in  1898-99,  he  was  principal  of 
ithe  city  schools  at  Newton,  Kansas.  In  1906  he  was 
made  assistant  in  history  at  the  Northwestern  Normal  at 
Alva,  and  since  1908  has  had  the  full  chair  of  history 
in  that  institution.  He  is  also  coach  in  athletics,  and  is 
not  only  a capable  director  and  organizer  in  this  field 
but  is  himself  an  enthusiast  for  clean,  wholesome  sport. 
He  has  trained  several  teams  that  have  carried  away 
honors  at  the  state  meets.  In  1911  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  of  the  National  Guard  and  still  holds 
the  commission.  His  home  is  on  a fine  farm  two  miles 
east  of  Alva,  and  there  he  makes  use  of  his  opportunity 
to  raise  blooded  live  stock,  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

He  is  an  active  Presbyterian  and  is  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school  of  his  church  at  Alva.  In  1894  at 
Newton,  Kansas,  Professor  Wyatt  married  Miss  Louella 
A.  Jacobs.  She  was  born  in  Harvey  County,  Kansas, 
April  1,  1873.  Their  three  children  are:  Francis  T., 

born  in  1896;  Mary  H.,  born  in  1898;  and  William  J., 
born  in  1900. 

Wilson  P.  Cottrell,  M.  D.  While  his  location  in 
the  land  that  once  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  red 
men  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a result  of  his  ances- 
tral antecedents,  it  is  interesting  and  rather  coincidental 
that  the  paternal  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Wilson  P. 
Cottrell,  now  a prosperous  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Milburn,  was  a quarter-blood  Cherokee,  spent  a good 
part  of  his  life  as  a hunter  of  game  in  the  wild  wooded 
and  mountainous  regions  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
and  for  months  at  a time  was  accustomed  to  travel 
alone,  returning  to  civilization  only  occasionally  for  a 
wagon  and  team  to  haul  in  the  savable  part  of  his  game. 
After  a few  days  of  rest  in  the  settlement  and  communion 
with  his  family,  he  would  then  return,  answering  the  call 
of  the  wild,  and  again  pursue  his  vocation  happily  in  the 
woods.  No  claim  was  ever  set  up  by  his  descendants  for 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  after  the  Cherokees  were 
moved  west.  During  his  few  years  of  residence  in  the 
Indian  country  Doctor  Cottrell  has  been  an  interested 


student  of  the  more  modern  red  man  and  has  practiced 
in  the  homes  of  some  of  their  leaders,  among  them  the 
late  Mark  Cheadle,  who  has  been  liy  some  of  his  people 
designated  as  the  greatest  man  the  Chickasaws  have 
produced. 

It  is  a very  small  modicum  of  Indian  blood  that  runs 
in  the  veins  of  Doctor  Cottrell.  He  was  born  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  in  1879,  a son  of  William  Henry  and  Martha 
(Tomlinson)  Cottrell.  His  father,  who  now  lives  in 
Marionville,  Missouri,  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  early 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  Alabama,  and  for 
a number  of  years  was  a prominent  teacher  both  in  that 
state  and  in  Arkansas,  to  which  he  removed  when  Doctor 
Cottrell  was  a small  boy. 

It  was  in  the  common  schools  of  Arkansas  that  Doctor 
Cottrell  received  his  early  education.  He  had  to  contend 
with  difficulties  in  advancing  himself  to  the  plane  of  a 
profession.  He  took  an  academic  course  at  Green  Forest, 
Arkansas,  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  before 
completing  his  professional  education.  His  degree  Doctor 
of  Medicine  was  obtained  from  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  in  1908.  He  then  prac- 
ticed one  year  at  Missouri,  moved  to  Lincoln  County, 
Oklahoma,  and  was  in  practice  there  for  two  years,  and 
has  been  a resident  of  Milburn  since  1911.  During  his 
early  youth  he  had  to  work  hard  on  the  farm  and  every 
step  in  his  educational  advancement  was  earned  by  his 
own  labor.  For  six  years  he  was  a cow  puncher  in  Mis- 
souri, but  through  all  that  time  his  ambitions  for  a pro- 
fessional career  never  left  him.  Leaving  the  ranch  he 
entered  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  during  the  four 
years  spent  in  that  work  he  carried  on  his  medical  studies 
coincidentally.  Doctor  Cottrell  is  now  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Drs.  Clark  & Cottrell,  and  they  enjoy 
a splendid  professional  business  in  and  about  Milburn. 

In  1901  Doctor  Cottrell  was  married  at  Green  Forest, 
Arkansas,  to  Miss  Myrtle  Mitchell.  Their  three  chil- 
dren are  Virgie,  aged  fourteen,  and  now  a student  in 
high  school;  Pansy,  aged  nine;  and  Nell,  aged  seven. 
Doctor  Cottrell  has  one  brother,  W.  K.  Cottrell,  who  is 
an  instructor  in  telegraphy  and  bookkeeping  in  a busi- 
ness college  in  Springfield,  Missouri.  Doctor  Cottrell  is 
a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  Master  of  Mil- 
burn Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  has  taken  various  de- 
grees in  the  Scottish  Rite  of  Masonry.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  County  and  State  Medical  Societies  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is  one  of  the 
workers  in  the  Good  Roads  Club  of  Milburn.  He  and 
Dr.  Guy  Clark,  his  partner,  own  the  stock  of  the  Blue 
River  Telephone  Company  of  Milburn. 

James  W.  Sloan.  As  a youth  in  his  native  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sloan  early  gained  practical  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  petroleum  oil  industry,  and  in 
later  years  he  has  witnessed  and  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  productive  industry  in  the  newer 
fields  of  Ohio,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  his  activities  hav- 
ing also  touched  the  fields  of  West  Virginia.  In  Okla- 
homa he  has  at  the  present  time  large  interests  in  con- 
nection with  oil  operations,  besides  which  he  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Iron  Works,  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  most  important  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  has  maintained  his  resi- 
dence since  1904  and  where  he  has  gained  prestige  as  a 
representative  man  of  affairs  and  as  a progressive  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  so  that  there  is  all  of  consistency 
in  according  him  definite  recognition  in  this  history  of 
the  state  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  Sloan  was  born  in  the  City  of  Allegheny,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  5th  of  February,  1870,  and  is  the 
younger  of  the  two  children  of  John  W.  and  Catherine 
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(Williams)  Sloan,  liis  mother  having  died  in  1872,  when 
he  was  a c-hild  of  about  two  years;  his  sister,  Mary,  is 
the  wife  of  John  C.  Sloan  and  they  likewise  reside  in  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  as  does  also  the  venerable  father,  who 
celebrated  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  anniversary  in  1915. 

John  W.  Sloan  was  born  and  reared  in  the  old  Keystone 
State,  where  he  followed  in  his  younger  days  the  trade 
of  carriageinaker,  besides  becoming  also  a skilled  cabi- 
net maker.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  removed 
to  Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  the 
owner  of  an  excellent  farm,  and  to  the  management  of 
this  old  homestead  he  continued  to  give  his  supervision 
until  1894,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  retired,  after 
years  of  earnest  and  useful  endeavor.  This  venerable 
citizen  of  Tulsa,  where  he  is  passing  the  gracious  even- 
ing of  his  life  with  his  children,  is  a consistent  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  gives  his  political  sup- 
port to  the  republican  party,  whose  cause  he  espoused 
at  the  time  of  its  organization,  after  having  previously 
been  aligned  in  the  ranks  of  the  whig  party. 

James  W.  Sloan,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review, 
was  a small  child  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal  to 
Clarion  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  gained  his  initial 
experience  as  one  of  the  world  's  workers  and  where  his 
boyhood  was  compassed  by  the  conditions  and  influences 
of  the  home  farm.  When  but  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
found  employment  in  connection  with  lumbering  opera- 
tions in  that  section  of  the  state,  and  he  also  found 
requisition  for  his  services  in  the  work  of  the  farm  of 
his  father,  the  staunch  and  fixed  habit  of  industry  having 
been  one  of  the  fortuitous  forces  in  enabling  him  to 
achieve  definite  and  worthy  success  in  his  independent 
business  career.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  and  for  a time  he 
was  a student  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Clarion, 
Pennsylvania.  As  a youth  he  was  employed  at  farm 
work  at  the  nominal  stipend  of  $5  a month,  and  during 
the  winter  months  he  worked  for  his  board  and  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  attending  school.  Prom  the 
work  of  the  farm  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  dressing 
of  tools  utilized  in  the  oil  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarion, 
and  later  he  found  for  several  years  employment  as  a 
driller  of  oil  wells.  In  1894  Mh’.  Sloan  engaged  in  inde- 
pendent contracting  for  this  work,  and  as  such  he  was 
identified  with  the  development  of  oil  fields  in  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  in  which  latter  state  he  remained 
somewhat  more  than  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
his  father ’s  farm,  which  property  he  purchased,  but 
he  eventually  sold  the  same,  and  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1898,  he  settled  at  Corsicana,  Texas,  where  he  became 
actively  concerned  with  the  producing  of  oil  in  the  field 
that  was  there  being  rapidly  developed.  About  two 
years  later  he  transferred  his  residence  to  the  new  and 
celebrated  oil  fields  at  Beaumont,  that  state,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Producers’  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  made  vice  president.  For  seven 
years  he  was  representative  of  this  company  in  practical 
operations  in  the  fields  at  Batson  and  Jennings,  Texas, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  further  shown  his  initiative 
enterprise  by  assuming  the  contract  for  the  installation 
of  a waterworks  system  at  Sour  Lake,  Texas.  He  con- 
tinued as  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Producers’  Oil  Company  until  the  autumn  of  1903,  when 
he  sold  his  interests  in  Texas  and  came  to  Oklahoma 
Territory,  where  he  identified  himself  with  development 
and  producing  activities  in  the  oil  fields  in  the  vicinity  of 
Muskogee.  In  the  following  year  he  established  his 
permanent  home  at  Tulsa  and  became  interested  in  oil 
producing,  as  an  interested  principal  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Glenn  Pool.  His  long  and  varied  experience  and 
authoritative  knowledge  have  made  him  an  influential 
factor  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  oil  and 


gas  industries  in  this  state,  where  his  interests  in  the 
business  are  still  of  important  order.  In  1907  Mr.  Sloan 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oklahoma  Iron  Works, 
of  which  he  has  since  been  president  and  general  manager 
and  for  the  providing  of  the  fine  plant  of  which  cor- 
poration he  selected  and  laid  out  a tract  of  twenty-five 
acres  southwest  of  the  city,  where  are  situated  the  fine 
and  essentially  modern  foundry  and  sitructural-steel 
works.  As  touching  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  as 
one  of  the  foremost  industries  contributing  to  the  pres-, 
tige  of  Tulsa  and  of  the  state  the  following  quotations, 
taken,  with  but  minor  change,  from  a recently  published 
article  in  a Tulsa  newspaper,  are  well  worthy  of  repro- 
duction ill  this  more  permanent  vehicle: 

‘ ‘ Established  in  April,  1907,  in  a small  way,  with  a 
caiiital  of  only  $25,000,  and  employing  only  a small  force 
of  men,  the  Oklahoma  Iron  Works  has  grown  until  now  it 
is  the  largest  single  institution  in  Tulsa  with  branches  at 
Cushing,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  and  Tampico,  Mexico, 
and  with  a corps  of  about  200  employes.  Here  almost 
everything  used  in  the  oil  fields  is  made  and  all  kinds 
of  repairing  are  done.  A business  of  such  magnitude 
did  not  develop  by  accident.  Those  who  have  put  their 
money  into  it  have  done  so  because  dividends  have  been 
declared  and  a real  business  established — a business  that 
is  not  only  a credit  to  Tulsa  and  a great  benefit  to  this 
oil  field  but  also  a lasting,  permanent  investment,  bring- 
ing good  dividends  and  with  as  near  a certainty  of  future 
success  as  can  be  predicted  for  any  large  enterprise  care- 
fully and  economically  managed  and  supplying  a demand 
that  is  sure  to  continue.  The  drawing  of  plans,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  designs,  the  completing  of  the  product  in  all 
its  details,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  pieces  of 
machinery  utilized  in  the  oH  business,  may  here  be  traced 
and  watched  in  all  the  interesting  processes. 

‘ ‘ Such  a business,  built  up  in  eight  years  and  estab- 
lished on  such  a solid  .basis,  must  have  a guiding  mind, 
and  this  enterprise  is  fully  fortified  in  this  important 
feature.  That  mind  is  that  of  the  organizer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  J.  W.  Sloan.  With  a capital  stock 
of  $300,000,  with  assets  of  more  than  three-fourths  of 
a million  dollars,  and  with  orders  for  work  pouring  in 
from  every  direction,  Mr.  Sloan  and  his  associates  surely 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  what  they  have  built  in  the 
face  of  depressions  and  discouragements  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. The  plans  are  now  being  prepared-  for  another 
building  for  the  already  large  and  substantial  plant, 
and  for  the  providing  of  the  latest  in  modern  equipment, 
with  all  machinery  driven  by  electricity.  The  building 
will  be  of  fire-proof  construction  and  its  dimensions 
250  by  74  feet. 

. ‘ ‘ The  possibilities  before  this  business  seem  almost 
limitless.  It  has  been  multiplied  by  more  than  ten  in 
less  than  that  number  of  years,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  happen  again.” 

Those  agencies  that  tend  to  conserve  the  civic  and 
material  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  community 
have  the  loyal  and  liberal  support  of  Mr.  Sloan,  and 
though  he  has  never  been  imbued  with  desire  for  the 
honors  or  emoluments  of  political  office,  he  accords  a 
staunch  allegiance  to  the  republican  party.  In  the 
Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Kite,  as  a 
member  of  the  consistory  in  the  City  of  Guthrie,  and  at 
Tulsa  his  ancient  craft  affiliation  is  with  Delta  Lodge, 
No.  425,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  besides 
which  he  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Cleveland  Spencer  Whitlo-w.  A life-long  resident 
of  Eufaula,  Oklahoma,  Cleveland  Spencer  Whitlow  has 
achieved  local  prominence  in  his  native  county,  and  occu- 
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lies a position  among  liis  fellow  citizens  that  marks  him 
'or  a man  of  character  and  good  citizenship.  His  rise 
aas  been  a steady  and  consistent  one,  and  since  19U6  he 
las  been  in  some  manner  identified  with  the  public  serv- 
ce  departments  of  his  city  and  county.  His  election  to 
he  office  of  county  treasurer,  which  he  now  fills,  came  in 
fuly,  1915. 

Mr.  Whitlow  was  born  at  Eufaula  on  July  19,  1885, 
ind  is  a son  of  David  B.  and  Mary  (Hodridge)  Whitlow. 
David  Whitlow  was  a native  South  Carolinian,  who,  at 
lie  age  of  fourteen,  came  with  his  parents  into  the  North 
ind  located  in  Illinois.  He  was  twenty  when  he  set  out 
m his  own  initiative  and  came  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
lere  to  follow  his  trade  of  locksmith.  He  spent  a brief 
leriod  in  Talequah,  and  then  opened  a small  store  at 
lid  Town,  on  the  river,  near  Eufaula.  Here  he  carried 
>n  a pioneer  merchandise  business  of  a varied  nature 
mtil  the  coming  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad,  which  passed  through  Eufaula.  Mr.  Whitlow 
vas  not  slow  to  move  his  stock  into  the  Town  of  Eufaula 
vith  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  and  there  he  entered 
nto  a merchandise  partnership  with  one  Daniel  Cody. 
This  business  venture  was  attended  with  a pleasing  meas- 
ire  of  success,  and  when  Mr.  Cody,  the  senior  member 
)f  the  firm,  died  a few  years  later,  Mr.  Whitlow  con- 
Inued  in  the  business,  but  sold  out  a few  years  later, 
^bout  thirty-five  years  ago  he  settled  on  a farm  in  the 
•ieinity  of  Eufaula  and  there  he  continued  until  his 
leath  in  1901,  when  he  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 

David  Whitlow  was  a real  man,  possessing  many 
iterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  He  came  to  the 
Iidian  Territory  as  a poor  young  man,  but  with  an 
imbition  that  would  not  be  denied.  He  fought  against 
leavy  odds  in  the  early  days  of  his  business  career,  and 
nccess  was  undeniably  his.  Such  patrimony  as  he  lef't 
,0  his  children  was  fortified  by  the  undying  heritage  of 
i clean,  well  spent  life.  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
irst  marriage  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
econd  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  business  partner, 
Daniel  Cody.  She  was  the  mother  of  Cleveland  Spencer 
Whitlow  of  this  review,  and  of  one  other  son.  She  had 
bur  daughters  and  two  sons  by  her  first  marriage. 
Daniel  Cody,  be  it  said,'was  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  he  was  a man  of  great  character 
ind  a power  among  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

When  Cleveland  S.  Whitlow  was  five  years  old  his 
iiother  died,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  his  father  passed 
in.  He  was  reared  in  Eufaula,  attended  the  public 
chools  and  the  Creek  Mission  School.  He  had  no  further 
raining  in  books,  though  his  education  is  the  equal  of 
,n  average  high  school  training,  and  he  has  ever  added 

0 his  education  by  careful  reading  and  observation. 

For  some  years  after  he  left  school  Mr.  Whitlow  was 

1 clerk  in  a drug  store  in  Eufaula,  and  in  1909  he  be- 
anie deputy  district  clerk.  This  was  his  first  venture  in 
mblic  service.  He  held  that  position  until  September  I, 
910,  when  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  treasurer. 
?his  office  he  filled  capably,  and  so  fit  did  he  show  him- 
elf  for  the  duties  of  the  position  that  he  was  elected  to 
he  office  of  county  treasurer  at  the  last  election,  and 
ntered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  on  July  6,  1915. 
Ie  has  been  a democrat  since  reaching  his  majority,  and 
las  always  been  a staunch  supporter  of  the  party.  His 
i-aternal  relations  are  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
inights  of  Pythias. 

On  April  1,  1908,  Mr.  Whitlow  married  Cenora  B. 
ielley,  and  their  children  are  Lillius  Spencer  and  Cenora 
ilyrtis.  The  family  is  one  that  enjoys  the  esteem  and 
onfidence  of  the  public,  and  the  friendship  of  a wide 
ircle  throimhout  the  county, 
voi.  ni— 3 


Hosili  C.  Perkins.-  Years  before  the  Civil  War,  when 
Indian  Territory  was  an  inviting  field  of  adventure,  one 
Acey  Yocham,  a pioneer  of  Northern  Arkansas,  traveled 
on  horseback  over  the  Five  Nations  and  traded  with  the 
Indians.  He  knew  the  leading  men  of  the  Nations  and 
from  them  and  their  people  bought  thousands  of  cattle. 
Mr.  Yocham  had  been  reared  at  Yellville,  Arkansas, 
which  was  originally  settled  by  Indians,  i>robably  of 
the  Choctaw  trite,  who  emigrated  into  Indian  Territory 
after  its  organization. 

A son  of  the  pioneer  Yocham,  years  later,  became  a 
resident  of  Indian  Territory  and  assisted  in  its  de- 
velopment, and  during  his  lifetime  Jefferson  Gardner, 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Choctaws,  became  governor. 
The  latter  was  a man  of  foresight  who  had  more  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  than 
did  many  of  his  people,  and  at  Eagletown,  one  of  the 
early  villages  of  the  Nation,  built  a mansion  for  his 
home,  an  old  colonial  style  structure  that  stands  today 
as  one  of  the  show  places  of  McCurtain  County  and  as  a 
monument  to  a man  who  realized  that  the  tribal  govern- 
ment and  the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  were 
passing.  It  is  ])robable  that  Mr.  Yocham  and  Governor 
Gardner  were  friends,  which  makes  of  historical  interest 
the  fact  that  a grandson  of  Mr.  Yocham,  who  came  when 
the  tribal  days  had  passed,  wrote  the  abstract  of  title 
that  disposed  of  the  Gardner  homestead  to  Charles  Stiles, 
a mcrohant  of  Eagletown.  The  governor  had  passed 
away  and  with  him  many  of  the  cherished  ideals  of  his 
people,  and  while  progressive  white  men  were  occupying 
the  lands  the  Indians  once  roamed  over,  the  home  of  the 
governor  was  not  retained  as  a memorial  to  the  tribe. 

The  young  man  who  wrote  the  mentioned  abstract  was 
Hose  C.  Perkins,  of  Idabel,  manager  of  the  Security  Title 
Company,  who  located  in  Oklahoma  in  1911.  A son  and 
grandson  of  Mr.  Yocham  became  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  war  between  the  states  and 
were  killed  in  battle.  A daughter,  Nancy  Yocham,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Henry  H.  Perkins,  a native  of  Illinois 
who  moved  into  Arkansas  when  a young  man.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  a successful 
farmer  and  stockman,  for  four  years  was  sheriff  of 
Marion  County,  Arkansas,  and  in  1914  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  He  lielped  to  pass 
the  bill  jiroviding  for  tick  eradication,  which  was  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  livestock  industry  of  the  state, 
assisted  in  defeating  the  Sawyer  Bill,  -which  would  have 
irermitted  horse-race  gambling  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
and  had  a leading  part  in  making  the  law  that  established 
state-wide  prohibition  in  Arkansas,  and  which  went  into 
effect  January  1,  1916. 

Hose  C.  Perkins  is  a graduate  of  the  Yellville  High 
School,  and  after  leaving  that  institution  entered  the 
abstract  business  in  Arkansas  and  continued  it  when  he 
moved  to  Oklahoma  in  1911.  In  performing  the  duties 
of  that  business  he  has  passed  upon  the  titles  to  many 
historic  tracts  of  land  in  the  old  Choctaw  country  and  in 
so  doing  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in  the  development 
of  a region  held  for  several  generations  intact  for  the 
Indians.  He  conducts  a loan  and  real  estate  business  in 
connection  with  his  title  business,  and  Herbert  Cokey  is 
associated  with  him  in  these  different  lines.  Mr.  Perkins 
is  well  known  in  business  circles  of  Idabel  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  his  reputation  is  an  excellent  one 
among  his  associates. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  married  at  Yellville,  Arkansas,  in 
1908,  to  Miss  Virginia  E.  Coker,  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Coker,  who  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  a practicing 
physician  and  surgeon  at  Yellville,  being  also  prominent 
in  democratic  politics  of  the  state  and  a member  of  the 
Arkansas  Legislature.  One  child  has  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perkins,  Bertha  Alene,  who  is  now  five  years 
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old.  l\Ir.  and  Perkins  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  8outh.  He  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma 
Association  of  Title  Men,  and  his  fraternal  affiliations 
include  meiiibershi[)  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Eellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  His  home  is  at 
Idabel. 

Thomas  J.  Byrne.  One  of  the  fast-growing  business 
enterprises  of  Tulsa,  which  has  contributed  materially 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  this  vigorous  Okla- 
homa city,  is  the  Tulsa  Sheet  Metal  Company,  whicli 
has  been  developed  under  the  energetic  management 
of  its  jHoprietor,  Thomas  J.  Byrne.  Mr.  Byrne’s  suc- 
cess has  been  self-attained,  for  he  started  life  without 
any  advantages,  and  has  worked  his  own  way  to  financial 
independence  and  the  ownership  of  the  leading  industry 
of  its  kind  at  Tulsa. 

Thomas  J.  Byrne  was  born  in  Ireland,  July  13,  1870, 
and  is  a son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Nolan)  Byrne, 
natives  of  Erin.  In  1871  the  father  brought  his  fam- 
ily to  the  United  States  and  located  at  Middletown, 
Ohio,  where  he  purchased  a home  and  small  tract  ol 
land,  and  was  engaged  in  the  poultry  business  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1912,  when  he  was  eighty-six 
years  of  age,  the  mother  having  jrassed  away  some  years 
before.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family,  of  whom 
four  are  still  living,  and  Thomas  J.  was  the  second  in 
order  of  birth.  The  public  and  parochial  schools  of 
Middletown,  Ohio,  furnished  Thomas  J.  Byrne  with  his 
educational  training,  and  as  a youth  his  first  employ- 
ment was  at  tobacco  stripping,  for  which  he  received 
$1.50  per  day.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  subsequently 
learned  the  tinner’s  trade,  and  later  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  followed  his  vocation 
until  work  became  dull  in  his  line,  and  he  secured  work 
chopping  wood,  in  the  meantime  living  in  a log  cabin 
in  the  timber.  He  later  spent  some  time  in  traveling, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  learning  something  about  the 
country,  as  well  as  finding  a suitable  location,  and  in  his 
travels  visited  Chicago,  Detroit,  Montreal,  Boston,  vari- 
ous points  in  the  New  England  states  and  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Later  he  went  to  Logansport,  in  that  state, 
where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a time,  always  seeking 
to  better  his  condition,  and  from  there  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  worked  as  a draughtsman  and  superin- 
tendent of  shops.  He  also  visited  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  the  latter  place  was  employed 
by  Eudolph  & Son,  where  he  designed  a metal  window, 
which  was  approved  by  the  fire  insurance  companies. 

In  June,  1910,  Mr.  Byrne  came  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  soon  bought  out  the  sheet  metal  manufacturing 
business  of  Edward  Himes,  and  founded  his  present 
business  at  No.  19  West  First  Street.  Here  he  manu- 
factures and  deals  in  such  products  as  metal  windows, 
skylights,  cornice,  guttering,  spouting,  roofing,  tanks, 
metal  cisterns  pum23S,  heating  apparatus,  ventilating 
apparatus,  cresting,  corrugated  iron,  roof  jacks,  well 
buckets,  garbage  cans,  filters,  furnaces,  tile,  hip  shingles, 
brick  and  stone,  face  siding,  metal  shingles,  oil  filters, 
stove  pipe,  steam  tables,  wall  ties,  ornamental  iron  work, 
canopies  and  arches.  He  does  all  kinds  of  wnrk  in  sheet 
iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc  and  corrugated  iron,  and  handles 
building  sujjplies  of  every  descripition.  A specialty  of 
his  business  is  the  “Byrne”  ventilator  and  bungalow 
heaters.  The  Tulsa  Sheet  Metal  Compjany  has  grown 
and  developed  rapidly  and  with  it  has  grown  the  repu- 
tation of  its  proprietor.  In  business  circles  he  has  be- 
come known  as  an  able,  energetic  business  man,  whose 
fidelity  to  engagements  is  proverbial.  He  maintains 
independent  views  in  political  matters,  and  is  frater- 
nally affiliated  with  the  local  lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 


In  1913  Mr.  Byrne  was  married  to  Miss  Bessie  Hearne, 
who  was  born  near  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Henry  W.  Noah.  The  career  of  Henry  W.  Noah  has  ! 
been  one  which  from  his  youth  has  been  filled  with  inter- 
esting exp)eriences.  A buffalo  hunter  in  the  days  when 
the  great  herds  roamed  the  western  plains,  an  Indian 
lighter  on  the  frontier,  a deputy  sheriff  of  Woods  County 
and  a deputy  LTnited  States  marshal  at  a time  when 
sucli  positions,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  sinecures,  he  is 
now  passing  his  declining  years  in  peace  and  content- 
ment on  his  farm,  wliich  l)oars  the  j)icturesque  name  of 
Noah’s  Deer  Park,  located  four  miles  east  of  Alva. 

Mr.  Noah  was  born  Apjril  18,  1849,  on  a farm  near 
Covington,  Kenton  County,  Kentucky,  and  is  a son  of 
George  W.  and  Harriet  H.  (Stevenson)  Noah,  the  former 
of  whom  was  descended  from  German  stock,  while  the 
latter  was  of  English  descent.  In  1851  the  family  moved 
as  pioneers  to  Harrison  County,  Missouri,  being  the 
tliird  family  to  settle  in  that  community,  and  there 
George  W.  Noah  built  a small  home  for  his  family  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  continued  to  farm 
and  raise  stock  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
and  passed  away  in  1871,  Mrs.  Noah  having  died  two 
years  before. 

Henry  W.  Noah  was  but  two  years  of  age  when  the 
family  moved  to  the  Harrison  County  farm,  and  there 
he  was  ' reared  amid  pioneer  surroundings.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  somewhat  limited,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  but  for  a time  he 
attended  a little  log  schoolhouse  and  made  the  most  of 
such  op)portunities  as  were  granted  him.  In  1872  he 
joined  a party  of  buffalo  hunters  engaged  in  securing 
hides  for  the  demands  of  the  trade  that  soon  exter- 
minated the  American  bison,  and  while  thus  engaged  had 
more  than  one  encounter  with  the  hostile  Indians.  In 
1874  Mr.  Noah  went  to  Sumner  County,  Kansas,  and 
located  on  Government  land,  located  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Wellington,  there  continuing  to  be  engaged  in 
agricultural  operations  until  1882.  He  next  moved  to 
Barber  County,  Kansas,  where  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  on  the  open  range,  and  in  1886 
consolidated  with  the  old  Eagle  Chief  Pool,  with  which 
he  was  identified  until  1889.  Mr.  Noah  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  Kansas  in  1893  and  made  the  run  for  a home- 
stead at  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  Oklahoma, 
in  which  he  was  successful  in  the  securing  of  a imoperty 
in  the  Salt  Fork  Valley,  four  miles  east  of  Alva.  Here 
he  now  has  one  of  the  valuable  farms  of  Woods  County, 
developed  through  his  energy,  industry  and  good  business 
management.  This  property,  well  improved  for  general 
farming,  is  named,  as  noted,  Noah’s  Deer  Park,  from; 
the  presence  of  a finely-situated  natural  park,  well 
stocked  with  deer.  He  also  has  been  successful  in  the 
raising  of  peafowl,  English  pheasants  and  various  strains 
of  American  fowl,  as  well  as  thoroughbred  Aberdeen 
cattle,  a black  beef  cattle,  hornless,  with  short  necks  and 
legs  and  short,  wide  head.  His  buildings  are  substantial 
in  construction  and  his  improvements  are  of  the  best,  so 
that  his  property  presents  an  attractive  appearance  and 
is  one  of  the  showspots  of  the  locality.  In  his  youth  Mr.j 
Noah  was  known  as  a crack  shot  with  the  rifle,  andii 
advancing  years  do  not  seem  to  have  dimmed  his  eye  orj 
unsteadied  his  hand  in  this  particular.  Shortly  after! 
coming  to  Woods  County,  when  this  locality  was  filled; 
with  rough  characters  from  all  over  the  Southwest,  Mr.. 
Noah  was  appointed  a deputy  sheriff,  and  his  courage, 
and  perseverance  in  tracking  and  bringing  to  justice'  I 
lawbreakers  won  him  an  appointment  as  United  States; ; 
deputy  marshal  for  Oklahoma,  a position  which  hCj , 
retained  from  1893  until  1897. 
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Mr.  Noah  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss  Eliza  Hall,  a 
former  schoolmate  in  Missouri,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  two  daughters:  Harriet  M.  and  Maggie  M. 

Cyrus  S.  Avery.  A vigorous  and  resourceful  man  of 
marked  initiative  and  administrative  ability,  Mr.  Avery 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  civic  and  in- 
dustrial development  and  progress  of  Oklahoma,  within 
whose  borders  he  has  maintained  his  residence  since  the 
early  territorial  era  of  its  history.  He  has  been  contin- 
uously an  exponent  of  progressive  policies  in  business 
and  public  affairs,  has  done  much  to  exploit  the  attrac- 
tions and  resources  of  the  state  of  his  adoption  and  to 
insure  development  along  normal  and  legitimate  lines, 
the  while  he  has  so  taken  advantage  of  opportunities 
here  afforded  as  to  achieve  distinctive  and  merited  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Avery  is  today  a leading  exponent  of  agricul- 
tural, live-stock  and  oil  and  gas  industries  in  Oklahoma, 
and  every  enterprise  with  which  he  has  identified  him- 
self has  felt  the  invigorating  power  of  his  strenuous, 
sincere  and  versatile  personality. 

Mr.  Avery  takes  justifiable  pride  in  claiming  the  fine 
old  Keystone  State  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  his 
loyalty  and  progressive  spirit  are  distinctively  of  the 
true  western  verve  and  are  shown  in  his  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  manifold  attractions  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption.  He  was  born  at  Stevensville,  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1871,  and 
in  the  same  state  were  born  his  parents,  James  and  Ruie 
(Stevens)  Avery,  of  whose  three  children  he  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth;  his  elder  sister,  Caroline,  is 
the  wife  of  James  Stauber,  of  Noel,  McDonald  County, 
Missouri;  and  Bertha  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Smith,  a representative  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Collinsville,  Rogers  County,  Oklahoma. 

James  Avery  became  a successful  merchant  at  Ridge- 
way, the  judicial  center  of  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  1881,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  McDonald  County,  near 
Southwest  City,  a village  that  is  situated  in  the  extreme 
southwestern  corner  of  the  state  and  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  lines.  There  he  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  and  stock-growing  until 
his  death,  in  1906,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  his 
widow  being  still  a resident  of  Missouri  and  having  cele- 
brated in  1915  her  seventieth  birthday  anniversary;  she 
is  a zealous  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  as  was  also 
her  husband,  and  in  politics  he  was  a democrat.  At  the 
inception  of  the  Civil  war  James  Avery  enlisted  in  a 
Pennsylvania  volunteer  regiment,  but  after  he  had  gone 
to  Gettysburg  to  enter  active  service  it  was  found  that 
the  requisite  quota  of  volunteers  had  been  filled  and  he 
was  accordingly  mustered  out. 

Cyrus  S.  Avery  gained  his  rudimentary  education  in 
Pennsylvania  and  was  a lad  of  about  ten  years  at  the 
time  of  the  family  immigration  to  Missouri.  At  Liberty, 
Missouri,  he  finally  entered  William  Jewell  College,  in 
which  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1897.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Avery  came  to  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  established  his  residence  in  Oklahoma 
City,  where  he  continued  to  be  identified  with  the  life- 
insurance  business  until  1904.  He  then  removed  to 
Vinita,  Craig  County,  where  he  was  a successful  repre- 
sentative of  the  real-estate  and  loan  business  until  1908, 
when  he  transferred  his  residence  and  business  head- 
quarters to  the  City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  has  continued 
operations  in  the  extending  of  financial  loan  on  approved 
real-estate  security  and  where  he  has  become  prominently 
concerned  with  the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry,  as  well 
as  with  agriculture  and  stock-growing.  He  is  president 
of  the  Avery  Oil  & Gas  Company  and  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Togo  Oil  Company,  both  of  which  con- 


trol valuable  producing  properties  and  undeveloped 
projects  in  the  Oklahoma  oil  and  gas  fields.  Mr.  Avery 
has  other  important  capitalistic  interests,  including  the 
ownership  of  a finely  improved  farm  of  700  acres, 
eligibly  situated  near  Tulsa,  and  devoted  to  diversified 
agriculture  and  the  raising  of  high  grades  of  live  stock, 
especially  fuU-blood  Holstein  cattle.  As  an  agricultur- 
ist Mr.  Avery  has  been  specially  successful  in  the  raising 
of  alfalfa,  and  for  his  progressive  policies  in  agriculture 
and  stock-raising  he  has  received  high  compliments  on 
the  part  of  the  official  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  state.  He  has  been  zealous  and  liberal  in  the 
2)iomotion  of  good  roads  and  other  agencies  for  the 
material  benefit  of  the  state,  and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Ozark  Trail  Association,  as  a member  of  which  he  was 
successful  in  bringing  about  a meeting,  at  Tulsa,  in 
which  were  formulated  plans  that  resulted  in  the  mark- 
ing in  proper  way  the  old  Ozark  trail  through  this  section 
of  the  state,  this  being  an  enterprise  of  enduring  historic 
value.  Even  the  foregoing  brief  statements  show  that 
Mr.  Avery  has  had  the  energy  and  good  judgment  to 
avail  himself  fully  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  Okla- 
homa, where  he  has  acquired  a substantial  competency 
through  his  worthy  and  well  ordered  endeavors. 

A staunch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
piarty,  Mr.  Avery  has  had  no  special  ambition  for  public 
office,  but  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  deny  his  service 
in  positions  for  which  his  marked  eligibility  has  been 
recognized.  He  is  now  serving  as  a progressive  and 
valued  member  and  for  three  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  Tulsa  County,  to 
which  position  he  was  first  elected  in  1913  and  to  which 
he  was  re-elected  in  1915.  He  is  a member  of  the  direct- 
orate of  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club  and  also  a director 
of  the  Tulsa  Automobile  Club,  besides  holding  member- 
ship in  the  local  Country  Club.  Mr.  Avery  is  affiliated 
with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  71,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted 
Masons,  as  well  as  with  other  local  organizations  of  the 
York  Rite  of  Masonry,  and  in  the  consistory  of  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  McAlester  he  has 
received  the  thirty-second  degree. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1907,  Mr.  Avery  married 
Miss  Essie  McClelland,  who  was  born  at  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  and  they  have  two  sons — James  L. 
and  Gordon  S. 

John  M.  Craig.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  has  be- 
come in  recent  years  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Oklahoma.  This  was  made  possible  by  legislation  per- 
mitting the  purchase  or  lease  of  lands  or  timber  rights  on 
lands  of  the  old  Choctaw  Nation,  wherein  is  situated  one 
of  the  most  important  timber  belts  for  lumber  pui’iioses 
in  the  United  States.  McCurtain  County  contains  a large 
percentage  of  such  lands,  but  until  ten  years  ago  there 
was  little  done  in  the  Choctaw  country  toward  making 
use  of  its  valuable  timber.  It  was  in  1904  that  the 
Choctaw  Lumber  Company  began  buying  timber  here, 
and,  soon  learning  of  the  region’s  possibilities,  prepared 
for  the  period  of  important  development  that  began  a 
few  years  later.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities  was  the 
leading  hindrance  to  development  at  the  start,  but  this 
the  company  overcame  by  the  building  of  a railroad  from 
Valliant,  a point  on  the  Frisco  Railroad,  in  the  southern 
part  of  McCurtain  County,  to  a new  town  the  company 
called  Broken  Bow,  and  then  followed,  in  1910,  the  erec- 
tion at  Bismarck,  a station  on  the  new  road,  of  a sawmill 
with  a capacity  of  125,000  ft.  of  lumber  per  day.  Two 
years  later  the  company  built  at  Broken  Bow  another 
mill,  with  a capacity  of  100,000  ft.  per  day.  In  the 
meantime  the  concern  had  commenced  disiiosing  of  its 
lands  from  which  valuable  timber  had  been  taken,  the 
lands  being  sold  to  settlers  in  small  tracts  for  farming 
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purposes.  Thus  was  opened  the  way  for  the  agricultural 
development  of  a large  section  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  which  had  theretofore  been  only  sparsely 
popnlated.  Besides  creating  important  sawmill  indus- 
tries this  company  made  possible  the  building  of  a town 
at  Broken  Bow  of  2,500  population  with  a considerable 
support  from  farming  and  ranching  communities.  Sev- 
eral hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  mills  of  this  com- 
pany and  its  pay  roll  is  among  the  largest  of  the  in- 
dustrial institutions  of  the  Southwest.  The  general  oflice 
of  the  company  is  at  Kansas  City  and  the  sales  ofSce  at 
Oklahoma  City,  and  the  present  officers  are:  Herman 

Dierks,  of  Kansas  City,  president;  and  John  M.  Craig, 
manager  of  the  timber  department,  at  Idabel. 

John  M.  Craig  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
lumber  industry  of  Oklahoma  solely  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  efforts,  having  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
most  humble  capacity,  through  the  various  departments, 
and  thus  familiarizing  himself  thoroughly  with  every  de- 
partment and  detail  of  the  business.  He  was  born  in 
Benton  County,  Arkansas,  March  14,  1886,  and  is  a son 
of  Albert  and  Wincie  (McDavid)  Craig.  There  was  one 
other  child  in  the  family  who  is  now  Mrs.  Herbert  Bierks 
of  Kansas  City,  wife  of  one  of  the  ofdcials  of  the  Choc- 
taw Lumber  Company.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Arkansas,  John  M.  Craig  enrolled  as  a stu- 
dent at  Washita  Baptist  College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas, 
and  when  his  course  was  completed  there  secured  employ- 
ment as  bookkeeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
DeQueen,  Arkansas.  About  this  time,  he  began  to  realize 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  lumber  industry  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  get  experience  in  the 
business  accepted  a position  as  water  carrier  for  a saw- 
mill. In  1909  he  went  into  the  office  of  the  company  at 
De  Queen,  later  was  transferred  to  the  Idabel  office  as 
assistant  manager,  and  in  1913  was  promoted  to  his  pres- 
ent position  as  manager.  While  best  known  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  Mr.  Craig  has  other  interests,  and  is  now  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Broken  Bow. 

Mr.  Craig  wms  married  at  De  Queen,  Arkansas,  March 
27,  1910,  to  Miss  Ola  Lake,  and  they  have  three  children: 
John  Lake,  who  was  born  in  1911;  and  Martha  and 
Margaret,  twins,  born  in  February,  1915.  Mr.  Craig  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  holding  membership 
in  the  Consistory  at  McAlester  and  the  Shrine  at  Musko- 
gee. His  residence  is  maintained  at  Idabel. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  McIntosh  County,  Oklahoma,  prominent  land  owner 
and  successful  farmer,  was  born  on  a farm  near  Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas,  on  February  22,  1874.  He  was  reared, 
however,  within  the  borders  of  old  Missouri,  to  which 
state  his  parents  moved  two  years  after  his  birth,  and 
settled  in  Barry  County.  Concerning  his  parentage,  it 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  a son  of  James  arid 
Emmeline  (Curtis)  Wilson,  and  a grandson  of  Larkin 
Wilson. 

James  Wilson  was  born  in  Virginia,  the  natal  state  of 
Larkin  Wilson,  and  when  the  former  was  a boy  the  fam- 
ily moved  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee.  There  he  was 
reared,  and  there  he  met  and  married  the  mother  of  the 
subject.  She  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tennessee  people.  After  the  marriage  of  James 
and  Emmeline  (Curtis)  Wilson  they  left  Tennessee, 
moved  to  Missouri,  and,  settled  in  Barry  County  in  the 
year  1870.  A short  time  afterward  they  removed  to 
Arkansas,  where  they  also  remained  but  a short  time, 
returning  thence  to  Missouri,  where  they  arrived  in  1876. 
The  father  died  in  Missouri  and  the  naother  now  lives  in 
Oklahoma. 

Charles  H.  Wilson  was  reared  on  the  Missouri  farm  to 
which  he  went  with  his  parents  when  he  was  yet  an  in- 


fant. He  attended  tlie  public  schools,  getting  such 
intormation  and  training  as  was  available,  and  when  he 
w'as  seventeen  years  old  he  taught  his  first  school.  From 
that  time  on,  until  he  felt  himself  properly  equipped  for 
educational  work,  Mr.  Wilson  alternately  taught  and 
studied.  For  two  years  he  was  a student  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  Normal  at  Pea  Eidge,  Arkansas,  and  later  on  he 
attended  the  Missouri  State  Normal  at  Warrensburg, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Wilson,  prior  to  turning  his  attention  solely  to 
educational  matters,  gave  some  time  to  the  merchandise 
business.  In  1901  he  engaged  in  that  enterprise  in 
Vinita,  Oklahoma,  and  the  next  year  saw  his  arrival  in 
Eufaula.  He  located  on  a farm  near  the  county  seat  and 
for  a time  devoted  himself  to  that  work.  He  came  into 
possession  of  his  farm  through  his  marriage  with  Lyda 
Burton,  a young  woman  with  a strain  of  Indian  blood  in 
her  veins.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Wilson  has  added  to 
their  land  holdings  from  time  to  time  until  they  now  are 
the  owners  of  800  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  in  Mc- 
Intosh County; 

Since  coming  to  Oklahoma  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  espe- 
cially prominent  in  polities.  A staunch  republican,  he 
has  served  on  the  county  committee  of  the  party,  and 
has  furthered  its  interests  in  a worthy  manner.  He 
served  tw'o  years  as  deputy  United  States  marshal.  In 
1912,  in  recognition  of  his  excellent  training  lor  the 
position,  and  in  response  to  a recognized  need  in  the 
county,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
schools  for  McIntosh  County.  His  service  in  this  im- 
portant post  has  been  most  valuable  to  the  county,  and 
he  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  educator  of  more 
than  average  ability.  His  re-election  in  1914  was  a 
speaking  testimony  to  his  record  in  the  previous  term  of 
tw'o  years.  , The  progress  of  the  schools  in  the  county 
under  his  guidance  has  been  marked,  and  everywhere 
may  be  found  the  evidences  of  the  success  of  his  admin- 
istration of  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  it  should  be  said,  is  a daughter  of  Eobert 
O.  Burton,  who  came  from  Mississippi  to  the  Indian 
Territory  in  an  early  day  and  here  married  Elizabeth 
Smith,  a member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  families 
of  the  Creek  Nation.  Three  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson:  Oleta,  Jerome  and  Charles  Victor. 
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Frederick  W^.  Kopplin.  Graduated  in  the  law  de-  lii 
partment  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  1908,  Mr.  Kopplin  came  to  Oklahoma 
in  the  same  year  that  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  has 
firmly  entrenched  himself  as  one  of  the  representative 
members  of  the  bar  of  this  section  of  the  state  and 
where  he  commands  unequivocal  esteem  as  a loyal  and 
progressive  citizen  of  the  vigorous  young  commonwealth 
with  which  he  has  cast  in  his  lot. 

Mr.  Kopplin  was  born  on  a farm  near  Wausau,  Mar- 
athon County,  Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1873,  and  is  the  eldest  of  a family  of  ten  children,- — ■ 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters, — all  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing except  one  son.  Mr.  Kopplin  is  a scion  of  a promi- 
nent and  honored  pioneer  family  of  Wisconsin,  where 
his  venerable  father  still  resides  and  where  his  mother 
died  in  April,  1913,  at  the  age  of  sixty  .years, — a woman 
of  gentle  and  gracious  personality  and  one  whose  mem- 
ory is  revered  by  all  who  came  within  the  compass  of 
her  influence.  He  whose  name  introduces  this  article  is 
a son  of  Eev.  August  H.  and  Sophia  L.  (Oldenburg) 
Kopplin,  whose  marriage  was  solemnized  at  old  Fort 
Howard,  Wisconsin,  in  1870,  that  place  having  been  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  beautiful  and  thriving  City  of 
Green  Bay. 
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Eev.  August  H.  Kopplin  was  born  in  Germany,  where 
he  acquired  his  rudimentary  education,  and  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  accompanying  his 
parents  on  their  immigration  to  America.  T^ie  family 
home  was  established  on  a pioneer  farm  near  Water- 
town,  Wisconsin,  and  in  that  state  he  was  reared  to  man- 
hood. Through  his  own  efforts  he  gained  a liberal  edu- 
cation and  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  has 
been  a distinguished  and  prominent  clergyman  for  nearly 
half  a century,  within  which  he  has  hlled  various  pas- 
toral charges  both  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  He  cele- 
brated his  sixty-ninth  birthday  anniversary  in  1915  and 
is  now  living  virtually  retired  in  the  City  of  Green  Bay, 
after  having  labored  with  all  of  consecrated  zeal  and 
devotion  in  the  service  of  the  Divine  Master  and  having 
endured  to  the  full  ‘ ‘ the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  ’ ’ 
He  initiated  his  services  as  a minister  of  the  gospel 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  still  finds  call  for  his 
interposition  in  the  service  to  which  he  has  devoted  so 
many  years  of  his  long  and  earnest  life.  The  cherished 
and  devoted  wife  of  this  venerable  clergymah  was  born 
in  Wisconsin  and  was  a daughter  of  Gerhard  Oldenburg, 
who  was  born  at  old  Fort  Howard,  that  state,  her 
parents  having  come  from  Germany  and  having  become 
very  early  settlers  of  Wisconsin.  Gerhard  Oldenburg 
became  a prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Fort  How- 
ard and  was  closely  identified  with  its  development  and 
upbuilding,  making  possible  its  evolution  into  the  present 
fine  City  of  Green  Bay. 

To  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  Fred- 
erick W.  Kopplin  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational 
advantages,  and  this  discipline  was  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  study  in  Wallace  College,  a German  institu- 
tion at  Berea,  Ohio,  at  which  place  he  thereafter  pur- 
sued higher  academic  studies  in  Baldwin  University,  an 
excellent  institution  maintained  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  the  wish  of 
his  father  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  but  his  in- 
clinations lay  along  other  lines,  and  in  his  profession  he 
has  achieved  a success  that  fully  justifies  his  choice  of 
vocation. 

For  a time  before  entering  the  university  Mr.  Kop- 
plin held  a position  in  the  postoffice  at  Baraboo,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  he  then  received  appointment  to  a position  as 
clerk  in  the  United  States  railway  mail  service,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cleveland.  He  was  assigned  to  a run 
that  gave  him  his  ‘ ‘ lay-overs  ’ ’ in  the  City  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota,  and  his  ambitious  purpose  was  signified 
by  his  making  use  of  his  incidental  opportunities  and 
completing  a course  in  the  law  dejjartment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  in  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1908,  as  previously  noted  in  this  context.  In  the  same 
year  he  established  his  residence  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  here  he  has  continued  in  active  general  practice 
to  the  present  time,  the  scope  and  importance  of  his 
clientele  attesting  alike  his  professional  ability  and  his 
secure  hold  upon  popular  confidence  and  esteem.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Kopplin  served  as  secretary,  treasurer 
and  attorney  of  the  Tulsa  Eetail  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion, and  since  his  resignation  of  the  dual  office  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  ho  has  continued  his  service 
as  attorney  for  this  important  organization.  Though  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party 
and  known  for  his  progressiveness  as  a citizen,  Mr.  Kop- 
plin has  considered  his  profession  worthy  of  his  un- 
divided attention  and  has  manifested  no  ambition  for 
public  office.  He  is  affiilated  with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No. 
71,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons;  Tulsa  Chapter, 
Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  Tulsa  Council  of  Eoyal  & Select 
Masters;  Trinity  Commandery,  No.  20,  Knights 
Templar;  Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 


Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  and  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  94G, 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  1897,  Mr.  Kopplin  wedded  Miss 
Mary  Eogers,  who  was  born  at  Harvard,  McHenry 
County,  Illinois,  a daughter  of  DeForest  P.  Eogers,  a 
representative  of  a sterling  pioneer  family  of  McHenry 
Comity;  his  father,  James  Eogers  made  the  overland 
trip  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  Illinois  in  an  early 
day  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  on  Bigfoot 
prairie,  McHenry  County,  where  he  developed  a valuable 
farm  and  was  a successful  agriculturist  and  stock- 
grower  until  the  time  of  his  death.  DeForest  P.  Eogers 
was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  buying  of  Texas 
cattle  and  in  driving  them  through  from  that  state  to 
Illinois,  and  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
live-stock  business  on  an  extensive  scale.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kopplin  have  no  children. 

Sylvester  H.  Welch,  M.  D.  The  medical  profession 
of  Woods  County  is  ably  and  worthily  represented  at 
Dacoma  by  Dr.  Sylvester.  H.  Welch,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  here  since  1905  and  has  attracted 
to  himself  a representative  practice  through  the  posses- 
sion of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  Like  many  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  medical  fraternity.  Doctor 
Welch  attained  his  own  education,  and  the  success  which 
he  has  gained  has  been  entirely  the  result  of  his  own 
efforts. 

Doctor  Welch  was  born  January  28,  1883,  on  a farm 
in  Allen  County,  Kentucky,  and  is  a son  of  Anthony 
and  Mary  L.  (Bead)  Welch,  and  a grandson  of  Sylvester 
H.  and  Martha  L.  (Bead)  Welch.  His  grandfather,  a 
native  of  Indiana,  moved  in  young  manhood  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  was  married  to  a native  of  that  state, 
and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  subsequently 
becoming  the  largest  slaveholder  in  Allen  County  and 
Uhe  owner  of  a large  plantation.  Anthony  Welch  was 
born  at  Scottsville,  Allen  County,  Kentucky,  January  30, 
1854,  and  has  been  engaged  in  farming  all  of  his  life 
in  Kentucky,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was  married  in 
1878  to  Mary  L.  Eead,  who  was  born  August  26,  1854, 
on  a plantation  in  Allen  County,  Kentucky,  a daughter 
of  James  A.  and  Jane  (Berry)  Eead,  natives  of  Cul- 
peper County,  Virginia.  They  have  four  children: 
Nellie,  born  February  19,  1879,  who  married  in  1897 
Bernard  Griggs,  a merchant  of  Scottsville,  Kentucky, 
and  has  two  children,  Thelma  Sylvester  and  Gladys; 
Jack,  who  was  born  August  26,  1881,  is  single,  and  is 
assisting  his  father  in  his  agricultural  ouerations;  Dr. 
Sylvester  H. ; and  Olivia,  born  March  5,  1886,  lives  vnth 
her  parents. 

Sylvester  H.  Welch  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Allen  County,  Kentucky,  and  in  1901 
graduated  from  the  Portland  (Tennessee)  High  School. 
In  the  same  year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Van- 
derbilt University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  paid 
for  his  tuition  and  expenses  by  working  as  college  jani- 
tor, and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1905.  So  proficient 
was  he  in  his  studies  that  he  won  the  honors  of  a hospital 
apuointment.  but  because  of  failing  health  did  not  accept 
this  offer,  although  he  easily  passed  the  examination  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky.  Looking  for 
a suitable  location  in  the  West,  he  moved  to  New  Mexico, 
but  conditions  in  that  state  did  not  appeal  to  him  and 
in  1905  he  came  to  Oklahoma  and  located  at  Dacoma, 
where  he  subsequently  passed  the  examination  of  the 
state  medical  examining  board,  and  was  awarded  the 
third  best  grade  in  a class  of  twenty-two  applicants  for 
state  licenses.  He  has  since  built  up  a large  and  reure- 
sentative  professional  business,  and  has  advanced  steadily 
to  a leading  position  among  medical  practitioners  of 
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Woods  County.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a flourishing 
drug  business  at  Haconia.  Doctor  Welch  is  a member 
of  the  Woods  County  Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. The  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
fellow-23ractitioners  has  been  evidenced  by  his  election 
to  the  jiresidency  of  the  county  organization.  Frater- 
nally, he  is  afliliated  with  the  Masons,  the  IndeiJendent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  In  all  movements  that  have  made  for  better 
citizenshii)  and  better  municii)al  conditions  he  has  jdayed 
an  active  jiart. 

On  October  5,  1910,  Doctor  Welch  was  married  to  Miss 
Mabel  Ann  Austin,  who  was  born  January  10,  1889,  on 
a farm  in  Pratt  County,  Kansas,  a daughter  of  Frank 
E.  Austin,  a native  of  Illinois,  a inoneer  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip,  wliere  he  settled  at  the  opening,  September  16, 
1893,  and  now  a ])rosj3ero'us  farmer  of  Alfalfa  County, 
Oklahoma.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Welch  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  and  a daughter:  Austin  Eead,  born  July  10,  1911; 

and  Mary  Winiiifred,  born  August  8,  1913. 

James  L.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  Doctor  Kennedy  merits 
si:)ecial  recognition  in  this  publication,  for  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  jiloneer  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  but  he  has  also  been  a prominent  factor 
in  connection  with  the  civic  and  industrial  development 
of  this  section  of  the  state.  Since  his  retirement  from 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  given  the 
major  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  his  fine  farm  property,  which  is  one  of  the  model 
landed  estates  of  Osage  County.  In  the  early  years  of 
his  service  as  a physician  at  Tulsa,  when  the  present 
thriving  city  was  a mere  frontier  village.  Doctor  Ken- 
nedy had  his  full  share  of  arduous  toil,  as  he  endured 
many  discomforts  and  hardships  in  performing  his 
humane  mission  among  those  in  affliction  and  distress 
throughout  a wide  range  of  sparsely  settled  country. 
His  unselfish  devotion  gained  to  him  inviolable  place 
in  the  confidence  and  atfectionate  regard  of  all  classes 
of  citizens  and  both  he  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  G., 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  practice,  have  a host  of 
appreciative  and  valued  friends  throughout  this  section 
of  Oklahoma.  On  other  pages  of  this  work  appears  a 
brief  review  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Kennedy, 
and  so  close  were  the  parallel  lines  of  the  service  of  the 
two  brothers  that  there  is  special  consistency  in  reading 
consecutively  the  sketches  of  their  lives  as  presented  in 
this  volume. 

Dr.  James  Lincoln  Kennedy  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  of  his  father,  near  Stockton,  Cedar  County, 
Missouri,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1862,  and  is  a son  of 
Allen  B.  and  Matilda  E.  (Gilmore)  Kennedy.  The 
father  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  an  early  settler  and 
successful  farmer  in  Missouri,  and  passed  the  gracious 
evening  of  his  life  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  died  in  1910, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-four  years.  The  mother 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1842,  and  she  was  summoned 
to  the  life  eternal  in  March,  1913.  Of  the  twelve  chil- 
dren the  subject  of  this  review  was  the  third  in  order  of 
birth,  and  of  the  number  ten  are  still  living. 

Allen  B.  Kennedy  was  six  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  parents’  immigration  from  Tennessee  to  Missouri, 
in  1830,  and  his  father  died  a short  time  after  arriving 
in  the  latter  state.  In  1833  the  family  made  settlement 
near  Sauk  Eiver  in  Cedar  County,  Missouri,  and  from 
the  original  county  were  later  formed  two  new  counties. 
Allen  B.  Kennedy  was  reared  under  the  environment  and 
influences  of  the  pioneer  days  and  in  later  years  fre- 
quently recalled  in  his  reminiscences  that  his  schooling 
was  mainly  received  in  a primitive  log  schoolhouse 
whose  facilities  were  of  meager  order.  He  became  one 


of  the  substantial  agriculturists  of  Cedar  County,  and 
was  called  upon  to  serve  in  various  offices  of  local  trust, 
including  that  of  county  assessor.  In  politics  he  was 
originally  aligned  with  the  whig  party,  but  he  united 
with  the  republican  party  soon  after  its  organization, 
his  great  admiration  for  President  Lincoln  and  General 
Grant  having  led  him  to  name  two  of  his  sons  in  honor 
of  these  distinguished  Americans. 

Doctor  Kennedy  continued  his  studies  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county  until  he  had  completed  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  at  Stockton,  and  there- 
after he  took  a course  in  Spaulding  Commercial  College, 
in  Kansas  City,  besides  which  he  attended  for  some 
time  the  Southwest  Baptist  College  at  Bolivar,  Missouri. 
In  1888  he  was  graduated  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical 
College,  and  shortly  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  he  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Caplinger,  a village  in  his  home  county. 
There  he  remained  until  1891,  when  he  and  his  younger 
brother.  Dr.  Samuel  Grant  Kennedy,  came  to  Oklahoma 
Territory,  which  had  shortly  before  been  opened  to  set- 
tlement, and  the  two  became  the  pioneer  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  the  Village  of  Tulsa,  nucleus  of  the  fine  city 
that  is  now  the  judicial  center  and  metropolis  of  Tulsa 
County.  Concerning  their  early  experiences  further  data 
are  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Kennedy,  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  but  incidentally 
it  should  be  noted  that  both  were  prominently  and 
worthily  concerned  with  the  civic  and  material  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  fore- 
most cities  of  this  vigorous  young  commonwealth.  The 
brothers  continued  to  be  associated  in  the  control  of  a 
large  and  representative  practice  until  1901,  and  since 
that  time  Dr.  James  L.  Kennedy  has  devoted  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  developing  of  his  fine  landed 
estate  of  620  acres,  in  Black  Dog  Township,  Osage 
County,  and  about  two  miles  distant  from  Tulsa.  Upon 
this  extensive  farm  he  has  made  the  best  of  modern 
improvements,  including  the  erection  of  a commodious 
stone  house  and  two  large  barns,  one  of  which  is  of  stone 
and  the  other  of  frame  construction.  The  doctor  has 
shown  much  discrimination  in  diversifying  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  his  farm,  has  been  one  of  the  success- 
ful growers  of  alfalfa  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
in  the  raising  of  live  stock  he  has  the  best  grades  of 
full-blood  red  Durham  cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey  swine. 
As  a lover  of  fine  horses  he  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  raising  of  the  best  of  thorough-bred  and 
standard-bred  types,  his  farm  having  turned  forth  a 
number  of  splendid  roadsters  and  turf  animals.  The 
doctor  bred  and  raised  on  his  farm  “Golden  Eod, ’’  a 
horse  that  made  a record  of  2:30  after  having  been  in 
training  only  thirty  days.  On  his  farm  Dr.  Kennedy 
has  a vineyard  of  1%  acres  and  in  connection  with  the 
same  has  proved  that  the  finest  varieties  of  grapes  can 
here  be  raised  with  distinctive  success.  His  well  devel- 
oped apple  orchard  comprises  four  acres;  two  acres  are 
devoted  to  peaches;  and  % of  an  acre  given  to  the 
propagation  of  blackberries  gave  a splendid  yield  in 
1914,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  supplying  ; 
fully  the  demands  of  the  family  the  sale  of  berries  , 
reached  an  aggregate  return  of  fully  $200.  The  doctor  I 
raises  also  the  blackcap  raspberries,  and  devotes  eight  i 
acres  to  the  raising  of  whitetop  sweet  clover.  He  finds  1 
both  satisfaction  and  profit  in  his  experimentation  and  : 
progressive  activities  as  a farmer  and  horticulturist,  and  ; 
he  takes  deep  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  conserve  the  i 
social  and  industrial  advancement  and  well  being  of  the  ; 
county  and  state  of  his  adoption. 

Though  Black  Dog  Township  is  recognized  as  a demo- 
cratic stronghold  and  Doctor  Kennedy  is  equally  well  ' 
known  as  a stalwart  republican,  such  is  his  status  in 
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popular  esteem  that  in  1912,  without  his  knowledge,  he 
was  nominated  for  member  of  the  board  of  township 
trustees,  his  election  following  and  showing  a gratifying 
majority  in  his  favor.  He  served  one  term,  of  two 
years,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  attention  in  discharg- 
ing his  official  duties  with  characteristic  loyalty  and 
judgment.  In  a fraternal  way  the  doctor  is  affiliated 
with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  964,  Benevolent  & Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  he  is  a valued  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Medical  Association,  as  is  he  also  of  the 
Tulsa  County  Medical  Society.  Though  he  has  virtually 
retired  from  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  deny  his  services  as  physician  to 
some  of  his  many  friends  whose  importunities  are  based 
on  confidence  and  high  regard. 

In  the  year  1892  Doctor  Kennedy  wedded  Miss  Minnie 
Lombard,  who  was  born  in  California,  and  who  died 
about  ten  months  after  her  marriage;  she  is  survived 
by  a son,  Albert  A.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1903,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Doctor  Kennedy  to  Miss 
Mabel  Lombard,  a sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  they  have 
two  children,  a daughter,  Beatrice,  and  a son,  Edward 
Lombard. 

Samuel  G.  Kennedy,  M.  D.  A pioneer  physician  and 
surgeon  who  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa  is  Dr.  Samuel  Grant  Kennedy,  who  here  engaged 
in  practice  in  1891,  in  company  with  his  older  brother. 
Dr.  James  L.  Kennedy,  concerning  whom  individual  men- 
tion is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  volume.  With  all  of 
zeal  and  self-abnegation  Doctor  Kennedy  labored  in  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  in  the  early  days  when 
his  work  compelled  him  to  traverse  long  distances  and  be 
oblivious  to  fatigue,  adverse  climatic  conditions,  ill  de- 
fined trails  and  roads  and  general  physical  discomfort, 
and  he  and  his  brother  long  controlled  a practice  that 
extended  over  a wide  radius  of  country  from  Tulsa  as  its 
center.  Both  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  frontier 
village  into  a thriving  city  of  metropolitan  facilities, 
and  few  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  state 
are  better  known,  while  none  is  held  in  higher  popular 
regard  than  he  whose  name  initiates  this  article.  The 
doctor  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  march  of  progress 
in  Oklahoma,  has  made  judicious  investments  in  real 
estate  and  has  achieved  financial  independence,  so  that 
he  has  felt  justified  in  retiring  from  the  arduous  work  of 
his  profession,  after  years  of  earnest  and  efficient 
service. 

Doctor  Kennedy  was  born  on  the  parental  homestead 
farm  near  Stockton,  Cedar  County,  Missouri,  and  the 
date  of  his  nativity  was  June  9,  1865.  He  is  a son  of 
Allen  B.  and  Matilda  E.  (Gilmore)  Kennedy,  the  former 
a native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  The 
parents  passed  the  closing  years  of  their  long  and 
useful  lives  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  father  died  in  1910, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  where  the 
mother  died  in  March,  1913,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years.  Of  their  large  family  of  children  the  subject  of 
this  review  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth.  Allen  B. 
Kennedy  was  a lad  of  six  years  when  he  accompanied 
his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Missouri,  in  1830,  and 
his  father  died  soon  after  their  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion. In  1833  the  widowed  mother  and  her  children 
made  settlement  in  Cedar  County,  near  Sauk  Eiver,  and 
under  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  pioneer  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Missouri  Allen  B.  Kennedy  was  reared 
to  manhood.  His  alert  mentality,  self-reliance,  industry 
and  ambition  enabled  him  to  achieve  definite  success  in 
his  activities  as  a farmer  and  stock-grower  and  he  was 
long  numbered  among  the  honored  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  the  county  in  which  he  maintained  his  home  for 
many  years  and  in  which  he  served  in  various  public 


offices,  including  that  of  county  assessor.  He  was 
originally  an  old-line  whig  but  was  an  early  supporter  of 
the  cause  of  the  republican  party,  to  which  he  there- 
after paid  uncompromising  allegiance  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a strong  Union  man  during  the 
climacteric  period  of  the  Civil  war,  and  this  fact  is 
indicated  by  his  having  given  to  two  of  his  sons  their 
second  personal  names  in  honor  of  President  Lincoln  and 
General  Grant. 

To  the  public  schools  of  Cedar  County,  Missouri, 
Doctor  Kennedy  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational 
discipline,  which  included  a course  in  the  high  school 
at  Stockton,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county.  There- 
after he  pursued  higher  academic  studies  in  the  South- 
west Baptist  College,  at  Bolivar  that  state,  and  he  then 
resumed  his  association  with  the  work  and  management 
of  the  home  farm.  Two  years  later,  however,  in  1886, 
he  entered  Ozark  College,  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  and 
in  addition  to  continuing  his  studies  in  this  excellent 
institution  he  became  also  a successful  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  state,  his  services  in  the  pedagogic 
profession  having  been  given  at  intervals  during  the 
period  from  1886  to  1889,  within  which  he  also  gave  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  reading  medicine.  Finally  he 
entered  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  and  in  the 
same  he  was  graduated  in  1888,  with  the  well  earned 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

In  1891,  the  year  following  the  organization  of  Okla- 
homa Territory,  Doctor  Kennedy  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  James  L.,  came  to  the  new  territory  and  established 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Tulsa,  a frontier 
village  that  then  claimed  only  a few  business  places 
and  a small  population.  The  town  had  two  general 
stores,  a modest  hardware  store,  a drug  store  and  one 
hotel,  known  as  the  Owens  Hotel.  The  Kennedy 
brothers  erected,  in  1898,  the  first  brick  building  in 
Tulsa,  and  this  was  placed  in  use  as  their  office.  These 
two  pioneer  physicians  endured  their  full  quota  of  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  pioneer  days  and  their 
earnest  and  faithful  services  in  their  profession,  as 
coupled  with  their  kindliness  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, made  them  each  worthy  of  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ guide, 
philosopher  and  friend”  to  the  many  families  to  whom 
they  ministered  in  the  early  days.  Both  by  day  and 
night  did  the  subject  of  this  review  pursue  his  humane 
mission,  often  driving  over  the  wild  and  thinly  settled 
country  for  distances  varying  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
miles  in  a single  night,  and  it  may  well  be  understood 
that  his  jtresenee  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  in  many 
isolated  and  humble  homes  and  that  he  has  retained 
impregnable  vantage-place  in  the  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  an  honored  pioneer. 

In  1907  Doctor  Kennedy  retired  from  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  owing  to  the  demands  placed 
upon  him  by  his  business  and  property  interests.  He 
became  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  Oklahoma  fields,  and  had  the  prescience 
to  make  large  and  judicious  investments  in  Oklahoma 
land,  his  holdings  now  aggregating  3,500  acres.  The 
major  part  of  this  extensive  landed  estate  is  rented 
to  desirable  tenants,  but  the  doctor  personally  gives 
his  attention  to  the  supervision  of  a specially  well  im- 
proved farm  on  which  he  raises  the  best  grades  of 
cattle  and  swine,  besides  giving  due  attention  to  diver- 
sified agriculture. 

Doctor  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  Territory  Medical  Society,  in  the  affairs 
of  which  he  was  active  and  influential  and  as  a mem- 
ber of  which  he  assisted  in  its  transformation  into  the 
present  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association.  He  was 
a charter  member  of  the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society, 
is  identified  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
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for  ten  yen  i s he  served  ns  a nieniber  of  the  board  of 
United  ytates  pension  examining  surgeons  for  Tulsa 
County,  lie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oklahoma 
Banking  Comjiany  and  served  for  several  years  as  its 
president.  In  jiolities  Doctor  Kennedy  is  unwavering 
in  his  allegiance  to  the  republican  party;  he  is  aFbiited 
with  Tulsa  Lodge,  Ko.  71,  Ancient  Free  & Acceiited 
Masons;  and  in  the  Guthrie  consistory  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Bite  of  iMasonry  he  has  received  the 
thirty-second  degree,  liesides  which  he  is  a member  of 
Akdar  Tenijile,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  IVIystie  Shrine,  at  Tulsa. 

On  the  .'iOtli  of  September,  1890,  was  recorded  the 
marriage  of  Doctor  Kennedy  to  Miss  Agnes  Lombard, 
who  was  born  in  California,  and  whose  death  occurred 
March  29,  1912.  She  is  survived  by  seven  children, — 
James  A.,  Forrest  L.,  Thelma,  Cordelia,  Samuel  Grant, 
Jr.,  Joseiih  E.  and  Minnie. 

.jAstEs  IIerbeet  Coker.  During  the  great  war  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  North  and  the  South,  when  sec- 
tions of  the  Southland  had  been  ruined  agriculturally  and 
financially  and  its  people  who  did  not  participate  as 
soldiers  wore  forced  to  wmnder  from  place  to  place,  fam- 
ily separations  contributed  very  greatly  to  the  sum  total 
of  sorrow  that  pervaded  the  region.  A train  of  wagons 
bearing  migratory  people  from  some  other  section  of  the 
South  passed  through  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  and 
gathered  u]>  the  twelve-year-old  son  of  “Fiddler  Bill’’ 
Coker.  “Fiddler  Bill,’’  who,  many  years  before  the  war, 
had  been  an  adventurer  in  Indian  Territory,  a friend  and 
associate  of  chiefs,  and  a pathfinder  for  industrial  de- 
velopers, was  at  the  front.  The  lad  was  taken  into  North 
Missouri  and  there  remained  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  never  heard  from  his  parents.  When  he  returned 
to  Marion  County,  xkrkansas,  and  inquired  for  them  he 
was  shown  their  graves  only.  Back  of  the  pathos  the 
giaves  inscribed  in  his  mind  was  a tragedy  that  to  this 
day  has  not  been  cleared  up. 

“Fiddler  Bill’’  Coker  had  acquired  a considerable  for- 
tune as  a trader  and  cattle  dealer.  Part  of  his  property 
consisted  in  gold  and  silver  that  he  had  buried  in  the 
ground  to  be  resurrected  when  the  war  was  over.  Prob- 
ably shortly  after  his  return  his  money  was  taken  and 
through  some  unknown  ])roeess  he  was  relieved  of  nearly 
all  of  the  remainder  of  his  property  and  he  and  his  wife 
were  taken  to  their  graves.  The  returned  sou  of  “Fid- 
dler Bill  ’ ’ Coker,  is  Dr.  James  Martin  Coker,  of  Yell- 
ville,  Arkansas. 

An  account  of  the  adventures  and  wanderings  of  “Fid- 
dler Bill  ’ ’ Coker  has  not  been  recalled  in  many  years  and 
))robably  few  are  living  who  remember  his  activities.  He 
was  a daring  and  picturesque  character.  During  the  same 
years  there  lived  in  the  Indian  country  two  of  his  cousins, 
each  from  a different  branch  of  the  family,  one  being 
“Prairie  Bill’’  and  the  other  “Biver  Bill.’’  “Fiddler 
Bill’’  was  a horseman  of  parts  and  owned  a private  race 
track  on  which  lie  trained  his  blooded  stock.  It  is  said 
that  his  string  of  race  horses  brought  him  a considerable 
jiart  of  his  fortune. 

Back  into  tlie  Indian  country  has  come  a grandson  of 
“Fiildler  Bill’’  Coker  to  make  his  fortune.  He  is  James 
Herbert  Coker,  of  Idabel,  who  was  born  at  Yellville, 
Arkansas,  in  1891,  and  who  is  a son  of  Dr.  James  Martin 
and  Martha  May  (Cantrell)  Coker.  Doctor  Coker,  who  is 
a graduate  of  Barnes  Medical  College,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mi.ssouri,  and  who  has  taken  post-graduate  diplomas  from 
Chicago  and  Little  Bock  schools,  has  been  a practicing 
jihysician  of  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  for  a period  of 
tbirty-five  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Arkansas  Leg- 
islature in  1896-7  and  for  many  years  has  taken  an  active 
and  leading  part  in  democratic  politic.s,  once  being  a dele- 


gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  He  was  a 
supiiortcr  and  active  campaigner  for  Jelf  Davis  and  ' 
Senator  Clark.  A half  sister  of  Doctor  Coker  is  Mrs.  ^ 

.1.  \V.  Black,  of  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  whose  husband 
has  lieen  a member  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature.  John 
Coker,  a brother  of  Doctor  Coker,  lives  at  McAlester, 
Oklahoma,  and  another  half  brother,  Calvin  Coker,  makes 
his  home  at  Cotter,  Arkansas. 

.lames  Herbert  Coker  was  educated  in  the  public  school 
and  the  high  school  at  Yellville,  Arkansas,  and  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  entered  the  abstract  business. 

For  a time  he  was  em])loyed  in  the  home  office  of  the 
.■Arkansas  Guaranty  Title  and  Trust  Company,  at  Little 
Bo(‘k.  In  1911  he  became  associated  with  H.  C.  Perkins 
and  organized  at  Idabel,  Oklahoma,  the  Southern  Okla- 
homa Abstract  Company,  in  connection  with  which  enter- 
jirise  they  do  a real  estate  and  farm  loan  business.  Mr. 
Coker  has  four  brothers : E.  A.,  who  now  lives  at  Mc- 
Kinney, Texas,  and  who  for  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing statehood  was  deputy  district  clerk  of  Muskogee 
County,  Oklahoma;  C.  W.,  a resident  of  Butte,  Montana; 
John  MePherrin,  who  resides  at  Jojdin,  Missouri;  and 
B.  L.,  who  resides  at  Idabel.  Two  sisters  of  Mr.  Coker 
are  Mrs.  M.  D.  Woodruff,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  and 
Mrs.  11.  C.  Perkins,  of  Idabel.  j 

Joseph  Harry  Carter.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
western  section  of  our  country  has  been  due  to  the  great 
cattle  industry,  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  business 
interests.  The  care  of  cattle  on  the  western  ranges  has 
been  the  duty  of  a hardy  class  of  men,  whose  adven- 
turous lives  have  often  been  the  theme  of  the  novelist 
and  excited  the  interest  of  audiences  in  moving-picture 
theaters  all  over  the  country,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  world.  The  ‘ ‘ cowboy  ’ ’ is  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  typical  American  characters,  and  it  is  probable  that 
liis  fame  will  not  die  out  for  generations  to  come,  even 
after  modern  conditions  and  new  methods  may  have 
changed  or  modified  the  nature  of  his  occupation.  A 
good  rejiresentative  of  this  western  type  of  American 
is  Josejdi  Harry  Carter,  of  Alva,  Oklahoma,  who,  how- 
ever, retired  from  range  work  several  years  ^go.  Mr. 
Carter  was  born  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October  25, 
1868,  a son  of  Joseph  H.  and  Mary  (Hayden)  Carter. 

His  patenial  grandfather,  also  named  Joseph  H.,  was  a 
)iative  of  Kentucky.  The  father,  .loseph  H.  Carter,  2d, 
was  born  in  1810  at  Harrisville,  Missouri,  and  became  a 
well  known  and  picturesque  character  of  the  West.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  with  Cole  and  Bob  j 

Younger  and  was  well  acciuainted  with  the  James  i 
brothers,  being  reared  with  them.  His  life-long  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  ]irinter,  publisher  and  editor.  At  the  | 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  a Confederate  ; 
regiment  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  Shelby,  and  [ 
took  part  in  the  border  warfare  between  Missouri  and  t 
Kansas,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Westport,  now  ' 

Kansas  City.  During  the  war,  with  others  of  his  regi-  | 

ment,  he  went  to  Mexico  and,  settling  in  Monterey,  ' 
learned  the  Spanish  language  and  established  a Spanish  I 
newspaj>er.  Later  he  was  manager  for  the  government  I 
of  an  army  printing  office  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  i 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Kansas  City,  where  for  I 

some  time  he  worked  at  the  ]irinter ’s  trade.  In  1879  i 

he  established  the  Caldwell  Post,  at  Caldwell,  Kansas,  a j 
weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  live  stock  news  on  the 
range.  Later  Mr.  Carter  established  a paner  at  Hunne-  ; 

well,  Kansas.  In  1884  he  established  the  Keview  of  ; 

Coldwater,  Kansas,  the  first  paiier  in  that  town,  after- 
wards imblishing  papers  at  Protection,  Lexington  and  1 
Ashland,  in  the  same  state.  He  preempted  land  in  Clark 
County,  Kansas.  In  1888,  one  year  prior  to  the  original 
opening  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Carter  removed  to  “No  Man’s 
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Laiul,  ’ ’ and  -svas  editor  of  the  Beaver  Democrat,  at 
Beaver  City,  also  homesteading  land,  and  thus  became 
a pioneer  of  that  section.  After  remaining  in  Oklahoma 
until  1909,  Mr.  Carter  returned  to  Clark  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  made  his  home  with  his  son,  Grover  Cleveland 
Carter,  until  his  death,  September  18,  1912,  his  remains 
being  interred  at  Protection,  Kansas.  He  was  well 
known  throughout  the  West  for  his  work  as  a western 
newsjjaper  man  and  for  his  devotion  to  friends  and 
principles. 

Jose])h  H.  Carter,  2d,  was  three  times  married.  His 
first  wife,  Mary  Hayden  Carter,  the  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  died  in  1871  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. By  her  he  had  two  children,  Joseph  Harry  and 
Laura.  The  latter,  born  May  9,  1870,  is  unmarried  and 
lives  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  By  his  i second  wife  Mr. 
Carter  had  no  children.  His  third  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Emma  Hamilton,  bore  him  three  children, 
Julia,  Grover  Cleveland  and  Francis. 

Joseph  Harry  Carter,  of  the  present  generation,  resided 
in  Kansas  City  until  1879.  At  that  time,  being  eleven 
years  old,  he  removed  to  Caldwell,  Kansas,  and  two  years 
later,  in  1881,  he  took  up  the  work  of  a cowboy  on  the 
range  in  the  old  Indian  Territory.  This  occupation  he 
was  engaged  in  for  many  years,  working  on  different 
ranches,  making  a number  of  trips  to  Texas  and  driving 
cattle  up  the  trail  to  the  open  ranges  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. He  was  for  seventeen  years  range  and  ranch 
manager  for  different  large  cattle  companies.  In  1898 
he  homesteaded  land  in  Woods  County.  In  1911  Mr. 
Carter  abandoned  range  work  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Alva,  where  he  is  now  a well  known  and  respected 
citizen.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  being  now  manager  of  Lodge 
No.  1184,  of  Alva.  Mr.  Carter  has  never  married. 

Ben.tamin  C.  CoNNEE.  As  almost  a complete  record 
of  the  history  of  Tulsa  could  be  contained  within  a 
period  of  ten  years,  Benjamin  C.  Conner,  who  began 
his  practice  as  an  Oklahoma  lawyer  at  Tulsa  in  1907, 
will  by  later  generations  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
pioneer  member  of  the  local  bar.  Mr.  Conner  is  a Chi- 
cago man  who  received  his  education  in  that  city  and 
his  early  experience  as  a lawyer,  and  since  locating  in 
Tulsa  has  enjoyed  distinctive  prestige  as  a skillful  at- 
torney and  influential  citizen. 

Benjamin  C.  Conner  was  born  in  Crisfield,  Maryland, 
October  12,  1879,  a son  of  John  W.  and  Emma  (Mc- 
Cready)  Conner.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Mary- 
land. His  father  was  born  January  13,  1839,  and  died 
in  Chicago  November  12,  1892.  There  were  nine  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while 
the  widowed  mother,  who  was  born  January  26,  1839, 
and  seven  of  her  children,  are  still  living.  John  W.  Con- 
ner for  a number  of  years  before  his  death  had  been  a 
prominent  and  influential  merchant  in  Chicago.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  a Maryland  farm,  and  he  also 
taught  school  in  his  native  state.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  made  a record 
of  efficiency  and  fldelity  as  a soldier,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  became  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  Cris- 
field, Maryland,  a position  he  held  several  years.  With 
the  organization  of  the  Lycoming  Eubber  Company  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Sanford  & Conner,  selling  agents  for  the  company,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston.  About  1-385  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago,  and  had  personal  supervision  of  the 
Western  Agency  of  the  Lycoming  Eubber  Company 
until  his  death.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  business 
judgment,  of  thorough  integrity,  and  had  many  lovable 
traits  as  a man  and  citizen.  He  was  active  as  a church 


worker,  and  in  many  ways  charitably  disposed  and 
active.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Park  Avenue  Methodist  Church  of  Chicago  and  superin- 
tendent of  its  Sunday  School. 

Benjamin  C.  Conner  began  his  education  in  the  Browji 
School  in  Chicago.  Later  attended  the  John  Marshall 
High  School,  the  Northwestern  University,  and  finished 
his  law  course  with  the  John  Marshall  Law  School  in 
1904.  The  following  two  years  were  spent  in  the  law 
department  of  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eail- 
way,  with  Gardiner  Lathrop  as  general  attorney,  in 
January,  1907,  Mr.  Conner  came  to  Tulsa  and  became 
associated  witli  Carl  C.  and  Percival  E.  Magee  under 
the  firm  name  of  Magee,  Magee  & Conner.  This  firm 
enjoyed  a harmonious  relationship  and  a large  share  in 
local  legal  affairs  until  January,  1911,  since  which  date 
Mr.  Conner  has  practiced  as  an  individual.  In  May, 
1913,  Judge  Ealph  E.  Campbell  appointed  him  United 
States  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Okla- 
homa, and  he  combined  the  duties  of  that  important 
responsibility  with  his  large  private  practice.  Mr.  Con- 
ner is  a member  of  the  Tulsa  County  Bar  Society  and 
the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  'Association.  He  takes  much 
interest  in  local  affairs,  is  a member  of  the  Eotary  Club 
and  the  Commercial  Club,  worships  in  the  Methodist 
Church  and  in  politics  is  a republican. 

On  December  25,  1909,  Mr.  Conner  married  Blanche 
M.  Eobinson,  who  was  born  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  They 
are  the  parents  of  one  son,  James  Benjamin. 

Charles  C.  Childers.  As  a public  official  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Childers  has  given  most  loyal  and  effective 
service  both  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  in  which  latter 
state  he  represented  Garfield  County  in  both  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  General  Assemblies  of  the  Legislature.  He 
is  one  of  the  broad-minded,  apiireciative  and  pro- 
gressive citizens  of  Oklahoma,  is  here  the  owner  of 
valuable  farm  property  and  has  identified  himself  most 
worthily  with  the  industrial  and  civic  affairs  of  the 
state.  In  addition  to  giving  a general  supervision  to 
his  own  farm  properties  he  has  for  several  years  past 
had  charge  of  the  farm  connected  with  the  Oklahoma 
State  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  at  Enid,  in  which 
thriving  little  city,  the  judicial  center  of  Garfield  County, 
he  maintains  his  residence. 

Charles  Clarence  Childers  was  born  in  Lawrence 
County,  Arkansas,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1872,  and  is 
a son  of  William  and  Clara  (Wells)  Childers,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  William 
Childers  likewise  was  born  and  reared  in  Lawrence 
County,  Arkansas,  a representative  of  a sterling  pioneer 
family  of  that  state,  and  he  was  long  one  of  the  honored 
and  influential  citizens  of  Lawrence  County,  where  he 
served  as  county  treasurer  and  for  two  years  in  the  dual 
office  of  sheriff  and  tax  collector.  In  the  Civil  war  he 
was  a valiant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the 
conunand  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price  he  took  part  in  num- 
erous engagements,  including  the  battle  of  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Lawrence 
County  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  and 
he  passed  away  in  1907.  His  first  wife,  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  review,  passed  her  entire  life-  in  Lawrence 
County,  her  parents  having  removed  from  their  native 
State  of  Louisiana  and  become  pioneer  settlers  in  Ar- 
kansas. William  Childers  contracted  a second  marriage 
and  of  the  children  of  the  first  union  five  are  now  living, 
five  children  of  the  second  marriage  likewise  surviving 
the  honored  father.  Of  the  first  marriage  the  surviving 
children  other  than  he  whose  name  initiates  this  article 
are:  William  S.,  who  was  foreman  of  concrete  con- 

struction in  the  erection  of  the  fine  Oklahoma  State 
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Capitol;  John  C.  is  clerk  of  Lawrence  County,  Arkansas; 
Grover  C.  is  a farmer  at  Plant  City,  Florida,  and  there 
also  resides  the  one  sister,  Mrs.  Mollie  Coffman.  Of  the 
children  of  the  second  marriage  it  may  be  recorded  tliat 
Thurman  M.,  Carlisle  and  Apj)  T.  reside  in  Grant  County, 
Oklahoma;  Nelson  remains  in  Lawrence  County,  Ar- 
kansas; and  Clara  Lee  maintains  her  home  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  Charles  C. 
Cliilders  gained  his  early  education,  which  was  su])ple- 
mented  by  a course  of  study  in  the  high  school  in  tlie 
City  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Thereafter  he  was  a student 
in  the  University  of  Arkansas  until  the  close  of  his  junior 
year,  in  1893,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  county  and 
assumed  a clerical  position  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who 
was  tlien  sheriff'  and  tax  collector  of  the  county.  lie  was 
elected  as  his  father ’s  successor  in  this  dual  office,  of 
which  he  continued  the  incumbent  for  two  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  youngest 
sheriff  in  Arkansas.  He  was  then  elected  district  clerk 
and  ex-officio  register  of  deeds  of  Lawrence  County,  and 
he  held  this  position  likewise  for  four  consecutive  years, 
his  long  and  effective  service  in  public  office  in  his 
native  county  showing  the  estimate  placed  upon  him  and 
that  in  his  case  there  could  be  no  application  of  the 
scriptural  aphorism  that  “a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country.” 

In  1908  Mr.  Childers  came  to  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  settled  on  a farm  near  Billings,  Noble  County. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  a farm  near  Covington, 
Garfield  County,  and  after  there  remaining  one  year  he 
established  his  residence  in  Enid,  where  he  has  since 
given  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  active  super- 
vision of  the  farm  of  the  State  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded.  He  is  the  owner  of  a well  improved  farm  in 
Grant  County  and  also  of  a valuable  farm  jiroperty  in 
Eoger  Mills  County,  and  city  property  in  Enid. 

In  1912  Mr.  Childers  was  made  democratic  nominee 
for  representative  of  Garfield  County  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature to  which  he  was  elected  without  opposition.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Fourth  Legislature  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Levees,  Ditches,  Drains  and 
Irrigation;  was  the  author  of  the  law  that  substituted 
electrocution  for  hanging  in  this  state,  and  of  the  bill 
that  was  enacted  and  provides  for  and  authorizes  the 
organization  of  farmers  ’ mutual  insurance  companies. 
It  was  primarily  due  to  his  earnest  efforts,  also,  tliat  an 
appropriation  was  secured  for  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional building  at  the  Home  for  Feeble  Minded,  an 
institution  in  which  he  has  taken  the  deepest  interest. 
In  the  Fifth  Legislature  Mr.  Childers  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on-  Insurance,  and  was  associated  with 
Senator  William  A.  Chase,  of  Nowata,  in  the  authorship 
of  a bill  providing  for  free  textbooks  in  the  public 
schools,  besides  which  he  was  especially  active  in  the 
promotion  of  measures  designed  to  establish  a minimum 
wage  scale  for  women  employed,  to  place  the  school  land 
income  in  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  state  treasurer, 
to  enable  county  attorneys  to  adjust  probate  matters, 
to  establish  hospitals  for  railroad  workers,  and  to  pension 
the  widows  of  men  who  were  killed  in  a fight  between 
officers  and  prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
McAlester,  in  1814.  Loyalty  and  progressiveness  dom- 
inated the  course  of  Mr.  Childers  as  one  of  the  efficient 
legislators  of  the  state,  and  his  record  in  the  Legis- 
lature is  one  that  will  reflect  enduring  honor  on  his  name. 

At  Enid  Mr.  Childers  is  affiliated  with  the  Blue  Lodge 
and  Cliapter  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  with  Camp 
No.  35  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  At  Covington, 
another  of  the  flourishing  towns  of  Garfield  County,  he 
holds  membership  in  the  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 


of  Odd  Fellows.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

In  Lawrence  County,  Arkansas,  November  3d,  1895,  > 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Childers  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Wells,  a native  of  Kentucky,  born  Decemlier 
17,  1876,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Emily  (Morgan)  Wells, 
both  natives  of  Kentucky.  The  father  died  in  1903  at 
Powhatan,  Arkansas;  the  mother  is  still  living  aged 
seventy-two  years  (1916).  They  were  parents  of  six 
sons  and  four  daughters,  all  living  but  the  youngest 
child.  Bell,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years;  the  eldest 
of  the  family,  Fred,  of  Oklahoma;  William  of  Kansas; 

E.  Jesse,  of  Nebraska;  Nancy,  of  Kansas;  Joseph, 
of  Kansas;  (Elizabeth)  Leah,  of  Arkansas;  John  of 
Kansas ; Madison  of  Arkansas,  and  Bell,  deceased. 

Their  only  ehjld,  Euth,  born  October  20,  1897,  is 
now  a student  in  Phillips  University,  at  Enid,  from 
which  she  graduates  in  June,  1917,  besides  being  one 
of  the  popular  young  women  in  the  social  circles  of  her 
home  city,  she  is  a fine  musician. 

Harrison  Morton  Kirkpatrick.  A few  years  ago 
when  the  Choctaw  Lumber  Company  found  it  necessary 
to  build  a railroad  into  the  timber  region  of  McCurtain 
County  in  order  to  more  profitably  develop  the  lumber 
industry,  a site  near  the  center  of  McCurtain  County  was 
selected  as  the  terminus.  On  this  site  a town  was  built 
and  it  was  called  Broken  Bow.  It  was  named  after  the 
town  of  that  cognomen  in  Nebraska,  the  birthplace  of 
Harrison  Morton  Kirkpatrick,  who  is  attorney  in  McCur- 
tain County  for  the  Choctaw  Lumber  Company  and  for 
the  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Eastern  Eailway  Company, 
owners  of  the  railroad  from  Valliant  to  Broken  Bow. 

The  interesting  relationship  between  the  Choctaw  Lum- 
ber Company’s  interests  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  extends 
farther  than  that,  for  his  father.  Judge  John  S.  Kirk- 
patrick, of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  and  is  general  attorney  for 
the  Choctaw  Lumber  Company.  There  is  still  another 
link  of  local  history  interest.  Harrison  M.  Kirkpatrick, 
after  educating  himself  in  the  law,  came  to  Oklahoma  to 
live  permanently  and  his  identification  with  the  new 
region  was  strengthened  when  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Dale  James,  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  pioneers  of  the  Choctaw  Indian 
country.  The  identification  went  still  a step  farther 
when  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  possessed  himself  of  valuable  agri- 
cultural lands  in  McCurtain  County  and  thereby  became 
a permanent  factor  in  the  development  of  the  new  coun- 
try. The  ease  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  interesting  because 
it  is  an  example  of  the  embracing  by  a young  man  of 
some  of  the  manifold  opportunities  that  abide  in  the  rich 
land  of  lore  and  romance  occupied  for  a few  generations 
principally  by  the  Choctaw  Indians.  Here  the  young 
lawyer  builds  modernly  upon  a foundation  of  unique  legal 
and  political  activity  carried  on  by  a nation  of  original 
wild  men  whose  conception  of  a republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment enabled  them  to  perfect  a system  of  government 
of,  for  and  by  themselves  that  probably  was  the  most 
perfect  system  ever  devised  by  an  Indian  nation. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  born  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign year  of  1888,  hence  the  Christian  names  given  him 
by  his  parents.  His  father,  who  is  a native  of  Iowa,  be- 
came a pioneer  of  Nebraska,  where  he  prospered  early  in 
the  profession  of  law.  In  early  years  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Custer  County  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
a political  career  that  made  him  a member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  and  later  of  the  Nebraska  Game 
Commission.  He  was  once  a law  partner  of  Judge  Silas  I 
A.  Holcomb,  who  afterwards  was  a member  of  the  ; 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  governor,  and  chairman  of  the  : 
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State  Board  of  Public  Coritrol.  Hon.  John  S.  Kirk- 
patrick made  a specialty  of  corporation  law  after  leaving 
public  life  and  moved  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  is  general 
attorney  for  the  Choctaw  Lumber  Company,  several  other 
large  lumber  enterprises  and  two  railway  lines.  L.  B. 
Kirkpatrick,  a brother,  lives  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
has  been  prosecuting  attorney,  and  is  now  attorney  for 
the  vice  commission  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America.  The  parents  of  the  elder  Kirk- 
patricks live  at  Seattle.  The  mother  of  Harrison  M. 
Kirkpatrick  was  Miss  Isabel  Croft,  daughter  of  a 
Nebraska  pioneer. 

Harrison  M.  Kirkpatrick’s  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Nebraska,  the  Lincoln  High  School, 
the  Kansas  City  High  School,  the  United  Brethren  Col- 
lege at  York,  Nebraska,  and  the  Kansas  City  School  of 
Law,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1910.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  during  that  year,  and  in  the  following 
year  engaged  in  practice  at  Idabel,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
has  since  continued.  Besides  being  attorney  for  the 
Choctaw  Lumber  Company  and  its  varied  interests,  he 
represents  in  a legal  capacity  the  Wilson  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Bokhoma,  and  carries  on  a large  private  practice 
of  a general  character.  An  attoriiey  for  the  Choctaw 
Lumber  Company  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  its 
officials,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  timber  in  the  old 
Choctaw  Nation  is  beset  by  many  difficulties  in  the  nature 
of  title  defects,  the  tracing  of  ancestry  and  heirship  and 
the  opposition  of  rival  claimants  and  purchasers.  All 
these  issues  and  others  were  involved  in  a suit  in  1915 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  for  the  company,  which 
involved  about  200  individual  Indian  allotments.  Under 
an  agreement  with  the  state,  consummated  a few  years 
ago,  the  Choctaw  Lumber  Company  may  not  buy  and  sell 
land,  and  its  principal  activities  now  involving  land  re- 
late to  the  commercial  timber  covering  the  property. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  married  December  25,  1912,  to 
Miss  Mary  Dale  James,  of  Idabel.  They  have  a daugh- 
ter, Dorothy  James,  born  October  22,  1913.  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick has  three  brothers  and  three  sisters;  John  C., 
who  is  a ranchman  in  Northwest  Nebraska;  Lester  D., 
who  is  a farmer  in  Custer  County,  Nebraska;  Martin,  who 
resides  with  his  parents  and  is  attending  high  school  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Miss  Euth,  who  is  a graduate  of 
Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  now  a 
student  in  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio; 'Miss 
Ina,  who  is  a graduate  of  Westport  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  and  of  the  Leander-Clark  College  of  Toledo,  Iowa, 
and  now  a student  of  Northwestern  University;  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Bohart,  who  is  the  wife  of  a farmer  living  at 
Plattsburg,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Idabel  and  the  lodge,  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  at  Hugo, 
and  is  professionally  connected  with  the  MeCurtain 
County  and  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Associations.  He  is 
developing  about  800  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  which 
he  owns  in  MeCurtain  County,  and  oil  and  gas  producing 
lands  which  he  and  his  associates  have  leased  in  Okmulgee 
County  and  in  the  Healdton  field. 

Hugh  Allen  Carroll.  One  of  the  prominent  and 
progressive  young  men  who  are  carrying  the  burdens 
of  educational  leadership  in  Oklahoma  is  Hugh  Allen 
Carroll,  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lawton,  and 
with  a record  of  active  school  work  for  the  past  eleven 
years.  Mr.  Carroll  is  an  Oklahoma  product,  his  father 
having  come  to  the  territory  in  the  early  ’90s,  when  tlie 
son  was  a child,  and  is  a graduate  of  an  Oklahoma  high 


school  and  was  a student  in  the  university  before  taking 
up  his  practical  career  in  the  schoolroom. 

Hugh  Allen  Carroll  was  born  at  the  little  rural  Village 
of  Mirabile,  Caldwell  County,  Missouri,  May  10,  1886. 
He  represents  the  historic  old  family  of  Carrolls  in 
Maryland,  one  member  of  which  was  the  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Prom  Mary- 
land this  branch  moved  south  to  North  Carolina,  and 
next  into  Kentucky,  and  from  there  into  Northwest  Mis- 
souri. Dr.  A.  H.  Carroll,  father  of  the  Lawton  school 
principal,  was  born  in  Caldwell  County,  Missouri,  in  1860, 
and  died  at  Hennessey,  Oklahoma,  May  25,  1899.  He 
graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  practiced 
at  Mirabile  for  some  years,  and  in  May,  1892,  came  to 
Hennessey,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  and  was  busied  with  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death.  He  was  a strong  democrat,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  a capable  man  in  all 
his  relations.  He  married  Miss  Lucy  Houghton  at 
Kingston,  Caldwell  County,  Missouri.  She  was  born  near 
Kingston  in  1863,  and  now  lives  at  Taloga,  Oklahoma. 
Hugh  A.  Carroll  was  the  first  of  their  two  children,  and 
his  sister  is  Hetta  Brown,  wife  of  Vancil  Greer,  registrar 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

Hugh  Allen  Carroll  began  his  public  school  education 
at  Hennessey,  Oklahoma,  graduated  from  the  high  school 
with  the  class  of  1903,  and  then  spent  two  years  of  study 
in  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman.  In  1905  Mr. 
Carroll  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  schools  at  Cleo, 
Oklahoma,  remained  there  two  years,  then  became  jmin- 
cijial  of  the  high  school  at  Mangum,  and  for  two  years 
held  the  chair  of  English  in  the  Southwest  Normal  School 
at  Durant.  With  this  extended  experience  in  school 
work  he  was  called  to  Lawton  in  1911  as  principal  of 
the  high  school. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  an  old-line  democrat,  a member  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  in  1914  was  master  of  Lawton 
Lodge  No.  183,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and 
also  belongs  to  Lawton  Chapter  No.  44,  Eoyal  Arch 
Masons,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  at  Cleo. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Greek  Letter  college  fraternity, 
the  Kappa  Alpha. 

On  December  26,  1907,  at  Hennessey,  he  married  Miss 
Nelle  Smith,  daughter  of  Sol  Smith,  now  deceased,  who 
was  formerly  a trader  at  Burden,  Kansas.  Three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  their  marriage:  Hugh  A.,  who 

died  at  Durant  at  the  age  of  ten  months;  Nelle,  who  was 
l)orn  August  6,  1910 ; and  Carolyn,  born  August  6,  1913. 

Paul  M.  Gallawat.  A scion  of  a sterling  family 
that  has  long  been  one  of  prominence  and  influence 
in  the  South,  Mr._  Gallaway  has  been  a resident  of  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  since  1906,  has  been  closely 
identified  with  important  business  interests  in  the  city, 
where  he  now  holds  the  office  of  general  manager  of  the 
Public  Service  Company  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  essentially 
vital  in  his  prpgressiveness  and  civic  loyalty  and  is  one 
of  the  representative  citizens  of  Tulsa  who  fully  merits 
recognition  in  this  history. 

Paul  Martin  Gallaway  was  born  in  the  City  of  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1873,  and  is  a 
son  of  .Tohn  Bell  Gallaway  and  Margaret  Eudosia  (Mar- 
tin) Gallaway,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  at  Moulton, 
Alabama,  and  the  latter  at  Houston,  Mississippi.  Of 
the  seven  children  all  are  living  except  one  and  the 
subject  of  this  review  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 
John  B.  Gallaway  died  in  1884,  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 
and  his  widow  now  maintains  her  home  at  Fayetteville, 
Arkansas.  The  active  career  of  John  B.  Gallaway  was 
virtually  one  of  continuous  service  as  an  executive  in 
connection  with  railway  operations.  He  was  for  some 
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time  stationed  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  service 
of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Kailroad  Com]iany.  At  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  he  later  became  the  first  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Memjihis  <Sc  Charleston  Eailroad,  of  which  he  was 
general  freight  and  ])assenger  agent  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Gallaway  was  a resident  of  Starkville,  Missis- 
sippi, at  the  incejition  of  the  Civil  war  and  was  there  a 
member  of  the  militia  organization  known  as  the  Stark- 
ville Eitlemen.  When  the  war  was  precipitated  he  was 
one  of  the  loyal  young  men  of  the  South  who  promptly 
tendered  their  aid  in  defense  of  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  Mississippi 
Eegiment,  and  with  the  same  lived  up  to  the  full  tension 
of  the  great  conllict  between  the  states  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  his  service  having  included  participation  in 
a number  of  important  battles.  He  held  inviolable'  his 
allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  and  was  a man  of 
strong  character  and  vigorous  intellectuality,  his  father, 
Levi  J.  Gallaway,  having  been  for  many  years  a promi- 
nent newspaper  man,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

To  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  Paul 
M.  Gallaway  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  dis- 
cipline, and  in  1884,  the  year  of  his  father’s  death,  he 
became  an  office  boy  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the 
Texas  & Pacific  Eailroad,  in  that  city,  his  age  at  the 
tune  having  been  but  eleven  years.  He  continued  in  the 
employ  of  this  railway  company  for  some  time  after  its 
property  had  passed  into  the  control  of  a receiver,  and 
finally  he  was  able  to  further  his  education  by  an  effective 
course  of  study  in  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

In  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Gallaway 
assumed  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  the 
Dallas  Ice  Company,  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  of 
this  jiost  he  continued  the  incumbent  until  1895,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Dallas  Ice,  Light  & Power  Com- 
pany. He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1902,  when  he 
became  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, a dual  office  of  which  he  continued  the  incumbent 
until  his  removal  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in  1906.  Upon 
establishing  his  residence  in  this  city  Mr.  Gallaway  be- 
came manager  of  the  People’s  Gas  & Electric  Company, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  as  general 
manager  of  which  he  continued  until  1913,  when  he  as- 
sumed his  present  office,  that  of  general  manager  of  the 
Public  Service  Company,  of  Oklahoma,  which  controls 
electric  public  utilities  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Gallaway  enjoys  unqualified  popularity  in  the 
business  and  social  circles  Ox  his  adopted  city,  is  liberal 
and  public-spirited  in  his  civic  attitude,  is  a democrat 
in  his  political  adhereney,  is  identified  with  the  Tulsa 
Commercial  Club  and  the  Eotary  Club,  of  which  last 
named  he  was  president  in  1915,  as  is  he  also  exalted 
ruler  of  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  946,  Benev'olent  & Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  communicants 
of  the  Protestant  Episcoj^al  Church. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1900,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Gallaway  to  Miss  Minnie  M.  Murphy,  who 
was  born  in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  the  one 
child  of  this  union  is  Paul  Martin,  Jr. 

Orel  Busby.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  career 
of  Orel  Busby,  the  well  known  Ada  lawyer,  because  of 
his  being  father  of  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League  of 
Oklahoma,  which  now  has  a membership  of  over  eight 
thousand  and  which  is  an  efficient  and  vital  arm  of  the 
state  democratic  organization.  While  a student  of  the 
law  department  of  the  university,  in  company  with  one 
or  two  friends  in  his  room  one  night,  Mr.  Busby  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  this  organization  and  presented  it  to 
Streeter  Speakman,  now  county  attorney  of  Lincoln 


County,  Oklahoma,  and  Will  E'andolph,  now  a practicing 
attorney  of  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  who  were  his  class- 
mates. They  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  idea. 
Thereu])on  j)lans  were  made  for  the  organization.  It 
was  launched  in  1912  at  the  state  democratic  convention 
at  Oklahoma  city  and  Mr.  Busby  ])resided  over  the 
initial  meeting  and  was  eleclJed  the  league’s  first  presi- 
dent. It  prospered  from  the  outset  and  in  three  years 
tliere  were  affiliated  local  and  county  organizations -in 
every  county.  Annual  meetings  are  held  on  Washing- 
ton’s birtlulay,  and  these  are  largely  attended  and 
bring  party  enthusiasm  to  a climax.  So  great  was  the 
interest  in  the  1915  meeting  at  Muskogee  that  special 
trains  were  operated  from  several  points  of  the  state. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  interest  young  men 
in  party  work,  encourage  them  in  the  study  of  party  pol- 
itics and  inspire  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  cam- 
paigns. Several  members  of  the  organization,  due  to 
the  support  of  their  fellows,  are  now  holding  important 
county  and  state  offices. 

Orel  Busby,  who  has  spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  Okla- 
homa, was  born  at  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  1890,  a son 
of  G.  W.  and  E.  C.  (Pegg)  Busby.  He  moved  with  his 
j:arents  to  old  Indian  Territory  when  he  was  less  than 
one  year  old  and  has  since  lived  on  the  east  side  of 
what  is  now  Oklahoma.  His  father,  a native  of  Ala- 
bama, has  for  many  years  been  a successful  farmer  and 
ranchman  of  Oklahoma,  having  come  to  this  state  in 
1891  and  being  now  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
at  Allen. 

The  primary  education  of  Orel  Busby  was  acquired 
principally  in  sulscription  schools  in  Indian  Territory 
before  the  days  of  public  schools.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered the  high  school  at  Ada  and  Konawa,  graduating 
at  Konawa  high  school,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  In  1910  he  was  graduated 
from  the  East  Central  State  Normal  School  at  Ada. 
This  was  followed  by  a year  as  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  Konawa,  Oklahoma,  and  during  the  term  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  mayor  of  the 
town  being  the  youngest  man — only  twenty-one  at  the 
t'me — to  hold  that  position  iii  Eastern  Oklahoma.  In 
June,  1913,  Mr.  Busby  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
in  June,  1914,  finished  his  regular  course  in  the  law 
department  of  Oklahoma  University,  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  LL.  B.  In  July,  1914,  he  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  Ada,  and  in  his  profession  is 
making  a pronounced  success.  His  previous  accomplish- 
ment had  given  him  a state  wide  reputation  that  has 
afforded  him  a profitable  clientage. 

At  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic 
League,  Mr.  Busby  and  many  other  young  democrats 
initiated  a movement  having  for  its  object  the  creation 
of  a National  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League.  Stephen 
Johnson  of  Altus,  Oklahoma,  a newsnaper  editor  and 
secretary  to  Congressman  Jim  McClintic,  is  represent- 
ing the  league  in  Wa.shington  and  hopes  through  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  promo'te  the  national  organization. 

Mr.  Busby  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  of 
the  Ada  Commercial  (Hub  and  of  the  Sigma  Nu,  Phi 
Delta  Phi  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi  college  fraternities.  He 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  at  Konawa, 
the  Elks’  Club  at  Ada  and  is  a member  of  the  Pontotoc 
County  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Associations. 

George  Washington  Young.  One  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Town  of  Alva  and  a man  of  much  promi- 
nence throughout  the  county  is  George  Washington 
Young,  farmer,  and  uresident  of  the  Oklahoma  Good 
Eoads  Association.  Mr.  Young  was  born  July  14,  1846, 
on  a farm  in  Smith  County,  Virginia,  and  is  the  son  of 
Lewis  M.  and  Levina  (Patrick)  Young. 
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Lewis  M.  Young  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1830  and 
he  died  in  Nebraska  in  1899.  His  wife,  also  of  Vir- 
ginia birtli,  died  in  Nebraska  in  1878.  They  moved  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio  after  their  marriage,  and  in  1867  moved 
from  Ohio  into  Nebraska,  making  the  trip  by  boat  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  seven  children  were  born  of  the  first 
union.  Of  these  children,  Mary,  the  first  born,  is 
deceased.  George  Washington  of  this  review  was  the 
second.  Eobert  A.  was  next.  Visa  Jane  is  deceased. 
Cansby  is  the  wife  of  George  Carroll,  a farmer  in  Alva. 
Lewis  H.  was  the  sixth,  and  Julia  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
Loop,  of  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska. 

George  W.  Young  was  reared  as  a boy  on  the  farm 
home  of  the  family  in  Smith  County,  Virginia.  He 
attended  private  schools  and  in  1864,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  moved  into  Ohio  with  his  jjarents. 
Three  years  later  he  followed  them  to  Nebraska,  where 
they  lived  in  true  pioneer  fashion  on  unbroken  soil.  In 
time  Mr.  Young  became  an  independent  farmer  and  he 
prospered  in  all  his  undertakings.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  Cass 
County,  Nebraska,  in  which  he  served  six  years,  and  was 
then  elected  a committeeman  to  the  State  Legislature. 
Good  roads  laws  had  always  been  a hobby  with  Mr. 
Young,  and  he  was  the  author  and  sponsor  of  the  first 
laws  on  that  subject  that  Nebraska  had.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  the  state,  and 
as  long  as  he  was  a citizen  of  that  commonwealth  he 
served  that  cause  with  vigor.  His  four  years  in  the 
Legislature  were  productive  of  much  benefit  to  the  state 
in  respect  to  its  roads  alone,  aside  from  other  causes  he 
served.  He  also  filled  numerous  other  minor  offices  in 
Plattsmouth  and  Cass  County,  Nebraska,  and  in  public 
life,  none  had  a better  reputation  for  genuine  service 
than  did  he. 

In  1901  Mr.  Young  moved  to  Alva,  Oklahoma,  buying 
the  south  half  of  what  is  known  as  the  Normal  Section, 
which  he  has  improved  with  modern  buildings  and  up-to- 
date  equipment.  He  has  in  the  county  640  acres  of 
valuable  land,  and  his  property  is  handled  along  modern 
and  progressive  lines. 

Since  coming  to  Oklahoma  Mr.  Young  has  ridden  his 
good  roads  hobby  to  excellent  purpose,  as  the  following 
clipping  from  tne  Sunday  Oklahoman  attests : ‘ ‘ The 

first  interstate  highway  planned  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  road  law  was  launched  at  Alva  Saturday  at  the 
‘pole-raising’  to  celebrate  the  marking  of  the  Young 
Highway,  running  from  Oklahoma  City  to  Alva.  The 
road  is  named  in  honor  of  George  W.  Young,  president 
of  the  State  Good  Eoads  Association.  A cement  pole 
marking  the  start  of  the  route  was  unveiled  by  Mr. 
Young.  The  pole  was  established  by  the  Alva  Commer- 
cial Club.  President  Grumbine,  of  the  Alva  Normal,  pre- 
sided. Speeches  were  made  by  good  roads  enthusiasts, 
including  Mayor  Titus  of  Cherokee,  Dr.  Ehoades  of 
Goltry,  Henry  Couch  of  Helena,  Mr.  Young  and  others. 

“Immediately  after  the  ceremonies  the  first  lap  of  the 
road,  running  from  Cherokee  to  Alva,  was  marked  by  the 
Cherokee  boosters.  Twenty-four  automobile  loads  of 
Cherokee  good  roads  boosters  marked  the  road  from  Alva 
to  Cherokee.  At  least  six  telephone  poles  in  each  mile 
were  circles,  with  the  turns  plainly  marked.  The  leading 
business  men  of  Cherokee  were  in  their  ears  and  the  start 
was  made  by  assign  a mile  to  each  car,  each  being 
equipped  with  paint  and  brushes.  The  road  has  been 
worked  over  and  is  a fine  boulevard  between  Alva  and 
Cherokee.  Monday  the  next  lap  of  the  road  from  Chero- 
kee to  Helena  and  thence  to  Goltry  will  be  marked.  The 
road  has  been  designated  as  a state  highway  and  a move- 


ment is  on  foot  to  have  it  oiled  all  the  way  to  Okhahoma 
City.  The  trail  runs  from  Alva  to  Clierokee,  to  Helena, 
to  Goltry,  to  Carrier,  to  Enid,  to  Kingfisher,  to  El  Eeno, 
and  into  tlie  capital.  As  soon  as  the  road  is  laid  out  it 
is  planned  to  make  an  opening  trip  over  the  new  trail, 
starting  at  Alva  and  picking  up  cars  along  the  route. 
It  is  estimated  that  fifty  will  start  from  Alva,  and  that 
fifty  more  will  join  at  Cherokee.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  reach  Oklahoma  City  with  200  ears.  Cherokee  is 
planning  another  highway  to  connect  with  the  old  Santa 
Fe  trail  in  Kansas,  and  has  been  assured  of  cooperation 
by  the  Kansas  towns.  ’ ’ 

Other  papers  in  the  county  gave  much  space  to  the 
launching  of  this  worthy  ])roject,  and  in  all  of  them 
Mr.  Young  is  hailed  as  the  veteran  road-builder  and 
inspiration  of  the  movement  that  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  state  when  carried  to  completion. 

Mr.  Young  is  progressive  in  politics  and  is  at  ])resent 
serving  on  the  Alva  school  board.  He  is  a member  of 
the  United  Brethren  Church. 

Mr.  Young  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Mary  Barry,  whom  he  married  on  February  6,  1868, 
in  Cass  County,  Nebraska.  She  was  born  October  7, 
1848,  in  Noble  County,  Ohio,  and  died  at  Murray, 
Nebraska,  in  1899,  the  mother  of  seven  children — James 
A.,  W.  H.,  Sarah,  Thomas  L.,  Hattie  Jane,  Euna  V.  and 
Ada.  The  first  four  are  dead.  Hattie  is  the  wife  of 
M.  I.  Davis;  Euna  is  married  to  John  Murray;  and 
Ada  is  the  wife  of  Albert  Baehler,  of  Alva.  On  July  3, 
1901,  Mr.  Young  was  married  to  Mrs.  Lavinia  Elford, 
born  in  Warren  County,  Iowa,  on  June  17,  1860.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Wheeler,  and  she  had  three  children 
by  her  husband,  II.  Elford,  who  died  on  April  16,  1896, 
at  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska. 

Walton  F.  Dutton,  M.  D.  Oklahoma  claims  its  due 
quota  of  able  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  among  the 
number  a comparatively  recent  recruit  to  the  ranks  is 
Doctor  Dutton,  who  is  recognized  for  his  high  profes- 
sional attainments  and  who  is  engaged  in  the  successful 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City  of  Tulsa.  Though 
he  is  still  a young  man.  Doctor  Dutton  has  had  excep- 
tionally broad  and  varied  experience  in  the  practical 
work  of  his  profession,  has  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  its  standard  and  periodical  literature,  and  his 
reputation  is  firmly  based  on  results  achieved.  Though 
he  has  been  a resident  of  Oklahoma  only  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1914,  he  has  gained  distinct  precedence  as  one  of 
the  representative  members  of  his  profession  in  this 
state  and  has  built  up  a substantial  and  important  prac- 
tice, with  a most  appreciative  clientele.  His  standing  as 
a i)hysieian  and  as  a liberal  and  progressive  citizen  of 
sterling  character  fully  entitles  him  to  recognition  in 
this  publication. 

Dr.  Walton  Forest  Dutton  was  born  in  the  Village  of 
Macksburg,  Washington  County,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1876,  and  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  honored 
pioneer  families  of  the  old  Buckeye  State,  and  the  family 
name  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  petroleum  oil 
industry  virtually  from  the  time  of  its  inception.  The 
doctor  is  a son  of  Eobert  L.  and  Mary  (Walton)  Dutton, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  farm 
of  his  parents,  near  Macksburg,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1858, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Monroe  County, 
Ohio,  in  1857.  Eobert  L.  Dutton  passed  to  the  life 
eternal  in  March,  1912,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
by  three  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  review  is 
the  eldest;  Dolly  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  L.  Watkins, 
who  is  special  agent  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics;  and  Amanda 
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B.  is  tlie  wife  of  Dr.  Frank  C.  Eeisling,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  dentistry  at  Caldwell,  Ohio. 

Janies  Dutton,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  doctor, 
was  the  first  man  to  drill  an  oil  well  in  Washington 
County,  Ohio,  this  pioneer  weU  having  been  drilled  in 
1860,  near  the  Village  of  Mackburg,  and  its  construc- 
tion having  been  effected  by  the  primitive  means  of  a 
spring  jiole,  oil  having  been  found  at  a depth  of  fifty- 
five  feet  and  the  product  having  been  found  to  be  a 
fine  quality  of  lubricating  oil  constituency.  The  output 
of  tlie  well  was  barrelled  and  then  transported  by  wagon 
to  Lowell,  Ohio,  from  which  point  it  was  transported  by 
boat  up  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  sold  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  at  $20  a barrel.  This  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  James  Dutton  represented  the  inception 
of  the  oil  industry  in  America  outside  of  the  Oil  Creek 
fields  in  Pennsylvania.  Incidentally  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  James  Dutton  attained  to  the  venerable  age 
of  nearly  ninety  years  and  that  his  great-grandson. 
Doctor  Dutton  of  this  review,  had  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  him  on  various  hunting  expeditions. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Dutton  family  in  America  was 
Joseph  Dutton,  who  came  from  England  in  1778  and 
who  first  established  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania, 
whence  he  later  removed  to  and  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Ohio.  He  was  a son  of  James  Dutton,  Lord 
Sherbourne  of  England,  and  the  lineage  of  this  patrician 
family  in  England  traces  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 

William  Dutton,  grandfather  of  the  doctor,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  oil-producing  business  in  Ohio,  and  he 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eobert  L.,  father  of 
him  whose  name  initiates  this  article,  the  original  oil 
field  developed  by  the  Dutton  family  in  Ohio  having 
been  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in 
that  state.  Eobert  L.  Dutton  continued  his  operations 
as  an  oil  j>roducer  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  March,  1912,  and  he  achieved  distinctive 
success  and  prominence  in  this  important  field  of  entei-- 
prise.  He  was  a man  of  strong  mentality,  sterling 
character  and  much  business  acumen,  his  political  alle- 
giance having  been  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he 
having  been  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

The  public  schools  of  his  native  vElage  afforded  to 
Doctor  Dutton  his  preliminary  educational  advantages, 
and  in  1898  he  was  graduated  in  the  excellent  academy 
at  Marietta,  Ohio.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  inception 
of  the  Spanish- American  war.  Doctor  Dutton  enlisted,  in 
the  City  of  Cleveland,  as  a member  of  Company  B,  Fifth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  regiment  having  been 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Columbus, 
the  capital  city  of  the  state,  and  having  thence  been  sent 
to  the  reserve  camp  at  Tampa,  Florida,  where  Doctor 
Dutton  was  detailed  to  the  hospital  service.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  months  he  was  transferred  to  the  same 
department  of  service  at  Fernandino,  Florida,  where  he 
remained  until  October,  1898,  when  he  returned  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  a hospital  train.  He  con- 
tinued in  supervision  of  the  invalid  soldiers  until  the  3d 
of  the  following  month,  when  he  received  his  honorable 
discharge,  the  regiment  in  which  he  enlisted  having  not 
been  called  to  the  stage  of  military  operations  in  Cuba. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  hospital  service  during 
the  war  fortified  the  doctor  in  his  determination  to  pre- 
j>are  himself  for  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1899  he  was  matriculated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Columbirs.  In 
this  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1903,  and  after  thus  receiving  his  well  earned 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  served  his  professional 
novitiate  by  engaging  in  practice,  in  May  of  the  same 


year,  at  Walkers  Mills,  a suburb  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  where  likewise  he  established  and 
maintained  an  office.  There  he  continued  in  successful 
practice,  with  excellent  opportunities  for  diversified 
clinical  experience,  until  January,  1910,  when  he  removed 
to  Carnegie,  likewise  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  built  up  a substantial  private  practice  and  served 
also  as  chief  surgeon  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company, 
the  Superior  Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie  Coal  Company, 
the  McHugh  Coal  Company,  the  Dunlap  Enameling 
Company,  and  the  Adler  Stove  Company,  besides  having 
been  local  medical  examiner  for  the  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Company,  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  other 
organizations  of  fraternal  and  insurance  order. 

Owing  to  impaired  health  Doctor  Dutton  sold  his  sub- 
stantial practice  at  Carnegie  in  August,  1913,  after  which 
he  traveled  somewhat  extensively  through  the  Southern 
States  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases  and  sanitation.  Thereafter  he  completed  an 
effective  course  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  College  of 
New  York  City,  in  the  class  of  1913,  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1914,  he  established  his  residence  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahortia,  where  he  has  built  up  an  excellent 
general  practice,  though  he  gives  special  attention  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  arterial  system. 

A close  qnd  appreciative  student  and  one  who  is  un- 
remitting in  his  researches  and  investigations.  Doctor 
Dutton  has  unselfishly  given  the  results  of  his  labors  and 
experience  to  his  professional  confreres,  through  con- 
tributions to  the  leading  medical  journals  and  through 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  various  standard 
works.  It  may  thus  be  noted  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
following  papers,  which  were  read  before  various  medical 
associations:  “Hypertonia  Vasorumcerebri, ” published 

in  1908;  “Insect  Carriers  of  Typhoid  Fever,”  pub- 
lished in  1909;  “Blood  Pressure  in  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,”  1908;  “The  Eesponsibilities  of  Municipali- 
ties in  the  Ohio  Valley  for  Epidemics  of  Typhoid  Fever,” 
1908;  “Present  Day  Problems  and  Progress  in  Preven- 
tion of  Typhoid  Fever,”  1910;  “Laws  Eelative  to  the 
Sanitary  Control  of  Public  Eating  and  Drinking  Places,  ’ ’ 
1912;  “Tubercular  Phthisis;  Is  the  Second  Eecovery 
Possible?”  1908.  All  of  the  above  papers  were  published 
by  the  respective  medical  associations  before  which  they 
were  read,  and  a number  were  prepared  for  the  meetings 
of  such  representative  organizations  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.  It  is  specially  interesting 
to  record  that  the  suggestions  made  by  Doctor  Hutton  rel- 
ative to  the  sanitary  control  of  public  eating  and  drink- 
ing places  were  embodied  in  the  admirable  laws  passed 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  such  places  of  public  service.  The  doctor  is  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a comprehensive  volume 
which  will  comprise  about  300  pages  and  which  will  bear 
the  following  title:  “Venesection:  A Monograph  of 
Practical  Value  to  Students  and  Practitioners.” 

Doctor  Dutton  was  a prominent  and  valued  member 
of  the  Carnegie  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  president  of  the  same.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Social  Disease,  and  is  identified  also  with 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Associ- 
ation lor  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  the  National  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society,  and  many  other 
representative  professional  and  scientific  organizations. 
The  doctor  was  raised  to  the  degree  of  master  mason  in 
Harrison  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Cadiz, 
Ohio;  his  capitular  degrees  were  received  in  Cyrus 
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Chapter,  No.  280,  at  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania.  His  pres- 
ent affiliations  are  with  Delta  Lodge,  No.  425,  at  Tulsa; 
Tulsa  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons ; Chartiers  Com- 
mandery.  No.  78,  Knights  Templars,  at  Carnegie,  Penn- 
sylvania; Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  the  City  of  Tulsa.  He 
is  affiliated  also  with  the  consistory  of  the  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  he  has  received  the  thirty-second  degree.  In 
politics  the  doctor  is  not  constrained  by  strict  partisan 
lines  but  gives  his  support  to  men  and  measures  meeting 
the  approval  of  his  judgment. 

August  8,  1901,  recorded  the  marriage  of  Doctor  Dut- 
ton to  Miss  Julia  Augusta  Russell,  who  was  born  at 
Sunbury,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have 
one  child,  Genevieve  Lydian. 

Jack  Ransom,  county  clerk  of  Mclntosl.  County,  was 
born  in  Ozark,  Franklin  County,  Arkansas,  on  July  17, 
1873,  and  is  a son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Margaret  (Tweedy) 
Ransom.  The  parents  were  natives  of  Arkansas,  and  in 
1878,  they  moved  with  their  family  to  what  is  now 
McIntosh  County,  Oklahoma,  and  there  the  lather  died 
in  1879,  when  he  was  fifty-six  years  old.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  cattle  man,  and  was  a Confederate  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war. 

Jack  Ransom  is  the  seventh  born  in  a family  of  nine 
children.  He  was  reared  in  McIntosh  County,  and 
secured  a public  school  education  in  Oklahoma  schools, 
— none  too  good  at  the  time  of  his  boyhood.  For  some 
years  he  was  employed  with  the  Burdette  Mercantile 
Company  of  Eufaula,  and  he  came  in  time  to  the  man- 
agership of  their  grocery  and  hardware  departments. 
Later,  for  two  years,  he  kept  books  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Foley, 
a merchant  of  Eufaula.  His  next  enterprise  was  as  a 
merchant  on  his  own  responsibility.  This  venture  was 
not  a complete  success,  and  after  a year  he  abandoned 
the  project,  after  which  for  three  years  he  served  as  city 
clerk  of  Eufaula.  In  1914  he  was  elected  to  the  oflBce 
of  county  clerk,  entering  upon  his  duties  in  January, 
1915. 

Mr.  Ransom  is  a democrat,  and  has  been  prominent  in 
party  politics  in  the  county.  He  is  a Scottish  Rite 
Mason  of  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  a member  of 
the  Shrine.  He  was  married  in  190.3  to  Miss  Maude 
Linzey,  and  they  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Church 
South. 

Alinton  Russell  Telle.  “Atoka  has  a big  gap  in 
its  progress  and  in  its  citizenship)  as  a result  of  the  death 
of  Alinton  Telle,  ’ ’ was  the  remark  of  a well-known 
pioneer  and  citizen  of  that  city.  “He  fit  into  any  move- 
ment for  betterment — the  most  all-around  man  in  Atoka.  ’ ’ 
Alinton  Telle  , is  dead,  but  his  virtues  and  his  deeds  re- 
main, entwined  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  His 
son,  Alinton  Russell  Telle,  is  following  the  progressive 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father;  he  believes  that  the 
salvation  of  the  Indian  race  lies  in  industry  and  close 
devotion  to  labor. 

Alinton  Telle  was  born  at  Luk-Fata,  Choctaw  Nation, 
in  1859.  He  was  educated  under  a special  teacher  em- 
ployed by  his  uncle,  Governor  Allen  Wright,  at  Boggy 
Depot.  His  preparatory  work  was  completed  at  Kemper 
Military  Academy,  and  he  then  entered  Southwestern 
Presbyterian  University,  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  from 
which  he  was  duly  graduated.  Following  this  Mr.  Telle 
took  a law  course  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  1881  re- 
turned to  the  Indian  Territory  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  and  the  raising  of  livestock.  In  1886  he  was  ap- 
pointed national  secretary  to  fill  the  uncxpired  tenn  of 
Thompson  McKinney,  and  in  the  year  following  was 
elected  to  the  same  office  by  a large  majority.  From  1896 


until  1900  he  represented  the  Choctaws  on  the  Dawes 
Commission.  In  these  various  positions  of  trust  he 
acquitted  himself  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  p'eople. 
In  1900  Mr.  Telle  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  forming 
a partnership  with  J.  H.  Chambers,  and  this  combination 
continued  to  be  in  force  until  the  untimely  death  of 
Mr.  Telle,  March  8,  19*03,  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Telle  held  just  rank  among  translators  and  in- 
terpreters of  the  Choctaw  language.  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  could  speak  no  language  but  his  native  Choctaw; 
and  at  twenty-two  he  was  a finished  scholar  and  college 
graduate.  His  father  was  Ima-no-bub-bi,  of  Mississippi, 
a member  of  the  elan  Ok-lu-ju-luy-a.  He  married  Miss 
Kate  Wright,  sister  of  Allen  Wright,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Robinson,  who  died  after 
reaching  manhood;  and  Alinton. 

In  1890  Alinton  Telle  married  Mrs.  Emma  (Russell) 
Leary,  of  Atoka,  daughter  of  W.  W.  Russell,  of  Virginia. 
Two  children  were  born  to  them;  Nanima  Louise,  who 
is  deceased;  and  Alinton  Russell,  of  this  review.  Alinton 
Russell  Telle  was  born  at  Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  the  Atoka  Baptist 
Academy  and  the  Atoka  High  School,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  with  the  class  of  1911.  He  was 
president  of  his  class  during  his  senior  year  and  a dili- 
gent, assiduous  and  retentive  scholar.  For  two  years 
after  graduation,  Mr.  Telle  was  stenographer  in  the  office 
of  W.  S.  Farmer,  United  States  Commissioner,  and  from 
August,  1913,  until  January,  1915,  was  ex-officio  clerk 
of  the  county  court.  On  January  4,  1915,  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  court  clerk,  by  James  H.  Gill,  court  clerk 
of  Atoka  County,  a position  which  he  has  continued  to 
retain.  Mr.  Telle  also  manages  the  old  Telle  Ranch  near 
Wapanucka.  He  has  combined  the  lure  of  the  law  with 
an  interest  of  electricity  and  in  connection  with  his 
various  duties  has  made  a close  study  of  the  latter  sub- 
ject, and  intends  in  the  near  future  to  enter  some  uni- 
versity to  prepare  himself  for  a career  in  electrical 
engineering. 

Mr.  Telle  is  at  present  living  with  his  mother  at  Atoka. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  gives  his 
political  support  to  the  policies  and  candidates  of  the 
democratic  party. 

Judge  William  H.  H.  Clayton,  of  McAlester,  Okla- 
homa, stands  out  as  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the 
history  of  his  locality.  Judge  Clayton  was  born  on  his 
father’s  farm  near  Delaware  Bay,  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania,  October  13,  1840,  and  is  a descendant  of 
William  Clayton,  who  came  to  this  country  with  the  Penn 
colonists  in  1664.  The  direct  line  of  descent  is  as  fol- 
lows: William,  Richard,  Powell,  John  and  William  H.  H. 
The  old  house  in  which  John  Clayton  and  his  sons  were 
born  was  built  about  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  at 
Philadelphia.  John  Clayton  married  Miss  Ann  Clark,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Clark,  of  the  English  army;  and 
their  sons  grew  up  to  occupy  honored  and  influential 
positions  in  life.  John  M.  Clayton,  a twin  brother  of 
the  judge,  served  in  the  Union  Army,  was  a member  of 
both  branches  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  three  times 
was  elected  and  served  as  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County, 
Arkansas,  and  in  1880,  died  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
at  Plummerville  that  state.  Other  brothers  are  Thomas 
J.  Clayton,  ex -judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania;  and  Gen.  Powell  Clayton, 
who  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Union  army  and  was  governor  of  Arkansas 
from  1868  to  1872,  and  from  1872  to  1878  was  a United 
States  senator  from  Arkansas. 

William  H.  H.  Clayton  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Village 
Green  Seminary.  In  1864  he  was  a teacher  of  military 
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tactics  in  that  institution.  Pievions  to  this  service,  he 
hail  in  lS(i2,  raised  a company  in  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania— Company  11 — which  was  assigned  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-1  ourtli  Pennsylvania  Infantry, 
under  Colonel  Hawley.  ' With  his  company,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant, young  Clayton  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
fought  lor  the  Union  cause,  in  the -battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  the  army  Mr.  Clay- 
ton went  to  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  where  he  rented  a 
plantation  from  the  Government,  and  raised  a crop  of  cot- 
ton. He  then  joined  his  brother,  Powell,  in  the  purchase 
of  a large  tract  of  land  in  that  state,  and  was  engaged  in 
cotton  raising  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  property  to  his  brother. 

In  1868  Mr.  Clayton  received  the  appointment  of  cir- 
cuit superintendent  of  piublic  instruction  tor  the  Seventh 
Judicial  Circuit,  comjirising  seven  counties  of  Arkansas. 
This  district  at  that  time  did  not  have  a single  public 
school,  and  illiteracy  and  prejudice  against  public  edu- 
cation were  universally  prevalent.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Clayton’s  work  here  was  approximately  forty  schools  to 
the  county,  with  an  average  of  forty  pupils  to  the  school. 
In  many  communities  school  buildings  were  erected,  and 
in  localities  where  young  men  and  women  of  twenty 
years  of  age  were  wholly  illiterate  and  not  one«in  forty 
01  the  children  could  read  and  write,  Mr.  Clayton  created 
a friendly  sentiment  tor  public  education. 

When  yet  on  the  farm,  in  1867,  Mr.  Clayton  began 
his  preparation  for  the  law  by  a course  of  reading.  The 
next  year  he  joined  the  class  of  Judge  Stevenson,  at 
Huntsville,  and  in  1871,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
that  official.  March  23,  18  il,  Mr.  Clayton  was  ap- 
pointed prosecuting  attorney  lor  the  First  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Arkansas.  April  23rd,  two  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Baxter,  to  the  position  of  judge 
of  the  First  Juuicial  Circuit,  which  he  filled  till  July, 
1874.  The  following  August,  President  Grant  appointed 
him  United  States  district  attorney,  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  comprising  one-third  of  the  state  and 
all  of  the  Indian  Territory  which  at  that  time  included 
all  of  the  territory  comxirising  what  now  is  Oklahoma. 
He  was  re-appointed  by  President  Hayes,  January  20, 
1879,  was  continued  by  President  Arthur  in  1883,  ami 
in  1889  his  appointment  to  the  same  place  was  renewed 
by  President  Harrison.  During  President  Cleveland’s 
t administrations.  Judge  Clayton  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  iaw  at  Fort  Smith.  At  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  Judge  Clayton  received  the  appointment 
of  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Central  District 
of  the  Indian  Territory;  in  December,  1901,  he  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Eoosevelt,  and  in  1905,  again 
appointed  to  succeed  himself.  During  the  period  of  his 
judgeship  he  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  was,  for  a time, 
its  cliief  justice. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  President  Eoosevelt  appointed 
Judge  Clayton  a member  of  the  districting  and  canvassing 
board,  with  Hon.  Tams  Bixby  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  Judge  Joseiih  A. 
Gill,  which  board  arranged  the  constitutional  delegate  dis- 
tricts and  conducted  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  Oklahoma.  By  virtue  of  his 
being  the  senior  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  Judge  Clayton  with  Governor  Frantz,  certified 
the  result  of  the  rlelegate  election,  and  delivered  the  con- 
stitution to  President  Eoosevelt  for  his  action.  Upon 
the  advent  of  statehood  the  old  federal  judgeship  of 
the  Indian  Territory  expired,  and  Judge  Clayton  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  McAlester,  where  he  has 
maintained  his  residence  since  1897. 

His  administration  of  the  office  of  district  attorney  is 


noted  for  its  terror  to  evil  doers.  During  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  incumbency  of  that  office,  his  convictions 
for  murder  ran  into  the  hundreds.  Judge  Parker  with 
whom  Judge  Clayton  served,  said  of  the  latter:  “He  is 
a close,  shrewd  and  prudent  examiner  of  witnesses.’’ 
From  another  associate  at  the  bar,  we  quote:  “Judge 
Clayton  has  a most  wonderful  method  of  presenting  to 
a jury  the  strong  points  of  his  ease.  He  is  a man  of 
great  energy  and  concentration  of  thought,  active  and 
pushing,  prompt  and  reliable.’’ 

October  15,  1869,  Judge  Clayton  married,  at  Pine 
Bluii,  Arkansas,  Miss  Florence  A.  Barnes,  daughter  of 
William  K.  and  Caroline  (Skull)  Barnes,  the  latter  a 
daughter  of  Hugh  Skull.  Mrs.  Clayton  was  born  at 
Arkansas  Post,  December  10,  1846,  and  died  at  McAles- 
ter, November  16,  1906.  Her  grandmother  was  a Miss 
Bogy,  an  aunt  of  the  late  United  States  Senator  Bogy 
ot  Missouri,  of  French  origin.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton became  the  parents  of  the  following  named  children: 
Mary  I.,  born  in  1870;  Ann,  born  in  1872,  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  C.  Parker,  of  Durant,  Oklahoma;  Florence, 
born  in  1877,  is  the  wife  of  H.  S.  Kaiser,  of  Buck,  Okla- 
homa; William  H.  H.  Jr.  was  born  in  1879;  Melanie, 
born  in  1881,  married  J.  E.  LeBosquet,  of  McAlester; 
Adele,  born  in  1883,  is  Mrs.  S.  G.  Brink,  of  McAlester, 
and  Beatrice,  born  in  1891,  is  a student  in  Visitation 
Convent,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

William  H.  H.  Clayton,  Jr.,  is  a graduate  of  the  high 
school  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  the  Michigan  Military 
Academy  at  Orchard  Lake,  Michigan,  and  holds  the  de- 
grees of  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.,  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  was  admitted  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  to  practice  law  in  all  the  Federal  courts  of 
the  Indian  Territory.  After  practicing  law  three  years 
in  Muskogee,  as  a partner  of  Erz  Brainerd,  he  joined  his 
father,  in  December,  1907,  at  McAlester,  and  they  have 
since  conducted  a law  practice  under  the  firm  name  of 
Clayton  and  Clayton. 

As  ihtimated  from  his  connection  with  office,  Judge 
Clayton  is  a republican,  as  also  are  his  worthy  and  dis- 
tinguished brothers.  Gen.  Powell  Clayton  represented 
our  country  as  ambassador  to  Mexico  under  the  Eoose- 
velt administration,  and  is  among  the  distinguished  men 
of  his  party.  Judge  Clayton  has  lived  in  the  stronghold 
of  democracy  ever  since  the  war,  but  he  has  upheld  his 
party’s  banner.  In  Arkansas,  Judge  Clayton  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Masonic  Order.  He  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  is  a past  grand  master  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Arkansas  and  a past  grand  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar  of  the  same  state.  Also  the  judge  is 
identified  with  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  is  the  first  exalted 
ruler  of  the  lodge  at  McAlester.  Beared  by  Methodist 
parents  he  is  in  sympathy  with  Christian  work. 

Alexander  B.  Leeds,  M.  D.  In  the  capacity  of  assist- 
ant county  physician  of  Grady  County  since  Oklahoma 
was  granted  statehood.  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Leeds,  of  Chick- 
asha,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  conservators  of  health, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  of  the 
community.  Under  his  able  supervision  of  affairs,  epi- 
demics have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  aird  the  county  has 
been  comparatively  free  from  contagious  diseases.  Not 
only  is  he  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession,  but 
as  one  of  the  city ’s  representative  commercial  and  indus- 
trial boosters,  a capacity  in  which  he  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  city ’s  reputation  and  hygienic  welfare 
by  the  installation  of  a process  for  the  successful  sterili- 
zation of  Chickasha’s  water. 

Doctor  Leeds  was  born  November  4,  1876,  at  Berrien 
Springs,  Michigan,  and  is  a son  of  L.  C.  and  Martha  B. 
(Bartholomew)  Leeds.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
an  extensive  and  successful  dealer  in  lumber  in  Michi- 
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gau  and  Texas,  removing  to  tlie  latter  state  when  Doctor 
Leeds  was  a boy  and  locating  at  Dallas,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1901.  The  elder  Leeds  was  a native  of  New 
York  and  was  descended  from  a notable  family  of  that 
name  in  England  as  well  as  in  America  during  colonial 
times.  In  Doctor  Leeds’  possession  is  a Leeds  coat-of- 
arms,  dated  1601,  which  has  passed  down  through  the 
generations.  The  City  of  Leeds,  England,  was  named 
for  one  of  the  early  members  of  this  family,  and  for 
many  years  the  family  was  noted  for  the  great  number 
of  its  members  who  became  sea  captains.  The  ancestry 
of  the  mother  of  Doctor  Leeds  has  been  definitely  traced 
back  to  the  year  1500,  and  in  its  ranks  have  been  found 
many  who  have  followed  the  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Alexander  B.  Leeds  received  his  public  school  edu- 
cation at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  in  1898  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  University. 
In  1902  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
by  the  medical  department  of  that  university.  His  edu- 
cation has  been  entirely  self-gained,  as  during  his  liter- 
ary course  he  paid  his  way  by  keeping  the  books,  while 
during  his  medical  course  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
secretary  of  the  college.  In  1912  Doctor  Leeds  com- 
pleted a post-graduate  course  at  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  chosen 
Ijrofession  at  Chickasha  in  1902,  and  has  here  achieved 
an  enviable  rejnitation  in  his  calling,  holding  a place  of 
esteem  among  liis  fellow-members  in  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  the  Southern  Medical  Association,  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest,  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Society, 
the  Central  Oklahoma  Medical  Association  and  the  Grady 
County  Medical  Society. 

Doctor  Leeds  was  married  January  3,  1900,  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Ethel  Cates,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
been  born  two  children : Martlia  Orlene  and  Helen  Vir- 

ginia. He  was  again  married,  June  6,  1909,  at  El  Eeno, 
Oklahoma,  to  Miss  Lillie  Chandler.  Doctor  Leeds  has 
three  brothers  and  one  sister:  L.  C.,  who  is  secretary 

of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  California; 
William  L.,  who , is  manager  of  the  Miller-Stemmons 
Insurance  Company,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Carl  W.,  who  is 
agent  for  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Com- 
pany, at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Clark,  who  is  the  wife  of  a member  of  the  firm  of  the 
Eaton  & Clark  Printing  Company,  at  Dallas. 

Doctor  Leeds  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
His  fraternal  connections  are  numerous  and  important, 
and  include  membership  in  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter  and 
Commandery  of  Masons,  at  Fort  Worth;  Hella  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at 
Dallas,  and  the  Fort  Worth  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  For  two  years  he  has  been 
grand  medical  examiner  for  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  of  Oklahoma.  In  regard  to  civic  affairs,  he  has 
been  connected  with  every  movement  which  has  spelled 
beneficial  reform,  being  affiliated  with  the  Grady  County 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Chickasha  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Chickasha  Retail  Merchants’  Association.  The  extent 
of  his  interests  has  led  him  into  membership  in  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  Prior  to  statehood,  Doctor 
Leeds  was  president  of  the  Republican  Club  of  Chick- 
asha, and  in  1904  served  as  city  physician.  As  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  his  profession  here,  he  is  serving 
as  surgeon  for  the  Chickasha  oil  mills,  light  company, 
street  railway  company,  flour  mills,  iron  foundry  and 
cotton  compresses.  He  makes  his  liome  at  Chickasha, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Leeds  are  widely  known  in  social 
circles  and  have  a large  number  of  friends. 
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Alpha  M.  Hassler.  A scion  of  an  ancient  Swiss 
family  of  marked  distinction  and  of  one  whose  name 
has  been  one  of  mueli  prominence  in  the  annals  of 
American  history  since  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  has  been  given  to  this  well  known  and  highly 
honored  citizen  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  do  well  his  part 
in  upholding  the  prestige  of  the  patronymic  and  to  have 
had  wide  and  varied  experience  in  the  great  West,  where 
he  has  witnessed  and  aided  in  the  march  of  civic  and 
industrial  development  and  progress,  been  a productive 
worker  and  an  example  of  strong  and  upright  manhood. 
Mr.  Hassler  is  now  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  loan 
business  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  and  is  one  of  the  success- 
ful and  influential  representatives  of  this  important  line 
of  enterprise  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hassler  was  born  at  Ripley,  the  judicial  center 
of  .Tackson  County,  West  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1869,  and  is  a son  of  John  J.  S.  and  Ida  (Manning) 
Hassler,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  at  Bedford,  Som- 
erset County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1833,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  in  New  York  City.  The  father  was  a 
resident  of  Enid,  Oklahoma,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
' 1889,  and  passed  away  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  his 
death  having  occurred  only  a short  time  prior  to  the 
formal  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  His 
widow  still  survives  him,  and  of  their  twelve  children, 
of  whom  the  subject  of  this  review  was  the  fourth  in 
order  of  birth,  six  attained  to  maturity  and  five  are 
now  living. 

Frederick  Hassler,  grandfather  of  him  whose  name 
initiates  this  article,  was  for  a number  of  years  a prom- 
inent citizen  of  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  but  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  removed  from  the  old  Keystone 
State  to  West  Virginia,  in  company  with  his  three  sons. 
T’hereafter  he  assisted  in  important  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  became  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey  along  the 
vktlantic  seaboard,  and  he  was  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  father.  Prof.  Ferdinand  E. 
Hassler,  was  born  and  reared  in  Switzerland  and  was 
a man  of  fine  education  and  high  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific attainments.  Professor  Hassler  became  a man  of 
distinctive  prominence  and  influence  in  his  native  land, 
where  he  made  the  boundary  survey  between  that  coun- 
try and  Prance,  this  important  work  having  been  done 
at  his  own  expense.  The  boundary  thus  defined  was 
later  surveyed  by  the  great  Napoleon,  who  claimed  that 
the  line  was  on  French  soil,  but  the  stone  boundary 
marks  that  had  been  jilaced  by  Judge  Hassler  were  never 
removed.  The  judge  later  became  a member  of  the 
Swiss  Senate  and  served  also  as  attorney  general  of  his 
canton,  the  constitution  of  which  was  written  by  him. 
He  served  also  on  the  bench  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Switzerland,  and  his  plenary  powers  were  such  that  no 
lawyer  was  permitted  to  appear  in  this  court  without 
his  official  sanction.  This  distinguished  man  came  to 
America  at  the  instance  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  he  defined  and  perfected  the  system  of  weights  and 
measures  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  He  also 
served  as  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  in  which  he  held  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey, — a man  of  ex- 
alted character  and  great  ability,  and  one  whose  name 
merits  enduring  honor  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 

John  J.  S.  Hassler  fully  exemplified  the  admirable  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  mature  judgment  which  he  might 
almost  have  claimed  as  a natural  heritage,  and  prior  to 
the  Civil  war  he  was  found  engaged  in  the  successful 
• practice  of  law  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Well  may 
this  and  other  historical  publications  record  that  his  was 
the  honor  of  having,  in  association  with  three  other 
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young  men,  effected  the  organization  of  the  first  com- 
pany formed  for  the  defense  of  the  Union  when  the 
Civil  war  was  precipitated  on  a divided  nation.  When 
President  Lincoln  made  the  first  formal  call  for  volun- 
teers he  enlisted  for  the  term  of  ninety  days,  was  made 
captain  of  his  comjiany  and  with  the  same  took  part  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Eun.  Later  he  was  appointed 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  as  a member  of  Company  K,  Fourth  Eegiment 
of  the  United  States  Infantry,  and  Company  K was 
made  the  personal  body  guard  of  General  Grant,  who 
had  jueviously  been  a member  of  the  same.  Thus  Caji- 
tain  Hassler  was  in  direct  service  under  General  Grant 
during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  and  was  with  this 
great  commander  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  gallant  General  Lee.  Captain  Hassler  con- 
tinued in  the  regular  army  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  was  assigned  to  v.arious  posts  in  turn  on  the  west- 
ern frontier,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Indian  war  of 
1869-70.  Soon  after  this  conflict  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  established  his  home  at  Eipley,  Jackson 
County,  West  Virginia,  where  he  erected  a woolen  mill 
and  engaged  successfully  in  the  manufacturing  of  woolen 
goods.  In  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land Captain  Hassler  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
appropriation  division  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  Hon.  Ij.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  secretary  of  that  de- 
partment. In  this  capacitj'  he  continued  to  serve  until 
the  election  of  President  Harrison,  and  when  Grover 
Cleveland  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency  Captain 
Hassler  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  which  capacity  he  had  charge  of 
contracting  for  all  Indian  suptdies.  Later  he  was  made 
receiver  of  public  moneys  at  the  United  States  Land 
Office  at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  at  the  time  when  the  famous- 
Cherokee  Outlet  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  but 
his  death  occurred  during  President  Harrison ’s  adminis- 
tration. As  may  naturally  be  inferred,  he  was  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise  he  was  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic,  in  the  affairs  of  which 
great  patriotic  organization  he  had  taken  the  deepest 
interests  and  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

Afforded  excellent  educational  advantages  of  a pre- 
liminary order,  it  was  the  privilege  of  Alpha  M.  Hassler 
to  continue  thereafter  his  higher  academic  training  in 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  at  Morgantown,  and 
in  Georgetown  University,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law.  After 
effective  post-graduate  work  in  Columbian  University, 
in  the  same  city,  he  received  therefrom  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Law,  this  institution  now  being  known  as 
George  Washington  University.  He  was  a student  in 
Columbian  University  during  the  second  administration 
of  President  Cleveland,  and  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
he  held  also  a position  in  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  of  Education  and  Labor.  Finally  going  to 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Hassler  was  there  actively  identified 
with  the  wholesale  importing  and  jobbing  business 
about  four  years,  and  he  then  went  to  South  Dakota, 
where  he  passed  three  years  in  effective  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  Forest  City  & Sioux 
City  Eailroad.  When  South  Dakota  was  admitted  to 
statehood  its  first  chief  executive.  Governor  Melette  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hassler  a member  of  his  military  staff,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  when  settlers  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth became  alarmed  by  the  menacing  activities 
of  the  Sioux  Indians,  the  governor  assigned  to  Colonel 
Hassler,  who  had  received  excellent  military  discipline 
while  a student  at  State  University  of  West  Virginia  to 


the  supervision  of  the  work  of  distributing  arms  among 
the  settlers  along  the  border. 

From  South  Dakota  Mr.  Hassler  eventually  came  to 
Oklahoma,  and  for  three  years  thereafter  he  was  an 
executive  in  this  state  of  the  United  States  Land  Depart- 
ment, as  a representative  of  which  he  was  stationed  for 
some  time  at  each  Enid  and  Perry.  Upon  severing  this 
connection  he  removed  to  Oswego,  Kansas,  and  after 
having  there  been  associated  with  an  investment  com- 
pany about  six  years  he  broadened  his  experience  by 
removing  to  New  Mexico,  in  which  territory  he  entered 
a homestead  claim.  After  perfecting  his  title  to  this 
tract  of  Government  land  he  finally  returned  to  Oklahoma 
and  established  his  permanent  residence  at  Tulsa,  where 
he  has  since  develop>ed  a large  and  prosperous  insurance 
and  loan  business,  his  home  being  at  21  South  Utica 
Street.  He  is  one  of  the  loyal  and  ijublic-spirited  citizens 
and  representative  business  men  of  Tulsa  County,  is  a 
republican  in  his  political  allegiance,  and  is  actively 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In  the  City  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  he  was  raised  to  the 
sublime  degree  of  Master  Mason  in  National  Lodge,  No. 
12,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons,  from  which  he 
received  a dimit,  his  present  affiliation  being  with  Tulsa 
Lodge,  No.  71.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the  lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks  at  Coffey- 
ville,  Kansas. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1914,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Hassler  to  Miss  Nellie  Frances  Curd,  who 
was  born  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  who  is  a daughter  of 
John  H.  and  Ida  Curd,  the  former  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hassler  have 
two  children, — Ferdinand  and  John  W. 

John  B.  Pope.  The  efficient  and  energetic  postihaster 
at  Heavener,  Oklahoma,  John  B.  Pope,  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  this  city  since  1907,  and  during  this  time  has 
established  a record  for  commercial  integrity,  public- 
spirited  citizenship  and  straightforward,  conscientious 
service  in  official  life.  His  career  has  been  one  in  which 
he  has  triumpjhed  over  difficulties,  and  the  not  incon- 
siderable measure  of  success  which  he  has  won  has  been 
fairly  and  honestly  achieved. 

Mr.  Pope  is  a Texan  by  nativity,  having  been  born 
on  the  family  ranch  in  Bed  Eiver  County,  May  15,  1866, 
the  second  in  order  of  birth  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
John  B.  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Terry)  Pope.  The  father, 
a native  of  Tennessee,  was  but  a lad  when  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Texas,  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
being  made  with  pack-horses.  There  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  met  and  married  the  mother,  who  had,  like 
himself,  come  to  Texas  as  a child  and  in  a like  manner, 
although  the  state  of  her  birth  was  Indiana.  The  father 
was  a farmer  by  vocation  and  was  thus  engaged  when 
the  war  between  the  states  came  on.  He  at  once  enlisted 
in  a Texas  regiment  which  joined  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Shelby,  and  with  which  he  served  with  gallantry 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  conflict.  On  his  return 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  he  resumed  his  operations  as 
farmer,  ranchman  and  stock  raiser  and  continued  to  be 
engaged  in  those  vocations  during  the  remainder  of  a 
long,  active  and  fairly  successful  life. 

John  B.  Pope  was  reared  on  the  home  place  in  Bed 
Eiver  County,  Texas,  where,  while  gaining  a good  public 
school  education,  he  learned  also  the  homely  lessons  of 
the  virtues  of  honesty,  integrity  and  perseverance  which 
have  characterized  his  career  and  have  enabled  him  to 
battle  against  the  handicap  of  poor  health  with  a fair 
degree  of  success.  When  he  began  life  on  his  own 
account  it  was  as  a teacher  in  the  public  schools,  a 
vocation  which  he  followed  for  eight  years,  becoming 
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known  as  an  efficient  and  popular  educator.  At  that  time 
he  was  given  his  first  elective  office  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  chose  him  as  county  clerk  of  Eed  Biver  County, 
and  in  that  capacity  served  two  years,  then  returning 
to  his  labors  as  a school  teacher  for  four  more  years. 
On  leaving  the  school  room  Mr.  Pope  turned  his  attention 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  having  been  the  projn-ietor  of 
establishments  at  Clarksville,  Texas,  Mena,  Arkansas, 
and  Heavener,  Oklahoma.  He  is  naturally  a good  busi- 
ness man,  with  ability  as  a trader,  and  no  doubt  his 
success  as  a merchant  would  have  been  much  greater 
were  it  not  for  ill  health.  Mr.  Pope  came  to  Heavener 
in  1907,  and  when  the  new  waterworks  were  established 
he  was  chosen  as  superintendent  of  the  system,  a position 
which  he  filled  with  credit  for  one  and  one-half  years. 

I He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  postmaster  of  Heavener, 
in  April,  1915,  having  been  a2)pointed  to  that  office  by 
President  Wilson.  His  services  therein  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory  and  have  gone  a long  way  toward  improving 
the  service  of  the  office.  Mr.  Pope  is  a stanch  democrat 
in  politics,  in  fraternal  relations  is  a Master  Mason,  and 
in  religious  faith  a devout  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  which  for  twenty  years  he 
has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  stewards. 

Mr.  Pope  was  married  in  1903  to  Miss 'Valeria  A. 
i Bachman,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  two 
I children:  Katy  and  Maxey,  the  latter  being  deceased. 

Joel  Thomas  Magruder.  Pew  men  have  come  more 
directly  in  contact  with  the  monetary  institutions  of 
Eastern  Oklahoma,  and  none  have  commanded  more 
completely  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  associates, 
than  has  Joel  Thomas  Magruder,  vice  ijresident  and 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Stilwell.  He  was 
born  in  Grayson  County,  Texas,  September  3,  1881,  and 
is  a son  of  Thomas  Edgar  and  Annie  (Woolverton)  Ma- 
gruder. 

The  Magruder  family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  the 
name  was  originally  spelled  Magregor,  the  family  be- 
longing to  the  extensive  association  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Clan  Gregor  Society.  Three  Scotch  brothers  founded 
the  name  in  this  country  coming  prior  to  the  E'evolution- 
ary  war  and  locating  in  New  England  from  whence 
members  removed  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  Joel  T.  Magruder  locating  in 
Maryland.  In  that  state  was  born  Thomas  Magruder, 
the  grandfather  of  Joel  T.  He  removed  to  Missouri, 
settling  on  a farm  in  Shelby  County,  and  there  his  son, 
Thomas  Edgar,  was  born,  reared  and  educated,  and 
married  Annie  Woolverton,  who  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  taken  when  a child  by  her  parents  to  Missouri.  In 
1876  Thomas  E.  and  Annie  Magruder  removed  by  wagon 
to  Texas,  settling  in  Grayson  County,  where  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder became  an  employe  of  the  Santa  Fe  Eailroad, 
with  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his  death 
when  forty-two  years  of  age.  There  were  three  children 
in  the  family;  Elwood  S.;  Laura  V.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
F.  N.  Puckett;  and  Joel  Thomas.  The  mother,  who 
survives,  is  a resident  of  Denison,  Texas. 

After  securing  a common  school  education,  Joel  T. 
Magruder  completed  a commercial  course  in  a business 
college  at  Denison,  Texas,  in  which  city  he  entered  upon 
his  career  as  bookkeeper  for  a dry  goods  firm.  Not  long 
thereafter  he  accepted  a more  advantageous  position  in 
the  accounting  department  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Eailroad,  and  in  1901  was  given  his  first  banking 
experience  when  he  became  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Checotah,  Oklahoma.  In  1902  he  be- 
came one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Quinton,  Oklahoma,  where  he  also  served  as  assistant 
cashier,  and  of  which  he  still  retains  an  interest  as  vice 
president.  Mr.  Magruder  remained  at  Quinton  until 


1907,  in  which  year  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Stilwell,  an  institution  which 
succeeded  the  Adair  County  State  Bank,  which  had 
been  established  in  1907,  and  of  which  he  had  been  an 
organizer  and  the  cashier.  With  the  organization  of  the 
new  concern  he  was  chosen  as  vice  jn-esident  and  cashier, 
capacities  in  which  he  continues  to  act  and  in  which  he 
is  the  directing  head  of  the  institution.  This  banking 
house  has  enjoyed  a steady  and  consistent  growth  and 
is  numbered  among  tlie  leading  institutions  in  Adair 
County,  attracting  its  depositors  from  all  over  this 
section. 

Mr.  Magruder  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  self- 
made  man  and  even  from  this  brief  sketch  it  is  evident 
that  he  possesses  a high  order  of  executive  and  general 
mental  ability,  but,  in  addition,  energy  and  persever- 
ance, qualities  which  have  enabled  him  in  the  past  to 
overcome  obstacles  achieving  tlie  best  results  in  what- 
ever position  he  has  filled  and  have  also  unquestionably 
assured  for  him  an  honorable  and  successful  future 
career. 

In  1902  Mr.  Magruder  was  married  to  Miss  Gladys 
Burch,  of  Montgomery  County,  Missouri,  and  two  chil- 
dren, Maryel  and  Natile,  have  been  born  to  this  union. 
Mr.  Magruder  is  a Master  Mason. 

Cicero  A.  Skeen.  Few  men  not  of  Indian  blood  can 
boast  of  having  been  in  Oklahoma  forty-two  years.  Cicero 
A.  Skeen,  a resident  of  Wapanueka  and  who  has  recently 
taken  up  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  State  Train- 
ing School  at  Pauls  Valley,  is  therefore  a member  of  a 
very  small  society  of  men  in  this  state  so  far  as  length 
. of  residence  is  concerned.  His  activities  have  covered  a 
jieriod  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  race  that 
is  without  parallel  from  the  standpoint  of  civilization 
development  in  the  history  of  the  Hnited  States.  He  has 
lieen  one  of  the  most  prominent  individual  factors  in  that 
development.  He  was  the  picturesque  schoolmaster  of 
the  frontier,  lured  from  the  sober,  set  East  into  a raw 
land  of  marvelous  oiiportunities ; was  the  lover  and  later 
the  husband  of  an  Indian  maiden  whose  teacher  was  in  a 
school  forty  miles  inland  from  a region  that  boasted  of 
a railroad,  became  superintendent  of  one  of  the  leading 
tribal  schools  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation ; was  the  maker  of 
laws  in  the  first  legislative  body  assembled  after  the  two 
territories  be.came  a state;  a merchant  in  the  ju’etty  vil- 
lage of  Wapanueka ; and  now  the  head  of  a sta  te  institu- 
tion designed  to  inspire  the  jirinciples  of  moral  restraint 
in  the  minds  of  wayward  boys.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  career  in  Oklahoma  of  Mr.  Skeen. 

His  birth  occurred  in  1853  in  Eandolph  County,  North 
Carolina.  His  parents  were  James  C.  and  Emily  (Thorn- 
burgh) Skeen.  His  father,  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
was  a farmer  and  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Allen  Skeen,  was  a 
large  slave  owner  in  North  Carolina  jirior  to  the  war,  and 
a man  of  great  talent  and  ability,  characteristics  that 
were  well  displayed  while  he  was  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  his  state.  Allen  Skeen 's  son,  E.  H.  Skeen, 
gained  prominence  as  a jtioneer  educator  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  was  the  founder  of  a school  at  Mount 
Gilead.  Mr.  Skeen ’s  uncle,  Cajit.  William  Thornburgh, 
was  a gallant  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  serving  as  secretary-treasurer  of  a 
southern  railroad  company.  Mr.  Skeen  has  one  brother. 
Dr.  M.  P.  Skeen,  now  a successful  iiracticing  physician  at 
Artesia,  New  Mexico. 

For  a man  who  has  accomplished  so  much  in  life  Mr. 
Skeen  deserves  the  greater  credit  because  of  the  limited 
and  meager  opportunities  of  his  youth.  In  early  child- 
hood he  attended  some  of  the  common  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  condi- 
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tions  were  such  that  schools  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
and  he  started  his  practical  life  without  even  the  full 
equipment  of  a common  school  education.  Starting  out 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  in  his  self-supporting 
activities  he  interspersed  an  assiduous  attention  to  read- 
ing and  studies,  and  by  systematic  work  equipped  himself 
for  the  profession  of  teacher.  He  began  work  as  a 
teacher  soon  after  coming  to  Indian  Territory  in  1873. 
In  the  heart  of  the  untamed  Chickasaw  Nation,  twelve 
miles  from  the  present  site  of  Wapanucka,  he  made  set- 
tlement. White  men  in  that  region  were  known  only  in 
the  capacity  of  traders  and  soldiers.  The  red  men  had 
made  little  progress  toward  the  attainment  of  those  con- 
ditions which  are  the  essential  elements  of  civilization. 
The  country  was  almost  desolate  in  appearance.  In  a 
crude  schoolhouse  he  gathered  together  the  first  band  of 
j'oung  Indians  to  become  his  pupils,  and  so  impressed  was 
he  with  the  opportunities  for  doing  a great  work  in  the 
line  of  education  in  the  new  country  that  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  the  profession.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
gained  the  love  of  Matilda  Fulsom,  a pretty  daughter  of 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Her  father 
was  Col.  Sampson  Fulsom,  who  had  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war,  had  repre- 
sented his  nation  before  the  departments  at  Washington, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  tribe  in  matters  of 
educational  advancement.  Mr.  Skeen  and  the  Indian 
maiden  were  married,  traveling  twenty  miles  to  the  home 
of  a friend  where  the  ceremony  was  performed.  They  are 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Walter  Skeen,  now  en- 

gaged in  the  mercantile  business  at  Wapanucka;  and  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Surrell. 

He  had  been  teaching  only  a few  years  when  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  polities  and  policies  of  the  Chick- 
asaw government.  As  an  intermarried  citizen  Mr.  Skeen 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Legislature,  and 
his  usefulness  in  that  body  was  so  apparent  that  his  dis- 
trict subsequently  sent  him  to  the  Senate.  He  resigned 
his  place  in  the  latter  body  before  the  end  of  his  term  in 
order  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Wapanucka 
Institute,  a Chickasaw  institution.  He  remained  in 
charge  of  that  school  for  nine  years,  and  these  nine  years 
Mr.  Skeen  considers  the  most  important  period  of  his  life, 
since  they  were  filled  with  the  zeal  of  educational-mission- 
ary work  that  was  the  most  essential  element  necessary 
to  the  raising  of  the  Indian  people  to  a higher  standard 
of  civilization.  If  an  educator  may  be  known  by  the 
fruits  of  his  work,  certainly  Mr.  Skeen  is  entitled  to  a 
high  degree  of  honor.  Among  his  students  at  Wapanucka 
in  that  time  was  Ben  F.  Harrison  of  Calvin,  who  during 
his  five  years  in  the  Wapanucka  Institute  gained  the 
groundwork  for  a successful  career,  the  record  of  which 
includes  membership  in  the  Oklahoma  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  and  four  years  of 
service  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  J.  S.  Maytubby 
who  afterwards  was  superintendent  of  education  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  was  a student  under  Mr.  Skeen  for 
five  years,  and  other  pupils  at  Wapanucka  were  Dr.  S.  C. 
Davis,  now  of  Blanchard,  Oklahoma,  and  Mike  LeFlore, 
a wealthy  Indian  at  Bennington. 

An  important  distinction  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Skeen 
comes  from  his  work  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Indian  Territory.  Until  he  and  a few 
other  white  men  began  to  agitate  the  principles  of  that 
party  practically  all  the  Indians  had  been  republicans, 
tliough  onl}^  nominally  so,  since  they  were  unable  to  vote 
and  had  no  privileges  as  American  citizens.  Many  of 
them  deserted  that  party  when  the  speeches  of  the  new 
settlers  began  to  make  the  woods  ring.  It  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  deserves  to  be  recalled  that  the  Chick- 
asaws  were  the  only  one  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  that 
prohibited  the  negro  from  participating  in  their  elec- 


tions. Mr.  Skeen  was  among  those  who  first  convinced 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  white  children  of 
this  section  were  sadly  neglected  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  so  ably  did  he  impress  his  argu- 
ments upon  Congress  that  in  a short  time  an  appropria-  ! 
tion  was  secured  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  to  be  expended 
for  local  school  purposes  in  the  Chickasaw  country.  For 
his  labors  in  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  people  Mr. 
Skeen  expresses  special  appreciation  of  former  United 
States  Senator  J.  W.  Bailey  of  Texas. 

The  flowering  of  Mr.  Skeen’s  activities  in  political 
affairs  came  at  statehood.  Through  his  efforts  in  travel- 
ing over  a large  section  of  the  former  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  nations  a large  portion  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  first  campaign  of  his  party  were  raised.  He  him- 
self aspired  to  membership  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, but  was  defeated  for  that  post  by  William  H.  Mur- 
ray of  Tishomingo.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  first  State  Legislature  from 
Johnston  County,  and  in  the  first  Oklahoma  Legislature 
had  the  distinction  of  being  author  of  the  first  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  This  was  the 
bill  that  provided  for  separate  coaches,  waiting  rooms, 
etc.,  for  whites  and  blacks,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  legislation  that  went  into  practical  effect  in 
Oklahoma.  While  in  the  Legislature  Mr.  Skeen  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Federal  E'elations,  but  his 
chief  interest,  was  in  securing  measures  affecting  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  new  state. 

After  returning  to  Wapanucka  from  his  legislative 
term  Mr.  Skeen  engaged  in  the  merchandising  business, 
and  continued  there  until  September,  1915,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  State  Training  School  at  Pauls  Valley.  To 
this  position  he  was  elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  administration  of  Governor  E.  L.  Wil- 
liams. Before  beginning  his  duties  he  visited  different 
boys’  training  schools  in  Missouri,  Colorado  and  other 
states,  and  as  a result  of  his  study  of  improved  methods 
his  administration  begins  under  most  favorable  auspices. 

Mr.  Skeen  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  is 
afliliated  with  the  orders  of  Odd  Fellows,  Masonry, 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He 
has  been  grand  master  of  Oklahoma  in  the  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge,  and  was  a charter  member  of  the  second  lodge  of 
that  order  instituted  in  Oklahoma,  Tishomingo  Lodge 
No.  2,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  founded  in  1876.  He  has  also  taken 
thirty-two  degrees  in  Scottish  Eite  Masonry.  While  his 
career  has  been  one  of  notable  breadth  and  an  important 
individual  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  older 
portions  of  Oklahoma,  in  Ids  home  town  of  Wapanucka  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  its  organizers,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  be  distinguished  with  the  office  of  mayor.  While 
serving  as  mayor  he  collected  enough  fines  in  that  time  of  | 
numerous  law  violations  of  all  kinds,  with  which  to  j 
establish  and  conduct  the  first  school  maintained  in  the  I 
little  settlement.  I 

Patrick  E.  Wilhelm.  The  career  of  Patrick  E.  Wil- 
helm is  a splendid  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  young  manhood  that  is  consecrated  to  ambition  and 
high  purposes.  He  is  a lawyer  by  profession  and  a self- 
made  one  at  that.  At  the  present  time  he  is  judge  of 
Coal  County  and  he  is  recognized  throughout  this  com- 
munity for  his  high  order  of  ability  and  his  conscientious 
dealings  with  his  clients.  His  start  in  getting  his  educa- 
tion was  particularly  difficult  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances many  young  men  would  have  become  discouraged  | 
and  left  the  field,  but  the  obstacles,  instead  of  discourag-  j 
ing  Judge  Wilhelm,  spurred  him  onward,  giving  him  a j 
momentum  and  force  which  have  resulted  since  the  period  ' 
of  his  first  struggles  in  steady  progress  and  success  and 
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have  brought  him  the  esteem  of  both  the  judiciary  and 
associate  attorneys. 

Judge  Wilhelm  was  born  in  Tom  Green  County,  Texas, 
in  the  year  1877,  and  he  is  a son  of  George  and  Ida 
(Murray)  Wilhelm,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  and 
reared  to  young  manhood  in  Ohio.  George  Wilhelm,  son 
of  a German  immigrant,  was  for  twenty  years  captain  of 
a whaling  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  He  was  one  of 
the  vigorous  ’49ers  who  rushed  to  California  during  the 
gold  excitement  and  subsequently  he  became  a pioneer 
settler  in  the  great  state  of  Texas.  Concerning  his  chil- 
dren, the  following  brief  data  are  here  inserted : Tru- 

man is  associated  with  the  Shelby-Downard  Asphalt  Com- 
pany, at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  Thomas  Norman,  is 
the  wife  of  a prominent  lawyer  at  Ardmore;  Ruth  mar- 
ried a Mr.  West,  a retired  real-estate  dealer  at  Houston, 
Texas;  Mrs.  Frank  Lantz,  is  the  wife  of  a farmer  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walters,  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  Clarence  Johnson  is 
the  wife  of  a hardware  merchant  at  Houston,  Texas, 
Naoma  is  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Downard,  an  asphalt  dealer 
at  Ardmore;  “Eockie”  is  a sheep  ranchman  at  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Misses  Phoebe  and  Barbara  are  both  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  at  Coalgate;  and  Patrick  E.  is  the 
subject  of  this  discourse. 

As  an  interesting  character  who  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  life  as  a cow-puncher  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and 
who,  by  dint  of  determination,  hard  work  and  courage, 
overcame  the  obstacles  of  pioneer  days  in  the  Southwest 
and  accomplished  much  worth  while,  the  career  of  Judge 
Patrick  E.  Wilhelm  is  one  of  vivid  fascination  for  the 
student  of  human  nature.  His  case  is  truly  exceptional 
inasmuch  as  his  actual  attendance  in  school  amounted  to 
less  than  six  months.  As  a “hand”  on  various  large 
ranches  in  Western  Texas  he  decided  on  a more  profitable 
career  and  during  his  leisure  moments  began  to  study 
spelling  and  arithmetic  on  his  own  account.  He  read 
extensively  during  a period  of  seven  years  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  had  obtained  a legal  education  that 
gained  him  admission  to  the  Texas  state  bar.  For  a 
time  he  lived  in  Indian  Territory  and  served  as  an 
assistant  in  the  law  oflS.ce  of  Colonel  Barry,  formerly  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi.  Judge  Wilhelm 
initiated  his  legal  practice  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  in 
1899,  and  shortly  thereafter  became  a law  partner  of  the 
late  Justice  Stilwell  H.  Russell,  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court.  In  1901  he  removed  to  Eoff,  Oklahoma,  and  there 
resided  until  1903,  which  year  represents  his  advent  in 
Coalgate,  where  he  controlled  a large  and  lucrative  law 
practice  until  1912,  when  he  was  elected  county  judge. 
In  his  first  race  for  this  office  he  led  the  democratic  ticket, 
receiving  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  candidates  for 
state,  district  and  county  offices.  He  was  re-elected  to 
this  judgeship,  without  opposition  in  1914.  While  in 
office  he  has  been  a consistent  advocate  of  some  of  the 
important  policies  put  in  force  by  Cato  Sells,  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  under  President  Wilson,  the 
same  relating  to  guardianships  and  estates  of  Indians 
among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  In  keeping  with  this 
advocacy  his  office  records  have  been  open  and  his  assist- 
ance given  to  Federal  probate  attorneys  appointed  by 
Commissioner  Sells. 

In  addition  to  his  legal  work  Judge  Wilhelm  is  greatly 
interested  in  literary  work  and  has  in  contemplation  a 
number  of  articles  that  may  comprise  one  or  more  books. 
He  was  founder  of  the  Oklahoma  Law  Journal,  which  he 
edited  at  Coalgate  for  several  years  and  which  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Jersey,  of  Michigan.  The  Judge  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and, 
fraternally,  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  likewise  a member 
of  the  Coal  County  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Asso- 


ciations. In  every  respect  his  life  has  been  exemplary 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  .valued  residents  of  this  section 
of  the  state,  where  he  is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 

Judge  Wilhelm  married  Miss  Dora  Sneall,  at  Rolf,  in 
1903. 

James  F.  Dillon.  But  for  the'  initiative  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  Federal  officers  of  former  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, that  region  of  Oklahoma  would  undoubtedly  have 
developed  into  a hotbed  of  crime,  for  the  most  desperate 
of  men  have  made  it  their  field  of  operation  as  violators 
of  the  law  against  the  importation  and  sale  of  liquor. 
With  a reputation  already  established  as  an  enforcer  of 
law  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  sheriff  of  Grady  County, 
and  patrolman  on  the  police  force  of  Chickasha,  James 
F.  Dillon  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment well  equipped  for  the  duties  of  marshal.  During 
the  first  few  months  of  his  administration,  which  began 
in  1913,  “he  assisted  in  the  breaking  up  of  one  of  the 
boldest  gangs  of  counterfeiters  that  has  operated  in 
Oklahoma  in  many  years  and  in  the  confiscation  of  their 
plant  and  the  arrest  of  the  offenders.  He  assisted  also 
in  the  capture  of  violators  of  the  prohibition  law  and  in 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  “bootleggers,”  and 
on  a raid  incident  to  this  work  assisted  the  sheriff  of 
Grady  County  in  unearthing  a liquor  plant  buried  under- 
ground in  a smokehouse,  where  six  63-gallon  barrels  of 
whisky  were  found,  and  in  arresting  the  men  accused 
of  the  crime  of  “bootlegging.” 

Mr.  Dillon  was  born  in  Tazewell  County,  Virginia,  in 
1875,  and  is  a son  of  W.  A.  and  Matilda  (Hash)  Dillon. 
His  father,  who  died  in  1902,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  the  mountainous  district  of  McDowell  County,  West 
Virginia,  while  his  mother’s  people  were  early  settlers  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  families  of  the 
parents  were  related  to  the  Wittens,  Peerys  and  Whit- 
mans, who  were  among  the  earliest  families  of  Virginia 
and  among  the  very  best  people  of  the  Old  Dominion 
State.  Mr.  Dillon  has  nine  brothers  and  four  sisters 
living  in  McDowell  County,  West  Virginia,  the  brothers 
being  George,  Samuel,  Lazarus,  William,  John,  Prank, 
Thomas,  Charles  and  Robert,  and  the  sisters,  Mrs.  Nannie 
Pressley,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hash,  Mrs.  Louise  Brewster 
and  Mrs.  Rissie  Brewster. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Virginia,  James 
F.  Dillon,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  was  married  the 
first  time,  and  began  his  career  as  a coal  miner  in  West 
Virginia,  remaining  there  until  1900,  when  he  located 
at  Lehigh,  Indian  Territory,  and  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  the  same  vocation.  A few  years  later,  tiring  of  the 
life  of  a miner,  he  purchased  a farm  near  Alex,  Grady 
County,  Oklahoma,  an  unsettled  country  largely  occupied 
by  ranchmen.  While  Mr.  Dillon  was  building  his  house 
.5,000  cattle  grazed  in  the  open  on  the  wide  range,  and 
he  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  neighbors  and  began 
stockraising,  in  which  he  was  engaged  successfully  as 
farmer  and  stockman  until  the  range  was  broken  up  as 
the  country  became  more  settled.  Mr.  Dillon  then  moved 
to  Chickasha,  which  place  has  since  been  his  home.  He 
had  served  as  special  deputy  sheriff  of  Grady  County 
under  Mort  Louthen,  now  chief  of  the  eapitol  police  at 
'Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Chickasha  soon  became  a 
member  of  the  police  force,  on  which  he  acted  for  three 
years  in  the  capacity  of  patrolman.  Following  the 
change  in  the  national  administration,  in  1912,  Mr. 
Dillon  was  appointed  deputy  under  United  States  Mar- 
shal B.  A.  Enloe,  Jr.,  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Okla- 
homa, and  assigned  to  territory  covered  from  the  Chick- 
asha office.  Active  from  the  start  in  this  new  work,  he 
proceeded  to  play  havoc  with  the  operations  of  the  vio- 
lators of  Federal  laws,  and  from  that  time  to  this  his 
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reijutation  as  a cool,  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  ener- 
getic, shrewd  and  absolutely  epnscientious,  has  continued 
to  grow,  so  that  his  territory  is  practically  free  from  the 
operations  of  counterfeiters,  ‘ ‘ bootleggers,  ’ ’ hopkeepers 
and  burglars.  One  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  best  achievements 
was  his  participation  in  a raid  at  the  town  of  Krebs, 
where  one  of  the  largest  conliscations  in  recent  years 
was  made,  the  raiders  taking  1,781  gallons  of  “Choc- 
taw Beer,’’  1,325  bottles  of  liquor  and  14  gallons  of 
wine. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  married  a second  time  in  November, 
1905,  to  Etta  K.  Davis,  who  is  of  Choctaw  Indian  ances- 
try and  a grand-daughter  of  “Uncle  Jimmie’’  Davis,  a 
leader  among  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  many  years  ago, 
who  opened  and  operated  the  first  coal  mines  at  Lehigh, 
gave  the  Town  of  Atoka  its  name  (after  an  old  Indian 
by  that  name),  and  helped  to  organize  at  Atoka  the 
first  Masonic  lodge  in  Indian  Territory.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dillon  are  the  j^arents  of  two  children : Lonise,  aged 

seven  years;  and  Rose,  who  is  four  years  old. 

Marshal  Dillon  is  a member  of  Blaekfoot  Tribe  No. 
52,  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  at  Keystone, 
West  Virginia;  of  Washita  Valley  Lodge  No.  143, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of  Lodge  No.  618,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Chiekasha.  He  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  City  Democratic  Campaign  Committee 
in  the  municipal  election  of  1915  and  has  always  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  policies  of  the  democratic 
party.  Marshal  Dillon  is  a liberal  contributor  of  both 
time  and  money  in  public  uplift  undertakings,  and  all  in 
all  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  representative  and 
helx)ful  men  of  his  community. 

Sidney  L.  Brock.  The  kind  of  public  spirit  which 
constantly  plans  for  the  community  welfare  and  is  prod- 
igal of  personal  time,  energy  and  means  in  getting  the 
plans  carried  out,  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Sidney  L.  Brock’s  citizenship  at  Oklahoma  City.  A 
little  more  than  ten  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  smaller 
merchants  of  the  then  much  smaller  city.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Sidney  L.  Brock  Dry  Goods  Company, 
probably  the  largest  department  store  in  the  state  and 
one  of  the  greater  commercial  institutions  of  greater 
Oklahoma  City.  While  for  this  reason  he  is  naturally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of  local  business 
men,  the  frequent  words  of  praise  given  to  this  energetic 
merchant  by  his  host  of  loyal  and  admiring  friends  are 
due  in  even  greater  degree  to  his  constant  readiness  to 
leave  his  own  interests  and  work  heart  and  soul  for 
something  he  has  thought  Oklahoma  City  ought  to  have. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Brock  is  one  of  the 
vital  forces  in  the  progress  of  this  great  southwestern 
city,  and  has  done  as  much  as  any  other  individual,  if 
not  more,  to  maintain  and  promote  the  solid  prosperity 
of  the  Oklahoma  metropolis. 

At  the  outset  it  is  only  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Brock 
came  into  the  world  fortunate  because  of  his  parentage 
and  ancestry.  The  Brock  family  lineage  is  traced  back 
to  General  Brock  of  colonial  days,  and  the  first  American 
of  the  name  came  over  about  the  time  of  the  Mayflower. 
Brockville,  New  York,  was  named  for  one  member  of 
the  family,  and  many  of  them  were  early  settlers  about 
Danville,  Vermont,  from  which  locality  they  moved  into 
New  York  State.  Sidney  Lorenzo  Brock  was  born  at 
Macon,  Missouri,  August  3,  1869,  a son  of  Sidney  G. 
and  Louisa  Olive  (Williams)  Brock.  His  father,  who 
still  lives  at  Macon,  Missouri,  has  had  a distinguished 
career.  He  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  10,  1837, 
a son  of  E.  A.  and  M.  M.  Brock.  He  graduated  A.  B. 
from  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1859,  wms  given  the  degree  A.  M.  in  1862,  and  the  same 
institution  honored  him  with  the  degree  Ph.  D.  in  1888. 


Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  he  served  throughout  the 
Civil  war  in  an  Ohio  regiment  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  conflict  was  a major  on  the  staff  of  General  Howell 
in  the  operations  before  Richmond.  After  the  war  he 
located  at  Macon,  Missouri,  where  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  has  been  an  honored  member  of  the  local  bar. 
For  many  years  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Macon  Repub- 
lican, dividing  his  time  between  the  editorial  chair  and 
his  law  office.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Macon  from  1886 
to  1889,  and  was  reimblican  candidate  against  William 
Hatch  for  the  office  of  congressman.  President  Harri- 
son appointed  him  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  and  he  held  that 
place  from  1889  to  1893.  While  in  Washington  he  was 
a close  friend  and  advisor  of  William  McKinley  in  the 
preparation  of  his  tariff  bill  known  as  the  McKinley  Bill. 
During  the  Harrison  administration  he  was  recognized 
as  the  leading  statistician  of  the  administration.  Leav- 
ing Washington  in  1894  he  returned  to  Macon  and  has 
since  continued  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  also  a well 
known  author.  His  principal  works  are : ‘ ‘ The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Their  History,  Products  and  Commerce,’’  1892; 

‘ ‘ History  of  the  Navigation,  Commerce,  Tonnage,  etc.,  of 
the  Great  Lakes,’’  1891;  “History  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Alaska — Acquisition,  Wealth,  Products,  Commerce, 
etc.,’’  1890;  “Advance  of  the  United  States  for  a Hun- 
dred Years,  from  1790  to  1890,’’  published  in  1893. 

On  December  1,  1861,  Sidney  G.  Brock  married  Louisa 
Olive  Williams,  who  was  born  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
Chagrin  Falls,  and  died  in  August,  1913.  Her  father 
was  Prof.  Lorenzo  Dow  Williams,  for  many  years  vice 
president  of  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  mother  was  a Warren,  a direct  descendant 
of  General  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Mrs.  Brock  was  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  for  many  years  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  having  been  corresponding  secretary  for 
Missouri  at  the  time  Clara  .Hoft'man  was  president,  and 
was  associated  with  such  notable  leaders  in  that  move- 
ment as  Frances  Willard,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  J.  Ellen 
Foster  and  others. 

Sidney  L.  Brock  grew  up  in  Macon,  Missouri,  was 
educated  in  the  high  school  there  and  by  private  tutors 
in  Washington,  where  he  lived  during  the  several  years 
of  his  father ’s  official  connection  with  the  Government, 
and  was  prepared  for  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
which  institution  he  completed  his  education  by  an  at- 
tendance for  three  years.  He  returned  to  Macon  with 
his  father,  and  his  first  regular  employment  was  in  a 
newspaper  office.  He  filled  the  various  positions  from 
that  vague  service  known  as  printer’s  devil  up  to  the 
sales  management  of  the  circulation  department.  His 
first  adventure  in  business  for  himself  was  in  association 
with  J.  H.  Barclay,  when  they  engaged  in  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade  at  Macon  under  the  style  and  name  of  the 
Barclay-Brock  Dry  Goods  Company.  In  1895  Mr.  Brock 
bought  the  Barclay  interests  and  the  firm  became  the 
Sidney  L.  Brock  Dry  Goods  Company.  He  sold  this  con- 
cern in  1899,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising 
of  pure  bred  Hereford  cattle,  establishing  a large  plant 
for  that  purpose  near  Macon.  He  subsequently  moved 
his  headquarters  and  his  stock  to  Lake  Geneva,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  for  ten  years  he  stood  among  the  leading 
Hereford  breeders  in  the  country.  His  stock  were  prize 
winners  in  all  the  large  stock  shows,  and  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  a member  of  his  herd  received  the  highest 
award  over  all  breeds.  He  sold  his  stock  farm  in  1912. 

In  the  meantime,  in  1900,  Mr.  Barclay,  his  former 
partner,  had  bought  a large  business  at  Macon,  and  Mr. 
Brock  returned  to  take  the  management,  which  he 
continued  until  December,  1904,  when  he  resigned. 
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It  was  in  January,  1905,  that  the  name  Sidney  L. 
Brock  first  became  familiar  in  Oklahoma  City.  At  that 
it  had  only  a limited  significance.  On  March  4,  1905, 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  business  of  The 
Sidney  L.  Brock  Dry  Goods  Company  by  opening  a stock 
of  goods  valued  at  less  than  $10,000  in  one  small  room  at 
the  present  location.  Mr.  Brock  had  already  demon- 
strated the  possession  of  qualities  of  executive  ability 
and  commercial  judgment  so  requisite  to  the  success 
of  the  merchant,  and  with  his  previous  experience,  he 
was  not  long  in  establishing  a profitable  trade  for  his 
Oklahoma  City  store.  Without  referring  to  the  pro- 
gressive stages  in  the  growth  of  this  business  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  it  occupies 
quarters  nine  times  the  actual  floor  sj^ace  occupied  by 
the  original  stock,  and  represents  an  investment  fifteen 
times  as  great  as  that  with  which  he  began.  The  Sidney 
L.  Brock  Dry  Goods  Company  is  at  213-219  Main  Street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  retail  district.  The  building  has  a 
100-foot  frontage  on  Main  Street,  with  a basement  under 
all  and  rising  to  three  and  four  stories,  and  a unique 
columnated  entrance  affords  250  feet  of  glass  frontage 
for  display  purposes.  The  present  floor  sf>ace  is  48,000 
square  feet  with  a reserve  of  10,000  square  feet  for  fu- 
ture growth.  In  the  active  seasons  as  high  as  250  people 
find  employment  in  this,  the  largest  department  store  in 
the  state.  During  the  panic  times  of  1907  Mr.  Brock 
bought  fifty  feet  of  his  present  location  for  $65,000, 
then  the  highest  price  paid  for  Main  Street  realty.  That 
purchase  was  a stimulating  factor  in  strengthening  real 
estate  values  at  the  time,  and  did  much  to  insure  the 
future  of  Oklahoma  City  as  a business  center.  For  the 
fifty  feet  which  he  bought  nine  years  ago  Mr.  Brock 
has  since  been  offered  $200,000. 

It  is  now  proper  to  devote  some  considerable  space  to 
the  achievements  of  Mr.  Brock  as  a city  builder.  The 
Oklahoma  City  of  the  future  must  not  be  allowed  to  for- 
get or  in  any  way  minimize  the  strenuous  efforts  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Brock  and  his  associates  in  conclusively 
and  convincingly  securing  for  Oklahoma  City  a prestige 
as  a commercial,  industrial,  and  government  center 
beyond  all  its  rivals  in  the  state.  History  is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  cities,  that  with  large  natural  resources  and 
advantages  have  been  eclipsed  in  the  struggle  for  great- 
ness by  younger  and  more  progressive  rivals.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  explanation  of  this  can  be  found 
not  so  much  in  location  or  the  changing  conditions 
brought  about  by  shifting  population  and  transportation 
facilities,  but  by  a superior  degree  of  push  and  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  local  citizenship.  It  has  been  well 
said  “it  is  men  not  buildings,  that  make  a city, ’ ’ and 
an  ancient  philosopher  has  said  that  a city  is  great  not 
in  numbers  of  population  but  in  the  work  which  it  per- 
forms. Oklahoma  City  now  has  a large  and  increasing 
population  and  has  more  than  its  quota  of  skyscraper 
business  houses  and  streets  lined  with  magnificent  homes. 
But  its  chief  title  to  distinction  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  not  only  the  center  of  state  govern- 
ment but  also  the  center  of  southwestern  commerce  and 
industry,  and  thus  performs  a great  and  vital  service  to 
its  tributary  territory.  In  securing  these  fair  advan- 
tages the  greater  share  of  the  credit  on  the  basis  of 
honest  judgment  must  be  given  to  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  while  paying  such  a tribute 
to  that  body  it  will  be  proper  to  refer  to  its  work  while 
it  was  under  the  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  leadership  of 
Sidney  L.  Brock. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Oklahoma  Mr.  Brock  became  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  has  been  a 
director  in  that  body  since  1906.  The  chamber  did 
perhaps  its  greatest  work  and  brought  the  city  through 
the  most  critical  periods  of  its  development  in  the  two 


years  that  Mr.  Brock  was  president,  in  1909  and  1910. 
During  his  administration  he  organized  committees  and 
instituted  an  industrial  campaign  for  the  development 
of  manufacturing  in  Oklahoma  City.  With  the  aid  of 
A.  W.  McKeand,  secretary  of  the  chamber,  special  liter- 
ature was  compiled  and  sent  out  to  all  the  packing  jffants 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  was  a visit  from 
Nelson  Morris  & Co.,  one  of  the  largest  jjackers  in  the 
United  States.  The  story  of  the  subsequent  negotiations 
has  been  well  told  by  Mr.  Brock  himself  in  an  article 
entitled  ‘ ‘ The  Truth  About  Oklahoma,  ’ ’ published  in 
Leslie’s  Weekly  in  October,  1910.  With  a proper  mod- 
esty as  to  his  own  participation  in  that  campaign, 
Mr.  Brock  writes ; “As  the  result  of  the  follow-up  cor- 
respondence campaign  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1908  and  1909,  placing  before  the  great  packers  infor- 
mation of  the  production,  source  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion of  livestock  shipments  from  Oklahoma,  and  the 
advantages  of  Oklahoma  as  a suitable  place  for  the 
establishment  of  a packing  plant,  negotiations  were 
opened  with  Morris  & Company  of  Chicago.  Their  rep- 
resentative looked  over  the  field,  quietly  secured  options 
on  a large  tract  close  to  the  city  and  then  called  on  the 
writer  with  a view  to  closing  a deal  with  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  company  with  one  trusted  associate, 
a tentative  agreement  was  made,  guaranteeing  on  the 
part  of  the  packers  the  establishment  of  a great  live- 
stock market.  The  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  to  pay  the  packers  a cash  bonus  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  grant  other  reason- 
able and  necessary  specified  conditions  in  relation  to 
sewer  connections,  water  and  gas  extensions  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  for  a five  year  term. 

‘ ‘ How  to  get  the  cash  bonus  was  the  question.  The 
writer  and  his  associate,  George  B.  Stone,  hit  upon  this 
plan:  The  packers  were  induced  to  accept  half  the 

bonus  when  the  plant  should  be  ready  for  operation  and 
the  balance  a year  from  that  date.  Their  representative 
consented  to  no  publicity  till  we  gave  the  word.  Op- 
tions on  575  acres  of  land  were  secured,  the  best  land 
adjoining  and  overlooking  the  packing  district  from  the 
south,  and  all  within  the  three  mile  limit  of  the  center 
of  Oklahoma  City,  the  cost  of  the  land  being  $184,000. 
Three  tedious  days  saw  the  options  in  our  hands;  then 
the  directors  of  the  Chamber  were  called  in  and  need- 
less to  say  quickly  ratified  the  tentative  agreement.  The 
Oklahoma  Industrial  Company  was  planned,  with  a capi- 
talization of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  finance 
the  proposition  and  guarantee  the  bonus.  At  a mass 
meeting  on  the  19th  of  May  at  ten  o ’clock  the  Assembly 
Hall  could  not  contain  the  rnultitude.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  securing  of  the  Morris  proposition  was 
made  and  the  plans  were  laid  before  the  assemblage  for 
financing  it,  and  the  statement  was  made,  ‘ it  is  up  to  you 
to  make  good  and  secure  this  great  enterprise.  ’ Did  they 
respond!  Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars were  subscribed  in  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  amid 
great  cheering  and  enthusiastic  addresses,  all  of  one 
tone — that  of  approval  and  hearty  co-operation.  The 
packers  began  to  build  and  the  land  company  to  plot 
and  to  sell.  In  a year ’s  time  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  lots  had  been  sold  and  two 
thousand  out  of  the  original  forty-four  thousand  lots 
were  still  on  hand.’’  • 

In  reviewing  this  achievement  which  meant  so  much 
to  the  future  welfare  and  development  of  Oklahoma  City, 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  paid  Mr.  Brock  and  his  associates 
the  following  editorial  tribute:  “Not  everyone  knows 

the  tremendous  efforts  which  were  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Brock  and  Mr.  Stone.  Not  everybody  knows  that  Sidney 
Brock  rifled  the  bank  account  of  his  big  dry  goods  store 
and  took  out  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  his  own 
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money  with  which  to  purchase  options  which  would  he 
necessary  to  insure  the  location  of  the  big  plant  in 
Oklahoma  City.  He  did  this  without  any  guarantee 
that  one  dollar  would  be  refunded  to  him  in  ease  he 
lost  and  the  Morris  Company  decided  to  locate  else- 
where. He  did  it  without  hope  of  one  cent  of  profit  to 
himself  other  than  the  indirect  benefit  of  the  location  of 
the  packing  plant  here.  One  city  in  a thousand  can 
produce  men  of  the  spirit  and  caliber  of  Sidney  Brock 
and  George  Stone.  And  any  community  which  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  claim  citizens  who  are  ready  and  willing 
to  stake  a large  part  of  their  fortune  on  the  hazard  of 
greatly  benefiting  their  town,  can  never  go  backward, 
and  on  the  contrary  it  is  bound  to  go  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  ’ ’ 

Within  about  a year  after  this  contract  was  closed 
with  Morris  & Co.  their  packing  plant  was  ready  for 
use,  representing  an  investment  of  about  $3,000,000. 
About  that  time  Mr.  Brock  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  interviewed  Mr.  Sulzberger  of  Sulzberger  & Sons 
Company,  and  succeeded  in  interesting  him  in  a propo- 
sition later  resulting  in  his  meeting  a committee  in 
Chicago,  and  their  bringing  him  to  Oklahoma  City. 
Here  was  closed  a deal  identical  with  that  of  the  Morris 
& Co.  As  already  stated,  the  Oklahoma  Industrial 
Company  was  formed  to  finance  the  local  obligations  to 
these  great  packing  concerns.  Mr.  Brock  became  presi- 
dent of  the  company  and  held  that  office  ever  since. 
This  company  disposed  altogether  of  lots  to  the  value 
of  $750,000,  paid  the  majority  of  the  bonus,  paid  for 
the  land  and  still  has  valuable  assets  in  the  way  of  real 
estate  contracts  and  unsold  property.  The  net  invest- 
ment of  these  two  packing  plants  is  between  $8,000,000 
and  $10,000,000,  while  the  plants  themselves  are  the 
most  modern  in  the  world,  and  together  with  the  Okla- 
homa City  Stock  Yards,  covering  an  area  of  about  sixty 
acres,  have  made  Oklahoma  City  one  of  the  leading  pack- 
ing centers  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

While  a large  part  of  the  future  industrial  pros- 
perity of  Oklahoma  City  must  follow  directly  upon  the 
initiation  of  the  packing  industry  through  the  Sulz- 
berger and  Morris  plants,  there  were  other  important 
achievements  carried  out  while  Mr.  Brock  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Several  other  industrial 
plants  were  located,  and  a committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  secured  stock  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000  a§  a bonus  for  the  El  Reno  Interurban 
Railroad.  During  that  time  the  fight  for  the  capital 
location  was  inaugurated,  the  capital  was  definitely 
located  at  Oklahoma  City  and  during  the  last  six 
months  of  his  administration  as  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber the  land  was  secured  and  given  to  the  state  as  the 
site  for  the  capitol,  the  magnificent  building  which  is 
now  nearing  completion.  At  the  same  time  the  member- 
ship of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  increased  to  1,300, 
and  made  the  Oklahoma  City  chamber  the  largest  body 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  outside  of  New  York 
City. 

When  Mr.  Brock  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  was  presented  with  a solid 
gold  medallion  by  the  Chamber,  with  the  following 
inscription  on  one  side:  “Presented  to  Sidney  Lorenzo 

Brock  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  con- 
veying the  gratitude  of  the  members  for  his  sterling 
achievements  and  bestowing  a life  membership.  Decem- 
ber 31,  1910.”  On  the  reverse  side  is  a quotation  from 
Act  5,  Scene  5,  of  Julius  Caesar:  “His  life  was  gentle 

and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nations  might 
stand  un  and  say  to  all  the  world,  that  was  a man.” 

Mr.  Brock  is  a director  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Pair 
Association,  and  was  one  of  the  original  committee  that 


helped  to  organize  the  state  fair  in  1907,  and  was  espe- 
cially active  in  having  the  j^resent  stock  pavilion  built. 
He  is  a director  of  the  Parmers  National  Bank  of  Okla- 
homa City,  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Golf  and 
Country  Club  and  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Men’s  Dinner 
Club.  In  1894  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Wardell,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Wardell  of  Macon,  Missouri,  a wealthy 
coal  operator  of  that  city.  Their  two  children  are 
named  Elizabeth  Brock  and  Sidney  L.  Brock,  Jr. 

It  is  a source  of  wonder  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Brock 
how  he  finds  time  and  energy  for  his  many  varied  activi- 
ties. He  represents  quiet  efficiency  in  the  highest  degree 
and  only  his  intimate  friends  are  aware  of  the  great 
dynamo  of  energy  which  lies  under  the  surface  of  his 
quiet  demeanor.  He  has  been  a frequent  contributor 
to  magazines,  and  being  an  authority  on  livestock  has 
contributed  articles  to  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  and  in 
1895  and  1896  wrote  the  Wide  Awake  retailing  page 
for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  His  article  in  Leslie’s 
Weekly  entitled  ‘The  Truth  About  Oklahoma”  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  it  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  a wide  survey  of  facts  about  Oklahoma  at  the  time  it 
was  written.  Mr.  Brock  takes  much  pride  in  the  fact 
that  during  his  entire  association  with  the  members  and 
directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  a period  of 
nearly  ten  years  he  has  always  found  them  men  of 
clean  morals  and  of  a fine  practical  idealism  in  business 
and  citizenship.  He  is  himself  outspoken  on  the  value 
of  education  for  business  inen,  as  he  himself  has  seen 
and  felt  the  benefits  of  college  training  in  his  own  activ- 
ity. He  always  endeavors  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
training  received  from  his  good  mother,  a training  that 
kept  him  from  drink,  smoking,  profanity  and  other  things 
that  detracts  from  man’s  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the 
world. 

Charles  O.  Copsey.  Por  nearly  thirty  years  Mr. 
Copsey  has  been  identified  with  the  lumber  business  and 
he  is  at  the  present  time  a stockholder  of  the  E.  C. 
Robinson  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
operating  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  its  general  offices 
being  in  the  Wright  Building,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
which  state  it  maintains  yards  at  four  different  places, 
besides  two  in  Illinois  and  six  in  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Copsey 
being  the  manager  of  the  well  equipped  yard  and  office 
of  the  company  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  the  vigorous 
metropolis  and  county  seat  of  Tulsa  County,  with  head- 
quarters at  302  North  Main  Street.  The  other  Oklahoma 
yards  of  this  important  corporation  are  established  re- 
spectively at  Vinita,  Bristow,  Osage,  Prue,  and  Inola, 
with  the  main  office  at  Tulsa. 

Charles  O.  Copsey  claims  the  fine  old  Hoosier  State 
as  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  is  a representative  of 
one  of  its  honored  pioneer  families.  He  was  born  in 
Oxford  Township,  Benton  County,  Indiana,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  C.  and  Mary 
(Graham)  Copsey,  both  natives  of  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
and  both  of  whom  passed  the  closing  period  of  their 
lives  in  Benton  County,  Indiana,  where  the  father  died 
in  1879  and  the  mother  in  1880,  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view being  the  youngest  in  a family  of  six  chidlren,  of 
whom  four  are  living.  Charles  C.  Copsey  was  born  in 
the  year  1800  and  was  a member  of  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneer  families  of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
reared  to  maturity  and  where  he  continued  to  be  iden- 
tified with  agricultural  pursuits  until  1857,  when  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Indiana,  the  journey  having 
been  made  overland  with  teams  and  wagons  and  he 
himself  having  ridden  the  entire  distance  on  horseback. 
He  became  one  of  the  pioneer  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  and  live-stock  industries  in  Benton  County, 
Indiana,  where  he  developed  a productive  farm  and 
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where  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  residue  of  their  long 
and  worthy  lives,  both  having  been  birthright  members 
and  zealous  adherents  of  the  noble  religious  organiza- 
tion, the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  designated  as 
Quakers,  and  his  political  support  having  been  given 
to  the  democratic  party. 

Eeared  to  manhood  under  the  sturdy  and  benignant 
discipline  of  the  old  homestead  farm  which  was  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Charles  0.  Copsey  early  learned  the 
lessons  of  practical  industry,  the  while  he  made  good 
use  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  locality  and  period.  He  continued  to  be  associated 
in  the  work  and  management  of  the  home  farm  until 
he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  in 
1886  he  removed  to  Burlington,  the  judicial  center  of 
Coffey  County,  Kansas,  a county  lying  contiguous  to  the 
present  State  of  Oklahoma  along  the  line  of  the  former 
Indian  Territory.  There  he  became  associated  with  the 
Coggeshall  Lumber  Company,  in  which  he  became  a stock- 
holder, and  this  alliance  continued  nearly  a score  of 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  1899  Mr.  Copsey  traveled  some- 
what extensively  through  the  District  of  the  Osage 
Lation  of  Indian  Territory,  at  a time  when  this  section 
was  the  rendezvous  of  only  Indians  and  cattle  herders. 
He  incidentally  visited  the  Government  station  main- 
tained at  Pawhuska,  present  county  seat  of  Osage  County, 
for  the  distribution  of  supplies  to  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  two  bands  of  Indians  were  encamped 
near  the  station.  His  interest  led  him  to  attend  a dance 
given  by  the  Indians,  though  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
any  other  white  man  to  accompany  him,  as  all  feared 
the  Indians,  by  whom  he  himself  was  treated  with  con- 
sideration. 

In  1903,  after  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  lum- 
ber business  at  Burlington,  Kansas,  Mr.  Copsey  came  to 
Indian  Territory  and  established  his  residence  at  Jenks, 
a village  in  the  present  County  of  Tulsa.  There  he  was 
individually  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  until  1907, 
the  year  which  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to 
statehood,  when  he  solu  his  business  and  removed  to 
Tulsa,  in  which  city  he  has  since  been  a stockholder  of 
the  E.  C.  Eobinson  Lumber  Company  and  manager 
of  its  large  and  prosperous  local  business.  He  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  West 
and  is  one  of  the  loyal  and  public-spirited  business 
men  of  the  city  and  state  of  his  adoption.  His  politi- 
cal allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party;  he  is 
past  noble  grand  of  Aurora  Lodge,  No.  36,  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Tulsa,  where  he  is  affil- 
iated also  with  Silver  Plume  Lodge,  No.  182,  Knights 
of  Pythias. 

The  24th  of  February,  1885,  recorded  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Copsey  to  Miss  Josephine  Bennett,  who  was 
born  in  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  a daughter  of 
Edward  and  Louise  Bennett,  pioneers  of  that  county, 
where  Mr.  Bennett  became  a prosperous  farmer  and 
where  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  maintain  their 
home  until  their  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copsey  have 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  residents  of  Tulsa, — Fern 
Bennett  and  Clair  O.  The  older  son  wedded  Miss 
Wynett  Mercer,  and  the  younger  son  remains  at  the 
parental  home. 

Eichard  Davant  Martin.  South  Carolina  has  given 
Oklahoma  a goodly  number  of  her  foremost  citizens, 
and  one  of  them  is  Eichard  Davant  Martin,  who  was 
born  in  that  State,  in  Barnwell  County,  the  son  of  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  family  of  the  commonwealth.  John 
Vincent  and  Mary  (Bostick)  Martin  were  his  parents, 
both  natives  of  South  Carolina. 

John  Vincent  Martin  was  a prominent  cotton  planter 
and  the  son  of  Hon.  William  D.  Martin,  a congressman. 


and  at  the  time  of  his  death  circuit  judge  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  John  V.  Martin  died  when  his  son, 
Eichard  D.,  of  this  review,  was  nine  years  of  age,  and 
Ml'S.  Martin  died  in  1903. 

At  the  age  of  fourteeen  young  Martin  went  from  his 
native  state  and  the  home  of  his  boyhood  to  reside  with 
relatives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  received  a fair  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  in  South  Carolina  and  this 
training  was  furthered  by  careful  study  in  schools  in 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  1886  he  came  from 
Washington  to  the  Indian  Territory,  in  company  with 
the  present  United  States  Senator  Eobert  L.  Owens. 
For  four  years  thereafter  he  was  in  the  Federal  service 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  agency  at  Muskogee.  In 
1890  Mr.  Martin  began  his  banking  career  when  he  be- 
came bookkeepOr  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Musko- 
gee and  later  assistant  cashier  in  this  institution.  In 
May,  1898,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Checotah  was 
organized  with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000,  fully  paid, 
and  Mr.  Martin  became  its  first  cashier.  With  this 
institution  he  has  since  continued.  The  first  president 
of  the  bank  was  J.  S.  Todd,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Perry,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1910  by 
Mr.  Martin,  who  is  now  holding  that  position.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Checotah  is  the  oldist  national  bank  in 
McIntosh  County.  It  has  always  been  under  local  man- 
agement, all  its  stockholders  being  Checotah  men.  Its 
financial  statement,  issued  in  June,  1915,  sliows  it  to 
have  a capital,  surplus  and  profits  aggregating  $90,000, 
with  resources  in  the  sum  of  $500,000.  It  ranks  among 
the  strongest  banks  of  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  much  of  its  growth  and  strength  is  due 
to  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin  though  a staunch  democrat,  has  never 
sought  political  honors  of  any  sort  though  he  has  always 
been  keenly  interested  in  civic  affairs  and  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
sturdy  little  town  of  Checotah.  Aside  from  his  bank- 
ing interests,  Mr.  Martin  has  extensive  farm  lands  in 
the  county,  and  as  a result  his  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  county,  not  alone  as  a banker  but  as  a 
farmer. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a Mason,  and  a member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  married  in  1903  to  Miss  Ida 
Augustine,  a native  of  the  state  of  Texas.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  have  one  child,  Mary  Davant  Martin,  ten 
years  of  age. 

Eev.  j.  j.  Eead.  Authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
advancement  of  the  American  Indian  are  agreed  that  no 
agency  has  been  more  powerful  than  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionary in  bringing  the  red  man  from  a state  of  savagery 
to  a moderately  high  standard  of  civilization.  Certainly 
there  are  no  more  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  Indian  than  those  that  relate  to  the  hardships,  priva- 
tions, industry  and  philanthropy  of  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary. But  for  his  influence  and  painstaking  labor  there 
would  never  have  been  developed  so  great  a fund  of 
pretty  romance,  so  rich  an  intermingling  of  the  blood  of 
reds  and  whites,  out  of  which  has  been  developed  as  high 
professional  talent  as  the  transfusion  of  the  bloods  of 
any  other  races  show,  and  the  work  of  the  missionary 
also  helped  to  bring  about  the  highly  organized  form  of 
government  which  was  maintained  in  some  of  the  tribes. 
In  any  record  and  appreciation  of  the  missionaries  who 
long  labored  in  old  Indian  Territory,  a high  place  must 
be  given  to  the  late  Eev.  J.  J.  Eead. 

The"  story  of  his  life  as  a missionary  begins  while  he 
was  pastor  of  a large  and  fashionable  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  with  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Lillah  Porter,  a leader  in  church,  social  and  club  life  in 
the  City  of  Austin.  The  second  chapter  finds  them,  forty 
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years  ago,  in  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
setting  about  the  task  of  learning  the  Indian  tongue  in 
order  that  the  cause  of  Christ  might  be  advanced  among 
the  heathens — for  Indian  Territory  forty  years  ago  was 
regarded  as  a foreign  missionary  field  just  the  same  as 
if  an  ocean  separated  it  from  the  rest  of  America.  Chap- 
ter three  covers  a period  of  twenty-two  years  and  em- 
braces more  than  a mere  volume  of  experiences  that  are 
as  vital  to  Oklahoma  history  as  all  the  Indian  treaties 
and  all  the  Indian  laws.  The  devoted  labors  of  Mr.  Bead 
ended  with  his  death  in  1898. 

Born  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  in  1843,  he  was  the 
sou  of  William  and  Alary  Louise  Bead.  He  was  educated 
in  a plantation  school  in  Mississippi,  w'here  he  had  one  of 
those  picturesque  classical  instructors  who  were  often  the 
jieer  of  any  members  found  in  college  faculties.  Later 
he  attended  Oakland  College  at  Oakland,  Mississippi,  and 
finished  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  a theological 
seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Bead  served  four  years  as  a soldier  in  the 
Confederate  army,  entering  the  ministry  soon  after  the 
war  and  being  assigned  to  a church  in  Texas.  Until  he 
took  up  missionary  work  he  filled  some  of  the  best  pas- 
torates in  Texas.  In  1876  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  Spencer  Academy  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  located  ten 
miles  from  the  present  village  of  Doaksville.  This  was 
one  of  three  unportaiit  schools  maintained  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  at  that  time,  the  others  being  known  as 
Wheeler  Academy  and  Pine  Bldge  Academy. 

After  five  years  Bev.  Mr.  Bead  resigned  from  the 
presidency  of  the  academy  and  was  transferred  by  his 
church  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  He  and  his  young  wife 
settled  four  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Wapanucka, 
on  a tract  of  land  still  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Bead. 
Boggy  Depot,  twelve  miles  distant,  was  their  nearest 
postoffice,  but  Air.  Bead  shortly  started  a movement  to 
have  the  postoffice  established  nearer  his  home.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  distance  to  Boggy  Depot  be  measured 
in  order  that  the  Postoffice  Department  could  be  assured 
of  the  distance  filling  the  requirement  of  the  rules  of  the 
de]iartment.  Airs.  Bead  accordingly  tied  a red  cloth  to  a 
buggy  wheel  and  counted  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  all 
the  way  to  Boggy  Depot,  by  which  sbnple  means  the  dis- 
tance was  oflicially  established.  Mrs.  Bead  was  given 
the  honor  of  selecting  the  name  for  the  office,  and  she 
took  from  Cooper’s  “The  Last  of  the  Alohicans”  the 
euphonious  word  Wahpanucka,  which  was  the  name  of  a 
chieftain  clan  of  the  Delaware  Indians.  The  field  of 
labor  in  this  region  embraced  four  or  five  charges,  scat- 
tered from  a point  north  of  Stonewall  to  Bed  Eiver  and 
west  to  the  Santa  Fe  Bailroad.  At  each  place  Air.  Bead 
organized  a cluirch  and  in  due  time  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  a church  edifice  at  most  of  them.  Indians 
who  had  been  converted  sawed  and  hauled  lumber  and 
worked  under  his  direction  as  carpenters.  In  the  begin- 
ning he  held  services  under  trees  and  bush  arbors  and  in 
crude  schoolhouses.  Like  the  pioneer  country  doctor  of 
Indian  Territory,  no  ugly  demonstration  of  the  elements 
or  other  agency  which  were  within  the  power  of  man  to 
endure  deferred  liim  from  his  work,  and  thousands  of 
Indians  revere  his  name  today.  Among  those  who  were 
his  students  in  Spencer  Academy  are  Dr.  E.  N.  Wright, 
one  of  the  leading  men  today  of  the  Choctaw  Nation; 
Peter  Hudson,  a Choctaw  leader  who  frequently  has  been 
suggested  for  governor  of  the  nation;  Bev.  Silas  Bacon, 
for  a number  of  years  principal  of  the  Goodland  Indian 
School ; and  Bev.  William  AIcKinney,  who  later  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  became  a prominent  politician'among 
the  Choctaws. 

Throughout  all  his  years  in  Oklahoma  Air.  Bead  was  a 
member  of  all  organizations  that  assisted  in  uplifting  the 
red  men  and  the  pioneer  white  men,  and  individually  did 


such  a work  that  its  record  should  always  be  a permanent 
memorial  to  his  name.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bead  were  born  six  children: 
E.  I).  Bead,  a civil  engineer  in  Oklahoma;  Bev.  J.  L. 
Bead,  now  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Little  Bock,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  T.  N.  Binnion,  wife  of  a 
traveling  salesman  of  Pauls  Valley;  D.  L.  Bead  of  Ari- 
zona; Airs.  B.  T.  Ball  of  Wapanucka;  and  T.  P.  Bead, 
who  lives  with  his  mother  and  conducts  the  old  farm  at 
Wapanucka. 

George  W.  Austin.  Throughout  the  country,  and  in 
no  section  more  than  in  Oklahoma,  have  laymen  as  well 
as  progressive  educationalists  come  to  demand  a wider 
and  deejier  school  service.  In  answer  to  this  demand  the 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  located  at  Chickasha,  in 
Grady  County,  came  into  being,  and  in  its  development 
came  also  a demand  for  a man  of  superior  judgment  and 
executive  ability  as  well  as  high  educational  attainments, 
to  assume  its  management  and  carry  out  its  important 
puiqioses.  Its  jiresent  head,  George  W.  Austin,  who 
assumed  these  responsibilities  in  August,  1914,  undoubt- 
edly is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  a finished 
scholar,  an  experienced  educator  in  sympathy  with  mod- 
ern ideas  and  a practical  worker  also  along  material  , 
lines. 

George  W.  Austin  was  born  in  Alississippi,  in  1873, 
and  is  a sou  of  Bev.  David  Jones  and  Julia  (Couch) 
Austin.  Perhajis  the  ancestry  might  reach  to  Wales,  but 
the  father  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  ministers  in  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Alississippi,  and  since  1894  has  been 
a resident  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  mother  was  born 
seventy-nine  years  ago  in  Tennessee,  and  she  also  sur- 
vives and  they  have  a wide  acquaintance  at  Fort  Worth, 
the  family  being  variously  prominent  in  the  state.  The 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Nannie  W.  Curtis,  is  president  of 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Texas. 

George  W.  Austin  was  given  excellent  educational 
advantages,  after  a public  school  course  entering  the 
Mississippi  State  Normal  School  and,  following  the 
removal  of  the  family  to  Texas  in  1894,  the  Texas  State 
Normal  School.  Later  he  pursued  certain  studies  in  the 
University  of  Texas  and  then  entered  the  educational 
field  for  which  such  thorough  preparation  had  been  made. 
After  three  years  as  president  of  Grayson  College,  Whitc- 
wright,  Texas,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  at  that  place,  continuing  as  such  there  for  five 
years  and  for  the  succeeding  two  years  w'as  in  the  same 
office  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  Wagoner,  Oklahoma, 
from  which  place  he  was  called,  in  August,  1914,  to 
Chickasha,  the  position  of  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women  being  tendered  him  without  any  solici- 
tation on  his  part.  Since  taking  charge  of  this  institu- 
tion his  efforts  have  been  to  place  it  on  a high  plane  and 
that  he  has  been  successful,  a short  review  of  the  college 
and  what  he  has  already  accomplished  may  prove  inter- 
esting. 

The  Oklahoma  College  for  Women  is  the  only  strictly 
female  school  established  by  the  state  in  Oklahoma,  and 
the  last  state  school  to  be  established,  all  the  other  state 
schools  being  coeducational.  This  school  was  established 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  very  considerable  element  who 
]irefer  to  educate  their  daughters  in  schools  strictly  femi- 
nine in  the  student  body.  This  institution  is  prepared 
to  comjdete  the  work  begun  in  the  public  schools,  offer- 
ing through  training  ample  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  literature,  science  and  language.  The  high 
school  course  of  four  years  includes  also  domestic  science, 
domestic  art  and  physical  culture,  special  training  being 
given  the  young  women  in  preparation  for  home-makers. 
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If  desired  a four-year  college  course  may  be  enjoyed  and 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  secured.  The  special 
departments — music,  expression,  art  and  voice — are  con- 
sidered exceptional  in  the  advantages  they  provide.  To 
particularize:  the  whole  course  of  study  is  designed  to 
develop^  young  ■women  and  train  them  technically  and 
practically  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  classes  are  open 
to  girls  and  women  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirty- 
five  years  and  Doctor  Austin  reports  an  enrollment  of 
400  students  in  February,  1916. 

The  college  is  favorably  located  as  to  transportation 
and  health.  The  campus,  comprising  twenty  acres,  is 
situated  on  the  highest  eminence  overlooking  the  City  of 
Chickasha  from  the  southwest.  It  was  secured  and  the 
college  established  by  an  act  of  the  first  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  1908.  Its  government  was  then  vested  in  a board 
of  regents,  but,  by  legislative  enactment,  it  passed  under 
the  state  board  of  education  in  1910.  The  administra- 
tion building  wms  ready  for  occupancy  in  September, 
1911,  and  cost  $100,000.  The  dormitory,  which  cost 
$50,000,  was  not  yet  completed  when  President  Austin 
took  charge  and  practically  nothing  had  bemi  done 
toward  advertising  of  this  school  with  its  expensive  mod- 
ern equipments  and  unusual  advantages.  Doctor  Aus- 
tin ’s  energy  and  administrative  ability  soon  became 
manifest.  The  school  owns,  a farm  of  140  acres  of  excel- 
lent land  and  Doctor  Austin  is  making  plans  to  stock 
and  cultivate  it,  with  a view  to  producing  a part  of  the 
supplies  for  the  dormitory,  and  for  a second  dormitory 
for  which  he  is  hoping.  The  college  attendance  lias 
grown  so  rapidly  under  his  management  that  he,  with 
others  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  state  at  heart, 
hope  much  for  the  future.  He  feels  that  a field  is  here 
and  a real  demand  for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  one 
that,  with  other  advantages,  will  give  the  practical  train- 
ing to  young  women  for  a peculiarly  feminine  sphere. 
He  feels,  with  other  Christian  men,  that  the  home  is  the 
basis  of  civilization ; that  it  must  have  an  economic  foun- 
dation and  that  happiness  and  permanency  rest  on  the 
capacity  of  the  woman  of  the  house  knowing  ho-w  to 
properly  make  use  of  what  the  man  of  the  house  earns 
in  the  outside  world.  It  is  the  ardent  wish  and  aspira- 
tion of  Doctor  Austin  that  this  school  should  become  a 
fountain  of  inspiration  and  to  its  upbuilding  he  is  devot- 
ing every  energy  and  effort  that  forethought  suggests 
or  opportunity  offers. 

Doctor  Austin  was  married  in  1900  to  Miss  Mattie 
Pearl  Herndon,  who  is  a daughter  of  Zachariah  Herndon, 
of  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  and  they  have  two  children,  a 
son  and  a daughter,  Marsden  and  Miriam.  Doctor  Aus- 
tin and  family  reside  at  the  college,  No.  1907  South 
Eighteenth  Avenue,  Chickasha,  Oklahoma.  They  take 
part  in  the  pleasant  social  life  of  the  city  and  their  home 
is  a center  for  gatherings  where  hospitality  is  offered 
with  genuine  old-time  southern  welcome.  Beared  in  the 
Baptist  faith.  Doctor  Austin  has  been  a member  of  the 
Baptist  body  since  his  youth  and  since  coming  to  Chick- 
asha has  been  a deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Aside  from  membership  in  numerous  educational  organi- 
zations, he  is  a Mason  of  the  highest  degree  in  the  state, 
his  record  being  as  follows : member  of  Chickasha  Lodge 
No.  94,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Chickasha 
Council  No.  4,  Eoyal  Select  Masters;  Chickasha  Chapter 
No.  17,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  De  Molay  Commandery  No. 
7,  Knights  Templar;  Oklahoma  Consistory,  Valley  of 
Guthrie,  thirty-second  degree.  Through  the  great  work 
he  has  accomplished  at  Chickasha  Doctor  Austin  has 
become  -widely  kno-wn  over  the  state  and  if  all  his  ambi- 
tions are  successfully  brought  to  fruition,  the  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women  will  prove  an  open  door  to  a vast 
number  who,  so  far,  have  found  few  invitations  awaiting 


them  to  be  trained  in  tlie  homely  but  noble  arts  of  home- 
making, for  which  Nature  has  implanted  a secret  long- 
ing, no  matter  what  station  in  life  they  may  adorn. 

Arden  L.  Bullock.  While  his  administration  in  the 
office  of  county  attorney  of  Pontotoc  County  has  fully 
demonstrated  his  exceptional  eligibility  for  the  posi- 
tion and  attested  to  his  distinctive  talent  as  a trial 
lawyer,  the  preferment  came  to  him  virtually  through 
somewhat  extraordinary  political  exigencies.  This  county 
is  a recognized  democratic  stronghold  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1912,  owing  to  an  irreconcilable  split  in  the  local 
ranks  of  the  republican  party,  Mr.  Bullock  transferred 
his  allegiance  from  the  same  to  the  democratic  i>arty, 
as  the  candidate  of  which  he  was  elected  to  his  present 
office  in  1914.  His  was  a complete  personal  readjust- 
ment along  jrolitical  lines,  for  he  became  a stalwart  sup- 
porter of  President  Wilson  in  the  national  campaign  of 
that  year,  has  been  since  that  tune  an  ardent  and 
effective  exponent  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
democratic  party  and  as  such  is  a leader  among  its 
j'ounger  representatives  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Southwest  looked  inviting  to  Mi-.  Bullock  after  he 
had  conqileted  his  college  career  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  he  accordingly 
came  to  Oklahoma  in  1903  and  established  his  residence 
in  the  Village  of  Koff,  Pontotoc  County.  His  profes- 
sion did  not  at  that  time  offer  many  inducements  at 
Eoff,  owing  to  its  having  attracted  a larger  quota  of 
lawyers  than  the  community  could  well  support,  and 
though  a true  disciple  of  Blackstone  and  Kent,  Mr. 
Bullock  consulted  expediency  and  for  a time  gave  his 
attention  to  the  pedagogic  profession,  as  a successful 
and  popular  teacher  in  the  village  schools  of  Eoff  during 
the  initial  period  of  his  residence  in  Oklahoma.  In  the 
following  year  he  taught  a term  of  school  in  Grady 
County,  but  it  is  in  the  work  of  the  legal  profession  that 
he  has  found  his  greater  opportunities  for  success,  as 
shown  by  his  standing  as  one  of  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Pontotoc  County.  He  has  been  given 
divers  manifestations  of  popular  confidence  and  good 
will,  and  not  the  least  of  these  came  to  him  when  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Eoff,  and  that  prior  to  his  attain- 
ing to  his  legal  majority. 

At  Cherry  Creek,  a village  in  beautiful  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  Arden  L.  Bullock  was  born  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1875,  and  he  is  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
of  Eichard  C.  and  Emma  (Brown)  Bullock,  his  brother, 
Arley,  being  now  the  incumbent  of  a responsible  posi- 
tion in  a manufacturing  establishment  at  Falconer,  New 
York.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bullock  still  resides  at  Cherry 
Creek.  The  mother  died  in  1900,  Eichard  C.  Bullock 
served  eight  years  as  postmaster  of  that  place.  He  has 
been  a resident  of  the  Empire  State  from  the  time  of 
his  nativity  and  represented  the  same  as  a valiant  soldier 
of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  Arden  L. 
Bullock  is  indebted  for  liis ‘preliminary  educational  dis- 
cipline, and  after  completing  a course  in  the  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  Fi-edonia,  in  his  native  county, 
he  devoted  several  years  to  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
the  Empire  State.  In  preparation  for  the  profession  of 
his  choice  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1900,  his  reception  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  being  coincident  with  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  in  1900.  He  initi- 
ated the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  home 
Village  of  Cherry  Creek,  where  he  remained  until  1903, 
when  he  set  forth  for  Oklahoma,  having  been  proni])tecl 
to  this  action  by  the  favorable  reports  he  had  received 
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from  a friend  who  had  located  at  Eoff.  He  established 
his  home  in  the  same  village,  as  previously  noted,  and 
there  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  prior 
to  his  election  to  his  present  oliice,  when  he  removed  to 
Ada,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Bullock  is  an  influential  and  popular  member  of 
the  Pontotoc  County  Bar  Association  and  the  Ada  Com- 
mercial Club,  is  afliliated  with  the  Delta  Chi  legal  fra- 
ternity, holds  membership  in  the  lodge  of  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Eotf  and  the  Ada  Lodge  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  besides 
which  ho  is  afliliated  with  Eotf  Lodge  No.  69,  Ancient, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  served  six  years 
as  master,  and  of  Eoff  Chapter,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons,  of 
which  he  is  past  high  priest.  He  is  past  grand  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  Lodge  at  Eoff. 

At  Cherry  Creek,  New  York,  the  year  1900  gave  rec- 
ord of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bullock  to  Miss  Josephine 
Terry,  who  has  been  a successful  teacher  in  her  native 
state  and  who  has  continued  her  pedagogic  labors  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  during  their  residence  in  Okla- 
homa, where  she  has  made  a specialty  of  primary  work. 
She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Federation  of 
Women ’s  Clubs  and  in  the  same  has  done  much  toward 
furthering  its  high  ideals  and  efficient  work  in  connec- 
tion with  practical  educational  affairs.-  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bullock  have  five  daughters,  whose  names  and  respective 
ages,  in  1915,  are  here  entered:  Doris  E.,  thirteen 

years;  Josephine,  nine  years;  Nedra,  six  years;  Euth, 
three  years  and  Marjorie,  two  years. 

James  B.  Gilbert,  M.  D.  That  comparative  youth 
causes  no  handicap  in  achieving  prestige  and  success  in 
his  exacting  Profession  has  been  significantly  shown  ^ in 
the  professional  career  of  this  representative  physician 
and  surgeon  of  the  younger  generation  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa.  Careful  and  thorough  preparation,  continued 
study  and  research,  unflagging  application  and  valuable 
clinical  experience  have  combined  to  fortify  Doctor  Gil- 
bert most  admirably  for  the  work  of  his  chosen  calling, 
and  none  can  be  more  appreciative  of  its  dignity  and 
responsibility,  so  that  his  advancement  in  success  and 
professional  reputation  has  come  as  a natural  sequence 
of  his  well  directed  endeavors. 

Doctor  Gilbert  was  born  in  the  City  of  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  29th  of  November,  1888,  and  in  the 
same  fine  old  southern  commonwealth  were  born  his 
parents,  Albert  P.  and  Mary  (Daniels)  Gilbert,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  died  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years, 
and  the  latter  of  w'hom  still  maintains  her  home  in  Meri- 
dian; they  became  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  three 
daughters  and  of  the  number  the  doctor  was  the  eighth 
in  order  of  birth.  'Albert  P.  Gilbert  was  numbered  among 
the  representative  business  men  of  the  City  of  Meridian, 
where  he  operated  a cotton  compress  and  was  owner  of 
a large  warehouse,  so  that  he  was  influential  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cotton  industry  in  his  native  state. 

. In  public  and  parochial*  schools  of  his  native  city 
Doctor  Gilbert  acquired  his  early  education,  and  he  was 
but  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father ’s  death. 
In  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  he  entered  the 
Mississippi  Medical  College,  in  which  excellent  institution 
he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1912  and 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of _ Medi- 
cine, besides  becoming  a member  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Medical  Society. 

In  ,Iune,  1912,  the  month  of  his  graduation.  Doctor 
Gilbert  established  his  residence  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  here  his  earnest  endeavors  and  recognized  technical 
ability  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  a substantial  gen- 
eral practice,  in  connection  with  the  demands  of  which 
he  has  served  also  as  city  physician  since  1914,  his  re- 


appointment to  this  position  having  taken  place  in  May, 

1915.  The  Doctor  is  in  no  sense  a practical  politician, 
but  he  has  never  found  reason  to  deflect  his  course  from 
the  line  of  close  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  democratic 
party,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  was  reared.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association,  and  the  Tulsa 
County  Medical  Society. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1914,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Doctor  Gilbert  to  Miss  Edna  Wilson,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  popular  factors 
in  the  social  activities  of  their  home  city. 

Joseph  J.  Hardy,  M.  D.  The  high  awards  attainable 
in  position  and  character  through  a life  of  industry  and 
faithful  adherence  to  an  honorable  ambition  are  most 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Hardy, 
of  Poteau.  Whether  one  considers  the  obstacles  which 
poverty  and  obscurity  placed  in  his  path  to  oppose  his 
entrance  upon  a learned  profession,  his  patience  and 
persistence  in  overcoming  them,  the  worthy  motives 
which  impelled  him,  or  the  skill  which  he  has  brought  to 
a difficult  calling,  he  will  be  impressed  that  Doctor 
Hardy’s  career  is  one  which  reflects  much  credit  upon 
him  and  which  should  encourage  other  young  men  start- 
ing life  under  difficulties. 

Doctor  Hardy  was  born  February  26,  1861,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Arkansas,  and  is  a son  of  George  W.  and 
Mary  E.  (Wakefield)  Hardy.  His  father  was  born  in 
Giles  County,  Tennessee,  and  came  of  the  numerous 
southern  Hardy  family  that  from  Virginia  scattered  to 
several  states  of  the  South.  He  was  married  in  Ten- 
nessee to  Mary  E.  Wakefield,  who  was  born  in  Illinois, 
and  soon  after  his  union  removed  to  Jefferson  County, 
Arkansas,  where  he  was  residing,  engaged  in  farming, 
when  the  war  between  the  states  came  on.  Casting  his 
sympathies  with  the  South,  George  W.  Hardy  enlisted  in 
an  Arkansas  regiment  and  served  with  gallantry  until 
he  met  a soldier’s  death  on  the  battlefield  of  Cane  Hill, 
Arkansas,  in  1863.  His  widow,  with  her  daughter  and 
son,  left  Arkansas  in  1866  and  returned  to  Giles  County, 
Tennessee,  and  there  Joseph  J.  Hardy  grew  to  manhood 
and  gained  a fair  common  school  education. 

With  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  Scotch-Irish  on  his 
father’s  side,  and  Scotch  on  his  mother’s.  Doctor  Hardy 
determined  to  make  a place  for  himself  in  life,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  left  Tennessee  for  Cali- 
fornia, confident  of  making  his  fortune  in  the  West. 

He  remained  in  the  Golden  State  and  in  Arizona  from 
that  year  until  1893,  being  engaged  principally  as  a 
prospector  and  miner  in  the  gold  fields,  but  all  the  time 
nursed  a well-defined  ambition  to  one  day  return  from 
the  West  and  apply  himself  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, when  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  pay 
the  exj)enses  of  a medical  education.  This  ambition  was 
eventually  realized,  for  in  1896  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Louisville 
Medical  College,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  immediately 
thereafter  he  located  at  Wister,  Oklahoma.  He  has 
since  practiced  within  the  border  of  what  is  now  Le 
Flore  County,  Oklahoma,  residing  at  several  places,  but 
since  1909  has  been  permanently  located  at  Poteau.  He 
has  won  an  excellent  reputation  as  a skilled,  careful  and 
sympathetic  practitioner,  and  enjoys  the  emoluments 
which  attend  such  a position.  Doctor  Hardy  has  been 
an  assiduous  student,  having  taken  postgraduate  courses 
at  Chicago,  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  and  his  attainments  ( 
have  been  recognized  by  his  professional  brethren  in  j 
bestowing  upon  him  the  presidency  of  the  Central  Dis-  ! 
trict  Medical  Society.  He  holds  membership  also  in  the  [ 
Le  Flore  County  Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma  Medical  j 
Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Doctor 
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Hardy  has  rendered  acceptable  service  to  his  community 
as  county  superintendent  of  health  of  Le  Flore  tiounty. 
He  is  a democrat  in  politics,  and  is  fraternally  affiliated 
with  the  Eoyal  Arch  Masons  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
In  church  faith  he  is  a Methodist.  Aside  from  his  pro- 
fession, Doctor  Hardy  is  interested  in  farming,  being 
the  owner  of  500  acres  of  well  cultivated  and  val- 
uable land  in  Le  Flore  County.  His  success  in  his  pro- 
fession has  been  entirely  self  gained,  and  his  standing 
as  a citizen  rests  upon  the  support  he  has  given  to  civic 
affairs  and  on  his  adherence  to  high*  principles. 

Doctor  Hardy  was  married  in  1908  to  Miss  Grace  B. 
Hodgens,  who  was  born  near  Greenwood,  Arkansas,  and 
to  this  union  there  have  been  born  two  children : Lucile 

E.  and  Willa  Grace. 

James  P.  McEae,  M.  D.  The  life  of  the  pioneer  doc- 
tor in  the  Indian  country  is  much  like  that  of  the  early- 
day  missionary,  particularly  in  the  respect  of  travel  over 
a wide  and  virgin  country.  While  the  missionary  came 
first — indeed,  coincidentally  with  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  West  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  the  hard- 
ships that  he  endured  were  hardly  greater  than  those 
which  beset  the  career  of  the  doctor  who  came  many  years 
later.  The  white  man  may  be  said  to  have  been  a pioneer 
of  the  Chickasaw  country  who  settled  in  it  eighteen  years 
ago,  for  since  that  time  most  of  the  important  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  has  been  accomplished. 

Of  this  I class  of  pioneer  physicians  is  Dr.  James  P. 
McE'ae,  now  enjoying  a large  and  profitable  practice  at 
Bromide.  He  was  among  the  few  physicians  eighteen 
years  ago  who  frequently  drove  twenty  miles  to  make  a 
professional  call,  traveling  over  an  unsettled  country 
practically  without  roads  and  following  the  trails  and 
paths  traversing  wide  spaces  of  virgin  timber,  tall  grass 
and  the  poorly  cultivated  lands  of  Indians  who  had  as 
yet  learned  little  of  the  essential  elements  of  agricul- 
ture. It  was  in  1898  that  Doctor  McEae  came  to  the 
Chickasaw  country  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine, 
having  pursued  his  medical  studies  to  a degree  that  ad- 
mitted him  to  practice.  Two  years  later  he  graduated 
from  the  Keokuk  Medical  College  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  had  spent  two  years  in  the  Fort 
Worth  Medical  College  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  His  first 
practice  was  done  at  Eagleton,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  Town  of  Coleman.  Later  he  spent  a year 
at  Wapanucka,  three  years  at  Ardmore,  one  year  at 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  established  his  permanent  home  in 
Bromide  in  1911. 

Born  in  Labelle,  Missouri,  in  1869,  Doctor  McEae  is  a 
son  of  Simeon  and  Julia  (Thrasher)  McEae.  His  father, 
was  a farmer,  moved  to  Grayson  County,  Texas,  in 
1881,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1893.  The  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  a pioneer  settler  in  Northeast  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  years  prior  to  the  Civil  war  owned  a 
large  body  of  land  and  worked  it  with  slave  labor.  Doc- 
tor McEae ’s  mother  also  belonged  to  an  early  family  in 
Marion  County,  Missouri.  Doctor  McEae  has  three 
brothers;  Charles  N.  McEae,  a farmer  near  Walters, 
Oklahoma;  John  T.  McEae,  of  Quincy,  Illinois;  George 
W.  McEae,  a resident  of  Missouri;  and  three  sisters 
who  live  at  Direct,  Texas. 

The  literary  education  of  Doctor  McEae  was  acquired 
when  a boy  in  Texas,  chiefly  in  the  public  schools,  and 
he  also  attended  the  Basin  Springs  Academy  at  Basin 
Springs  that  state.  He  was  married  at  Labelle,  Missouri, 
in  1892,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Armstrong,  whose  father.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Armstrong,  was  an  early  practitioner  in  Missouri 
and  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army.  Doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  McEae  have  four  children:  Ira  .1.,  who  is 
editor  of  the  Bromide  Herald;  Mrs.  Melvin  Pierce,  wife 


of  a stockman  living  near  Bromide;  Andrew,  aged  six- 
teen; and  Donald,  aged  twelve,  both  at  home  with  their 
parents.  Doctor  McEae  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  and  belongs  to  the  various  local  organizations 
that  tend  toward  the  development  of  the  community. 
He  has  been  successful  in  his  profession,  and  is  a mem- 
ber in  high  standing  of  the  county  and  state  medical 
societies. 

David  Carrey  Green.  The  name  of  David  Carrey 
Green  is  a familiar  one  to  the  people  of  Alva,  as  belong- 
ing to  one  of  its  prominent  citizens  and  a man  who  occu- 
pies a high  reputation  in  business  and  public  circles.  He 
has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  making  his 
way  in  the  world  from  a modest  beginning,  and  has 
proven  a fine  example  of  the  desirable  rewards  to  be 
achieved  through  patient  industry,  wise  economy  and 
good  judgment.  Mr.  Green  was  born  in  a log  cabin,  on 
a farm  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1846,  and 
is  a son  of  John  and  Ehoda  (Carrey)  Green. 

John  Green  was  born  in  Ohio,  of  a family  of  old  Vir- 
ginia stock,  and  was  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
in  which  he  passed  his  entire  life.  A lifelong  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  was  a man  of  integrity 
and  probity  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  but  never  desired 
public  position  and  preferment,  desiring  simply  to  do 
his  full  duty  as  a citizen  and  neighbor  and  to  rear  his 
children  to  lives  of  honesty  and  usefulness.  He  died  at 
Martinsville,  Ohio,  in  1907,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  Mr.  Green  was  married  in  1842  to  Ehoda  Carrey, 
who  was  also  a member  of  a Virginia  family,  a native 
of  Ohio,  and  a Quakeress,  and  who  passed  away  in  1878. 
They  became  the  parents  of  seven  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Eobert  and  Samuel,  twins,  born  in  1844, 

the  latter  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while  the  former  is  a 
merchant  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio;  David  C.,  of  this 
review;  Eliel,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Clinton 
County,  Ohio;  Thomas  E.,  a railroad  man  of  Loveland, 
Ohio;  Josei>h,  who  died  in  infancy;  Enos  P.,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Mary  Jane,  who  is  the 
wife  of  E.  M.  Haworth,  a farmer  of  Clinton  County, 
Ohio;  Anna  Elizabeth,  who  is  the  wife  of  Oscar  J.  Moon, 
a farmer  of  Clinton  County;  and  Alice,  who  is  the  wife 
of  E.  W.  Prather,  an  agriculturist  of  Moline,  Kansas. 

David  C.  Green  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  and  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm,  where  he  was  working  when  the  Civil  war  broke 
out.  He  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when,  April  5, 
,1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Eighty-eighth  Eegiment, 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was  stationed  on  guard 
duty  at  Camp  Chase  and  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  enlistment,  and  Mr.  Green  continued 
to  be  thus  engaged  until  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
July  3,  1865.  Following  his  honorable  discharge,  he 
became  a tanner,  a trade  at  which  he  was  occupied  for 
three  years  at  New  Vienna,  Ohio,  and  in  1868  removed 
to  Hamilton  County,  Indiana,  where  he  divided  his  time 
between  farming  and  operating  a sawmill  for  four  years. 
Eeturning  to  his  father’s  homestead  in  Clinton  County, 
Ohio,  he  remained  thereon  until  1879,  when  he  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  subsequently  took  up 
railroad  work  as  a locomotive  fireman.  After  several 
years  he  was  uromoted  to  the  position  of  engineer,  and 
for  a long  period  of  years  acted  in  this  capacity  on  vari- 
ous runs  out  of  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  Mr. 
Green  gave  up  railroading  in  1902,  on  August  3d  of 
which  year  he  began  farming  on  a tract  of  Government 
land  in  Woods  County  ten  miles  from  Alva,  and  there, 
through  industry,  enterprise  and  progressive  methods, 
was  able  to  develop  a handsome  property  which  he  still 
owns.  In  1909  Mr.  Green  retired  from  active  participa- 
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tiou  in  farming  ami  removed  his  residence  to  the  county 
seat,  wliere  he  has  since  made  his  home  as  one  of  the 
substantial  members  of  tlie  retired  colony,  lie  has  main- 
tained a kelpful  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  community, 
and  in  1910  was  elected  a member  of  the  city  council 
from  tlie  Second  Ward,  an  office  to  which  he  was  reelected 
in  1912  and  1915.  lie  has  been  able  to  secure  many 
lienetits  for  his  constituents  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
working  members  of  the  board  of  councilinen.  In  politics 
Mr.  Green  is  a republican,  lie  is  past  post  commander 
of  Alva  Post  No.  28,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  Grand  Army  circles. 

On  January  30,  1868,  Mr.  Green  was  married  to  Miss 
Laura  B.  Hildebrant,  who  died  in  1879,  leaving  one  child: 
Ambia  Marie,  born  December  9,  1868,  who  died  in  1884. 
Mr.  Green  was  again  married,  June  9,  1887,  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Eidgely,  who  was  born  September  13,  1855,  in 
Wabash  County,  Illinois.  They  have  had  no  children. 

Hubert  L.  Bolen.  An  able  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
bar,  who  has  for  some  years  been  prominent  in  demo- 
cratic politics,  Hubert  L.  Bolen,  of  Oklahoma  City,  has 
been  entrusted  at  various  times  with  high  and  resironsi- 
ble  office,  and  at  the  present  time  is  serving  as  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  the  District  of  Oklahoma. 
The  Bolen  family,  of  which  Mr.  Bolen  is  a worthy  rep- 
resentative in  the  West,  is  ancient  and  sturdy.  Origi- 
nating in  England,  it  was  founded  in  America  prior  to 
the  Eevolutionary  war,  becoming  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Virginia.  Among  its  members  have  been  many  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bar  in  the  'Old 
Dominion  State,  and  prior  to  the  war  between  the  South 
and  the  North  the  family  was  noted  for  its  broad  and 
valuable  plantations  and  its  many  slaves.  Hubert  L. 
Bolen  was  born  at  Front  Eoyal,  Warren  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1876,  and  is  a son  of  Newton  L.  and  Lucy  E. 
(Grant)  Bolen.  His  father,  an  extensive  planter  and 
slaveholder,  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South  during  the 
days  of  secession,  and  during  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed served  valiantly  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
Army.  Hubert  L.  Bolen  grew  up  on  his  father ’s  planta- 
tion, and  in  his  boyhood  attended  the  common  schools, 
his  academic  course  being  pursued  at  the  Shenandoah 
Normal  College.  Following  this,  he  entered  the  George- 
town University,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  there  studied 
law,  graduating  in  1905  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  He  was  almost  immediatel.y  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  turned  his  face  to  the 
West  and  located  at  Oklahoma  City,  which  has  since 
been  his  field  of  practice.  Shortly  after  coming  to 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bolen  began  to  interest  himself  in  demo- 
cratic politics,  and  soon  became  recognized  as  a worker 
who  could  produce  results.  He  assisted  the  candidacy 
of  various  aspirants  until  November,  1910,  when  he 
was  elected  to  his  first  public  office  as  a member  of  the 
Third  Legislature,  for  the  sessions  of  1911  and  1912. 
His  work  in  that  distinguished  body  was  such  as  to 
warrant  his  re-election  in  1912,  and  he  again  served 
efficiently  and  conscientiously  in  the  sessions  of  1913  and 
1914.  During  his  first  term  of  office  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations,  and  was 
one  of  those  who  introduced  the  Capitol  Bill,  working 
for  that  measure  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  sessions 
and  finally  securing  its  passage.  In  1912  Mr.  Bolen 
was  chosen  as  manager  of  the  campaign  of  Eobert  L. 
Owen,  at  the  democratic  primary  election  for  United 
States  senator,  and  in  that  same  year  was  chairman  of 
the  State  Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  in  both  of 
which  capacities  he  displayed  a high  order  of  political 
capacity  and  the  same  energy  which  had  characterized 
his  earlier  activities  in  campaign  work.  On  July  21, 
1913,  Mr.  Bolen  was  appointed  by  President  Woodrow 


Wilson  to  the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Oklahoma,  a position  which  he  has  since 
retained.  Mr.  Bolen  continues  his  law  practice,  and  is 
well  known  as  a capable  and  thoroughly  learned  member 
of  his  ijrofession.  He  maintains  membership  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Bolen  was  married  in  January,  1911,  to  Miss 
Eva  J.  Klomann,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  to  this  union 
there  has  been  born  one  son : Ealph  Leslie.  The  family 
home  is  at  No.  225  East  Tenth  Street. 

• 

Dan  J.  Davisson.  One  of  the  prominent  and  aggres- 
sive representatives  of  the  real-estate  business  in  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  Mr.  Davisson  has  been  associated  with 
business  interests  in  this  thriving  and  ambitious 
city  since  1904,  and  since  1908  has  given  his  atten- 
tion to  his  present  important  line  of  enterprise,  his  opera- 
tions as  a real-estate  broker  having  been  of  extensive 
order,  his  methods  and  policies  of  progressive  order, 
and  his  every  transaction  having  been  based  upon  abso- 
lutely reliable  representations,  so  that  his  reputation  in 
his  chosen  field  of  endeavor  constitutes  his  best  business 
asset  and  most  effective  advertising. 

Mr.  Davisson  was  born  in  the  City  of  Ottawa,  Frank- 
lin County,  Kansas,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1865,  and 
is  a scion  of  a representative  pioneer  family  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Sunflower  State,  he  having  been  the  second 
in  order  of  birth  in  a family  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
five  are  living.  He  is  a son  of  Green  B.  and  Julia  B. 
(Buchanan)  Davisson,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Cass  County,  Missouri,  and  the  latter  at  Aurora,  Dear- 
born County,  Indiana.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  years  and  the  mother  was  sixty-one  years  of 
age  when  she  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest.  Green  B. 
Davisson  was  reared  and  educated  in  Missouri,  and  among 
his  youthful  schoolmates  was  Hon.  Frank  Cockrell,  who 
later  represented  that  state  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  1855  Mr.  Davisson  made  the  weary  and  hazardous 
journey  across  the  plains  to  California,  the  trip  having 
been  made  with  wagon  and  ox  team.  In  the  New  Eldo- 
rado he  was  measurably  successful  in  his  mining  opera- 
tions and  other  enterprises,  but  within  a comparatively 
short  period  he  made  the  return  trip  and  settled  as  a 
pioneer  in  Kansas,  where  he  became  a farmer  and  stock- 
grower,  the  closing  years  of  his  life  having  been  passed 
on  his  farm  in  Franklin  County,  Kansas.  He  was  a stal- 
wart democrat  in  his  political  proclivities  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  held  membership  in  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  conditions  and  influences  of  the  pioneer  farm 
in  Kansas  compassed  the  boyhood  days  of  Dan  J.  Davis- 
son, and  in  the  meanwhile  he  availed  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools,  which  he  continued  to 
attend  while  assisting  in  the  work  and  management  of 
the  home  farm.  Finally  he  became  a traveling  salesman 
for  a leading  wholesale  grocery  house  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  after  representing  the  firm  in  this  capacity 
for  a period  of  five  years  he  was  made  manager  of  an- 
other Kansas  City  firm  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  thus  engaged  until  1904,  the  year  of  his 
removal  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  Territory.  Here  he  assumed 
the  position  of  manager  for  the  firm  of  Eatcliff  & Sand- 
ers Grocery  Company,  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  and  of  this  position  he  continued  in  tenure  until 
1908,  since  which  year  he  has  been  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully identified  with  the  real-estate  business,  his  oper- 
ations including  the  handling  of  both  farm  and  city 
properties  and  all  property  and  his  business  being  now 
one  of  broad  scope  and  importance.  The  political  al- 
legiance of  Mr.  Davisson  is  given  to  the  democratic  party 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Tulsa,  of  which  he  is  a trustee. 
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The  marriage  of  Mr.  Davisson  occurred  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1897,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Mae  Johnson, 
who  likewise  is  a native  of  Franklin  County,  Kansas,  and 
of  the  two  children  of  this  union  the  younger,  Dan  J., 

: Jr.,  is  living,  the  first  born,  Dorothy  Mae,  having  died 
I at  the  age  of  ten  years. 

I!  E.  S.  Eatliitp.  Aside  from  a successful  record  as  a 
I lawyer  and  his  position  as  a wise  and  able  mayor  of 
Ada,  two  achievements  of  Mr.  Eatliff  distinguish  him 
among  representative,  high  class  citizens  of  Oklahoma. 
One  of  these  was  his  membership  in  the  first  and  second 
state  legislatures,  at  which  sessions  were  adopted  so 
many  important  fundamental  laws  which  served  to  vital- 
ize the  many  forward-looking  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Probably  of  even  greater  importance  was  his  serv- 
ice in  conceiving  and  giving  effect  to  the  idea  and  plan 
of  the  Municipal  League  of  Oklahoma,  an  organization 
that  has  contributed  much  to  properly  conducted  munici- 
pal government,  and  one  issue  of  which  has  been  the 
extension  division  of  the  State  University  to  promote  the 
study  of  municipal  problems.  As  a member  of  the  First 
Legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  from  Pontotoc  and 
Seminole  counties  without  opposition,  Mr.  EatlilT  was 
author  of  the  law  that  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
cases  from  the  Federal  courts  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  to  the  proper  state  courts  that  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  constitution.  As  a member  of  the  Second 
Legislature  he,  jointly  with  Senator  Jesse  Hatchett  of 
! Durant,  was  author  of  the  anti-nepotisjn  bill  that  became 
’a  law.  In  that  legislature  also  he  secured  for  Ada  the 
location  of  the  East  Central  State  Normal  School  and 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
building.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate Corporations  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings.  Some  of  his  advanced  ideas  on 
municipal  government  are  embodied  in  the  Ada  commis- 
sion form  of  government  charter,  and  he  was  the  first 
mayor  elected  under  that  charter. 

Mr.  Eatliff  is  president  of  the  Municipal  League  of 
Oklahoma,  with  Guy  E.  Blackwelder  of  Oklahoma  City 
as  secretary.  While  this  leagne  has  done  a great  and 
important  work  in  Oklahoma  since  its  organization,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  the  objects  of 
the  organization.  These  objects  as  stated  in  the  league ’s 
constitution  are  in  general  ‘ ‘ the  general  improvement 
and  facilitation  of  every  branch  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration by  the  following  means:  First,  the  perpetuation 

of  the  organization  as  an  agency  for  the  cooperation  of 
Oklahoma  cities  and  towns  in  the  practical  study  of  all 
questions  pertaining  to  municipal  administration;  Sec- 
ond, the  holding  of  annual  conventions  for  the  discussion 
of  municipal  affairs;  Third,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a central  bureau  of  information  for  the  col- 
lection and  compilation  and  dissemination  of  statistics, 
reports  and  all  kinds  of  information  relative  to  munici- 
pal government.  ’ ’ Practically  all  the  progressive  towns 
and  cities  of  Oklahoma  are  now  active  members  of  this 
league,  in  addition  to  hundreds  ,of  individuals  who  have 
official  relations  with  or  are  otherwise  interested  in 
municipal  improvement  and  affairs.  The  bureau  of 
information,  of  which  the  league’s  secretary  has  active 
charge,  has  been  engaged  in  collecting  reports  and  other 
data  concerning  municipal  operations  in  Oklahoma  and 
from  other  states,  and  this  information  is  at  the  service 
of  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state,  and  the  officials 
of  every  such  corporation  thus  have  access  to  data  and 
experience  which  enable  them  to  avoid  many  of  the  usual 
difficulties  of  municipal  administration  and  keeps  the 
examples  of  the  most  progressive  localities  constantly 
before  them  as  a stimulus  and  guide. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Eatliff  was  born  in  Hickam  County,  Ten- 


nessee, March  26,  1878,  a son  of  Marcus  L.  and  Nar- 
cissus Jane  (Beasley)  Eatliff.  His  father,  a native  of 
Tennessee,  a number  of  years  ago  moved  to  Texas,  and  is 
now  a successful  farmer  and  stockman  at  Stamford  in 
that  state.  Mr.  Eatliff ’s  grandfather  was  John  Eatliff, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  southern  cause  and  served 
throughout  the  war  in  the  Confederate  army. 

The  public  school  education  of  Mr.  Eatliff  was 
acquired  partly  in  Tennessee  and  partly  in  Texas.  For 
fifteen  years  his  home  was  at  Valley  View  in  the  latter 
state.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  in  the  publi* 
schools  he  entered  the  University  of  Texas,  and  gi'ad- 
uated  from  the  law  department  in  1903.  He  has  two 
terms  of  school  teaching  to  his  credit,  one  before  he 
entered  the  university  and  one  after  comj)leting  his 
studies. 

In  1904  Mr.  Eatliff  located  at  Ada  and  began  the 
practice  of  law,  and  he  has  for  ten  years  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  qualified  attorneys  in  that  section  of 
the  state.  However,  his  active  part  in  public  affairs  has 
brought  him  his  chief  recognition  over  the  state  at  large. 
He  was  a leader  in  the  democratic  party  in  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  and  was 
elected  a member  of  the  First  State  Legislature  in  1907 
and  re-elected  in  1908,  serving  throughout  the  Second 
Legislature.  He  subsequently  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  and  gave  practically  all  his  time  to  the  profession 
until  1912.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Ada 
under  the  new  commission  charter,  and  in  191-4  was 
re-elected  for  a second  term  of  two  years.  During  his 
administration  he  has  reduced  the  tax  levy  from  seven 
mills  to  five  mills,  and  has  completed  a municii^al  water 
system  that  from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  method 
of  conducting  water  to  the  city  is  probably  the  most 
ideal  in  the  state.  The  position  of  mayor  combines  that 
of  commissioner  of  justice  and  safety.  There  are  two 
other  commissioners;  W.  E.  Conger,  commissioner  of 
accounting  and  finance;  and  H.  C.  Evans,  commissioner 
of  public  works  and  public  property.  The  commission 
has  by  ordinance  adopted  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall  provisions,  the  latter  providing  that  a recall  peti- 
tion must  be  initiated  by  at  least  ten  freeholders  and 
petitions  must  be  signed  in  the  city  hall,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  system  of  circulating  petitions.  Senator  Eoddie 
of  Ada  made  an  effort  to  get  this  novel  feature  of  the 
ordinance  adopted  into  the  state  laws.  Students  of 
municipal  problems  will  probably  regard  this  require- 
ment for  the  signing  of  petitions  as  an  advanced  step 
of  many  obvious  advantages,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
circulated  petitions  often  do  not  adequately  represent 
a real  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Eatliff  was  married  in  May,  1906,  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Underwood  of  Valley  View,  Texas.  They  have 
two  children:  Louis,  aged  eight,  and  Catherine,  aged 
six.  Mr.  Eatliff  has  six  brothers  and  three  sisters : 
John  B.  Eatliff,  a traveling  salesman  living  at  Amarillo, 
Texas ; L.  D.  Eatliff,  a lawyer  at  Decatur,  Texas ; W.  H. 
Eatliff,  a Dallas  lawyer ; Charles  Eatliff’,  a farmer- 
stockman  at  Stamford,  Texas;  Mrs.  Eoy  Long,  wife  of 
a farmer  at  Valley  View;  Mrs.  Eva  Jeffries,  whose  hus- 
band is  a stockman  at  Bastrop,  Texas ; B.  E.  Eatliff,  a 
farmer  at  Stamford ; Miss  Albin  Eatliff  and  Ellis  Eatliff, 
both  living  at  home  with  their  parents  at  Stamford. 

Mr.  Eatliff  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  lodges  of  the  Elks,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Moose  at  Ada,  lieiiig  president  of 
the  Elks  lodge.  He  is  also  president  of  the  local  bar 
association,  is  a member  of  the  Ada  Commercial  Qub, 
and  of  the  Pontotoc  County  Bar  Association,  the  Okla- 
homa Bar  Association  and  the  Lincoln  Highway  Asso- 
ciation. A few  years  ago  while  living  at  Stonewall, 
Oklahoma,  he  was  for  two  years  city  attorney.  He  is  a 
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valuable  aiul  progressive  citizen  of  the  town  and  county, 
as  this  brief  sketch  adequately  proves,  and  ranks  high 
among  the  municipal  ollicials  of  the  state. 

J.  C.  Gunter.  Among  circles  of  old  cattlemen  will 
be  frequently  heard  the  tradition  that  the  Indians  first 
taught  cattle  the  art  of  stampeding.  Whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  cannot  be  established,  but  it  is  certain 
that  either  meanness  or  mischief  has  led  many  a red- 
skin to  i^recipitate  a herd  into  riot  apparently  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  An  instance  is  given  by  Jot  C. 
Gunter,  a prominent  ranchman  of  Bromide,  and  an 
early  cattle  dealer  in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  coun- 
try. A few  years  ago  he  was  in  charge  of  a herd  of 
1,500  steers  being  driven  from  the  7 J N Eanch  near 
Durant  to  the  Lazy  S Ranch,  a few  miles  west  of  Dun- 
can in  the  Comanche  Indian  country.  The  herd  was 
resting  for  the  night  on  Wild  Horse  Creek.  The 
weather  was  calm  and  the  cattle  were  still  and  peaceful. 
Toward  midnight  an  Indian  came  out  of  the  timber 
with  a red  blanket  over  him  and  threw  it  into  the  midst 
of  the  herd.  They  were  seized  with  panic,  flew'  madly 
in  various  directions,  and  scattered  over  a territory  so 
large  that  it  required  Gunter  and  his  men  nine  days  to 
recover  them  and  get  ready  for  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

At  that  time  the  breaking  up  of  the  big  ranches  of 
the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  countries  had  already  be- 
gun, and  such  rich  cattlemen  as  Dick  Nail  of  Bonham, 
Texas,  and  Frank  W.  Weaver,  of  Fort  Worth,  who  were 
among  the  pioneer  cattlemen  of  these  countries  set 
their  eyes  toward  the  great  millions  of  acres  of  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Indian  lands.  Mr.  Gunter,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  had  been  engaged  in  buying  cattle  in  the 
region  around  Durant,  gathered  together  this  herd  of 
1,500  and  started  to  deliver  them  to  the  Nail  and 
Weaver  pastures  in  the  Coraanche  country. 

Another  incident  of  this  drive  which  shows  both 
the  characteristic  of  the  early-day  cattlemen  of  Indian 
Territory  and  a coincidence  that  has  had  a good  many 
counterparts  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Six  weeks 
before  the  drive  started  a fine  horse  and  saddle  had 
been  stolen  from  Mr.  Gunter.  Life  on  the  range  had 
taught  him  that  sooner  or  later  on  some  prairie  or  in 
some  wooded  valley  the  thief ’s  booty  would  be  returned 
to  him.  He  was  not  greatly  surprised  therefore,  when 
the  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  Lazy  S his  horse  and 
saddle  were  found  by  one  of  the  cowboys  and  brought 
in.  They  may  have  been  borrowed,  they  may  have  been 
stolen,  the  thief  may  have  renented,  or  some  practical 
joker  may  have  thought  it  time  to  bring  the  joke  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gunter,  wdio  is  a native  of  old  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, is  now  engaged  in  ranching  on  Cobb  Prairie, 
near  the  Town  of  Mill  Creek  in  Johnston  County,  and 
also  owns  lands  and  resides  at  the  Village  of  Bromide. 
His  ranch  on  Cobb  Prairie  is  near  the  pretty  Penning- 
ton Creek,  which  furnishes  never  failing  water  for  his 
herds.  A few  years  ago  this  was  near  the  center  of  a 
wide  range  that  would  have  supplied  grass  and  water 
for  200,000  cattle.  Today  the  range  has  been  so  re- 
duced that  it  would  not  take  care  of  more  than  10,000 
cattle.  The  high  grass  is  gone,  and  the  farmers  have 
plowed  up  the  old  trails  that  led  to  markets  outside 
the  Indian  country. 

A few  miles  north  of  the  Cobb  Ranch,  W.  W.  Corbin 
has  a grazing  area  that  will  pasture  3,500  cattle. 
Northeast  is  the  Armstrong  ranch,  owned  by  Fort 
Worth  interests,  capable  of  pasturing  5,000  cattle. 
Westheimer  & Daube,  merchants  of  Ardmore,  have  a 
small  ranch  to  the  east,  and  Hood  Brothers  have  hold- 
ings to  the  southeast  that  will  accommodate  500  to  600 


cattle.  FTank  Gatewood  on  the  east  has  a range  that 
will  afford  grass  for  a similar  amount  of  cattle.  All  this 
country,  which  once  was  a great  attractive  unpeopled 
out  of  doors  is  watered  by  the  spring-fed  Little  Blue 
and  Big  Blue  rivers  and  the  Pennington  Creek. 

Jot  G.  Gunter  was  born  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
near  Durant,  Indian  Territory,  in  1880,  a son  of 
Joshua  and  Emma  (Parks)  Gunter.  When  he  was  stiU 
a child  his  father  died.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Texas  and  a pioneer  cattleman  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Mr.  Gunter  has  two  brothers  and  two  sisters:  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Houston,  wife  of  a cotton  and  grain  dealer  and 
ranchman  of  Durant;  D.  B.  Gunter,  a farmer  and 
stockman  of  Durant;  Mrs.  Minnie  Goldsby,  wife  of  a 
farmer-stockman  at  Purcell;  and  W.  R.  Gunter,  a far- 
mer at  Pauls  Valley. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Gunter  was  acquired  in  the 
common  schools  at  Durant,  but  at  the  early  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  employed  on  the  ranch  of  D.  Morgan,  a 
cattleman  now  living  at  Durant.  He  bought  cattle  for 
Morgan  two  years,  and  then  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness for  himself,  his  headquarters  being  principally  at 
the  7 J N Eanch,  seven  miles  east  of  Durant.  This 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  ranches  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Mr.  Gunter  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  lodge.  He 
was  married  January  1,  1910,  at  Bromide  to  Miss 
Juanita  .Tackson,  daughter  of  the  well  known  Judge 
William  H.  Jackson,  the  founder  of  Bromide  and  a 
pioneer  citizen  of  Indian  Territory.  Their  two  children 
are  J.  C.,  aged  three  years,  and  Benjamin,  aged  one 
year. 

Benj.vmin  Franklin  Blue.  In  every  community  the 
farming  class  furnishes  some  of  the  most  progressive  and 
representative  citizens.  Always  industrious  and  hard- 
working, the  farmer  of  today  needs  also  to  be  intelligent 
and  to  some  extent  educated,  as  the  science  of  asrricul- 
ture  has  made  largo  strides  during  the  last  half  century, 
and,  while  reducing  the  amount  of  manual  labor  neces- 
sary, has  made  greater  demands  upon  the  mental  powers. 
A typical  representative  of  this  enterprising  class  may 
bo  found  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Blue,  now  living  retired  in  the  Town  of  Insrersoll. 
Mr.  Blue  was  born  in  a log  house  in  Marion  County, 
Indiana,  October  14.  185(),  a son  of  Benjamin  and  Han- 
nah (Hoaqiand)  Blue.  The  paternal  grandfather  was 
William  Blue,  who‘=e  father  was  a nat've  of  Virginia. 
William  Blue  and  his  wife  Rachel  had  a family  of  eleven 
children — seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
are  now  deceased.  They  were  respectively:  Uriah, 

.Toseph,  Elizabeth,  Benjamin,  Gerard,  Peter,  Louise, 
Margaret,  William,  Rachel  and  George  W. 

Beniamin  Blue,  father  of  Benjamin  F.,  was  born  in 
Ohio  County,  Indiana,  October  31,  1813.  He  spent  his 
life  in  farming  in  his  native  state  and  died  September 
25,  1882,  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  On  January  31, 
1837,  he  married  Hannah  Hoagland.  She  was  born  Sep- 
tember 6.  1818,  and  died  March  12,  1892.  Her  father, 
Thomas  Hoagland,  boru  December  27,  1795,  made  the 
first  brick  and  erected  the  first  brick  house  in  Indian- 
apolis. He  died  in  1849.  His  wife,  born  June  15,  1798, 
died  in  1840.  Their  family  numbered  ten  children,  six 
sons  and  four  daughters,  all  now  deceased,  namely: 
Elizabeth.  Hannah,  Turalah,  Henry,  Sarah,  Gerard, 
Thomas,  Mary,  Arthur  and  John.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Blue  had  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  following  is  a brief  record:  Uriah,  born 
March  24,  1837,  died  in  1915  at  Zionsville,  Indiana. 
Amanda  Ellen,  born  September  25,  1840,  is  the  wife  of 
Houston  Mcllvain,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  George 
William,  born  April  8,  1842,  is  engaged  in  fruit  growing 
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at  Indianapolis.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  April  30,  1844, 
died  June  20,  1908.  Peter  F.,  born  September  28,  1845, 
died  September  29,  1870.  Benjamin  Franklin,  born 
October  14,  1850,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Perry 
Beard,  born  November  8,  1854,  died  November  19,  1881. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Blue  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  he  found  employment  in  an  abstract  office  at 
Indianapolis  and  remained  there  three  years.  In  1878  he 
removed  to  Cowley  County,  Kansas,  where  he  pre-empted 
land  and  was  engaged  in  farming  there  until  1884.  He 
then  removed  to  Harper  County  in  the  same  state  and 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  being  thus  occupied  until 
1887,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  register  of  deeds 
for  the  county.  After  this  he  carried  on  a business  in 
agricultural  implements  in  Harper  until  1893.  The 
Cherokee  Strip  being  opened  up  to  white  settlement  in 
September  of  that  year,  he  took  part  in  the  rush  for 
land  and  secured  a Government  tract  located  one  mile 
from  the  Town  of  Ingersoll.  This  he  developed  into  a 
good  farm,  of  which  he  is  still  the  owner.  It  consists  of 
240  acres  and  is  now  valued  at  $100  per  acre.  Mr.  Blue 
continued  farming  until  1911,  at  which  time  he  retired 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Ingersoll.  Here  he  is  now 
serving  as  town  clerk  and  is  secretary  and  part  owner  of 
the  Union  Telephone  Company,  a local  mutual  concern. 
Mr.  Blue  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  for  eleven 
years  has  been  secretary  of  Tuscan  Lodge,  No.  193, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  On  June  5,  1878, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  White,  who  was  born 
February  9,  1856,  a daughter  of  Alexander  and  Harriet 
B.  (Shank)  White,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  They  have 
been  the  parents  of  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four 
daughters,  namely:  Myrtle,  born  March  5,  1879,  who 

died  February  25,  1880;  Ezra  Meech,  born  October  10, 
1880;  Eva  H.,  born  December  23,  1882;  Mary  Ellen, 
born  May  27,  1885;  Wilfred  W.,  born  April  24,  1887; 
Hannah,  born  November  9,  1889;  and  John  W.,  born 
March  23,  1892.  Mr.  Blue  and  his  family  are  members 
of  the  Methodist* Episcopal  Church.  They  are  well  known 
and  respected,  being  closely  identified  with  the  social  life 
of  Ingersoll  and  the  vicinity. 

George  A.  Morrison,  M.  D.  The  medical  fraternity 
of  Eastern  Oklahoma  has  no  more  skilled,  learned  or 
distinguished  member  than  Dr.  George  A.  Morrison,  of 
Poteau,  who  has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  Le  Flore 
County  since  1899.  He  is  a native  of  the  Buckeye  state, 
born  in  Guernsey  County,  May  12,  1853,  and  in  the 
November  following  his  birth  his  parents,  Kellita  P. 
and  Eebecca  (Law)  Morrison,  removed  to  Van  Buren 
County,  Iowa,  where,  at  Birmingham,  the  father  operated 
a furniture  factory  for  about  three  years.  The  family 
then  removed  to  a farm  in  Appanoose  County,  Iowa, 
where  they  were  living  when  the  Civil  war  came  on,  and 
Kellita  P.  Morrison  offered  his  services  to  the  Union, 
enlisting  in  Company  C,  Thirty-sixth  E'egiment,  Iowa 
Volunteer  Infantry.  With  that  regiment  he  served  gal- 
lantly until,  the  close  of  the  war,  and  through  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  faithful  and  cheerful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  won  consecutive  promotion  to  captain,  a rank 
which  he  held  at  the  time  of  securing  his  honorable  dis- 
charge, on  account  of  physical  disability,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1865. 

At  the  close  of  his  military  service,  Kellita  P.  Mor- 
rison returned  to  his  family,  who  were  awaiting  him  at 
Unionville,  Iowa,  and  when  he  had  recovered  his  health 
he  engaged  in  general  merchandising  at  that  place.  His 
gallant  services  as  a soldier  had  brought  him  into  public 
favor,  and  not  long  after  his  return  from  the  war  he  was 
elected  county  clerk  of  Appanoose  County,  and  removed 
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his  family  to  the  countv  seat,  at  Centerville,  which  was 
the  home  of  his  colonel,  personal  friend  and  immediate 
neighbor,  who  afterward^  ^ocame  Governor  Drake  of 
Iowa.  Captain  Morrison  servec!  two  terms  in  the  capacity 
of  county  clerk,  and  when  he  left  that  office  moved  back 
to  Unionville  and  again  settled  Ou  his  farm,  where  he 
resided  until  1887.  In  that  year  he  disposed  of  his  agri- 
cultural interests  and  moved  to  Seymou".  Wayne  County, 
Iowa,  where  he  again  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  occupied  until  his  death,  -{vhich  occurred 
in  1891,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age'.'  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years  and 
died  at  the  home  of  her  son.  Doctor  Morrison,  at  Poteau, 
in  1914.  These  worthy  people  were  the  parents  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  who  survive  them. 

Doctor  Morrison  was  reared  in  Iowa,  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  Centreville  High  School  predilection  led 
him  to  the  study  of  medicine,  a profession  for  which  he 
is  well  adapted  by  nature  by  reason  of  a kind  and  gentle 
temperament,  as  well  as  his  devotion  to  the  calling.  On 
March  5,  1885,  he-  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  Drake  University,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  immediately  thereafter  began  his  active  professional 
career  at  Seymour,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  un1;il  1887, 
then  removing  to  Columbus,  Kansas,  which  was  his  field 
of  practice  until  1899.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Le  Flore 
County,  Oklahoma.  While  at  Columbus,  Doctor  Mor- 
rison served  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
Pension  Examiners,  as  local  surgeon  for  the  Frisco  Eail- 
road  and  as  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  Kansas 
Medical  Society,  and  in  1896  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Morrill  as  surgeon  of  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  three  years,  retiring  then 
because  of  a change  in  the  political  administration.  For 
three  years  also  he  was  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Kansas  City,  of 
which  institution  his  son,  Dr.  Eobert  L.  Morrison,  who 
was  associated  with  him  in  practice  at  Poteau  for  several 
years,  was  a graduate. 

Doctor  Morrison  was  married  in  1876,  at  Unionville, 
Iowa,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Farley,  and  to  this  union  there 
have  been  born  six  children;  Dr.  Eobert  L.,  before 
mentioned;  Chester  F. ; Arthur  B.;  Euth;  Jo  and  Helen. 
Dr.  Eobert  L.  Morrison  took  post-graduate  work  at  the 
Chicago  Polyclinic  and  became  a well  known  physician 
and  surgeon.  His  death  occurred  November  17,  1915. 
Doctor  Morrison  of  this  review  has  not  only  won  general 
recognition  as  a medical  practitioner,  but  also  as  a sur- 
geon, being  at  the  present  time  local  surgeon  for  both 
the  Frisco  and  Kansas  City  Southern  Eailroads  at 
Poteau.  He  is  a member  of  the  Le  Flore  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  and 
in  addition  to  having  thus  kept  abreast  of  his  profession 
by  being  in  touch  with  the  medical  fraternity,  has  taken 
post-graduate  courses  in  the  medical  department  of  Tu- 
lane  University,  at  New  Orleans.  In  polities  he  is  a 
stanch  republican,  in  religious  faith  a Methodist,  and  fra- 
ternally a Knight  Templar  Mason,  a Pythian  Knight  and 
an  Odd  Fellow.  In  his  fraternal  work  he  has  been  active, 
being  now  master  of  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masonry,  a past 
chancellor  of  the  Kkights  of  Pythias  and  a past  grand 
in  Odd  Fellowship.  In  public  affairs  he  takes  a com- 
mendable interest.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 

Poteau  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  has  been 
president,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  not  only  as 
a leader  of  his  profession,  but  as  an  influential  and 
stirring  factor  in  all  that  tends  to  advance  the  city’s 
welfare. 

Lee  0.  Brown.  Among  the  educational  institutions 
of  Oklahoma  which  are  preparing  workers  for  the  strenu- 
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ons  struggles  of  comp,  i m'  i ;oiiern  business  life,  one 

which  has  come  rapid!;  * ublic  favor  by  reason  of 

results  attained  is  Brov  ' .Practical  Business  College, 
at  Tulsa.  The  prosiden'  , general  manager  of  this 
institution,  Lee  O.  Bro^r,  was  born  at  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas,  February  2f,  1882,  and  is  a son  of  Green  W. 
and  Martha  C.  (Pajiior)  Brown,  both  born  in  the  same 
vicinity,  the  fat*  jr  March  27,  1856,  and  the  mother  May 
9,  1856. 

Green  W.  *2rrown  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  ArkaTisas,  and  as  a youth  learned  the  trade 
of  cabii'jt  making,  which  he  followed  for  some  years, 
graduv.ily  deve'oping  into  a contractor  and  builder.  He 
'■anij,j  to'  Okl  dioma  in  1902  and  located  at  Tahlequah, 
" here  for  t to  years  he  was  engaged  in  contracting  and 
ouilding,  r.ul  in  1904  located  at  Tulsa,  where  he  followed 
the  same  lines  for  four  years  more.  In  1908  he  engaged 
in  the  *’arniture  business,  and  was  successfully  identined 
with  tnat  line  until  1912,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
retired.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics. 

The  only  child  of  his  parents,  Lee  O.  Brown  enjoyed 
excellent  educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  attending 
the  public  schools  of  Eureka  Springs,  Green  Forest  High 
School  and  Green  Forest  Commercial  School,  from  which 
latter  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1902.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  Tahlequah  and  secured  a position  as 
teacher  in  the  government  school.  In  1911  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  Droughon  Business  College,  at  Tahle- 
quah, and  in  1912  became  proprietor  of  that  college,  the 
name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  Brown  Business  Col- 
lege. On  March  17,  1913,  he  changed  his  headquarters 
to  Tulsa,  and  here  founded  Brown ’s  Practical  Business 
College,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Mr.  Brown  is  a member  of  Tulsa  Lodge 
No.  71,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Tulsa  Chapter  iSo.  52,  E.  A.  M. ; 
Aurora  Lodge  No.  36,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  is  a democrat  in  “politics.  On  August  20, 
1912,  Mr.  Brown  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  D.  French, 
who  was  born  at  Harrison,  Arkansas,  a daughter  of  Jess 
and  Lou  French. 

Brown’s  Practical  Business  College,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, teaches  everything  that  may  be  practical  to  those 
about  to  enter  business  life.  The  commercial  course  in- 
cludes instruction  in  bookkeeping,  banking,  business 
arithmetic,  spelling,  show  card  writing,  salesmanship, 
commercial  geography,  rapid  calculation,  business  Eng- 
lish, business  letter  writing,  business  penmanship,  com- 
mercial law,  parliamentary  law,  mimeographing,  civil 
service,  office  filing  and  multigraphing;  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  course  includes  instruction  in  short- 
hand, touch  typewriting,  punctuation,  dictation,  mani- 
folding, mimeographing,  parliamentary  law,  penmanship, 
civil  service,  commercial  geography,  business  English, 
business  correspondence,  office  practice,  multigraphing, 
commercial  law,  spelling,  show  card  writing,  court  report- 
ing and  rapid  calculation.  One  of  the  features  ot  this 
institution  is  what  is  known  as  the  Home  Study  Course, 
a department  which  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
expert  and  experienced  instructors.  Students  are  placed 
in  positions  as  soon  as  competent  and  many  former  pupils 
are  now  holding  responsiole  positions  in  Tulsa  and  other 
cities.  The  college  is  located  at  No.  510  South  Main 
Street,  where  it  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  i.  7,200 
feet  of  floor  space)  of  a new  building  near  the  court- 
house, with  all  rooms  w'ell  lighted  and  well  ventilated, 
and  with  the  latest  equipment  of  every  kind. 

The  credit  for  the  success  of  this  institution  must 
be  given  to  its  energetic  and  capable  directing  head,  who 
while  still  a young  man  is  nevertheless  possessed  of 
broad  and  practical  experience.  It  is  his  belief,  as  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  his  school ’s  mottoes,  that  ‘ ‘ A Business 
Education  is  a Cash  Capital  for  Life.”  At  any  rate. 


Mr.  Brown  seems  to  have  furnished  himself  with  a cash 
capital  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  evident  also  that  he  is  in 
position  to  be  able  to  furnish  others  with  the  same  start  | 
in  life. 

i 

Fred  F.  Brydia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  lure  of  the 
newspaper  and  printing  business  never  fails  eventually 
to  call  back  to  the  colors  one  who  has  once  been  a 
devotee,  but  there  can  be  no  measure  of  doubt  that  Mr. 
Brydia  has  had  no  occasion  thus  far  to  resume  such 
allegiance  during  the  period  of  his  sjjecially  successful 
career  in  another  field  of  business  activity,  that  of 
extending  loans  on  farm  properties.  In  tfiis  line  of 
enterprise  he  is  substantially  established  at  Ada,  the 
judicial  center  of  Pontotoc  County,  and  he  is  known  and 
valued  as  one  of  the  reliable  and  progressive  business 
men  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  this  thriving  Okla- 
homa city. 

Mr.  Brydia  was  born  at  Forrest,  Livingston  County, 
Illinois,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1880,  and  is  a son  of 
Charles  S.  and  Harriet  E.  (Funk)  Brydia,  the  other 
surviving  children  of  whom  are  here  mentioned : Tru- 

man W.  is  associated  with  his  brother  Fred  F.,  of  this 
review,  in  the  farm  loan  business  at  Ada;  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Haney,  Jr.,  is  the  wife  of  one  of  the  well-known  capi- 
talists and  influential  citizens  of  this  city;  George  S.  is 
a merchant  at  Prophetstown,  Illinois;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Alcorn 
is  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  American  Creosote 
Company,  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana ; Miss  Gustie  is  the 
representative  of  a book  comi)any  at  Springfield,  Ohio ; 
and  Charles  S.  is  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  at 
Pontiac,  Illinois. 

Fred  F.  Brydia  designates  the  public  schools  of  Illi- 
nois as  the  medium  through  which  he  received  his  early 
education,  but  he  was  afforded  also  advantages  that  lie 
extraneous  to  established  curriculums  of  school  work 
and  that  have  consistently  been  pronounced  as  offering 
a definite  equivalent  of  a liberal  education,  for  when  but 
five  years  of  age  he  acquired  in  his  father ’s  newspaper 
office  at  Fairbury,  Illinois,  his  initial  knowledge  of  the 
printing  business.  He  became  in  time  a skilled  com- 
positor and  he  continued  to  be  identified  with  newspaper 
work,  in  various  capacities,  until  1908.  For  approxi- 
mately twenty  years  of  this  interval  he  was  editor  of 
newspapers  in  his  native  state — the  Clinton  Weekly 
Times,  in  DeWitt  County,  Illinois,  and  of  the  Livingston 
County  Democrat,  at  Pontiac,  that  state. 

In  1908,  the  year  following  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
to  statehood,  Mr.  Brydia  came -to  this  vigorous  young 
commonwealth,  and  for  a few  months  he  traveled  from 
Oklahoma  City  as  representative  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany. Later  he  was  for  a short  time  identified  with 
newspaper  work  at  Calvin,  Hughes  County,  but  since 
the  winter  of  1908  he  has  been  established  in  the  farm 
loan  business  at  Ada,  with  his  brother  Truman  W.  as 
his  able  and  valued  coadjutor  at  the  present  time.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Ada  Commercial  Club  and  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  its  work,  and  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
give  his  enthusiastic  supimrt  to  all  measures  and  enter- 
prises tending  to  advance  the  social,  educational,  indus- 
trial and  commercial  interests  of  his  home  city,  countj 
and  state.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ada  Country  Club, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, the  Benevolent  and  ProtectAe  Order  of  Elks,  and 
with  the  blue  lodge  and  chapter  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, as  well  as  with  the  adjunct  organization,  the  Ordei 
of  the  Eastern  Star,  of  which  his  wife  likewise  is  an 
active  member. 

At  Fairbury,  Illinois,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1903,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Brydia  to  Miss  Jessis 
F.  Eamsey,  her  paternal  grandfather  having  been  ons 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Livingston  County,  in  which  Fair 
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bury  is  situated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brydia  have  one  child, 
Marvine,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1907. 

Charles  O.  Lively,  M.  D.  Three  generations  of 
the  Lively  family,  the  beginnings  of  which  in  America' 
are  noted  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  produced 
more  than  fifty  physicians,  four  of  whom  have  been 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa. The  members  of  an  earlier  generation  helped 
to  found  civilization,  society  and  government  in  La- 
Kue  County,  Kentucky,  so  thdse  that  pushed  into  the 
Indian  regions  of  the  Southwest  have  stamped  their 
influence  and  individuality  on  its  early  history. 

Ill  pursuit  of  the  competence  in  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  Territory,  Dr.  Charles  O.  Lively, 
who  has  recently  brought  his  wide  experience  and  abil- 
ity as  a physician  and  surgeon  to  the  attractive  resort 
town  of  Bromide,  came  west  in  1898,  settling  in  the 
Town  of  Durant  in  the  Choc-tow  country.  A little  later 
he  moved  to  Albany,  a pretty  village  also  in  the  Choctaw 
country,  where  for  nearly  seventeen  years  he  passed 
through  the  varied  experiences  that  were  the  lot  of 
pioneer  physicians.  White  settlers  were  few.  It  was 
the  era  of  the  cattle  range  and  cattlemen.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  soil  and  virgin  woodland 
were  then  under  one  fence.  Native  grasses  grew  waist 
high,  and  highways  were  only  meandering  threads  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  Church,  educational  and  social 
advantages  were  extremely  limited.  Here  was  a region 
permitting  the  exercise  of  the  best  ability  and  best 
courage  of  a young  physician.  In  that  early  day  Doc- 
tor Lively  exemplified  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  ideal 
citizen  such  as  the  natives  had  been  taught  to  emulate. 
In  such  a country  no  individual  could  do  more  good 
than  the  physician.  In  his  visits  to  hundreds  of  homes 
he  carried  not  only  the  skill  of  the  medical  practitioner 
but  also  the  influence  of  a wholesome  personality  and 
helped  to  educate  the  people  among  whom  he  worked  to 
better  sanitary  and  moral  standards. 

Preceding  Dr.  Charles  Lively  in  the  Indian  country 
were  Dr.  E.  A.  Lively,  an  uncle,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  pioneer  citizens  of  Durant ; Dr.  Mark  M.  Lively, 
of  Kay  County,  a cousin,  who  was  an  early  resident  of 
Oklahoma  Teiritory  and  who  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Lively  of  Grant  County,  also  a cousin,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  old  Oklahoma  Territory. 

Dr.  Charles  O.  Lively  was  born  at  Magnolia,  LaEue 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1869,  a son  of  Dr.  William  T.  and 
Jane  (Stiles)  Lively.  His  father,  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a graduate  of  the  Louisville  University,  and 
the  paternal  grandfather.  Dr.  James  Wesley  Lively, 
was  also  born  in  the  same  state  and  became  one  of  the 
early  physicians  there.  Chilion  Stiles,  Dr.  Lively’s  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and  set- 
tled in  Kentucky  in  1792.  This  branch  of  the  ancestry 
leads  back  to  families  which  were  identified  with  the 
colonial  period  and  with  the  Eevolutionary  war. 

For  his  literary  education  Doctor  Lively  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Kentucky  and  the  East  Lynn  College 
at  Buffalo  in  that  state.  In  1892  he  was  graduated 
M.  D.  from  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at  Louis- 
ville and  began  his  practice  in  the  same  year  at  Willow- 
town,  Kentucky.  After  six  years  there  he  came  to 
Durant,  Indian  Territory,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  Albany.  Being  attracted  to  Bromide  after  it  be- 
came important  as  a health  and  pleasure  resort,  he  es- 
tablished his  home  and  office  in  that  village  in  1913, 
and  his  experience  and  prestige  as  a physician  has 
enabled  him  to  acquire  a very  profitable  practice. 

At  Bokchito,  Oklahoma,  October  9,  1912,  Doctor 


Lively  married  Miss  Irene  Miller.  Her  father  was 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Miller  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
Lively  prior  to  her  marriage'  had  for  several  years  been 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Oklahoma.  Doctor 
Lively  has  two  brothers:  E.  C.  Lively,  an  electrician  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  E.  D.  Lively,  who  lives  at  home 
with  the  parents  at  LaEue  County,  Kentucky.  Doctor 
Lively  has  filled  the  chair  of  Master  in  the  Masonic 
lodge,  and  is  also  a member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

Eichard  a.  Sneed.  Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  paid  a fitting  tribute  to 
the  civic  foresight  of  Col.  Eichard  A.  Sneed  when  he 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  Platt  National 
Park,  situated  adjacent  to  the  Town  of  Sulphur.  Thirty 
years  ago  when  Colonel  Sneed  was  a merchant  in  Pauls 
Valley,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a health  and 
pleasure  resort  on  the  ranch  of  Perry  Proman  which 
embraced  the  848  acres  of  land  now  marking  the  area  of 
Platt  National  Park.  He  organized  and  incorporated 
the  Sulphur  Springs  Company,  which  came  in  possession 
of  640  acres  of  the  Proman  ranch.  The  land  was  fenced 
and  the  company  began  advertising  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  the  sulphur  and  bromide  water. 

A history  of  this  corporation  is  interesting  in  view  of 
its  calling  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  possibilities 
of  the  region  for  health  and  pleasure  purposes  and  also 
because  of  the  men  associated  with  Colonel  Sneed. 
Among  the  incorporators  were  Calvin  and  Thomas  Grant, 
who  were  among  the  most  prominent  pioneers  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation;  Charles  D.  Carter,  of  Ardmore,  since 
statehood  a member  of  Congress;  Dr.  J.  A.  Eyan,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  a pioneer  physician  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation;  Samuel  Kennerly,  of  Gaines- 
ville, Texas,  a merchant  well  known  in  North  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  for  over  thirty  years;  Judge  W.  A.  Ledbetter, 
of  Oklahoma  City,  formerly  a lawyer  of  Gainesville, 
Texas,  and  Ardmore,  who  was  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  H.  L.  Stuart,  a member 
of  the  present  law  firm  of  Ledbetter,  Stuart  & Bell,  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

The  Sulphur  Springs  Company ’s  tract,  with  additional 
land,  was  taken  over  under  an  act  of  Congress  by  the 
United  States  Government,  in  1902,  and  Platt  National 
Park  created.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  United  States 
Senator  Orville  H.  Platt,  of  Connecticut,  who  had  taken 
great  interest  in  establishing  this  national  play  ground. 

When  in  February,  1914,  Colonel  Sneed  received  his 
commission  and  returned  to  the  park  as  its  superintend- 
ent, he  naturally  was  gratified  with  the  realization  of 
his  dream  of  a quarter  of  a century  before. 

This  is  Colonel  Sneed ’s  second  appointment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  first  was 
made  in  1885,  in  which  year  he  became  a citizen  of  the 
Indian  country.  The  position  was  that  of  licensed 
Indian  trader  and  the  commission  was  signed  by  J.  D.  C. 
Adkins,  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  formerly 
had  been  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Tennessee,  in  which  Colonel  Sneed  lived. 

Colonel  Sneed  established  himself  las  licensed  trader 
at  Fort  Sill,  then  under  command  of  Maj.  John  W. 
Clause  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry.  Fort  Sill  was 
then  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Comanche  and  Kiowa 
Indian  country,  and  there  was  not  a fence  between  Eed 
Eiver  and  Caldwell,  Kansas. 

The  nearest  railroad  point  was  Henrietta,  Texas, 
sixty-five  miles  distant.  From  Henrietta  all  that  was 
required  for  the  post  and  its  environs  was  hauled.  A 
daily  mail  route  existed  between  Fort  Sill  and  Henrietta, 
the  mail  being  carried  by  stage  coach.  ; 
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During  the  four  years  Colonel  Sneed  remained  at  Fort 
Sill,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  several  army 
officers  who  have  since  been  promoted  to  stations  of 
distinction.  Among  them  was  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Scott,  now 
chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States  army,  who  was  then 
a lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Cavalry.  He  knew  Major 
Purington  of  the  Third  Cavalry;  Captain  Bullis,  a well 
known  Indian  fighter ; Col.  T.  A.  Baldwin,  then  a captain, 
and  Prank  D.  Baldwin. 

He  knew  the  leading  Indians  of  the  day,  including 
Quanah  Parker,  last  chief  of  the  Comanches;  Geronimo, 
the  noted  Apache  warrior  who  was  a prisoner  of  war  at 
Fort  Sill;  and  Lone  Wolf,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
Kiowas.  "I  have  nevei’  done  business  with  more  honor- 
able men  than  were  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  thirty 
years  ago,  ’ ’ says  Colonel  Sneed.  ‘ ‘ They  practised  square 
dealing,  which  meant  that  they  always  paid  their  debts. 
I sold  them  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  on 
■credit  and  never  went  out  to  collect  a dollar.  When  the 
Indian  received  his  lease  money  from  the  government,  he 
straightway  paid  his  debts.  ’ ’ 

In  October,  1890,  Colonel  Sneed  moved  to  Pauls  Valley, 
Indian  Territory,  a town  bearing  the  name  of  Smith 
Paul,  whom  thousands  of  Indian  Territory  citizens  knew 
for  many  years  in  the  territorial  development  period. 
Colonel  Sneed  entered  the  general  merchandise  business 
in  Pauls  Valley  and  for  years  sold  goods  over  a territory 
embracing  probably  2,000  square  miles.  In  1895  the 
citizens  of  Pauls  Valley  sent  him  to  Washington  in  the 
interest  of  a United  States  Court  for  the  town.  Eepre- 
sentative  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  championed  the 
cause  of  Pauls  Valley  before  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  Pauls  Valley  won  at  the  end  of  a 
spirited  contest  with  Wynnewood. 

When  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  country  was 
opened  to  settlement  in  1901,  Colonel  Sneed  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  first  business  endeavors  in  the  South- 
west. He  leased  school  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Scott  and  built  a beautiful  stone  residence  in  the 
shadow  of  that  peak.  The  site  of  the  home  is  upon  the 
spot  on  which  Capt.  George  B.  McClelland  and  Captain 
Marcey,  his  brother-in-law,  pitched  their  tents  during  a 
historic  expeditionary  tour  of  the  Southwest  in  1852.  It 
was  here  on  July  18th  of  that  year  that  Captain 
McClelland  completed  a measurement  of  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Wichita  Mountains  and  named  it  in  honor  of 
General  Winfield  Scott  of  the  United  States  army. 

Eichard  Alexander  Sneed  was  born  August  28,  1845, 
in  Tallahatchie  County,  Mississippi,  a son  of  Albert 
Gallatin  and  Maria  Frances  (Bullock)  Sneed.  The  Sneed 
family  came  originally  from  Derbyshire  and  Stafford 
counties,  England.  Colonel  Sneed  is  not  the  only  member 
of  his  family  to  have  a military  record.  His  grand- 
father, Stephen  Sneed,  served  as  a captain  in  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Morgan ’s  command  in  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and 
was  with  that  famous  leader  in  the  battle  of  Kings 
Mountain,  North  Carolina.  Stephen  Sneed  named  his 
first  son  for  his  commander  at  that  battle.  Albert 
Gallatin  Sneed  was  captain  of  the  home  militia  in  North 
Carolina  prior  to  1835,  and  though  sixty-four  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  served  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment in  the  Confederate  army  in  1863.  Two  of  his 
brothers,  Archibald  and  Junius  Sneed,  were_  paymasters 
in  the  United  States  army  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  On  the  maternal  side  Colonel 
Sneed’s  uncle,  Erasmus  Darwin  Bullock,  was  captain  of 
Second  Dragoons,  U.  S.  A.,  and  served  in  the  Florida 
war,  resigning  his  commission  in  1840. 

Colonel  Sneed ’s  parents  were  born  and  reared  in 
Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  and  in  1835  moved  to 
Mississippi.  Colonel  Sneed  spent  his  early  life  in 


Madison  County,  Mississippi,  and  all  his  education  came 
from  the  township  schools. 

He  was  still  a schoolboy,  aged  sixteen  and  a half 
years,  when  on  March  10,  1862,  he  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Confederate  army  at  Canton,  Mississippi.  He  became 
a private  in  Company  C,  Eighteenth  Eegiment,  Missis- 
sippi Volunteers,  Barksdale’s  Brigade,  Longstreet’s 
Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia.  On  May  3,  1863,  he 
was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg  and  captured,  and  was 
recaptured  two  days  later.  Being  disabled  for  the 
infantry  service  by  this  wound,  he  was  appointed  in 
June,  1864,  ordnance  sergeant  of  his  regiment,  and 
remained  with  his  old  command  until  April  6,  1865. 
Then  at  Sailor’s  Creek  in  Virginia,  on  Lee’s  retreat 
from  Eichmond,  he  with  several  thousand  Confederates, 
was  captured  and  sent  to  Point  Lookout  Prison,  Mary- 
land, where  he  arrived  April  14th,  the  day  President 
Lincoln  was  killed.  He  remained  a prisoner  there  until 
June  30th,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  started  for  home,  arriving  there 
July  11th. 

Colonel  Sneed  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
career  since  the  war,  has  been  a merchant  and  farmer. 
In  August,  1874,  he  was  elected  circuit  clerk  of  Madison 
County,  Tennessee,  and  held  that  office  eight  years. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  as  secretary  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland. 

In  October,  1885,  he  moved  from  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
to  Port  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  and  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Collier  & Sneed,  Indian  traders  at  Fort  Sill,  from 
1885  to  1890.  Then  as  already  stated  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Pauls  Valley,  and  during  the 
nation-wide  panic  of  1893  lost  everything  he  had, 
including  his  home.  He  had  sold  goods  extensively  to 
the  farmers  around  Pauls  Valley  on  credit,  and  the 
impossibility  of  making  collections  forced  him  to  the 
wall.  He  came  out  with  personal  credit,  since  he 
sacrificed  everything  he  had  and  bravely  and  cheerfully 
faced  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

On  November  16,  1907,  the  day  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
as  a state,  he  was  elected  register  of  deeds  in  Comanche 
County,  and  held  that  office  three  years.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lawton  for 
two  terms,  1908-09.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
democrat,  and  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  of  Oklahoma  in  1910.  His  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  Platt  National  Park  in  Sulphur  was 
made  by  the  secretary  of  interior  February  3,  1914,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  duties  February  14th. 

In  looking  back  over  his  long  and  eventful  career. 
Colonel  Sneed  confesses  that  the  achievements  of  which 
he  is  most  proud,  is  the  part  he  took  in  the  establishment 
and  founding  of  the  Confederate  Home  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  This  home  was  established  to  care  for  the 
indigent  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors,  their  wives  and 
widows,  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  the  South.  He  has  served  continuously  as 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  since  its  organization 
in  1909.  Colonel  Sneed  is  commander  of  John  13.  Gordon 
Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  at  Lawton,  and  is 
also  judge  advocate  general  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen. 
D.  M.  Hailey  of  the  Oklahoma  Division  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans. 

The  first  secret  organization  with  which  Colonel  Sneed 
was  identified  was  the  Ku-Klux-Klan,  which  he  joined  at 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  soon  after  the  Civil  war.  In  1867 
he  took  his  first  degrees  in  the  Masonic  Order  at  Jack- 
son;  was  secretary  of  the  lodge  several  years;  was 
worshipful  master  one  year,  and  in  1876  was  knighted  in 
the  Jackson  Commandery  No.  13,  Knights  Templar.  He 
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I is  now  a member  of  Lawton  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Colonel  Sneed  was  reared  in  that  faith,  and 
is  now  a member  of  that  church. 

On  December  15,  1869,  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  Colonel 
Sneed  married  Anne  Eobert  Bullock,  daughter  of  Micajah 
and  Susan  Morgan  (Brown)  Bullock.  Mica j ah  Bullock 
was  descended  from  John  W.  BuUoek,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  was  a captain  in  the  Colonial  army.  Mrs.  Sneed’s 
brother,  Hon.  Ernest  L.  Bullock,  was  chairman  of  the 
railroad  commission  of  Tennessee  and  was  for  two  terms 
chancellor  of  the  Twelfth  Chancery  Division  of  that 
state. 

Colonel  Sneed  and  his  wife  have  six  children:  Susan 

Morgan,  unmarried;  Erancis  Seawell,  who  married  Lula 
E.  Campbell,  of  Gainesville,  Texas;  Eichard  Eeynolds, 
who  married  Eebecca  Perkins  Sparks,  of  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee;  Lucian  Bullock,  who  married  Edna  Crum,  of 
Guymon,  Oklahoma;  Mary  Dudley,  wife  of  Walter  E. 
Lovell,  of  West,  Texas;  and  Annie  Linden,  wife  of 
Frederick  Snyder,  of  Pecos,  Texas.  Colonel  Sneed’s 
second  son,  Eichard  E.  Sneed,  is  now  secretary  of  state 
of  Tennessee.  His  third  son,  Lucian  B.  Sneed,  is  post- 
master at  Guymon,  Oklahoma. 

Hon.  Waltee  A.  Ledbetter.  The  man  whose  career 
it  is  the  province  of  this  sketch  to  trace  is  well  known 
to  the  bar,  not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, as  a careful,  painstaking  and  profound  legist,  the 
foremost  constitutional  lawyer  of  Oklahoma,  and,  the 
constitution  of  the  state  being  in  large  measure  the 
work  of  his  mind,  the  father  of  Oklahoma’s  judicial 
system.  Mr.  Ledbetter  is  a Texan  by  nativity,  having 
been  born  on  his  father’s  homestead  farm  in  Fayette 
County,  March  9,  1863,  and  is  a son  of  T.  A.  and 
Almeida  (Eobison)  Ledbetter. 

Mr.  Ledbetter’s  early  education  came  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  vicinity  of  his  birth,  following  which  he 
attended  the  State  Normal  School  of  Texas,  and  after 
some  preparation  took  his  law  examination  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Gainesville,  Texas,  on  the  day 
that  he  attained  his  majority.  He  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  calling  at  Gainesville,  and  there 
continued  with  more  or  less  success  until  1890,  when  he 
removed  to  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory,  the  city  being  a 
community  of  about  1,000  inhabitants  and  the  territory 
embracing  all  the  country  that  now  comprises  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  In  the  territory  there  was  but  one  United 
States  court  with  civil  jurisdiction,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1889  a congressional  committee  had  been  sent  to  the 
territory  to  make  an  investigation  with  a view  of  recom- 
mending legislation  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Ledbetter  at 
once  got  into  touch  with  this  committee,  with  which  he 
spent  considerable  time.  Conceiving  the  idea  of  pro- 
curing the  location  of  a United  States  court  at  Ardmore, 
he  was  sent  by  the  people  of  that  city  to  Washington, 
and,  his  efforts  there  being  successful,  the  court  was 
located  at  Ardmore,  May  2,  1890. 

At  that  time  the  federal  courts  in  the  territory  had 
but  limited  criminal  jurisdiction,  that  over  the  higher 
criminal  offenses  being  held  by  the  United  States  courts 
at  Paris,  Texas,  and  Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  which 
thousands  of  persons  were  taken  annually  as  principals 
or  witnesses  for  trial.  Having  shown  himself  so  capable 
in  his  first  mission,  Mr.  Ledbetter  was  sent  year  after 
year  to  Washington  to  procure  full  jurisdiction  for  the 
courts  in  the  territory  and,  incidentally,  to  press  the 
fight  for  statehood,  and  from  1900  to  1906  had  as  much 
to  do  with  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  state  as  any 
other  man.  In  1893  his  earnest  advocacy  of  statehood 
and  other  progressive  legislation  prompted  the  Chickasaw 
Legislature  to  petition  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 


expel  Mr.  Ledbetter  from  the  country,  an  action  which 
attracted  wide  attention  throughout  the  country,  but 
his  cause  was  strongly  supported  by  the  people  and  he 
was  permitted  to  remain. 

In  1906,  announcing  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
Constitutional  convention,  Mr.  Ledbetter  was  nominated 
and  elected,  was  appointed  as  chairman  on  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary,  and  subsequently  served  on  the  legal 
advisory  and  numerous  other  committees.  In  that  body, 
Mr.  Ledbetter’s  services  were  of  a most  stirring  and 
brilliant  character,  as  related  in  the  following,  taken 
from  a review  of  his  work  in  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention : 

‘ ‘ One  of  the  first  questions  which  arose  in  the  con- 
vention involved  the  power  of  the  convention  to  hear 
and  determine  the  election  and  qualification  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  power  was  denied  by  certain  members,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  been  specially  delegated  to  the 
convention  by  the  Enabling  Act,  it  being  insisted  by 
them  that  the  convention  had  only  such  powers  as  were 
specially  delegated  to  it.  Mr.  Ledbetter  successfully  led 
the  fight  against  this  contention,  maintaining  that  the 
convention  possessed  all  the  powers  which  it  was  not 
specially  prohibited  from  exercising,  one  of  its  neces- 
sary powers  being  the  right  to  determine  the  election 
and  qualification  of  its  members.  The  questions  at  issue 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  involving  the  considera- 
tion of  great  constitutional  principles,  which  were  vindi- 
cated, after  the  convention  had  completed  its  work,  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  in  hold- 
ing that  the  convention  had  the  power  to  create  new 
counties  out  of  the  old  counties  of  the  territory  of  Okla- 
homa, to  propose  a state  government  according  to  its 
judgment  as  to  what  a state  government  should  be, 
subject  only  to  the  requirements  of  the  Enabling  Act 
and  the  limitations  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
Enabling  Act  required  the  convention,  as  soon  as  its 
organization  was  completed,  to  adopt  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  A resolution  was  offered  to 
comply  with  this  requirement,  but  it  went  further  and 
declared  that  ‘the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
the  highest  and  paramount  law  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa.’ Mr.  Ledbetter  moved  to  strike  out  the  last 
clause.  This  motion  provoked  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
debates  in  the  convention,  but  Mr.  Ledbetter’s  conten- 
tion that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not 
‘the  highest  and  paramount  law  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa,’ was  sustained  by  the  convention.  His  argument 
was  that  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  as  to  all  matters  that 
pertain  to  the  Federal  jurisdiction  and  power  it  was 
paramount,  yet  within  the  domain  of  state  sovereignty 
the  state  constitution  and  laws  are  supreme;  that  the 
spheres  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  and  each  within  its  sphere  is  supreme. 
Mr.  Ledbetter  introduced  the  measure  which  was  adopted 
with  some  amendments  as  the  judicial  system  of  the 
state,  which  now  constitutes  Article  Seven  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

“The  Public  Service  Committee’s  Eenort,  which  fixed 
the  passenger  fares  at  two  cents  per  mile,  was  amended 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Ledbetter,  so  as  to  empower  the  Cor- 
poration Commission  to  exempt  any  railroad  from  the 
operation  of  this  rule  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  it 
could  not  earn  just  compensation  for  the  service  rendered 
the  public  if  not  permitted  to  charge  more  than  two 
cents  per  mile,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  being  to 
meet  and  avoid  the  claim,  which  was  certain  to  be  made, 
that  the  arbitrary  two-cent  fare  rule  would  be  con- 
fiscatory, and,  therefore,  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  its  effect  on  the  smaller  roads  operating 
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in  the  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  state.  Under  the 
power  whicdi  this  amendment  confers  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion Commission  a number  of  the  smaller  railroads,  with 
a total  of  about  thirteen  hundred  mileage,  have  been 
exempt  from  the  two  cent  fare  j)rovision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  lawyers  that 
but  for  this  amendment  the  two  cent  fare  provision  of 
our  constitution  would  long  since  have  been  held  void. 

“After  the  constitution  was  prepared  and  ready  for 
submission,  certain  interests  in  the  state  opposed  to 
statehood  caused  a number  of  injunction  suits  to  be 
instituted,  to  j)rohibit  the  submission  of  the  constitution 
to  the  jieople  of  the  state.  Injunctions  were  granted, 
and  the  questions  were  finally  fought  out  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Great  i)ublie  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  this  litigation,  and  upon  its  deter- 
mination de])ended  the  question  of  statehood,  because  if 
the  injunctions  had  been  sustained,  statehood  would 
have  been  defeated.  However,  Mr.  Ledbetter,  who  had 
been  designated  to  represent  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, was  successful,  and  the  j)eople  were  permitted  to 
ratify  the  constitution,  and  the  state  was  admitted.’’ 

Mr.  Ledbetter  was  a member  of  the  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  was  sent 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President  and  attor- 
ney-general on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  constitu- 
tion, as  written,  conformed  to  the  Enabling  Act  and 
created  a state  government,  republican  in  form.  It  is 
conceded  that  this  commission  did  invaluable  service  in 
removing  the  jirejudice  against  and  criticism  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  its  mission  largely  contributed  to 
the  final  action  of  the  President  in  giving  his  approval 
to  the  constitution.  In  the  state  capitol  controversy,  Mr. 
Ledbetter  represented  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  sus- 
tained the  ‘ ‘ power  of  the  state  to  locate  its  capital  before 
the  year  1913.’’  He  also  represented  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa in  the  litigation  over  ‘ ‘ Eiver  Beds  ’ ’ and  in  the 
“Grandfather’s  Clause  Act’’  litigation. 

Mr.  Ledbetter  came  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1909  and  hero 
formed  the  firm  of  Ledbetter,  Stuart  & Bell,  with  offices 
at  Nos.  815-823  American  National  Bank  Building.  The 
firm  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  state, 
its  practice  being  mainly  before  the  State, Supreme  Court 
and  the  United  States  courts. 

Hon.  William  M.  Franklin.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  Oklahoma  state  government  is 
clerk  of  the  Sniireme  Court,  and  in  1914  the  people  made 
a worthy  choice  and  a deserved  recognition  of  ability, 
experienced  political  service,  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
honors  to  which  he  aspired,  when  they  elected  William 
M.  Franklin  to  these  responsibilities. 

Under  the  territorial  government  and  also  under  the 
state  government  up  to  January  1,  1914,  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  maintained  on  the  fee 
system.  With  the  growth  of  the  state  and  with  the 
development  of  the  volume  of  business  handled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
both  of  which  one  clerk  was  assigned,  the  revenues  of 
the  office  amounted  up  to  about  .$11,000  a year.  During 
his  term  in  the  State  Senate,  Senator  Franklin  intro- 
duced bills  at  each  session  to  place  the  office  of  clerk 
among  the  salaried  positions  in  the  state,  and  as  a 
result  the  office  now  pays  a salary  of  $3,000  a year, 
with  all  fees  paid  into  the  state  treasury.  Mr.  Franklin 
was  the  first  clerk  elected  under  the  new  system.  In 
the  election  of  November,  1914,  he  received  the  greatest 
plurality  of  any  one  on  the  state  ticket  by  3,000  votes, 
while  his  majority  over  his  nearest  opponent  was 
34,800.  He  took  office  November  16,  1914,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  his 
regular  term  of  four  years  from  January,  1915,  to 


January,  1919.  In  addition  to  his  scrupulous  accept- 
ance of  tlie  funds  of  the  salaried  position,  Mr.  Franklin 
has  already  perfected  reforms  in  the  management  of 
the  office  that  will  save  the  state  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  annually. 

Before  taking  up  a formal  biography  it  will  be 
proper  to  renew  the  j)ublic  record  of  Mr.  Franklin  in 
other  fields.  His  work  as  senator  stands  out  conspicu- 
ously. For  a number  of  years  he  had  been  an  earnest 
advocate  for  statehood  tor  Oklahoma,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  which  went  to  Washington  in 
December,  1905,  to  urge  the  favorable  action  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter.  After  the  passage  of  the  enabluig 
act  Mr.  Franklin  became  a candidate  for  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  elected  in  September,  1907,  and  in  that 
election  received  the  highest  percentage  of  majorities 
with  which  any  member  of  the  body  was  honored.  He 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  farmers,  who  had  peti- 
tioned liim  to  make  the  race,  and  he  well  justified  the 
confidence  thus  shown  him.  The  first  election  was  fpr 
the  short  term,  but  his  service  so  recommended  him  to 
his  constituents  that  in  1908  they  unanimously  returned 
him  for  the  four-year  term.  In  that  election  he  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  both  counties  at  the  primaries  by  a 
large  majority. 

During  his  term  as  senator,  from  the  beginning  of 
statehood  until  January,  1913,  a period  of  nearly  six 
years,  in  which  were  held  five  sessions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Senator  Franklin  made  a remarkable  record  of 
faithful  attendance  and  consistency  in  his  performance 
of  duty.  He  missed  only  three  days  from  roll  call,  and 
that  was  on  account  of  sickness.  During  his  service  in 
the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Labor  during  the  First  Legislature;  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Third 
Legislature ; and  a member  of  the  Steering  and  Sifting 
Committee,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Judiciary  and 
other  important  committees.  He  was  also  recognized 
as  the  labor  leader  in  the  Senate. 

While  he  was  still  a member  of  the  Senate  his  work 
was  described  as  follows : ‘ ‘ He  was  not  only  a watcher, 

but  a worker,  and  soon  secured  the  passage  of  eleven 
bills  and  two  resolutions — eight  of  which  measures  vital- 
ize sections  of  the  State  Constitution  and  four  of  which 
were  especially  noted  by  the  governor  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature.  He  was  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing ; Anti-bucket  shop  bill ; an  act  defining  the  duties 
of  labor  commissioners,  creating  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,  and  providing  laws  in  relation 
to  labor  employed  in  the  mining,  transportation,  mechan- 
ical and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  state;  an  act 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  allied  sub- 
jects, for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  educational 
values  and  providing  for  schools  of  secondary  grades 
with  course  of  studies  leading  to  the  Agricultufal  and 
Mechanical  College;  and  a joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  people, 
and  the  calling  of  a convention  to  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution  toward  that  end,  which  the  governor  de- 
clared in  a message  to  be  the  most  practical  plan  ever 
submitted  on  the  subject.  He  also  prepared  at  this 
session  most  of  the  health  and  medical  practice  acts 
which  were  considered  by  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Associated  Press  declared  his  inheritance  tax  bill  to  be 
‘more  unique  and  equitable  than  any  law  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  ’ ’ ’ This  refers  to  his  legislative 
record  during  his  first  term.  A more  complete  summary 
of  his  legislative  performance  is  found  in  his  author- 
ship of  the  child  labor  law,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
and  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  in  Oklahoma;  the 
general  labor  law ; the  industrial  educational  law ; the 
anti-bucket  shop  law,  demanded  by  the  farmers;  the 
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barter  fee  law,  as  a result  of  which  more  than  $100,000 
nnually  is  brought  into  the  state  treasury;  the  resolu- 
ion  relating  to  the  election  of  United  States  senators 
y a direct  vote  of  the  people;  and  a number  of  other 
aeasures  for  human  rights  and  economical  administra- 
Some  of  his  friends  pointed  out  a special  charac- 
eristic  of  his  polity  in  that  he  has  always  ‘ ‘ opposed 
joing  at  an  automobile  speed  on  a wheelbarrow  income.  ’ ’ 
At  the  close  of  the  1908-09  session  Governor  Haskell 
ppointed  Senator  Franklin  a delegate  to  the  Southern 
lonferenee  on  Child  Labor  Laws,  which  met  at  New 
Orleans.  During  1911-12  Senator  Franklin  was  presi- 
lent  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
and  is  now  a member  of  its  executive  committee. 


Senator  Franklin  has  always  lived  close  to  the  people, 
ind  has  shown  an  absolute  sincerity  in  his  position  with 
egard  to  labor.  A report  by  a committee  of  the  Okla- 
loma  Federation  of  Labor  said  of  him  in  part  as  fol- 
ows : ‘ ‘ Senator  Franklin,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of 

m agricultural  community,  did  not  need  for  political 
Ip  reasons  to  line  up  with  the  laboring  people,  but  had 
‘ ;he  greatest  desire  for  humanity’s  sake  to  help  us  along 
n establishing  those  protective  laws  which  our  people 
much  need.  * * * Franklin  came  through  the 

ession  with  the  grandest  record  for  legislation  to  his 
name  of  any  man  in  either  house.  ’ ’ He  has  always 
been  absolutely  free  from  corporation  influence  or  con- 
trol, and  as  one  of  the  Oklahoma  papers  said:  “Sen- 

ator Franklin  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  sincere  advo- 
cates of  economy,  honesty  and  efficiency  in  government. 
He  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  labor  issues  and 
has  stood  close  to  the  farming  interests.  He  is  an  able 
lawyer  and  would  fill  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  in  a most  efficient  manner.  He  has  additional 
advantage  of  legal  knowledge  and  thorough  official 
training.  ’ ’ 

At  the  democratic  primary  election  in  1912  for  the 
nomination  of  a congressman  at  large,  with  three  to 
elect,  Mr.  Franklin  stood  fifth  in  a race  among  twenty- 
eight  candidates  for  the  nomination.  He  went  into  the 
fight  with  no  special  organization,  and  without  money, 
and  made  a splendid  showing,  although  circumstances 
were  against  him.  After  the  primary  he  organized  and 
was  made  president  of  the  Marshall  County  Wilson- 
Marshall  Democratic  Club,  and  was  an  active  factor  in 
rolling  up  a good  majority  for  the  general  ticket  in 
his  section  of  Oklahoma. 

William  M.  Franklin,  whose  home  is  at  Madill,  where 
he  began  practicing  law,  was  born  in  Cooke  County, 
Texas,  December  9,  1876,  a son  of  M.  M.  and  Melissa 
J.  (Williams)  Franklin.  The  family  homestead  was  on 
the  boundary  of  Cooke  and  Montague  counties.  The 
mother  died  in  1884  and  the  father  twelve  years  later. 
His  father  was  familiarly  known  as  Mel  Franklin,  and 
was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1852.  For  his  second  wife 
he  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Browning,  who  reared  the 
two  children  of  her  marriage,  making  a family  of  six 
in  all. 

William  M.  Franklin  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
his  life  on  a farm,  and  there  were  years  of  hard  school- 
ing in  contrast  with  circumstances.  He  early  learned 
what  it  is  to  be  a farmer,  and  had  to  gain  his  educa- 
tion in  the  intervals  between  farm  duties.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  became  a student  in  the  college  at  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas,  and  there  showed  exceptional  talent  for 
extemporaneous  speaking,  gaining  a reputation  and  sev- 
eral prizes  for  this  talent.  Before  reaching  his  majority 
he  began  teaching  school  and  also  farming  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indian  Territory.  His  first  prac- 
tical introduction  to  politics  came  in  1896,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  when  he  went  to  New  England  and  took  part 
in  the  Bryan  campaign  both  as  a journalist  and  as  a 


speaker.  While  in  the  East  he  extended  his  travels  to 
Europe,  visiting  both  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  return- 
ing to  Texas  he  resumed  farming  for  two  years. 

Having  in  the  meantime  determined  upon  the  law 
as  his  vocation,  he  located  at  Ardmore  and  was  in  the 
office  of  Potter  & Bowman  until  he  creditably  passed 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Judge 
Townsend ’s  court.  On  the  establishment  of  a commis- 
sioner’s  court  at  Madill,  he  moved  to  that  place  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hardy,  Franklin  & Slough,  which 
firm  later  became  Hardy  & Franklin,  and  so  continued 
until  1910,  when  Mr.  Hardy  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  District  Court.  Mr.  Franklin  almost  from  the 
first  enjoyed  an  important  practice  and  had  the  han- 
dling of  some  civil  eases  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  their  involving  citizenship  and  land  titles.  These 
cases  were  tried  before  the  Government  department  at 
Washington.  One  case  of  special  note  was  Archard 
vs.  McGahey,  known  on  the  docket  as  Chickasaw  Con- 
test No.  1,  and  with  which  was  consolidated  twenty 
other  similar  cases.  The  contest  involved  about  5,000 
acres  of  land  near  Madill,  a tract  which  became  known 
as  the  ‘ ‘ Government  farm  ’ from  the  fact  that  the 
litigation  was  so  long  in  the  courts.  The  battle  was 
fought  for  four  years  in  the  United  States  courts  and 
three  years  before  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  departments  of  ultimate  jurisdiction  at 
Washington.  The  firm  of  Hardy  & Franklin  represented 
the  plaintiffs,  and  the  final  decision  was  in  the  nature 
of  a signal  victory  for  the  young  attorneys  at  Madill. 
Senator  Franklin ’s  high  position  as  a lawyer  can  also 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  for  four  years  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Marshall  County  Bar  Association. 

Senator  Franklin  has  been  interested  in  fralernal  mat- 
ters, and  up  to  1913  was  head  consul  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  He  is  a member  of  the  Woodmen  Circle, 
the  Masonic  Order,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  also  served 
as  brigadier  general  of  the  Chickasaw  Division  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

The  marriage  of  Senator  Franklin  on  December  20, 
1908,'  to  Miss  Mattie  Louise  Young  was  a social  event 
that  attracted  great  attention  all  over  the  state,  and 
l^articularly  in  the  social  circles  of  Guthrie,  the  state 
cai^ital,  where  Senator  Franklin  was  well  known  and 
was  rapidly  gaining  a reputation  as  a senatorial  leader. 
The  marriage  brought  out  the  story  of  an  interesting 
romance,  and  the  story  was  told  that  Senator  Franklin 
first  became  interested  in  his  future  wife  through  hear- 
ing her  father  speak  of  her  many  accomplishments. 
Her  father  was  G.  W.  Young,  a well-known  ranchman, 
capitalist  and  politician  of  Oklahoma,  and  who  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  county  commissioner  of  Carter 
County.  Senator  Franklin  had  known  him  and  known 
of  his  family  for  several  years.  At  the  time  Mr.  Frank- 
lin met  Miss  Young  she  was  teaching  school  for  the 
benefit  of  their  neighbors’  children,  in  a schoolhouse 
which  her  father  built  out  of  his  own  money.  Miss 
Young  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  not  yet  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Young  is  an  old  citizen  of  Oklahoma, 
and  his  wife  was  of  one-eighth  Indian  blood  and  related 
to  Gov.  Douglas  H.  .Johnston  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
and  also  to  Mrs.  William  H.  Murray.  Mrs.  Franklin 
was  educated  in  the  Bloomfield  Seminary,  an  Indian 
school  for  young  ladies,  and  was  graduated  from  Har- 
grove College  at  Ardmore.  She  is  a woman  of  talent 
and  culture  and  in  early  girlhood  attracted  attention 
on  account  of  her  proficiency  as  a violinist  and  won  a 
number  of  medals  in  school  and  elsewhere  for  her 
musical  accomplishment.  After  her  marriage  she  at 
once  became  a social  favorite  in  the  capital.  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  now  reside  at  Oklahoma  City,  though 
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they  still  maintain  a residence  at  Madill.  To  their  mar- 
riage have  been  born  two  children : Prentiss  Orville 
Franklin,  born  June  4,  1910;  and  Melvin  Granville 
Franklin,  born  July  30,  1913. 

William  T.  Melton.  There  can  be  no  reason  for 
indirection  or  conjecture  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  services  of  this  representative  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Pontotoc  County,  who  has  been  a resident  of 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  early  child- 
hood, whose  ambition  and  self-reliance  enabled  him  to 
overcome  obstacles  that  faced  him  in  attempting  to 
acquire  in  a pioneer  country  a liberal  education,  and 
whose  success  in  the  achievement  of  his  desired  object 
needs  no  further  voucher  than  the  statement  that  since 
1912  he  has  been  the  efficient  and  valued  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Ponto- 
toc, with  residence  in  the  thriving  little  City  of  Ada, 
the  judicial  center  of  the  county.  By  any  manner  of 
work  that  would  afford  an  honest  means  of  accumulating 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  continue  his  educa- 
tional work,  Mr.  Melton  pressed  steadily  forward  to 
the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  he  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neer teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
Indian  Territory,  while  the  passing  years  have  witnessed 
his  advancement  to  secure  vantage-place  as  one  of  the 
prominent,  successful  and  influential  factors  in  connec- 
tion with  educational  affairs  in  this  vigorous  young  com- 
monwealth. He  is  still  a young  man,  with  unabated 
ambition  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  best  voucher  for  his 
effective  service  as  a representative  of  the  pedagogic 
profession  is  his  retention  of  the  important  office  of 
which  he  is  now  the  incumbent,  his  original  election  to 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  having 
occurred  in  1912  and  the  popular  estimate  of  his  admin- 
istration having  been  shown  in  his  re-election  in  the 
autumn  of  1914.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  historical 
interest  it  is  pleasing  to  recall  that  Mr.  Melton  had  as 
the  “hall  of  learning”  in  which  he  initiated  his  expe- 
rience as  an  educator,  a crude  log  sehoolhouse,  it  having 
since  been  his  to  note  with  satisfaction  and  pride  the 
marvelous  advancement  that  has  been  made  in  the  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  same  section  of  the  now  pros- 
perous and  opulent  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Melton  was  born  at  Burns,  Cooke  County,  Texas, 
in  the  year  1886,  and  is  a son  of  John  E.  and  Lulu 
(Bryant)  Melton,  who  now  reside  on  their  well  improved 
farm  near  Sasakwa,  Seminole  County,  Oklahoma.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Melton  was  born  and  reared  in  Kentucky 
and  as  a young  man,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  he 
established  his  residence  in  Texas,  where  he  continued 
to  maintain  his  home  until  1890,  when  he  came  with  his 
family  to  Indian  Territory,  where  he  became  a pioneer 
settler  and  within  the  original  boundaries  of  which  he 
still  continued  to  reside. 

The  early  educational  training  of  him  whose  name 
initiates  this  article  was  acquired  in  primitive  subscrip- 
tion schools  in  Indian  Territory,  where  his  parents  estab- 
lished their  home  when  he  was  about  four  years  of  age. 
The  scholastic  facilities  in  Indian  Territory  were  very 
meager  and  later  Mr.  Melton  attended  high  school  at 
Paradise  and  also  at  Bridgeport,  Texas,  in  which  latter 
connection  he  worked  as  janitor,  clerk  in  a store  and 
other  occupations,  in  order  to  earn  the  money  necessary 
for  his  maintenance  during  the  completion  of  his  school 
work  in  the  high  school.  After  his  return  to  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Oklahoma  he  took  a course  in  the 
Central  Normal  School  at  Edmond,  and  later  completed 
an  effective  supplemental  course  in  East  Central  State 
Normal  School  at  Ada,  his  present  place  of  residence. 
In  1904  Mr.  Melton  served  his  novitiate  in  the  pedagogrie 
profession  by  assuming  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 
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pioneer  log  sehoolhouse,  in  Pontotoc  County,  to  which 
reference  has  incidentally  been  made  in  a preceding] 
paragraph.  A consistent  estimate  of  his  character  andj 
splendid  services  has  been  written  by  one  familiar  with 
his  career  and  the  same  is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  ■ 
this  connection : 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Melton  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  by  experi- 
ence and  normal  training,  and  was  for  three  years  prin- , 
cipal  of  the  school  at  Center,  then  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Pontotoc  county.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  a recognized  leader  in  educational  thought  and 
advancement  in  this  county,  and  he  has  served  several 
terms  as  president  of  the  Pontotoc  County  Teachers’ 
Association.  He  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Educa- 
tional Association  and  has  been  honored  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  being  appointed 
a member  of  the  examining  committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

‘ ‘ At  the  inception  of  Oklahoma  statehood  school  facil- 
ities in  Pontotoc  county  were  still  of  most  meager  order. 
When  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  there  came 
the  opportunity  for  the  educational  advancement  which 
the  people  much  desired,  and  during  the  first  three  years 
after  the  admission  of  the  State  sixty  modern  school 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  county.  There  are  now 
sixty-four  organized  school  districts,  with  a scholastic 
population  of  9,985,  and  employment  is  given  to  a corps 
of  161  teachers.  In  the  five  years  preceding  1915  the 
scholastic  population  grew  from  6,000  to  the  figures 
noted  above.  The  average  attendance  in  the  county 
schools  from  1913  to  1914  increased  from  sixty-six  to 
seventy-eight  per  cent.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Melton  as  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  his 
work  has  been  an  inspiration  and  incentive  and  has 
enlisted  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
the  teachers  under  his  supervision  and  the  pupils  in  the 
various  schools.  Within  his  regime,  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  vir- 
tually all  school  buildings  in  the  county  are  up  to  the 
best  modern  standard  in  these  important  particulars. 
In  the  town  of  EofiE  employment  is  given  to  12  teachers 
and  the  curriculum  includes  four  years  of  high-school 
work.  The  village  of  Frances  has  the  third  largest 
school  in  the  county  and  is  followed  in  turn  by  Allen, 
Stonewall  and  smaller  towns.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  in  Pontotoc  county  is  eight  months;  ten 
districts  have  recently  voted  bonds  for  new  buildings  or 
extensions;  and  the  standard  of  teachers  in  the  county 
ranks  high,  the  major  number  of  them  having  received 
training  in  State  normal  schools.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Superintendent  Melton  interest  in  eighth- 
grade  graduations  has  been  materially  increased  and 
vitalized.  In  1909  there  were  twenty-four  such  grad- 
uates and  in  1915  there  were  more  than  one  hundred. 
Superintendent  Melton  has  created  and  perpetuated  defi- 
nite popular  interest  in  the  modern  school  ideals  and 
systems,  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  sci- 
ence and  manual  training  have  been  materially  advanced 
in  connection  with  the  public  school  work  under  his  able 
and  faithful  supervision.  The  establishing  and  upbuild- 
ing of  public-school  libraries  has  received  marked  atten- 
tion, and  there  are  now  in  these  libraries  in  Pontotoc 
county  more  than  8,000  volumes.  Field  and  track  ath- 
letics have  gradually  taken  rank  with  those  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  State,  and  public-school  pupils  of  the 
county  take  a lively  and  helpful  interest  in  the  preparing 
of  exhibits  for  the  county  fair  and  also  the  state  fair.” 

Though  a man  of  broad  and  well  fortified  convictions 
concerning  economic  and  governmental  affairs  and  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party, 
Mr.  Melton  has  subordinated  all  other  interests  to  the 
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demands  of  his  chosen  profession  and  thus  has  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  enter  the  turbulent  current  of  so- 
called  practical  politics.  He  is  a valued  and  active 
member  of  the  Ada  Commercial  Club  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  the  year  1910  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Melton  to  Miss  Mayme  White,  of  Center,  Pontotoc 
County,  where  she  had  been  a successful  and  popular 
teacher  in  the  village  schools.  They  have  one  child, 
Troy,  who  was  bom  in  1911.  Mr.  Melton  has  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters:  Samuel  is  a prosperous 

farmer  near  Wetumka,  Hughes  County;  Eoland  is  a stu- 
'*1  dent  in  the  high  school  at  Ada;  Mrs.  Margaret  Lackey 
resides  at  Nina,  Arkansas,  her  husband  being  a rail- 
'll road  employe;  and  Mrs.  Nora  Polk  is  a resident  of 
*1  Wetumka,  Oklahoma,  her  husband  being  an  electrician  by 
trade  and  vocation. 

I 

William  Jackson  Hoskins.  Some  of  the  least 
auspicious  appearing  events  of  recent  years  in  Okla- 
homa have  had  a vital  significance  in  the  development 
of  the  state.  The  capture  of  a plant  of  a liquor  dis- 
tillery in  the  mountains  of  Atoka  County  is  an  event  of 
little  importance  in  itself  but  it  is  a link  in  the  final 
clearing  for  the  use  of  civilized  communities  of  a region 
wherein  in  former  years  flourished  some  of  the  most 
stubborn  hindrances  to  the  development  of  civilization. 

The  illegal  manufacture  and  barter  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  the  last  great  hindrance.  It  is  therefore  of 
interest  that  William  Jackson  Hoskins,  in  his  official 
capacity,  had  a part  in  the  capture  of  liquor  manu- 
facturing machinery.  It  was  not  the  last  of  such  ma- 
chinery, but  the  plant  was  of  such  magnitude  and  the 
men  conducting  it  so  influential  among  their  kind  that 
it  really  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  liquor 
manufacture  in  the  mountains.  One  result  of  the  re- 
form thus  established  was  a determination  on  the  part 
of  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  county  that  it  should  be 
cleared  of  the  bootlegging  element.  In  due  time  Mr. 
Hoskins  became  head  of  the  police  department  of  the 
City  of  Atoka  and  did  probably  more  than  any  other 
man  in  that  position  to  enforce  anti-liquor  laws.  An 
illustration  of  the  belief  of  the  people  of  Atoka  that  he 
would  accomplish  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
primary  campaign  of  1915  he  received  more  votes  than 
his  three  opponents  combined  and  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  his  republican  opponent 
in  the  general  election.  He  practically  put  an  end  to 
bootlegging  and  gambling  and  made  the  historic  City 
of  Atoka  as  clean  as  any  community  in  the  state.  Two 
men  on  the  police  force  assist  him.  Prior  to  his  elec- 
tion Mr.  Hoskins  was  for  nearly  two  years  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  mayor  head  of  the  police  department  of 
the  city. 

William  Jackson  Hoskins  was  born  in  Mississippi, 
May  13,  1875,  and  is  a son  of  John  H.  and  Maggie 
Hoskins.  His  father  is  a native  of  Mississippi,  an  early 
settler  of  Bed  Eiver  County,  Texas,  and  one  of  the  old- 
est settlers  now  remaining  at  Boggv  Depot,  the  oldest 
community  of  Atoka  County.  The  Hoskins  family  set- 
tled in  Bed  Eiver  County,  Texas,  in  1876,  where  the 
present  Atoka  marshal  first  attended  school.  His 
father  there  engaged  in  farming  and  the  boy  grew 
up  on  the  farm,  living  at  one  time  in  Pannin  County, 
in  the  same  state.  He  moved  to  Boggy  Depot  in  1900, 
several  years  after  his  father  settled  there,  and  later 
moved  to  Atoka  and  for  five  years  prior  to  his  ele- 
vation to  the  chief’s  office  was  a member  of  the  police 
force.  Before  that  time,  w'hile  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  for  nine  years  at  Bogary  Depot,  he  served  in 
various  canacities  as  a peace  officer.  At  Bogary  Depot 
he  lived  on  the  Harkins  farm  which  was  established 


more  than  fifty  years  before.  His  home  was  near  the 
historic  salt  plant  that  was  operated  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  the  grandfather  of  Harkins. 
Among  those  in  business  there  while  Chief  Hoskins  was 
a resident  was  C.  A.  Skeen,  a pioneer  white  citizen  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Mr.  Hoskins  was  married  in  Texas,  in  1896,  to  Miss 
Carrie  Lee  Guyton,  who  died  ten  years  later  at  Boggy 
Depot.  She  was  the  mother  of  five  children:  Fred  P., 
Boy  Howard,  Marie  Lillian,  Zeva  May  and  William 
Oaud.  Mr.  Hoskins  was  again  married  in  1912,  at 
Atoka,  when  united  with  Eilla  M.  Pratt,  and  they  have 
one  child:  Delma  Jackson,  born  in  1913.  The  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  Mr.  Hoskins  are  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Annie  Penola,  the  wife  of  a farmer  at  Madill,  Okla- 
homa; E.  C.,  who  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
in  Hunt  County,  Texas;  J.  N.,  who  is  engaged  in  farm- 
ing at  Boggy  Depot;  J.  B.,  also  a farmer  in  that  lo- 
cality; Mrs.  Lilia  M.  Ford,  who  is  the  wife  of  a farmer 
at  Magnum,  Oklahoma;  and  Miss  Lillian,  who  resides 
with  her  parents  at  Boggy  Depot.  Mr.  Hoskins  is  a 
popular  member  of  the  local  lodges  of  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

James  F.  Hickey.  An  energetic  business  man  whose 
success  in  life  has  been  on  a parity  with  his  well  directed 
endeavors  is  James  P.  Hickey,  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Blackwell-Hickey  Company,  a wholesale  seed  concern 
with  headquarters  at  Hydro.  This  firm  controls  an 
extensive  business  throughout  the  South  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  field  seed  for  the  wholesale  trade. 

Mr.  Hickey  was  born  in  the  City  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  30,  1875,  and  he  is  a son  of  John  A.  and 
Johannah  (O’Neil)  Hickey,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Ireland,  the  former  in  County  Clare,  in  1848,  and  the 
latter  in  County  Cork,  in  1850.  The  father  came  to 
America  in  1862  and  located  in  Boston,  whence  he 
removed  to  LeMars,  Iowa,  in  1877.  Subsequently  he 
established  the  family  home  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
for  a time  was  a resident  of  Denver,  Colorado.  In  1908 
he  came  to  Oklahoma  and  settled  in  Oklahoma  City, 
removing  thence  to  Hydro  in  August,  1913.  He  devoted 
most  of  his  active  career  to  work  as  a brick  manufacturer 
but  since  coming  to  Hydro  has  lived  in  virtual  retire- 
ment, his  home  being  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  is  a democrat  in  politics  and  he  is  possessed  of  a 
genial,  kindly  disposition  that  makes  him  popular  with 
all  classes  of  people.  Mrs.  Hickey  was  summoned  to 
the  life  eternal  at  LeMars,  Iowa,  in  1882.  The  following 
children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hickey:  Mary  is 

the  wife  of  Joseph  M.  Hedinger,  a railroad  man  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  Nellie  married  a Mr.  Devlan,  a railroad 
employe  in  Denver,  Colorado;  James  F.  is  the  subject  of 
this  review;  John  was  a miner  in  Alaska  when  last  heard 
from ; Addie  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Chatterton,  an 
electrician  in  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Joseph  E. 
died  in  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years. 

After  completing  the  prescribed  course  in  the  public 
schools  of  LeMars,  Iowa,  James  P.  Hickey  began  to 
work  for  a seed  concern  in  Sioux  City,  remaining  with 
the  same  firm  for  six  years.  In  1895  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  was  there  connected  with  the  same 
line  of  business  for  one  year.  He  then  attended 
St.  Benedict’s  College,  at  Ashton,  Kansas,  for  one  year 
and  in  1898  he  joined  the  Sixth  Missouri  Volunteers, 
going  to  Havana,  Cuba,  with  the  Seventh  Army  Corps. 
He  was  on  police  duty  in  Havana  and  was  mustered  out 
of  service  in  May,  1899,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  as  a 
corporal.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Sioux 
City  and  was  engaged  in  the  seed  business  for  four 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  went  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  secured  a position  with  the  Barteldes  Seed 
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Company  as  traveling  salesman,  covering  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska.  In  1907  the  above  concern  appointed  him 
manager  for  the  Oklahoma  branch  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
he  continued  in  that  capacity  for  six  years.  In  1913  he 
went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  traveled  again  until  August 
of  that  year,  when  he  came  to  Hydro,  where  he  has  since 
resided  and  where  he  is  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Blackwell-llickey  Seed  Company,  of  which  Mr.  J.  W. 
Blackwell  is  jiresident.  This  firm  deals  exclusively  in 
field  seeds  and  makes  a specialty  of  improving  different 
varieties  of  seeds  for  the  wholesale  trade.  The  princi])al 
business  is  in  su])|ilying  jobbers  in  carload  lots,  con- 
signments being  shipped  to  different  sections  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Arkansas  and  other 
states  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  In  1914  190  cars 
of  seeds  w^ere  shi[>ped  and  during  the  first  six  months 
of  191.5  125  cars  were  shipped.  The  Hickey-Black- 
well  Seed  Company  is  in  a very  flourishing  condition  and 
jiromises  to  become  one  of  the  big  business  enterprises  of 
the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Hickey  is  a democrat  in  jiolities  and  while  he  does 
Jiot  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  he  gives  a loyal 
support  to  all  measures  and  enterprises  calculated  to 
benefit  the  community  and  state  at  large.  He  is  a shrewd 
business  man  and  is  well  known  and  admired  for  his 
just  and  honorable  methods. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  August  23,  1909,  Mr.  Hickey  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Belle  Tozer,  a daughter  of 
William  Tozer,  a farmer  at  Petersburg,  Illinois.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hickey  have  two  children:  John  W.,  born 

.lune  24,  1910;  and  Maxwell,  born  December  23,  1911. 

Egbert  Wesley  Dick,  warden  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Penitentiary,  is  a native  son  of  Arkansas,  and  wms  born 
in  Columbia  County,  June  8,  1865,  a son  of  William  J. 
and  Minerva  C.  (Smith)  Dick.  His  father  was  born 
and  reared  in  South  Carolina  and  came  of  sturdy  Scotch- 
Irish  stock,  and  as  a young  man  went  to  Louisiana, 
wLere  he  met  and  married  a daughter  of  one  of  the  very 
oldest  families  of  that  state.  He  settled  there  and  lived 
for  a short  time  in  Columbia  County,  Arkansas,  when 
he  removed  to  Grayson  County,  Texas,  in  1870,  and 
settled  on  a farm. 

Robert  Wesley  Dick  was  but  five  years  of  age  when 
his  parents  removed  to  Texas,  and  in  that  state  he  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  coming  from  the  domain  of  the 
Lone  Star  to  Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  many  Texans  wdio 
in  a generous  and  substantial  way  have  contributed  to 
the  development  and  progress  of  this  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Dick  did  not  leave  the  farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age.  It  was  on  his  father ’s  homestead  that  he  learned 
the  invaluable  lessons  of  industry  and  ]ierseverance  in 
his  early  life,  lessons  that  have  so  greatly  entered  into 
his  carreer  as  elements  of  success.  After  attending 
schools  at  Whitesboro,  Texas,  he  secured  a first  grade 
certificate  to  teach  and  commenced  his  work  as  an  edu- 
cator at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  His  rapid  rise  in 
this  profession  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  when 
he  W'as  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  president  of 
the  Centennial  Literary  and  Commercial  Academy,  at 
Cannon,  Texas,  which  was  at  that  time  the  largest  school 
in  the  northern  ]iart  of  the  state,  and  where  many  young 
men  and  women  who  attained  distinguished  positions  in 
after  life  w'ere  his  students.  While  the  executive  and 
directing  head  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Dick  also  edited 
a journal  published  in  connection  with  the  academy.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  two  years,  and 
was  then  for  one  year  president  of  the  Pilgrim  College, 
of  Collin  County,  Texas.  In  1888  he  became  president 
of  Pottsboro  College,  and  then,  in  1889,  came  to  the 


Indian  Territory  and  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ardmore,  where  he  closed  his  activities  as  an  educator. 
As  an  instructor  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Dick  was 
one  of  the  most  pojjiilar,  efficient  and  thorough  members 
of  his  calling  during  his  day.  He  possessed  the  ha))py 
faculty  of  being  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others, 
and  as  an  executive  transferred  to  others,  his  associates 
and  teachers,  his  own  boundless  enthusiasm  tor  his  work. 
He  had  a warm  place  alike  in  the  hearts  of  teachers, 
fellow-educators,  pupils  and  i)arents. 

Mr.  Dick  was  one  of  the  ‘ ‘ eighty-niners  ’ ’ of  Oklahoma 
City,  to  which  small  community  he  went  with  a former 
pui)il  of  Centennial  Academy,  Bill  Alexander,  the  two 
cam]dng,  on  the  night  of  Ajnil  22,  1889,  under  an  old 
cottonwood  tree  which  stood  at  what  is  now  the  juncture 
of  California  and  Broadway  streets.  During  the  days 
of  his  school  work,  Mr.  Dick  had  given  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  when  a court  was  established 
at  Ardmore  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1890.  He 
successfully  practiced  his  j)rofession  there  until  1902, 
when  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  For  five  con- 
secutive times  he  was  the  winner  of  the  mayoralty 
election,  and  served  in  that  cajiaeity  until  1908,  when  he 
resigned  to  assume  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Pen- 
itentiary, as  warden,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Haskell,  and  in  which  he  has  since  served 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  state.  He  is  a successful  student  of  human  nature, 
and  is  thus  ably  fitted  for  the  position  he  occupies. 

When  Mr.  Dick  resigned  as  mayor  of  Ardmore,  the 
Ardmorite,  leading  newsj)aper  of  that  city,  said:  “Mr. 

Dick  has  been  mayor  of  Ardmore  so  long,  has  worked 
so  faithfully  for  the  city’s  interests,  and  has  done  so 
much  to  put  her  in  the  path  of  progress,  that  his  going 
from  us  causes  hearts  among  us  to  be  sorrowful.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  administration  as  mayor,  he  has  been 
regarded  as  a man  of  progress  and  foresight.  When  he 
took  the  leadership  of  the  town  upon  himself,  there  was 
not  much  of  the  jiresent  Ardmore.  To  his  work,  together 
with  that  of  his  coadjutors,  w'e  owe  the  fact  that  there 
was  ever  a park  reservation ; to  him  we  owe  it  that  1 ,350 
acres  of  ground  was  condemned  for  a water  shed ; the 
vast  improvements  of  our  streets  show  that  things 
undreamed  of  before  were  planned  out  by  him  and  came 
to  perfection  during  his  administration.  ’ ’ 

While  he  was  mayor  of  Ardmore,  many  movements  for 
the  substantial  progress  of  the  city  were  inaugurated, 
among  which  might  be  emphasized  above  all  others  the 
public  schools.  With  an  enviable  record  as  a mayor 
behind  him,  Mr.  Dick  became  warden  of  the  penitentiary, 
not  only  with  experience  in  public  service,  but  with  a 
mind  and  heart  well  calculated  to  enable  him  to  achieve 
success  in  a broader  field  of  usefulness.  As  warden  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary,  Robert  W.  Dick  has 
not  only  won  for  himself  a nation-wide  reputation  for 
efficiency  as  a prison  official,  but  has  placed  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  has  had  charge  among  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  the  first  warden  and  has 
been  the  only  one  to  hold  the  office  in  this  state  insti- 
tution. Under  his  administration  its  entire  equipment, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  all,  has  been  inaugurated. 
Governor  Cruce,  in  speaking  of  Warden  Dick,  said:  “I 

believe  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  this  or  any  other 
state  a man  who  would  make  a more  competent  warden 
than  he  has  proven  himself  to  be.  The  work  done  by 
him  at  the  penitentiary  will  stand  as  a monument  to  his 
genius  in  the  building  and  handling  of  large  propo- 
sitions.” We  quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Guthrie  Leader : ‘ ‘ He  has  done  things  that  those 

versed  in  criminology  have  pronounced  impossible;  first, 
to  bring  him  into  prominence,  was  the  transfer  of  over 
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200  hardened  convicts  from  the  Kansas  State  Prison  to 
McAlester,  a distance  of  450  miles,  without  a mishap. 
The  precaution  Warden  Dick  ha^  taken  to  prevent 
1 escape  shows  that  he  is  not  only  looking  after  the  wel- 
I fare  of  the  convicts,  but  their  safety  as  well.  ’ ’ 

1 No  one  can  investigate  Warden  Dick ’s  physical  man- 
' agement  of  the  institution  and  withhold  expressions  of 
admiration  for  his  ability,  and  in  addition  thereto  he  has 
given  evidence  of  exceptional  capacity  in  the  handling  of 
men,  thereby  raising  the  moral  standard  of  the  convicts 
and  preventing  wholesale  “jail  deliveries.’’  A sjilendid 
and  thorough  student  of  human  nature,  he  has,  by  un- 
erring judgment,  placed  hundreds  of  convicts  on  the 
trusty  list,  not  on  a list  of  trusties  who  must  be  guarded, 
but  who  are  trusted  to  themselves.  This  has  given  hope 
to  many  convicts,  has  developed  in  them  a spirit  of  self- 
respect,  and  brought  to  the  surface  latent  merit  lying 
within.  Punishment  he  makes  subordinate  to  reform. 
No  man  holding  the  position  he  does  can  hope  to  escape 
unkind  criticism,  and  fault  has  been  frequently  found 
of  his  methods,  but  all  special  committees  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  well  as  special  committees  of  other  natures, 
have  been  ready  to  render  the  most  favorable  and  com- 
plimentary reports  of  the  man  and  his  work.  Warden 
Dick  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  honest,  and  no 
objection  has  ever  been  urged  against  him  on  the  grounds 
of  dishonesty  or  the  lack  of  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  If  he  has  been 
criticised  it  has  been  because  of  the  fact  tliat  he  has  too 
many  trusties ; it  is  because  his  critics  have  not  had  the 
same  confidence  in  humanity  that  has  always  regulated 
the  actions  of  Warden  Bob  Dick.  He  does  not  wish  for 
the  unfortunate  a more  bitter  penalty  than  can  be 
avoided ; he  would  rather  turn  a man  out  of  prison  with 
an  inspiration  to  be  useful  as  a citizen,  than  with  a 
desire  to  again  commit  crime.  With  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  pulsating  in  his  veins,  he  has  sought  the  uplift 
of  those  who  are  his  wards,  and  to  this  end  has  inaug- 
urated ways  and  means  for  hygienically  caring  for  the 
men,  and  has  looked  well  to  developing  in  them  all 
latent  qualities  of  worthiness.  Summarized,  it  may  be 
said  that  Warden  Dick  has  well  won  his  substantial 
reputation  as  a humane  and  capable  i^rison  official,  and 
has  made  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  a model  for 
other  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Warden  Dick  is  a stanch  and  undeviating  democrat, 
and,  while  he  has  not  allowed  i^olitics  to  enter  into  the 
management  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
has  long  been  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Eite  Mason 
and  a Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

In  1887  Eobert  W.  Dick  was  happily  united  in  marriage 
with  a lady  of  many  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  Miss  Minnie  Blessingame,  who  has  graced  his 
home  with  dignity  and  culture  and  has  been  an  inspir- 
ation to  him  in  the  carrying  on  of  his  work.  Tliey  are 
the  parents  of  two  accomplished  daughters ; Irene,  who 
is  the  wife  of  H.  L.  Berry,  of  McAlester,  Oklahoma ; 
and  Miss  Jerline,  who  is  attending  college. 

George  B.  Noble.  As  the  incumbent  of  the  important 
position  of  state  fish  and  game  warden  of  Oklahoma 
Mr.  Noble  maintains  his  official  headquarters  in  Okla- 
homa City,  but  he  continues  to  look  upon  the  fine  little 
(Tty  of  Poteau,  judicial  center  of  LaFlore  County,  as 
his  home.  Mr.  Noble  came  to  Oklahoma  in  the  year 
that  marked  the  opening  of  the  territory  to  settlement 
and  has  been  closely  ■ and  worthily  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  vigorous  commonwealth,  where  he 


has  been  concerned  with  business  activities  and  where 
he  has  made  specially  admirable  record  as  a public  offi- 
cial, particularly  during  an  administration  of  somewhat 
more  than  five  years  in  the  office  of  sheriff  of  LePlore 
County. 

Mr.  Noble  was  born  in  Collin  County,  Texas,  in  the 
year  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Eev.  John  S.  and  Lucy 
Taylor  (Willoek)  Noble,  both  of  whom  were  born  and 
reared  in  Kentucky,  where  their  marriage  was  solem- 
nized. For  more  than  forty-five  years  Eev.  John  S. 
Noble  was  a clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  in  1848  he  came  to  the  Southwest 
as  a pioneer  missionary  among  the  Choctaw  Indians,  his 
home  having  been  established  at  Boggy  Depot,  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Here  he 
continued  his  earnest  and  self-abnegating  labors  until 
1853,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Collin  County, 
Texas,  where  he  became  concerned  with  agricultural  op- 
erations upon  an  extensive  scale,  the  while  he  continued 
his  services  as  a minister  in  the  pioneer  community.  In 
1880  he  removed  to  Denton  County,  Texas,  and  there 
he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
growing  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1894,  his 
widow  having  been  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in 
1912,  at  a venerable  age.  They  became  the  parents  of 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  and  of  the  number  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  was  the  ninth  in  order  of  birth.  Eev. 
John  S.  Noble  was  a man  of  exalted  ideals  and  much 
intellectual  ability.  In  the  early  days  of  his  residence 
in  Indian  Territory  he  learned  the  Choctaw  language 
with  much  thoroughness  and  was  thus  able  to  be  of 
great  service  in  teaching  and  otherwise  uplifting  the 
Indians  among  whom  he  labored. 

The  early  educational  discipline  of  George  B.  Noble 
was  carried  forward  until  he  had  completed  a course 
in  Pilot  Point  Seminary,  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  and 
thereafter  he  continued  to  be  associated  with  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  the  Lone  Star  State  until  1889,  when 
he  came  to  Oklahoma  and  settled  at  Hartshorne,  one  of 
the  thriving  cities  of  the  p>resent  County  of  Pittsburg. 
There  he  was  employed  in  a drug  store  until  1891,  when 
he  removed  to  Cameron,  LeFlore  County,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  enterprise  in  an  independent  way. 
In  1899  he  removed  to  Poteau,  the  present  county  seat 
of  the  same  county,  and  there  he  continued  to  be  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  drug  business  until  1907,  when 
he  sold  his  store,  but  he  has  since  continued  to  main- 
tain his  home  at  Poteau.  While  at  Cameron  Mr.  Noble 
was  appointed  deputy  United  States  marshal,  of  which 
position  he  continued  the  incumbent  four  years  under 
Col.  J.  J.  McAlester  and  about  two  years  under  Col. 
J.  Porch  Grady.  In  1907,  the  year  which  marked  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  Mr.  Noble  had  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  the  first  sheriff  of  LePlore 
County  under  the  state  regime,  and  his  prior  experience 
as  deputy  United  States  marshal  made  him  specially 
resourceful  and  efficient  in  his  administration  during 
his  two  terms  as  sheriff,  his  record  in  this  office  having 
given  him  a reputation  that  extended  throughout  the 
entire  state  and  his  entire  period  of  service  having  cov- 
ered five  years  and  three  months.  He  served  most  of 
this  time  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Sheriffs  ’ Asso- 
ciation, and  he  retired  from  office  in  January,  1913. 
Thereafter  he  gave  his  attention  principally  to  farm- 
ing, in  LeFlore  County,  until  January,  1915,  when  there 
came  to  him  further  official  preferment,  due  largely  to 
the  admirable  record  which  he  had  made  as  sheriff. 
At  this  time  Governor  Williams  appointed  him  state  fish 
and  game  warden,  and  upon  his  work  he  has  entered 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  already  given  indubitable  assurance  that 
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bis  administration  will  be  one  that  shall  adequately  fos- 
ter and  protect  the  lish  and  game  of  the  state.  He  has 
worked  earnestly  to  systematize  and  vitalize  the  affairs 
of  his  office,  has  obtained  the  co-operation  of  efficient 
assistants,  and  shows  neither  fear  nor  favor  in  enforcing 
the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  state.  On  August  1, 
1915,  Governor  Williams  appointed  Mr.  Noble  state 
highway  commissioner,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

In  1897  Mr.  Noble  wedded  Miss  Memora  J.  Stalcup, 
daughter  of  Elias  M.  and  Addie  May  Stalcup,  of  Cam- 
eron, Oklahoma,  and  the  three  children  of  this  nnion 
are  Bird,  Will  Stalcup  and  Mary  Lou.  The  family 
home  is  at  Poteau,  and  the  official  headquarters  of  Mr. 
Noble  are  in  the  Mercantile  Building  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Roscoe  D.  Lahman.  One  of  the  important  business 
establishments  of  the  City  of  Tulsa  is  that  of  the  Middle 
West  Baking  Company,  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Oklahoma.  Ably  conducted,  with  the  latest  of 
modern  equipment,  it  is  doing  an  extensive  wholesale 
business  not  only  in  Tulsa,  but  in  surrounding  towns  in 
Oklahoma  and  neighboring  states.  It  is  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  business  activities  and  civic  standards 
of  this  thriving  Oklahoma  city.  Its  president,  Eoscoe  D. 
Lahman,  is  recognized  as  a progressive,  liberal,  public 
spirited  business  man.  To  him  is  due  consideration  in 
this  work  as  one  of  the  representative  men  in  the  vigor- 
ous young  commonwealth  where  he  has  identified  him- 
self closely  with  both  civic  and  business  interests. 

Mr.  Lahman  has  lived  in  Oklahoma  since  1902,  in 
which  year  he  came  to  Vinita,  Indian  Territory.  While 
not  a pioneer,  he  had  a taste  of  that  life.  He  came 
before  the  “intruder”  was  forgotten,  before  the  feel- 
ing against  the  business  man  from  the  ‘ ‘ States  ’ ’ was 
entirely  obliterated,  before  the  Cherokee  lands  were 
allotted  and  roads  laid  out.  He  drove  much  over  the 
Cherokee  country  when  all  roads  led  to  a gate  and 
“Take  the  main  traveled  road”  was  the  direction  given 
at  every  turkey-foot  intersection,  when  bridges  were 
almost  unknown  and  a ford  often  a risky  venture  even 
if  one  knew  his  horses  could  swim.  He  loved  this  life 
in  the  open,  however.  Its  newness  charmed  him,  and 
when  in  1904  the  oil  excitement  was  on  in  Bartlesville 
he  was  soon  there  to  stay.  Though  a novice  in  that 
business,  he  was  ready  to  take  chances  with  ‘ ‘ lease  ’ ’ 
and  ‘ ‘ contest  ’ ’ and  to  familiarize  himself  with  oil  from 
the  bit  at  the  top  of  the  hole  to  the  gauger’s  “thief,” 
where  it  passed  from  his  possession.  He  has  never  lost 
his  interest  in  oil  and  is  still  in  the  business  as  a pro- 
ducer. He  and  Mrs.  Lahman  came  near  having  to  tent 
this  first  spring  in  Bartlesville.  The  purchase  of  a lot 
on  which  was  a small  two-roomed  house  alone  saved  them 
that  experience.  They  had  hot  and  cold  water — the  hot 
on  the  cook  stove,  the  cold  three  blocks  away.  Rubber 
boots  were  a necessity,  for  the  mud  was  everywhere 
sticky  and  deep.  A sturdy,  growing  village,  clinging  to 
old  customs,  hesitating  to  give  way  to  the  changes  its 
prosperity  must  bring.  Negroes  had  never  been  allowed 
to  reside  here.  A few  servants  and  porters  were  being 
brought  in,  though  their  employers  knew  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  this  innovation.  Bartlesville,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  already  planning  that  with  the 
allotting  of  the  land  it  must  become  the  county  seat. 
This  could  not  be  while  this  prejudice  existed  and  the 
negro  could  refuse  to  submit  to  trial  in  her  courts.  The 
climax  came  with  the  importation  of  negro  laborers  to 
help  in  ditching  for  sewers.  A mob  met  them  on  their 
arrival.  They  were  driven  out,  not  even  allowed  to  wait 
for  transportation.  Elated  with  success,  the  mob  decided 
all  negroes  should  leave,  and  moved  to  a prominent  drug 
store,  demanding  its  porter.  He  did  not  appear  and 
when  a move  was  made  to  enter  the  store  and  search 


for  him,  its  proprietor  stepped  into  the  open  door, 
revolver  in  hand  and  determinedly  announced  he  would 
shoot  the  first  man. who  tried  to  cross  the  threshold. 
Then  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  began  to  be  felt. 
A false  step,  a careless  word,  and  who  could  foretell 
the  result?  For  an  hour  that  druggist  faced  the  jeering 
mob,  but  no  man  moved  to  enter  the  store.  They  next 
went  to  the  Eight  Way  Hotel,  then  the  largest  in  town, 
where  a like  reception  waited  them  from  one  of  its  pro- 
prietors. Somewhat  discouraged,  they  disbanded  to  meet 
the  next  night,  when  a complete  riddance  of  all  negroes 
was  to  be  made.  Very  early  the  next  morning  the 
United  States  marshal  was  in  town,  declaring  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  protection  to  all.  The  leaders  of 
the  mob  did  not  wait  to  explain  to  him,  but  departed 
even  more  suddenly  and  quietly  than  the  frightened 
negroes  who  left  by  every  train  during  that  exciting 
night.  But  such  conditions  were  not  for  long.  Law  and 
order  prevailed.  A pretentious  business  building  soon 
wiped  out  the  little  home.  Like  magic  a modern  city 
arose  and  spread  itself  over  the  surrounding  prairie. 
Mr.  Lahman  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  statehood, 
single  or  double,  and  while  he  worked  for  single  state- 
hood it  was  with  a feeling  akin  to  loss  that  he  found 
himself  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  gone 
forever.  He  wUl  never  forget  the  first  evening  of  state- 
hood in  Bartlesville.  With  Mrs.  Lahman  he  attended 
the  exercises  held  in  honor  of  that  event  in  the  beautiful 
new  opera  house.  They  stepped  from  this  room  of 
light  and  rejoicing  to  a dimly  lighted,  quickly  crowded 
street  where  men  stood  with  bared  heads  and  spoke  only 
in  whispers;  the  stillness  broken  only  by  a woman  wail- 
ing over  her  dying  husband.  What  had  happened?  Who 
was  hurt?  A “joint”  in  a barn  across  the  road,  whose 
keeper  had  boasted  defiance  to  state  law,  had  been  vis- 
ited by  two  ex-officers.  A bullet  from  the  proprietor’s 
revolver  greeted  them,  followed  by  a general  exchange 
of  shots.  When  all  was  over  a loved  young  officer  of 
the  territorial  days  lay  dead  and  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous outlaws  of  the  state  had  left  his  bar  forever.  A 
strange  commingling  of  sorrow  and  satisfaction  ended 
this  first  day  of  statehood,  but  the  morrow’s  sun  rose 
clear  and  bright  on  Oklahoma. 

Eoscoe  D.  Lahman  was  born  in  Franklin  Grove,  Illi- 
nois, July  17,  1862,  the  third  son  of  Joseph  C.  and 
Lorenda  (Diehl)  Lahman,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  German  and  Dutch  lineage.  While 
a boy  Joseph  C.  Lahman  with  his  parents  made  the  long 
overland  journey  with  team  and  wagon  to  Illinois,  where 
a claim  was  taken,  a home  established,  and  the  Lahman 
household  became  an  influential  center  in  the  “Dunk- 
ard  ’ ’ settlement  then  forming.  Joseph  C.  Lahman  was 
a miller,  a successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  a man 
of  lofty  integrity  and  strong  mentality,  a zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  Brethren  Church,  which,  like  his  father  before 
him,  he  served  as  local  preacher.  -His  children  were 
reared  in  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  home  farm,  given 
every  advantage  of  the  district  school  and  later  sent  to 
Mount  Morris  College,  of  which  institution  Joseph  C. 
Lahman  was  one  of  the  trustees.  Five  boys  and  three 
srirls  went  out  from  this  busy  Christian  home  to  honor 
the  father  and  mother,  and  each  one  to  add  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  worth  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived. 

R.  D.  Lahman  began  his  business  career  as  a clerk 
in  a grocery  store  in  Dixon,  Illinois.  He  soon  had  a 
general  store  of  his  own  in  Iowa,  and  a few  years  later 
found  him  in  his  home  town  in  Illinois  in  the  same  busi- 
ness with  his  brother  Frank  as  partner. 

In  1899  they  became  interested  in  Oklahoma,  and 
with  their  youngest  brother  Charles  established  an  ice 
plant  in  Stillwater,  where  Frank  E.  Lahman  has  since 
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esided.  He  has  built  the  original  business  up  to  exten- 
ive  proportions  and  established  plants  in  other  towns, 
laving  secured  a -controlling  interest  in  the  Vinita  Ice 
ind  Light  Plant,  Charles  E.  Lahman  took  charge  of 
:his  business  and  eventually  built  one  of  the  best 
quipped  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  On  the  sale 
jf  this  plant  the  brothers  became  interested  in  the 
jstablishment  of  a modern  sanitary  bakery  in  Tulsa. 
projISoseoe  and  Charles  moved  to  this  city,  and  the  buUd- 
ng  and  equipment  of  the  Middle  West  Baking  Company, 
with  its  superior  product.  Middle  West  bread,  are  the 
result,  a success  of  which  they  may  be  justly  proud. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lahman  is  a republican,  but  men  and 
measures  are  of  more  importance  to  him  than  party. 
He  is  a man  of  simple  tastes,  big  hearted,  sympathetic, 
ifti  possessing  that  peculiar  love  for  children  that  the  child 
instinctively  recognizes  and  trusts,  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  good  cheer  that  has  helped  him  through  many 
difficulties.  By  his  first  marriage  he  has  one  daughter, 
Jessie,  now  Mrs.  John  E.  Elk  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  Pebruary,  1902,  Mr.  Lahman  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  Warnick,  who  like  him  was  born  and  reared 
in  Lee  County,  Illinois.  She  is  a woman  of  education 
and  ability,  a companion  with  whom  Oklahoma  has  been 
to  him  not  only  the  ‘ ‘ beautiful  land  ’ ’ of  the  Indian  but 
the  happy  land  of  home. 

W.  Julius  White.  The  historic  little  Village  of 
Harris,  which  acquired  its  name  from  its  founder. 
Judge  Henry  Harris,  had  among  its  early  white  set- 
tlers in  1885  two  energetic  and  progressive  young  men 
who  had  come  over  Bed  Eiver  from  Texas  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  Indian  country  and  thereby  make 
their  own  fortunes.  They  were  J.  E.  White  and  W.  A. 
Coleman,  and  a history  of  McCurtain  County  would  be 
sadly  incomplete  without  some  account  of  their  activi- 
ties during  a period  of  about  thirty  years. 

J.  E.  White  was  a native  of  Texas  and  grew  to  man- 
hood on  the  Indian  Territory  border.  His  first  avoca- 
tion was  that  of  farmer,  but  he  departed  from  that  to 
an  extent  when  he  moved  to  the  Indian  country  and  en- 
tered the  live  stock  business  with  W.  A.  Coleman.  This 
partnership,  the  activities  of  which  covered  a good  part 
of  the  Choctaw  region  south  of  the  mountains,  continued 
for  five  years,  when  Mr.  White  entered  the  mercantile 
business  at  Harris.  In  later  years  he  moved  to  the 
Village  of  Norwood  and  entered  the  merchandise  busi- 
ness, and  in  1902  became  one  of  the  first  merchants  of 
the  Town  of  Idabel.  Thereafter,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  August  25,  1914,  his  time  and  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  management  of  his  accumulated  interests 
which  consisted  of  farms  and  ranches,  a large  stock  of 
merchandise,  business  blocks  and  residences,  and  stock 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Idabel  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Haworth.  His  estate  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  McCurtain  County,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  it  he 
exhibited  enterprise  and  ability  that  characterized  him 
as  one  of  the  county’s  leading  men.  His  fortune  is  an 
example  of  what  a young  man  could  accomplish  by  em- 
bracing the  almost  innumerable  opportunities  of  the 
Indian  country  in  the  early  days  of  its  industrial  and 
commercial  history. 

J.  E.  White  married  Miss  Lena  Simpson,  who  pos- 
sesses Choctaw  blood,  being  descended  from  the  notable 
Hampton  family  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Her  father 
was  a white  man  who  married  into  the  Hampton  family, 
while  her  maternal  grandfather  was  a fullblood  Choctaw 
and  a district  chief  under  tribal  government  and  her 
Hampton  ancestors  had  much  to  do  with  the  making  of 
ireaties  and  agreements  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Choctaws.  Under  tribal  government. 


J.  E.  White  served  two  terms  as  sheriff  of  Eed  Eiver 
County  and  in  that  capacity  frequently  was  called  upon 
to  inflict  the  lash  punishment  on  men  charged  with  law 
infraction.  These  punishments  took  place  both  at  Kulli 
Tuklo,  county  seat  of  Eed  Eiver  County,  and  at  Alikchi, 
seat  of  the  District  Court  of  this  section  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Practically  his  sole  possession  when  he  married 
was  a horse.  He  built  a little  cabin  in  the  woods,  cleared 
a few  acres  of  timber  land,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
farmer  before  the  live  stock  industry  developed.  There 
were  no  railroads  then  and  after  he  began  to  deal  in 
cattle  his  most  convenient  market  for  stock  cattle  was 
Clarksville,  Texas,  beef  cattle  being  driven  to  Little 
Eock,  Arkansas.  Mrs.  White  still  survives  and  makes  her 
home  with  her  children,  Tuck,  a son,  and  May  and  Ola, 
daughters,  at  Idabel. 

W.  Julius  White,  son  of  J.  E.  and  Lena  (Simpson) 
White,  and  a worthy  representative  of  the  family,  was 
born  at  English,  Texas,  near  the  Indian  Territory  line, 
August  9,  1892.  After  attending  the  public  schools  he 
became  a student  at  the  Wall  School  at  Honey  Grove, 
Texas,  for  a time,  and  subsequently  completed  a business 
course  in  a commercial  college  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma, 
this  being  followed  by  a literary  course  at  Henderson 
College,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.  He  received  his  real 
business  training  under  the  able  preceptorship  of  his 
father,  and  at  the  time  of  the  elder  man’s  death  assumed 
the  management  of  his  vast  estate,  of  which  he  has 
since  had  charge.  He  is  accounted  one  of  the  energetic, 
prosperous  and  capable  young  business  men  of  the  town, 
a stanch  supporter  of  all  worthy  and  beneficial  move- 
ments, and  a general  favorite  among  those  with  whom 
he  has  come  into  contact. 

Mr.  White  was  married  March  31,  1912,  to  Miss  May 
Hines,  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  Mr.  White  is  a mem- 
lier  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and 
has  many  friends  in  fraternal  circles,  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness life,  in  McCurtain  County. 

Egbert  O.  Pinson.  The  proprietor  of  the  Capron 
Hotel,  the  only  hostelry  at  Capron,  Oklahoma,  Eobert  O. 
Pinson,  has  conducted  this  house  since  1907  and  under 
his  administration  of  its  affairs  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  hotels  in  Woods  County.  He  is  well  known, 
not  only  at  Capron,  but  throughout  the  county,  for  not 
only  does  his  position  bring  him  into  contact  with  people 
from  the  surrounding  country  but  he  has  resided  here  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  having  made  the  run  to  the 
Cherokee  Strip  at  its  opening,  in  1893.  Mr.  Pinson  is 
genial  and  courteous,  ever  seeking  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  provide  for  the  comforts  of  the  patrons  of  his 
house,  and  to  his  judicious  supervision  of  every  detail 
and  department  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
establishment  is  due  its  popularity  and  high  reputation. 

Mr.  Pinson  was  born  May  19,  1850,  in  a log  house  on 
a,  farm  in  McNairy  County,  Tennessee,  and  is  a son  of 
Charles  H.  and  Susan  (Davenport)  Pinson.  His  father 
was  born  April  14,  1814,  in  Prance,  and  in  1841  came  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in  Tennessee,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  October 
16,  1874.  Mrs.  Pinson  was  born  in  Mississippi,  March  16, 
1817,  and  died  at  Union  City,  Tennessee,  April  26,  1862. 
They  were  married  in  1834,  and  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  Dollie  F.,  who  is  the 

widow  of  William  Hancock,  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri, 
who  died  as  a Union  prisoner  in  Andersonville  Prison, 
in  1864,  during  the  Civil  war,  leaving  one  son.  Prank; 
Susan  A.,  who  is  deceased ; Franklin  Davenport,  who 
died  unmarried  as  a Union  solder  in  Andersonville 
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Prison,  in  1864;  John  Wesley,  who  was  also  unmarried 
and  died  in  1864  in  Anderson ville;  Robert  O.,  of  this 
notice;  and  William  McAlester,  who  is  now  a farmer  and 
merchant  at  Union  City,  Tennessee. 

Robert  O.  Pinson  was  reared  on  his  father ’s  farm  in 
Obion  County,  Tennessee,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  homestead,  on  which  he 
resided  until  reaching  the  age  of  twenty  years.  At  that 
time  he  took  up  steamboating  on  the  Mississi2>pi  River, 
running  between  St.  Louis  and  Memjjhis,  and  continueil 
to  be  thus  engaged  for  three  years,  holding  the  jtosition 
of  mate.  He  then  returned  to  the  farm  in  Obion  County, 
Tennessee,  where  he  continued  to  follow  agricultural 
pursuits  until  1878,  then  removing  to  Henry  County, 
Iowa,  where  he  followed  farming  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Pinson ’s  next  place  of  residence  was  Putnam 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  was  a coal  mine  o^Jerator 
and  farmer  for  six  years,  and  in  1892  removed  to  Pratt 
County,  Kansas,  where  he  established  a general  store  at 
the  Towm  of  Sawyer  and  conducted  it  for  one  year.  In 
1893  he  took  part  in  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip 
in  Oklahoma  and  was  successful  in  securing  a homestead, 
settling  on  land  two  miles  from  Caiiron.  There  he  con- 
tinued farming  for  thirteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  retired  from  agricultural  luirsuits  and  came  to 
Cajjron,  where  he  oi^ened  the  Cajiron  Hotel  in  1907,  and 
since  has  been  its  jn’oiu’ietor,  as  before  noted. 

Mr.  Pinson  was  married  Ajjril  20,  1877,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  to  Miss  A.  L.  MeCullem,  who  was  born 
January  28,  1860,  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  daughter  of  John 
MeCullem,  a native  of  Indiana.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinson:  Arthur  C.,  born  July  1, 

1880,  who  married  in  1904,  Pearl  Sheddy,  and  has  four 
children,  Edna  Rosa,  Robert  F.,  Harley  and  Kenneth; 
and  Rosa  May,  born  June  30,  1882,  who  married  in  1907, 
John  R.  Hinton,  and  has  five  children,  Alja  V.,  Opal 
Irene,  Hallie  May,  Charles  Richards  and  Katie. 

Mr.  Pinson  has  always  taken  an  active  jjart  in  civic 
movements  j)romoted  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
munity and  has  done  his  full  share  in  the  line  of  jiublic 
service,  having  served  as  marshal  of  Capron  for  seven 
years.  He  is  interested  in  fraternal  work,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  local  lodges  of  the  Masons  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  he  and  the  members  of  his 
family  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
the  movements  of  which  they  are  liberal  supporters. 

Mrs.  Lilah  D.  Lindsey.  One  of  the  greatest  living 
women  in  Oklahoma,  great  both  for  her  character  and 
personality  and  for  the  varied  works  she  has  accom- 
plished and  in  which  she  is  interested,  is  Mrs.  Lilah  D. 
Lindsey  of  Tulsa.  Mrs.  Lindsey  is  an  Indian  woman. 
Her  father  was  a Cherokee  and  her  mother  a Creek,  and 
their  names  were  John  and  Susan  (McKellop)  Denton, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Alabama  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  as  children  came  during  the  early  ’30s  to  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Indian  Territory.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Lind- 
sey was  of  a missionary  family,  and  becoming  a 
physician,  she  iiracticed  all  over  the  Creek  Nation  in  the 
early  days.  Mrs.  Lindsey  was  the  youngest  in  a family 
of  six  children,  four  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and  one 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

It  was  in  the  old  Tullahassee  Mission  School  of  the 
Creek  Nation  that  Mrs.  Lindsey  acquired  her  first  educa- 
tion. Her  mother  had  been  educated  in  the  same  school, 
and  the  daughter,  who  from  childhood  showed  an  eager- 
ness for  learning  and  an  ambition  for  accomidishment 
beyond  the  ordinary,  sought  every  opportunity  to  train 
her  mind.  At  that  time  Indian  girls  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  schools  until  the  age  of  twelve,  and  one  of  her 
early  disappointments  was  when  she  was  taken  at  the 
age  of  eight  to  the  mission  school  but  was  not  allowed 


to  enter.  Her  first  teacher  at  Tullahassee  Mission  was  ' 
Miss  Eliza  J.  Baldwin,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  more  ] 
than  any  other  one  person  was  instrumental  in  directing  j 
the  education  of  Mrs.  Lindsey  and  encouraging  her 
interest  in  the  broad  field  of  philanthropy  which  she  has 
since  made  her  life  work.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Mrs. 
Lindsey ’s  jiarents  both  died,  and  through  the  influence 
of  friends  she  went  to  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  having  jireviously 
attended  a seminary  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  At  Hillsboro, 
Ohio,  she  entered  the  Highland  Institute,  and  was  grad- 
iiated  with  honors  in  the  class  of  1883.  She  was  the 
first  Creek  Indian  girl  to  graduate  from  that  institution. 
While  there  she  was  urged  to  take  a medical  course  in 
order  that  she  might  practice  among  her  own  peojfle, 
since  she  possessed,  partly  as  an  inheritance  from  her 
mother,  a natural  ability  for  such  work,  and  has  always 
been  an  excellent  nurse.  In  her  childhood  Mrs.  Lindsey 
sjioke  only  the  Indian  language,  and  while  in  school 
devoted  herself  assiduously  to  the  learning  of  the  English 
language,  and  has  often  been  complimented  for  the  per- 
fect fluency  with  which  she  speaks  that  tongue. 

The  spring  before  her  graduation  from  Hillsboro  she 
was  apiiointed  by  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  Schools 
at  New  York  to  teach  at  the  Wealaka  Mission  in  Okla- 
homa, to  which  point  the  old  Tullahassee  Mission  had 
been  transferred.  Her  natural  ability  and  her  love  for 
teaching  soon  gave  her  a high  standing  as  an  able  edu- 
cator in  the  old  Indian  Territory.  She  taught  for  a 
time  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Wealaka,  also  at  the 
'Coweta  Mission,  and  for  about  three  years  at  Tulsa.  Thus 
altogether  she  spent  about  ten  years  in  the  mission 
schools.  After  her  marriage  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
her  friends  she  was  induced  to  accept  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  national  schools  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  having  full  confidence  in  her 
ability,  did  not  require  an  examination,  which  was  oth- 
erwise obligatory  upon  all  teachers. 

In  1884  at  the  Wealaka  Mission  Miss  Denton  was 
married  to  Col.  Lee  W.  Lindsey.  Colonel  Lindsey  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1845,  served  in  an  Ohio  regiment  of  cav- 
alry during  the  Civil  war,  and  after  peace  was  restored 
went  south  and  lived  for  several  years  in  Alabama,  and  ' 
superintended  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  building 
of  the  first  machine  shops  at  Birmingham.  He  became  a 
building  contractor,  and  during  the  ’70s  moved  to  the 
Creek  Nation  of  Indian  Territory.  Colonel  Lindsey 
completed  the  walls  and  enclosure  of  the  old  council 
house  of  the  Creek  Nation  at  Okmulgee.  He  moved  to 
Tulsa,  establishing  his  home  in  that  then  small  village 
in  1886,  and  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  central 
figures  and  influential  personalities  in  the  growing  metrop- 
olis of  Northeastern  Oklahoma.  The  Lindsey  home  in 
Tulsa  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  residences 
of  that  city. 

For  years  Mrs.  Lindsey  has  been  one  of  the  active 
factors  in  the  Women’s  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Southwest,  and  her  work  in  this  and 
other  organizations  has  made  her  name  known  through- 
out the  country.  An  interesting  sketch  of  her  activities 
was  published  in  1914  in  the  Wide  West,  and  some  of  its 
paragraphs  are  introduced  into  this  article.  “In  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  Mrs.  Lindsey  has  made  her  home 
in  Tulsa  her  interests  have  been  varied,  but  she  has  so 
systematized  her  work  that  she  was  able  to  effectually 
carry  out  every  plan  except  the  last  work  undertaken, 
which  was  the  establishment  and  care  of  a Florence  Crit- 
tenden Home  for  Fallen  Girls  at  Tulsa.  She  secured  the 
donation  of  a tract  of  land  for  this  home,  and  it  is 
still  her  greatest  ambition  to  see  such  an  institution  pro- 
vided and  maintained  at  Tulsa.  Failing  health  prevented 
her  from  realizing  her  ambition  immediately,  though 
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those  acquainted  with  her  persistence  and  energy  know 
that  the  work  is  only  deferred  and  not  abandoned. 

“Mrs.  Lindsey  has  been  a leader  in  practically  all 
woman’s  organizations  of  any  note  in  Tulsa.  She  did 
individual  charity  work  on  a large  scale  for  years.  She 
visited  the  sick,  personally  secured  donations  for  the 
needy,  and  practically  did  the  work  of  a humane  officer. 
Five  years  ago  she  organized  the  Humane  Society,  the 
work  having  grown  until  she  could  no  longer  care  for  it 
single  handed.  Her  interest  in  charitable  work  attracted 
the  attention  of  state  officials.  Governor  Haskell  ap- 
pointed her  as  the  Oklahoma  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Tuberculosis  Conference  held  at  Washington,  and' 
she  has  been  sent  to  numerous  state  charity  associations. 
Not  the  least  of  her  work  is  the  open  hearted  hospitality 
that  for  years  made  her  home  the  home  of  every  young 
man  or  woman  who  were  strangers  in  the  city. 

‘ ‘ She  is  an  ardent  church  worker  and  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  oldest  in  membership  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  in  Tulsa.  About  thirteen  years  ago  she 
added  W.  C.  T.  U.  work  to  her  other  duties  and  organ- 
ized a union  in  her  city.  From  that  time  until  statehood 
she  was  president  of  the  Indian  Territory  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  has  since  been  vice-president  of  the  Oklahoma  organ- 
ization, president  of  the  Tulsa  County  and  the  local 
union,  and  for  one  year  edited  the  official  organ  of  the 
Indian  Territory  W.  C.  T.  U.  At  the  World’s  Conven- 
tion of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  held  in  Boston  a few  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Lindsey  was  introduced  to  the  assembly  of  women 
from  all  nations  as  a ‘ real  native  of  America.  ’ Mrs. 
Lindsey  organized  both  the  Maccabees  and  the  Woman’s 
Belief  Corps  at  Tulsa.  She  is  a member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  latter  organization  and  one  year  audited  the 
books  in  Atlantic  City.  She  has  attended  nine  national 
G.  A.  E.  assemblies. 

‘ ‘ In  her  work  for  her  city  Mrs.  Lindsey  has  been  a 
searchlight,  seeking  out  the  needs  of  the  city  before  it 
felt  them.  She  has  ever  been  in  readiness  to  supply  the 
need  when  it  came.  She  gave  to  Tulsa  its  first  woman’s 
club,  because  she  organized  the  Tulsa  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  being  the  first  woman’s  club  ever 
organized  in  America.  She  gave  to  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma 
their  first  police  matron.  Eealizing  what  the  office  might 
be  made  to  accomplish  with  girls  taken  into  court,  Mrs. 
Lindsey  found  a woman  broad  enough  and  womanly 
enough  with  ability  to  fill  the  position.  When  she  met 
with  the  council  to  propose  that  such  an  office  be  created, 
she  had  the  preliminaries  so  well  planned  that  the  office 
was  created  and  the  woman  she  desired  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  begin  work  the  following  morning.  She 
has  also  been  vice  president  of  the  Women’s  National 
Eivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

‘ ‘ One  of  the  things  in  which  she  is  intimately  inter- 
ested is  the  preservation  of  old  Indian  landmarks,  espe- 
cially the  Creek  Capitol  Building  at  Okmulgee,  which 
she  hopes  to  see  made  into  a museum  for  the  preservation 
of  Creek  relies.  As  already  stated  her  husband  built 
the  stone  wall  about  this  building  and  set  out  the  trees 
around  it,  and  she  taught  a term  of  school  in  one  of  its 
rooms,  these  memories  as  well  as  tribal  patriotism  endear- 
ing the  structure  to  her.  ’ ’ 

If  in  the  subsequent  generations  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  womankind  bear  a proper  fruit  in  molding  human 
destiny  in  a noble  form,  as  now  seems  probable,  that 
achievement  will  be  based  upon  and  dependent  on  the 
pioneer  labors  of  such  devoted,  sincere  and  effective 
woman  leaders  of  the  present  time — not  least  among 
whom  is  Lilah  D.  Lindsey  of  Oklahoma. 

George  A.  Smith.  The  office  of  secretary  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  land  office  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
is  one  in  which  the  duties  are  important  and  laborious. 


Its  incumbent  must  necessarily  be  a man  of  action  and 
sound  judgment,  of  broad  experience  and  accuracy^ 
thoroughgoing,  and  possessed  of  the  capacity  to  han- 
dle the  multitudinous  and  diversified  business  incidental 
to  the  position,  which  includes  the  leasing  of  school 
lands  and  the  loaning  of  school  funds.  The  commission, 
which  consists  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state 
auditor,  state  superintendent  of  instruction  and  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  therefore  made  no  mistake 
when  they  selected  for  this  office,  in  January,  1915, 
George  A.  Smith,  of  Chandler.  It  was  no  accident 
which  thrust  this  position  upon  Mr.  Smith.  He  had  long 
been  an  Oklahoman,  and  in  his  career  as  educator, 
business  man,  agriculturist  and  journalist,  had  shown 
powers  of  will,  of  intelligence  and  decision,  and  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  judgment,  which  pointed  him  out 
as  a suitable  man  to  be  associated  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Danville,  Vermillion  County, 
Illinois,  February  25,  1868,  and  is  a son  of  William  H. 
and  Mary  A.  (Beasley)  Smith.  His  father,  a native 
of  Indiana,  enlisted  in  an  Indiana  volunteer  regiment 
during  the  Civil  war,  and  later  served  in  an  Illinois  regi- 
ment. He  accompanied  his  son  when  he  came  to  Okla- 
homa in  1891.  George  A.  Smith  was  reared  in  Indiana 
and  received  his  education  in  the  country  schools  of  that 
state.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  began 
teaching  school  in  the  winter  terms,  while  in  the  sum- 
mer months  he  devoted  himself  to  the  operation  of  a 
sawmill.  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1891  and 
began  teaching  school  in  Lincoln  County,  and  continued 
thus  engaged  until  the  fall  of  1896,  when  he  entered 
public  life  as  county  clerk  of  Lincoln  County, ‘an  office 
in  which  he  served  one  term,  from  January,  1897,  until 
January,  1899.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  turned  his 
attention  to  farming,  but  in  1901  entered  the  field  of 
journalism  by  his  purchase  of  the  Chandler  Tribune,  of 
which  he  has  since  continued  to  be  editor  and  publisher. 
The  Tribune  has  become  a potent  organ  of  opinion,  and 
under  Mr.  Smith’s  able  editorship  has  grown  and  devel- 
oped, now  enjoying  a large  circulation.  As  before  stated, 
Mr.  Smith  entered  upon  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
State  School  Lands  Commission  in  January,  1915,  and 
is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his 
position,  with  offices  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Mercantile 
Building,  although  he  still  continues  to  maintain  his 
home  at  Chandler.  Fraternally  Mr.  Smith  is  affiliated 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  in  which  order 
he  has  numerous  friends.  His  religious  connection  and 
that  of  the  members  of  his  family  is  with  the  Christian 
Church. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1891  to  Miss  Emma  Christy, 
a daughter  of  James  and  Martha  Christy,  of  lola, 
Kansas.  James  Christy  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Allen  County,  to  which  county  he  removed  as  a youth, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  enlisted  in  a Kan- 
sas regiment  of  volunteers  and  fought  throughout  the 
struggle.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith:  Euby,  Pearl,  Ojial  and  Olin,  the  last  two  named 
being  twins. 

Eev.  Philander  C.  Baird,  D.  D.  In  the  critical  atti- 
tude of  mind  which  many  modern  thinking  men  assume 
toward  almost  every  measure,  movement  or  establish- 
ment that  the  masses  believe  to  be  civilizing  and  cul- 
tural, the  Church  has  come  under  criticism  with  the  rest. 
To  the  superficial  observer  there  may  seem  to  be,  in 
some  sections,  a foundation  for  assertions  that  there 
are  symptoms  of  weakness  and  failure.  How  cheering 
then  and  inspiring  is  its  refutation.  Visit  Oklahoma  City 
and  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  see  the  other  side 
of  the  canvas,  a picture  of  devoted  zeal,  of  strengthening 
belief,  of  ever-widening  scope  of  Christian  usefulness. 
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Largely  has  this  state  been  brought  about  through  the 
vitalizing  power  of  its  present  pastor,  E'ev.  Philander 

C.  Baird. 

Doctor  Baird  was  born  at  DeWitt,  Clinton  County, 
Iowa,  May  7,  1863,  and  is  a son  of  Andrew  Henderson 
and  Isabel  W.  (Castor)  Baird.  Of  Scottish  descent, 
Andrew  H.  Baird  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but  ill 
health  prevented  service  in  that  direction  and  prudence 
dictated  an  outdoor  life,  which  he  found  in  farming 
combined  with  school  teaching.  In  early  manhood  he 
located  in  Ohio  and  from  there  went  to  Iowa  and  sub- 
sequently to  Missouri. 

It  was  on  the  Missouri  farm  that  Philander  C.  Baird 
spent  boyhood  and  youth,  attending  the  public  schools 
more  or  less  regularly  until  nineteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  took  a course  in  the  Paola  (Kansas)  Normal  school, 
following  which  he  taught  school  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time  to  enable  him  to  secure  means  for  a college  edu- 
cation, it  being,  just  then,  the  aim  of  his  ambition. 
After  a course  at  Amity  College,  at  College  Springs, 
Page  County,  Iowa,  he  was  graduated  in  1891  and  then 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1894.  His  next  advance  was  a 
post-graduate  course,  in  Semitic  languages,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  from  which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1898,  with  his  Ph.  B.  degree.  His  A.  B.  degree 
was  secured  in  1891. from  Amity  College,  which  in  1895 
conferred  the  A.  M.  degree  and  in  1901  the  degree  of 

D.  D.,  while  the  Xenia  college  conferred  the  B.  D.  degree 
in  1894. 

In  1898  Doctor  Baird  was  ordained  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  ministry  and  served  as  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  from 
1898  to  1900,  when  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Port  Dodge,  Iowa,  and 
continued  there  until  1907,  when  he  received  a call  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
entered  upon  his  ministry  here  with  a total  church  mem- 
bership of  a little  upward  of  500  individuals.  As  indica- 
tive of  the  vitalizing  power  before  referred  to  as  belong- 
ing to  Doctor  Baird,  his  church  membership  now  num- 
bers 1,300  and.  in  1911  the  present  magnificent  church 
edifice  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $150,000.  This  splendid 
modern  structure  of  modified  Greek  type  deserves  descrip- 
tion, for  its  construction  is  unusual  and  its  equipments 
for  an  outreaching  efficiency  that  has  had  a wonderful 
influence  on  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  city. 

The  building  itself,  in  external  appearance,  is  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  the  inside  fittings  and  furnish- 
ings are  lavish  and  luxurious.  The  building  is  of  steel 
construction  and  there  is  an  effect  of  spaciousness  in 
the  auditorium,  which  nominally  is  supposed  to  seat  an 
audience  of  1,800  persons  but  often  has  accommodated  a 
larger  number.  A great  organ  dominates  the  front  of 
the  auditorium,  a modern  instrument  with  chimes  of 
bells.  There  are  fifty-five  rooms  in  the  building,  rang- 
ing from  Bible  study  departments  to  kitchen,  including 
ladies’  parlors,  a special  room  for  men,  a finely  equipped 
nursery  and  accommodations  for  the  social  activities  of 
old  and  young.  The  church  has  its  own  boiler  house, 
its  elaborate  system  of  fire  protection  and  its  own 
vacuum  cleaning  plant.  The  church  maintains  six  choirs, 
none  singing  on  consecutive  Sundays.  Dominating 
everything,  directing,  vitalizing,  sympathizing,  uphold- 
ing  by  sermon  and  personal  service  is  Doctor  Baird,  a 
genial  presence  and  dependable  succor  in  time  of  dis- 
tress, a man  who  holds  the  confidence  and  love  of  his 
congregation  because  it  has  faith  in  him  and  who  is 
enabled  to  do  the  great  work  he  is  accomplishing  because 
he  has  faith  in  himself. 

Aside  from  his  ministerial  duties.  Doctor  Baird  has 
long  been  busy  and  useful  in  other  ways.  In  1902 


he  was  secured  by  the  Eedpath  Lyceum  Bureau  and 
spent  six  yeaus  in  the  winter  courses  in  the  lecture  field, 
and  since  then  has  done  considerable  lecturing  during 
the  summers,  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit.  The  subjects 
of  some  of  Doctor  Baird’s  lectures,  which  thousands 
have  heard  with  profit  and  pleasure,  were:  “Gump- 

tion,” a philosophical  discourse  on  the  simpler  life  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  a plea  for  plain  living;  “Pegging 
Away,  or  Steps  to  the  HaU  of  Fame,”  a question  of 
the  elements  of  success;  and  “Peerless  America,”  a 
purely  patriotic  address.  His  popularity  on  the  lecture 
field  might  have  led  a weaker  man  to  have  devoted  every 
energy  to  that  method  of  teaching,  but  it  is  as  a 
religious  teacher  and  leader  that  his  greatest  work  has 
been  done  and  in  this  direction  have  come  the  most 
valued  compensations. 

In  1892  Doctor  Baird  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Ida  May  Pollock,  who  is  a daughter  of  James  Eoss 
and  Agnes  Ellen  (Harper)  Pollock,  of  College  Springs, 
Iowa.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Baird  were  of  Scotch  descent 
but  natives  of  Canada,  and  they  came  early  to  Iowa. 
The  Pollocks  claim  the  noted  knight.  Sir  William  Pol- 
lock, of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  an  ancestor.  Joseph  E. 
Pollock  was  a prominent  citizen  of  College  Springs  and 
the  leading  merchant.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Baird  have  one 
son,  Phillip  Pollock  Baird,  who  was  born  in  1897,  and 
now  at  work  for  a master’s  degree,  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Doctor  Baird  and  family  reside  at  No.  1011 
North  Eobinson  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

With  the  enlightened  understanding  that  helps  make 
him  what  he  is.  Doctor  Baird  is  not  unmindful  of  public 
affairs  and  political  influences  and  performs  every  duty 
of  good  citizenship.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  republican 
party  but  is  too  broad  minded  a man  not  to  be  able  to 
recognize  merit  in  other  organizations. 

Close  as  has  been  his  devotion  to  the  higher  things  of 
life,  Doctor  Baird  has  the  wide  vision  that  makes  him 
understand  men  and  their  motives,  and  he  has  never 
hesitated  at  any  time  to  mingle  with  his  fellow  citizens 
on  an  equal  plane.  Through  sharing  in  their  daily  life 
and  in  their  recreations  as  well  he  has,  perhaps,  exerted 
an  influence  that  may  not  be  measured.  He  belongs  to 
the  Oklahoma  Division  of  the  Travelers  National  Pro- 
tective Association,  which  he  is  serving  as  chaplain,  and 
occupies  a like  office  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Under- 
writers Association.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Men’s  Dinner  Club,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  and  Country  Club.  That  Oklahoma 
City  has  been  benefited  by  the  life  and  activities  of 
Doctor  Baird  is  not  a matter  of  question.  His  deeds 
and  words,  in  public,  in  private  or  in  the  pulpit  show 
forth  a man  of  intellectual  and  moral  integrity.  His 
courage  in  facing  the  difficulties  of  early  life  may  well 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  hosts  of  young  men  in  whom 
he  is  always  interested  and  anxious  to  help,  and  his 
influence,  practically  and  spiritually,  to  not  only  his 
congregation  but  to  a still  wider  circle,  has  proved  bene- 
ficial and  lasting. 

Newton  W.  Gore.  One  of  the  interesting  and  colorful 
incidents  of  the  history  of  Indian  Territory  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Jont  Gore,  a young  man  of  Kentucky,  be- 
came associated  with  other  intrepid  and  venturesome 
young  men  in  the  development  of  the  Chickasaw  Indian 
country  something  like  fifty  years  ago.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  named  Overton,  who  afterward 
became  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  the  blood 
of  Jont  Gore  runs  in  the  veins  of  a good  many  Indians 
today.  Strangely  enough,  after  a few  years  Jont  Gore 
ceased  communicating  with  his  Kentucky  relatives  and 
nothing  is  known  by  them  of  his  later  life,  his  death  or 
his  progeny. 
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One  of  the  coysins  of  Jont  Gore  was  Thomas  Gore,  of 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  who  was  the  father  of  Newton  W. 
Gore,  an  attorney  at  law  practicing  at  Idabel,  the  county 
seat  of  McCurtain  County.  Newton  W.  Gore  did  not 
come  to  the  Indian  country  until  after  such  men  as  his 
father ’s  cousin  had  helped  to  develop  it  to  a {)oiut  where 
it  was  ready  for  statehood,  but  his  arrival  was  at  a time 
when  it  was  possible  to  witness  and  take  part  in  the  most 
remarkable  development  that  statehood  was  capable  of 
producing.  For  instance,  when  he  and  his  family  reached 
Idabel,  December  22,  1909,  there  were  but  seven  brick 
buildings  in  the  town,  whereas,  six  years  later  there  were 
fifty-two  brick  buildings,  practically  all  of  which  were 
occupied.  In  1909  the  Town  of  Idabel  had  about  700 
population ; in  1915  its  census  showed  a population  of 
3,000. 

In  April,  1910,  Newton  W.  Gore  was  appointed  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  of  McCurtain  County,  under  Bobert 
Steel,  the  first  elected  prosecuting  attorney  after  state- 
hood. On  September  1 following,  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Steel,  and  during  the 
month  of  September,  in  the  District  Court,  he  secured 
fourteen  convictions  in  the  trial  of  fifteen  criminal  cases. 
In  one  week  of  the  January,  1911,  term  of  the  County 
Court,  Mr.  Gore  obtained  fourteen  convictions  in  the 
prosecution  of  seventeen  cases  wherein  bootlegging  was 
charged,  and  his  term  of  county  attorney  ended  January 
9,  1911,  when  he  retired  from  office  with  a particularly 
cdimnendable  and  honorable  record  for  public  service. 
After  six  months  of  practice  alone,  Mr.  Gore  became 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Gore  & Horton.  This  part- 
nership lasted  eighteen  months  and  thereafter  for  a like 
period  Mr.  Gore  again  practiced  by  himself,  when  the 
present  partnership,  that  of  Gore,  Hosey  & Jones,  was 
created.  One  of  the  strongest  legal  concerns  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  it  has  been  identified  with  a number  of  the 
most  important  cases  tried  in  the  courts  here  in  recent 
years,  and  its  members  are  highly  regarded  in  the 
profession  as  thorough,  learned  and  honorable  legists. 

Newton  W.  Gore  was  born  at  Owensboro,  Daviess 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1871,  ami  is  a son  of  Thomas  and 
Nannie  (Hollingsworth)  Gore.  There  was  one  other  son 
in  the  family,  Thomas  K.,  who  is  still  a resident  of 
Owensboro,  where  he  is  chief  of  the  city  fire  department. 
Newton  Hollingsworth,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Gore,  was 
mayor  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  one  time,  and  another 
brother,  Gordon  Hollingsworth,  was  minister  to  Peru 
under  the  administration  of  President  Hayes  and  judge 
of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Kentucky  following 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  Miss  Mary  Hollingsworth,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Gore,  founded  in  1866  the  Louisville  Bap- 
tist Orphans  Home,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  beginning 
with  a five-room  cottage.  In  1909  Mary  Hollingsworth 
became  bereft  of  her  eyesight  and  was  retired  on  full 
salary  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institution,  and  died  in  1911  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one  years.  The  institution  which  she  founded 
then  occupied  a modern  five-story  building  and  had  230 
inmates.  Dr.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  one  of  the  leading 
Baptist  ministers  of  the  South,  then  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  returned  to  Louisville 
to  preach  her  funeral  sermon.  Another  sister  of  Mrs. 
Gore  is  Mrs.  John  J.  Hickman,  wife  of  a temperance 
worker  of  national  reputation,  who  lives  at  Columbia, 
Missouri. 

The  early  education  of  Newton  W.  Gore  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and  later  he  attended 
the  private  college  of  Mell  and  Williams,  at  Bowling 
Green.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Burkhead, 
now  occupying  a place  on  the  bench  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892,  although  he  did  not 
begin  practice  until  1902,  when  he  opened  an  office  at 
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Morgantown,  Kentucky,  in  the  meantime  having  been 
engaged  in  business  as  a druggist  and  having  become  a 
registered  pharmacist. 

Mr.  Gore  was  married  in  1892  at  Morgantown,  Ken- 
tucky, to  Miss  Lelia  Bone,  who  had  been  a classmate  at 
school.  They  have  one  son.  Bice,  who  is  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Idabel,  and  who,  when  he 
was  given  that  position,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
was  the  youngest  officer  of  a national  bank  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Gore  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
in  which  he  has  been  steward  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masons,  in  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter, 
Commandery,  Consistory  and  Shrine,  and  in  Kentucky 
was  grand  preservant  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge.  Mr. 
Gore  is  a member  of  the  McCurtain  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Oklahoma  Bar  Association  and  holds  mem- 
bership also  in  the  Commercial  Law  League  of  America. 
Formerly  he  belonged  to  the  National  Geographic  Society. 

Samuel  S.  Gregg,  M.  D.  Although  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  states,  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  up-to-date.  This  she  owes  to  the  ambitious  and 
energetic  character  of  her  citizens,  who,  coming  from 
the  various  other  states  of  the  Union,  have  succeeded 
in  a remarkably  brief  time  in  building  up  a great  and 
flourishing  commonwealth.  Among  these  energetic 
citizens  was  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Gregg,  one  of  the 
principal  founders  of  the  Town  of  Capron,  Woods 
County.  Doctor  Gregg  was  born  on  the  homestead  of 
Bobert  Washington,  cousin  of  George  Washington,  near 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  January  23,  1846,  and  died 
at  Capron,  Oklahoma,  June  13,  1911,  when  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  Beared  on  the  old  Washington  plantation 
near  Wheeling,  he  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in 
his  studies,  graduating  from  the  high  school  _ at  the  age 
of  eleven  years.  .At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  Twelfth  Begiment  of  New  Jersey 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  served  three  years.  He  was 
with  Sherman  on  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  was  in  many 
important  engagements,  but  was  never  seriously  wounded. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  service  he  was  attached 
to  the  medical  corps,  acting  as  a sergeant.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  made  a prospecting  tour  to  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  from  this  trip  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  where  he  was  graduated  after  a four  years’ 
course.  He  then  located  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  but  in 
1871  removed  to  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  organization  of  that  county,  being  a 
member  of  the  original  town  site  company  of  McPherson. 
He  was  the  first  physician  there  and  established  the  first 
drug  store  in  the  town.  He  shot  buffalo  on  the  town 
site  and  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  pioneer  life 
of  the  vicinity.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Harper,  Kansas, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  medical  practice  for  one  year. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to  Attica  in  the 
same  state  and  there  practiced  his  profession  until  1893, 
also  conducting  a di'ug  store.  In  the  last  mentioned 
Doctor  Gregg  was  one  of  those  who  partici]iated  in  the 
rush  for  land  in  the  newly  opened  Cherokee  strip,  and 
secured  a tract  now  occupied  by  a part  of  the  Town  of 
Capron.  He  was  the  first  physician  in  the  town,  which 
was  originally  named  Warren,  and  was  one  of  its 
builders,  as  already  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  confusion 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  another  town  with  a 
similar  name,  the  name  of  Warren  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Virgil,  in  honor  of  a son  of  Doctor  Gregg. 
Later  it  was  changed  to  Capron  for  a similar  reason. 
Benjamin  Gregg,  a brother  of  the  doctor,  was  the  first 
postmaster. 

Doctor  Gregg  was  married,  December  24,  1875,  at 
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Newton,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Finnan,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  and  Katherine  (Wheeler)  Finnan,  and  who 
was  born  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  28,  1856.  Her 
father  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  her  mother  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Two  children  were  born  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg — Virgil  Hugh  and  Maude  Alma. 

Virgil  Hugh  Gregg,  born  at  McPherson,  Kansas, 
October  23,  1878,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  became  a musician.  In  1897  he  enlisted  as 
sucli  in  the  United  States  army  and  spent  two  years  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  as  instructor  in  the  Thirty-second 
Eegimental  Band,  having  the  rank  of  corporal.  After 
his  discharge  from  the  army  he  was  one  of  eighty  out  of 
500  who  passed  the  examination  for  teacher  in  the 
Philippine  service.  After  teaching  two  years  at  Canton 
he  became  principal  of  a normal  school  at  San  Fernando, 
and  was  later  supervisor  of  schools  of  the  Island  of 
Cebu,  spending  in  all  thirteen  years  in  the  service.  He 
was  married  in  1914  to  Miss  Lulu  May  Reid,  of  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  in  which  city  he  now  resides,  being  business 
manager  of  the  Utah  Mining  News. 

Maude  Alma  Gregg,  born  January  23,  1884,  at 
McPherson,  Kansas,  was  graduated  in  1898  from  the 
high  school  at  Attica,  that  state,  and  in  1901  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Slie  is  now  a registered  phar- 
macist, and  a landscape  artist  of  ability.  She  was 
married,  October  8,  1913,  to  Guy  C.  Boling,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  this  town.  He  is  a descendant  of  the 
Boling  family  of  Virginia,  and  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  tlie  Kansas  Rural  Credit  Association  of  Emporia, 
Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boling  make  their  home  with 
her  mother. 

In  1915  Mrs.  Gregg  laid  off  Gregg’s  Second  Addition 
to  Capron,  and  now  owns  640  acres  adjoining  the  town 
on  the  east.  Her  residence  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  finely  appointed  in  Woods  County,  being  supplied 
with  a private  electric  light  plant,  sewerage  and  other 
modern  facilities.  A lady  of  refinement  and  education, 
she  is  also  a first  class  business  woman  and  is  widely 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  county.  Her  chief 
pride  is  in  the  memory  of  her  husband’s  character  and 
achievements,  and  in  her  two  children,  who  have  reflected 
credit  upon  their  upbringing. 

Sims  Duvall  Bevill,  M.  D.  Possessed  of  ability, 
independence  and  originality,  Sims  Duvall  Bevill,  M.  D., 
since  the  beginning  of  his  practice  at  Heavener,  has 
shown  a tendency  to  think  for  himself  and,  while  careful 
and  conservative,  to  draw  away  from  many  of  the 
ancient  dogmas  which  have  held  the  medical  profession 
in  leash  for  many  years.  Only  thirty  years  of  age,  his 
talents,  hard  work,  conscientious  devotion  and  persever- 
ing zeal  have  already  led  him  to  an  established  place  in 
his  profession  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  who  have 
watched  his  growth  and  development. 

Doctor  Bevill  was  born  at  Winfield,  Scott  County, 
Arkansas,  January  5,  1885,  and  is  a son  of  Doctor 
Cheves  and  Nancy  (Roberts)  Bevill,  natives  of  Alabama. 
He  comes  naturally  by  his  predilection  for  his  calling,  his 
father  having  been  a practicing  physician  of  Arkansas 
for  thirty  years,  now  being  located  at  Waldron,  Scott 
County,  where  he  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  medical 
and  surgical  practitioners.  Dr.  Sims  D.  Bevill  was 
reared  at  Winfield,  where  he  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  when  still  a youth  decided 
upon  a career  in  medicine.  For  a number  of  years  he 
studied  faithfully  under  the  preeeptorship  of  his  father, 
and  with  this  capable  training  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  where  he  pursued  a full  medical 
course  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1911  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Immediately  after  his 


graduation.  Doctor  Bevill  located  at  Heavener,  Okla- 
homa, and  this  city  has  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
success  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  His 
rise,  while  rapid,  has  been  consistent  and  fairly  won, 
and  he  has  gained  not  only  a practice  of  satisfying  pro- 
portions and  representative  character,  but  a reputation 
and  standing  among  his  professional  brethren.  He  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  clinics  of  the  celebrated 
surgeons,  the  Doctors  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  and 
has  never  ceased  to  be  a student,  devoting  himself  con- 
stantly in  his  leisure  moments  to  research  and  investi- 
gation. At  this  time  he  is  division  surgeon  for  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad,  and  a member  of  the 
Southern  Medical  Association,  the  Le  Flore  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  is  well  and  prom- 
inently known  in  Masonry,  having  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  and  being  a member  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Doctor  Bevill  was  married  November  26,  1910,  to 
Miss  Eva  Dixson,  of  Mansfield,  Arkansas. 

Howard  O.  McClure.  To  such  sterling,  enterprising 
and  progressive  citizens  as  Mr.  McClure  does  the  fine 
City  of  Tulsa  owe  much  of  its  progress  along  both 
civic  and  material  lines  and  its  definite  prestige  as  one 
of  the  important  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of 
the  state.  Mr.  McClure  has  here  been  engaged  in  the 
retail  hardware  and  implement  business  since  1905,  and 
is  the  leading  representative  of  this  important  line  of 
mercantile  enterprises  in  the  city.  His  belief  in  the 
still  greater  advancement  of  Tulsa  has  been  manifested 
in  action  of  productive  order  as  well  as  through  effective 
exploitation  of  the  city’s  manifold  advantages  and 
attractions,  and  this  municipality  can  claim  no  more 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  a citizen  than  is  he  whose  name 
introduces  this  paragraph  and  whose  circle  of  friends 
in  the  community  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  his  ac- 
quaintances. 

Mr.  McClure  claims  the  fine  old  Hoosier  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity  and  both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents  were  numbered  among  the  sterling  pioneers 
of  that  commonwealth.  He  was  born  in  the  City  of 
Wabash,  Indiana,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  Decem- 
ber 25,  1865.  In  Indiana  were  also  born  his  parents, 
Thomas  W.  and  Anna  (Silver)  McClure,  and  there  they 
continued  to  maintain  their  home  during  their  entire 
lives,  the  father  having  passed  away  in  1898,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six  years,  and  the  mother  having  been  sixty-five 
years  at  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1902.  They  became 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  living, 
and  of  the  number  the  subject  of  this  review  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth. 

Thomas  W.  McClure  was  reared  on  a pioneer  farm 
in  Indiana  and  his  early  educational  advantages  were 
those  of  the  common  schools  of  the  period.  He  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  loyal  sons  of  Indiana 
to  respond  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Fourteenth  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery,  with  which 
well-ordered  and  valiant  command  he  took  part  in  many 
battles  and  skirmishes.  In  one  of  the  several  engage- 
ments at  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  he  was  captured  by 
the  enemy,  and  he  was  taken  thence  to  the  odious  prison 
pen  at  Andersonville.  He  finally  escaped  by  means  of 
a tunnel  that  had  been  laboriously  excavated  for  some 
distance  through  the  ground,  and  in  thus  providing  a 
means  for  gaining  liberty  he  was  assisted  materially  by 
the  two  comrades  who  escaped  with  him,  after  the  three 
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lad  been  held  captive  for  some  time.  Taking  the  North 
Star  for  their  guide,  the  three  fugitives  traveled  by 
aight,  and  in  the  meanwhile  subsisted  on  sweet  pota- 
toes and  such  other  eatables  as  they  could  find  en  route. 
Dn  a rainy  night  they  encountered  the  Confederate 
pickets,  who  were  startled  and  affirighted  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fugitives,  whose  capture,  however,  they 
finally  effected.  Mr.  McClure  and  his  comrades  were 
making  their  way  without  boots  or  shoes,  their  trousers 
esti.*  yore  in  tatters,  and  to  afford  protection  for  the  upper 


parts  of  their  bodies  they  had  encased  themselves  in 
lour  sacks,  which  were  drawn  over  their  heads.  Thus 
they  must  have  seemed  to  their  captors  veritable  appa- 
ritions when  they  first  made  their  appearance.  So 
extraordinary  was  their  apparel  and  general  appear- 
ance that  after  they  had  been  placed  on  a train  for  the 
return  trip  to  the  prison,  their  guard  placed  them  on 
exhibition  in  the  freight  ear,  to  which  they  charged  to 
Spectators  an  admission  fee  of  10  cents  at  the  various 
points  where  the  train  stopped  en  route.  The  three 
comrades  remained  in  prison  at  Andersonville  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  enduring  untold  hardships  and  hor- 
rors, and  they  received  honorable  discharge  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  which  place  they  repaired  after 
their  release.  Three  and  one-half  years  of  service  was- 
given  by  and  accredited  to  Mr.  McClure  in  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  his  record 
was  one  of  fidelity  and  valor.  Eeturning  to  his  native 
state,  Mr.  McClure  engaged  in  the  furniture  business 
in  the  City  of  Wabash,  where  he  continued  to  be  iden- 
tified with  this  line  of  enterprise  for  more  than  thirty 
years  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  the  local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Eepublic  and  was  one  of  its  most  influential  and  hon- 
ored comrades,  his  political  allegiance  having  been  given 
to  the  republican  party. 

Howard  0.  McClure  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  when  he  there  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  sheet-metal  trade.  He  became  a skilled  workman 
in  this  line  and ' thereafter  learned  the  trade  of  ma- 
chinist. He  then  became  a locomotive  engineer  in  the 
service  of  the  Erie  EaUroad,  and  while  thus  engaged  he 
maintained  his  home  in  the  City  of  Chicago  from  1886 
to  1890.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired  from  the  railway 
service  and  engaged  in  the  retail  hardware  business  in 
Chicago,  where  he  continued  to  be  identified  with  this 
line  of  enterprise  until  his  removal  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  has  maintained  his  residence  since  1905  and 
where  he  holds  precedence  as  the  leading  hardware 
merchant  of  the  county,  his  business  having  here  been 
established  upon  a somewhat  modest  scale  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  fair  dealings  and  progressive 
policies  having  enabled  him  to  develop  an  enterprise  of 
most  substantial  and  profitable  order. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  McClure  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Tulsa,  and  he  is 
now  serving  as  its  president,  in  1915.  For  two  terms 
he  held  the  presidency  of  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club, 
with  whose  progressive  policies  and  high  civic  ideals 
he  has  been  in  the  fullest  accord,  and  during  his  second 
term  as  president,  in  1909,  the  club  equipped  what 
became  known  as  the  “booster  train,’’  which  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  the  East,  with  stopovers  in  the 
cities  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City.  This  noteworthy  railway  trip  of  exploita- 
tion had  a duration  of  twenty-one  days,  and  entailed 
the  expenditure  of  $21,000  on  the  part  of  the  Tulsa 
Merchants’  Club,  Commercial  Club  and  Traffic  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  McClure  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  mem- 
bers of  this  expedition  for  the  advancement  and  exploi- 


tation of  the  advantages  of  Tulsa  and  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Aside  from  his  hardware  business  he  has 
various  other  local  interests,  including  real  estate  invest- 
ments, and  is  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Tulsa.  His  political  proclivities  are  indicated  by 
the  stalwart  support  he  gives  to  the  cause  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Tulsa  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
is  affiliated  with  Delta  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  with  Tulsa  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1892,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  McClure  to  Miss  Matie  Parcells,  who  was 
born  iu  the  City  of  Eichmond,  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
and  the  only  child  of  this  union  is  a daughter,  Loraine, 
who  remains  at  the  parental  home  and  is  one  of  the 
popular  young  women  in  the  representative  social  activi- 
ties of  Tulsa. 

Charles  Walter  Mason.  In  recent  years  no  more 
forceful  character  has  impressed  itself  upon  legal  cir- 
cles of  Oklahoma  than  the  county  attorney  of  Nowata 
County,  Charles  Walter  Mason.  While  his  methods  of 
procedure  have  at  times  been  called  spectacular,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  discharge  well  and  faithfully 
the  duties-  of  his  office,  and  that,  not  yet  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  he  has  already  attained  a position  gained 
by  most  men  only  after  many  years  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Mason  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Monroe 
County,  Ohio,  December  11,  1887,  and  is  a son  of  Frank 
and  Luella  (Shankland)  Mason.  His  grandparents, 
George  and  Martha  Mason,  were  born  in  Scotland,  and 
on  coming  to  the  United  States  settled  as  pioneers  in 
Monroe  County,  Ohio,  where  they  cultivated  a farm  and 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural  endeavors 
throughout  their  lives.  Their  first  home  was  a log  cabin, 
and  although  in  later  years  they  erected  a more  pre- 
tentious residence,  the  old  log  house  still  stands  on  the 
farm  as  a memento  of  the  early  days.  Of  their  five 
sons,  Frank  was  the  third  and  was  born  at  Woodsfleld, 
Monroe  County,  Ohio,  in  1863.  He  grew  up  in  a pioneer 
atmosphere  and  assisted  his  father  in  clearing  the  farm 
and  in  its  cultivation,  in  the  meantime  securing  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  He  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age  when  he  decided  to  try  for  the  office  of 
register  of  deeds  of  Monroe  County,  there  being  at  that 
time  sixteen  other  candidates,  and  won  handily,  subse- 
quently succeeding  himself  and  serving  in  all  for  seven 
years.  In  1903  he  came  to  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  and  here 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  abstract 
business.  He  is  a democrat  politically  and  iu  fraternal 
affairs  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr. 
Mason  married  Miss  Luella  Shankland,  who  was  born 
at  Summerfield,  Noble  County,  Ohio,  in  1867,  and  three 
sons  have  been  born  to  this  union;  Charles  Walter,  Eon- 
aid  and  Claris. 

After  attending  the  public  schools,  Charles  W.  Mason 
entered  Grant  University,  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee, 
and  when  he  had  graduated  therefrom  became  a student 
in  the  law  department  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, being  graduated  therefrom  in  1911  with  his  degree. 
He  had  come  to  Nowata  with  his  parents  in  1903,  and 
when  his  college  career  was  completed  returned  to  this 
city,  where  in  1912  he  was  appointed  city  attorney.  He 
served  one-half  a term,  and  was  later  elected  for  a full 
term,  but  before  it  was  completed  resigned  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  county  attorney  of  Nowata  County,  in 
November,  1914.  A number  of  interesting  incidents 
attach  to  his  race  for  this  office,  as  described  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  8t.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  of 
.January  3,  1915,  from  which  we  quote:  “When  every- 
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body  told  him  there  was  ‘ no  use,  ’ that  he  was  too  young 
and  should  wait  awhile,  and  that  no  democrat  could 
defeat  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Nowata  county,  Charles  Walter  Mason  donned 
his  uniform  as  leader  of  the  noted  saxaphone  band, 
strapped  his  big  saxaphone  over  his  shoulder,  made 
music  and  speeches  during  an  exciting  campaign  and  won 
the  election  by  347  votes,  whereas  only  three  other  demo- 
crats were  elected  and  the  leader  of  them  by  only  thirty- 
four  votes.  Imitating  the  methods  of  the  late  Bob 
Taylor  of  Tennessee,  whom  Mason  learned  to  admire 
while  he  was  a student  of  law  in  Nashville,  and  making 
practical  some  of  the  methods  attributed  to  Blackie  Daw, 
a character  created  by  George  Randolph  Chester  for  his 
series  of  Wallingford  stories,  Mason  won  this  fight,  as 
he  had  won  otliers,  by  assembling  the  crowds  with  his 
music,  impressing  ujion  them  his  striking  personality, 
and  making  them  believe  that  a change  was  needed  in 
the  office  of  county  attorney  and  that  he  was  the  man 
to  fill  the  bill.  Mason’s  Scoteh-Irish  father  had  polities 
bred  in  the  bone  and  the  son  suffers  no  lack  of  the 
talent  by  reason  of  being  a generation  removed.  The 
younger  Mason  has  been  jndling  nearly  all  his  twenty- 
seven  years  to  get  a foothold  in  politics,  and  three  times, 
by  sheer  force  of  will,  and  the  exercise  of  strategy 
worthy  the  emulation  of  more  doughty  politicians,  he 
has  succeeded.  And  he ’s  not  done  yet,  for  if  the  music 
in  him  holds  out  and  his  instruments  do  not  lose  their 
chords,  he  expects  to  advance  another  step  in  due  time. 
When  the  campaign  of  last  spring  came  on  the  demo- 
cratic leaders,  confessing  that  the  republican  county 
attorney  had  made  good  and  practically  conceding  him 
another  term,  could  find  no  candidate  to  enter  the  race. 
They  hadn ’t  looked  for  Mason.  He  didn ’t  have  to  be 
found  by  anybody  but  Mason.  ‘I’ll  admit,’  he  says, 

‘ that  for  the  first  time  I didn ’t  think  I had  a chance 
in  politics,  and  then  I got  to  thinking  of  the  success  of 
Bob  Taylor  and  of  the  tactics  of  my  old  friend  Blackie 
Daw.  I gathered  together  the  band  and  started  the 
campaign.  My  saxaphone  was  a winner  nearly  every- 
where, but  once  in  a while  I reverted  to  the  use  of  my 
old  national  guard  bugle  to  get  the  crowds  together.  At 
the  country  schoolhouses  I used  a smaller  saxaphone. 
Well,  when  the  election  was  over,  I had  won  by  347 
votes,  while  the  next  nearest  democratic  plurality  was 
that  of  the  candidate  for  countv  .iudge  who  received  a 
plurality  of  thirty-four  votes.  That’s  what  I call  bust- 
ing a political  band  wagon  with  a saxaphone.’  In  this 
campaign  Mason  used  a freak  automobile  also.  He  took 
the  bed  from  an  old  Ford  that  practically  was  a wreck 
and  replaced  it  with  a tin  bent  into  the  shape  of  a cigar, 
fat  in  the  middle  and  running  to  a point  at  the  ends. 
When  he  sat  at  the  wheel  only  his  head  and  shoulders 
were  visible  above  the  bulge.  The  old  mill  made  a lot 
of  noise,  just  as  Mason  had  planned  it  should  do.  and 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign  everybody  was  talking 
about  the  saxaphone  chap  riding  in  a campaign  cigar.” 

Mr.  Mason ’s  service  in  the  county  attorney ’s  office  is 
one  which  has  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  courts  and 
bar  and  has  ulaced  him  still  deeper  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  He  is  a close  student  of  his  profession  and 
belongs  to  the  Nowata  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association.  His  fraternal  con- 
nections include  membership  in  Nowata  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M. ; Nowata  Lodge  No.  1151,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  of  which  he  is  past  exalted  ruler; 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  of  which  he  is  past 
president;  and  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  Delta  Theta 
Phi,  college  fraternities,  in  all  of  which  he  is  popular. 

Mr.  Mason  was  married  December  25,  1914,  to  Miss 
E’uth  Cobbs,  who  was  born  in  Kansas. 


Edgar  E.  Cochran.  In  spite  of  its  political  aspect,  the 
Grandfather  Law,  so  called,  that  was  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Oklahoma  Constitution  in  1910 
operated  in  sections  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  white  ; 
man’s  government.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  political 
aspect  was  inconspicuous  in  a reasonable  consideration' 
of  the  law  in  a community  where  negroes  either  dom- 
inated or  held  a balance  of  power.  Although  the  law  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1915,  it  was  rigidly  and  patriotically  enforced 
by  many  election  officials  while  it  was  in  force.  The  four 
years  of  its  operation,  therefore,  constitute  a period  of 
political  history  not  of  secondary  interest. 

A unique  situation  arose  in  McCurtain  County,  a prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which  required  extraordinary  patriot- 
ism and  courage.  Two  voting  precincts  of  the  county 
contained  a ]iredominance  of  negro  voters.  An  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Grandfather  Law  there  meant  nothing  short 
of  bloodshed,  for  the  negroes  were  goaded  by  their  own 
ideas  of  alleged  unfair  treatment  and  the  spirited  prop- 
aganda of  the  political  party  that  sought  to  control  their 
vote. 

Mr.  Cochran,  whose  name  heads  this  review,  had  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  McCurtain  County  Election 
Board  and  to  him  principally  was  given  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  To  put  the  conduct  of  the  election  in  the 
negro  precincts  in  the  hands  of  negroes  meant  that  suf- 
frage would  be  as  free  there  as  citizenship,  and  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  enforce  the  literacy  test. 
After  some  conferences  the  board  concluded  to  abolish 
the  voting  precincts  in  these  communities.  This  was  ^ 
undeniably  a radical  step,  and  one  that  well  nigh  pro- 
voked bloodshed.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  United 
States  officials  on  the  ground  that  state  officials  were  in- 
terfering with  the  right  of  men  to  vote  for  federal 
officers,  and  following  that  representation  marshals  and 
deputies  came  into  McCurtain  County  and  made  an  in- 
vestigation. Prosecutions  never  ensued,  however,  prob- 
ably for  the  reason  that  arrests  were  made  in  another 
county  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  The  two 
voting  precincts  abolished  were  those  of  Shawneetown 
and  Harris,  and  up  to  this  writing  (1915)  they  have  not 
been  reinstated. 

Mr.  Cochran  had  been  a pioneer  settler  of  the  county. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  fifth  of  the  line  of  lawyers  that 
settled  there  after  the  establishment  of  Idabel  in  1902. 
He  had  been  a party  leader  for  several  years  before 
statehood  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  county 
election  board  immediately  after  Oklahoma’s  admission. 
It  would  require  much  space  to  adequately  describe  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  in  the  early  years  of  statehood  in 
their  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  in  Indian 
Territory,  where  men  of  a second  generation  had  never 
voted.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  county 
election  board  to  teach  men  their  new  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  he  became  truly  a pioneer  reformer  and  edu- 
cator. Misunderstandings  twice  caused  him  to  be  haled 
before  the  District  Court  on  a writ  of  mandamus,  but 
at  no  time  was  he  shown  to  have  acted  other  than  within 
his  province. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  advanced  in  his  political  career  in 
1911  by  appointment  to  the  post  of  county  judge  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  T.  J.  Barnes,  who  resigned.  In  1912  he  was 
reelected  to  succeed  himself  and  held  the  office  until 
January,  1915.  One  of  his  principal  duties  as  judge  was 
probate  work  relating  to  Indian  guardianships  and 
estates,  and  in  3V2  years  of  service  he  approved  700  dead 
claim  deeds.  There  is  an  interesting  story  of  his  early- 
day  experiences  that  will  aptly  illustrate  the  virgin  state 
of  the  county  at  the  time  of  statehood.  A client  who  was 
charged  with  theft  near  Valliant  objected  to  trial  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace  there,  and  a change  of  venue  was 
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granted  to  the  court  of  Justice  Cox,  who  lived  two  days’ 
travel  up  in  the  Glover  Mountains.  Cochran,  his  client, 
a witness  and  the  county  attorney  traveled  on  horseback 
to  the  seat  of  the  court  of  Justice  Cox.  It  was  bitter 
cold  weather  in  January  and  the  slow  journey  was  like 
unto  those  taken  by  the  pathfinders  of  the  Indian  coun- 
try. The  trial  consumed  a day  and  the  defendant  was 
acquitted. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  born  June  18,  1880,  at  Boenhmond, 
Arkansas,  and  he  is  a son  of  Martin  M.  and  Harriet  A. 
(Holman)  Cochran.  His  father  and  paternal  grand- 
father, were  Baptist  ministers  in  Arkansas,  the  latter  a 
man  of  considerable  note  in  Arkansas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  a powerful  preacher  of  the  Word.  He  was  mur- 
dered near  Wheelock  Academy,  in  what  is  now  McCurtain 
County,  Oklahoma,  while  traveling  back  to  his  Arkansas 
home  after  a prospecting  trip  that  took  him  as  far  as 
Denison,  Texas.  A negro  employed  at  the  country  house 
where  he  spent  a night  en  route  followed  the  old  gentle- 
man into  the  timber  the  next  morning,  assaulted  him  with 
an  axe,  robbed  him,  and  left  his  victim  to  die.  He  made 
his  escape,  but  a posse  later  captured  him  and  he  con- 
fessed to  the  heinous  crime  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
deed.  Dudley  Cochran  was  widely  known,  not  alone  as 
a minister  of  the  gospel  but  as  a legislator  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  in  his  native  state  he  filled  other  posi- 
tions of  public  prominence.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  the  subject  was  Joseph  Holman,  now  living  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  He  was  a pioneer  settler  in 
Sevier  County,  Arkansas,  and  once  was  judge  of  _ his 
county  and  a member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  lived 
a highly  useful  and  creditable  life,  and  when  retired  from 
active  life  by  reason  of  his  age  his  county  lost  the  serv- 
ices of  a man  who  had  been  faithful  to  it  through  long 
years  of  active  life. 

Edgar  Cochran  had  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  ArkansaSj  and  in  1905  he  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  re- 
ceiving his  law  degree  at  that  time.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Ashdown,  Arkansas,  but  in  December  decided  to  move  to 
Idabel,  Indian'  Territory,  where  he  might  find  more  ready 
opportunities  in  a newer  country,  and  later  removed  to 
Valliant.  Mr.  Cochran  was  in  practice  in  Valliant  until 
1911.  While  there  he  was  associated  in  partnership  with 
Edmund  Gardner,  a well  known  Chocta-w  Indian  lawyer, 
and  later  he  became  a partner  of  William  P.  Stewart, 
who  was  a member  of  the  first  State  Senate  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Cochran’s  first  practice  in  Indian  Territory  was  be- 
fore Judge  Spaulding,  who  was  United  States  commis- 
sioner at  Garvin.  He  came  to  Idabel  in  1911. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  married  April  16,  1907,  at  Benloman, 
Arkansas,  to,  Miss  Nancy  Louise  Meredith.  They  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  Mr.  Cochran  is 
fraternally  identified  by  his  membership  in  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Masonic  order,  being  well  advanced 
in  the  latter.  He  is  a member  of  the  County  and  State 
Bar  associations  and  in  1915  was  president  of  the  county 
body.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  now  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Valliant,  that  being  the  first  bank  organized  there, 
and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  well  conducted  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  to  be  found  there  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Cochran  has  one  brother,  D.  M.,  who  is  a teacher 
and  is  now  located  at  Valliant. 

James  M.  Gaume,  M.  D.  Since  1907  Doctor  Gaume 
has  been  located  at  Byron  and  has  been  steadily  growing 
in  reputation  and  skill  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  Alfalfa  County.  He  is  one  of  the 
earnest  and  capable  men  in  the  medical  profession  m 


that  section  and  has  as  yet  hardly  reached  the  full  tide 
of  his  success. 

While  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  either  in  Kansas 
or  Oklahoma,  James  M.  Gaume  was  born  November  11, 
1876,  at  Danville,  Ohio,  a son  of  Augustus  J.  and  Mary 
M.  (Colopy)  Gaume.  His  father  was  born  in  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  in  1848,  a son  of  parents  who  were  born 
in  France.  Augustus  Gaume  was  a merchant,  cigar 
manufacturer  and  farmer,  and  farming  was  chief  among 
his  occupations  throughout  his  active  career.  In  1881, 
when  Doctor  Gaume  was  five  years  of  age  he  moved  ou-t 
to  Kansas,  buying  land  in  Harper  County,  two  miles 
east  of  Danville,  and  continued  his  successful  work  as  a 
farmer  there  until  his  death  February  4,  189,3.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1869,  was  born  in  Knox  County,  Ohio,  July 
10,  1851,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Sapp)  Colopy, 
who  were  natives  of  Vermont.  Mrs.  Gaume  died  Decem- 
ber 2,  1912,  at  Danville,  Kansas,  and  was  likewise  a 
communicant  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  had  five 
children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  living,  as 
follows:  Bertha  Estella,  born  December  20,  1872,  mar- 
ried in  1899  Ney  Titus,  and  they  are  now  farmers  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  Canada;  Harry  Wilfred,  born 
August  4,  1874,  was  married  in  1903  to  Lizzie  Smith- 
hisler,  and  he  is  now  a leading  physician  at  Harper, 
Kansas;  the  third  in  age  is  Dr.  James  M.  Gaume; 
Francis  Eolla^nd,  born  November  1,  1879,  married  in 
1902  to  Laura  Follot,  and  is  now  a farmer  in  Alberta, 
Canada;  Lamy  Augustus,  born  January  5,  1889,  is  a 
farmer  at  Danville,  Kansas,  and  was  married  in  1910  to 
Phoebe  Ernest. 

The  farm  in  Harper  County,  Kansas,  was  the  scene 
of  Doctor  Gaume ’s  early  rearing,  and  he  attended  a 
Catholic  parochial  school  at  Danville  and  also  the  Central 
Kansas  Normal  at  Great  Bend.  In  1906  he  graduated 
from  the  Ensworth  Central  Medical  College  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  in  the  same  year  began  practice 
at  Jennings,  Kansas.  After  one  year,  in  1907,  he 
removed  to  Alfalfa  County,  Oklahoma,  and  has  since 
resided  at  Byron.  He  .is  a member  of  the  county  and 
state  medical  societies  and  in  1914  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  county  society.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  by  reason  of  his 
special  skill  and  a,ttainments  in  that  direction  is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Association  of  Orificial  Surgeons. 

At  Wichita,  Kansas,  May  14,  1909,  Doctor  Gaume 
married  Miss  Mabel  V.  Blanchard,  daughter  of  James  L. 
Blanchard,  who  is  now  living  at  Byron,  Oklahoma.  She 
was  born  September  20,  1886,  at  Smith  Center,  Kansas. 
They  have  two  children,  LaMont,  born  at  Byron  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1910,  and  James  Garnet,  born  September  14, 
1915.  Doctor  Gaume  is  a Catholic,  in  which  faith  he 
was  reared,  while  his  wife  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

Eichard  M.  Johnson,  M.  D.  While  Doctor  Johnson, 
who  is  proprietor  of  the  Oklahoma  Naturopath  Institute, 
possesses  the  degree  of  the  regular  doctor  of  medicine, 
and  was  himself  a medical  practitioner  many  years  ago, 
he  became  convinced  early  in  his  professional  career  tha't 
the  administration  of  medicine  in  the  usual  sense  for 
the  cure  of  disease  was  subject  to  so  many  errors  and 
dangers  that  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously  follow 
out  his  chosen  vocation.  From  the  beginning  he  had 
made  a close  study  of  the  curative  principles  contained 
in  natural  agencies  and  became  convinced  that  nature, 
if  allowed  a free  hand,  would  effect  a greater  proportion 
of  successful  cures  than  all  the  poisonous  drugs  in  the 
pharmacopeia.  Thus  as  a result  of  study,  observation 
and  experiment.  Doctor  Johnson  finally  took  his  present 
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stand  as  a naturopath,  a curative  science  which  insists 
upon  the  use  of  nature ’s  own  remedies  in  the  treatment 
of  all  human  diseases.  He  has  done  probably  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  perfect  this  science,  and  the 
Oklahoma  Naturopath  Institute  has  in  consequence  gained 
wide  recognition  and  is  an  institution  of  which  Oklahoma 
City  and  the  state  are  properly  proud.  The  institute  is 
located  in  the  Herskowitz  Building  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Born  in  Indiana,  November  10,  1855,  Eichard  M. 
Johnson  is  a son  of  Jonas  and  Mary  (Price)  Johnson. 
The  Johnson  family  originated  in  North  Carolina,  where 
they  were  firm  adherents  of  the  Quaker  faith  and  conse- 
quently opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  on  which 
account  they  left  the  South  and  became  pioneer  settlers 
in  Indiana.  In  Indiana  both  the  grandfathers  of  Doctor 
Johnson  assisted  in  organizing  and  operating  the  under- 
ground railway  of  slavery  days.  Jonas  Johnson  and  wife 
were  both  natives  of  Indiana,  and  the  former  was  a 
farmer.  During  the  war  he  went  out  with  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Indiana  Eegiment,  and  while  participating  in 
Grant’s  campaign  against  Vicksburg  was  the  first  man 
to  be  killed  in  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson.  Thus  Doctor 
Johnson  was  only  a child  when  his  father  was  slain  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Union  cause,  and  from  an  early  age  he 
has  been  dependent  on  his  own  resources.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana  and  in  1878  was  graduated 
M.  D.  from  the  Missouri  College  of  Medicine.  After 
several  years  of  practice  he  abandoned  the  profession 
for  the  reason  that  the  more  he  became  familiar  with  the 
conventional  and  accepted  methods  of  medical  practice 
the  more  he  disliked  it.  Other  lines  of  business  engaged 
his  attention  for  several  years,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
took  up  and  pursued  privately  the  study  of  the  relief  of 
mankind  without  recourse  to  the  knife  and  drugs.  Sub- 
sequently he  studied  osteopathy,  graduated  from  that 
course  in  1898,  and  in  1901  completed  a course  in  Ger- 
man naturopathy,  followed  by  similar  attainments  in 
the  science  of  electro-therapeutics,  chiropractic,  food  sci- 
ence and  kindred  other  drugless  methods.  During  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years  Doctor  Johnson  has  received 
twenty-seven  diplomas,  two  of  them  being  honorary 
degrees,  and  he  is  a master  of  electro -therapeutics  and 
of  somopathy. 

Doctor  Johnson  practically  originated  the  science  of 
naturopathy  after  he  came  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1901, 
and  has  not  only  practiced  that  science  for  the  past 
ten  years  but  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  it  to  others. 
Naturopathy  is  as  old  as  the  world.  It  means  going 
back  to  nature  to  correct  the  ailments  of  mankind  by  use 
of  natural  remedies.  The  science  as  perfected  by  Doctor 
Johnson  means  the  elimination  of  all  errors  and  the 
teaching  by  comparative  methods  of  the  proper  uses  of 
food  such  as  nature  supplies,  without  recourse  to  drugs 
or  poisons.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  natural  way 
of  living  and  in  a word  naturopathy  is  the  science,  art 
and  philosophy  of  removing  the  cause  of  disease  with 
methods  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
employing  water,  herbs,  light,  heat,  cold,  air  and  food, 
each  of  these  elements  being  applied  as  may  be  indi- 
cated for  individual  cases. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Naturopath  Institute  it 
has  had  a flourishing  growth  and  has  performed  a val- 
uable service.  In  addition  to  Doctor  Johnson  from  three 
to  five  assistants  are  employed  all  the  time,  with  an 
average  of  from  100  to  150  patients  treated  daily.  He 
has  a drugless  sanitarium  at  801  East  Fifth  Street,  and 
there  treats  all  conditions  of  so-called  incurable  troubles. 
The  College  of  Naturopathy  maintains  a thirty-month 
course  and  not  only  graduates  its  students  in  naturop- 
athy but  also  with  degrees  in  mechano-therapy,  chiro- 
practic, physio-medico  and  electro-therapy,  and  also  in 


aristophagy,  which  as  the  name  indicates  means  tha 
eating  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  foods. 

In  1882  Doctor  Johnson  married  Miss  Eosa  Watkins 
of  Ohio.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Wister  Johnson.  Doctor  Johnson  resides  at  801  East 
Fifth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Eugene  A.  Lilly.  One  of  the  pioneer  business  men 
of  Oklahoma  is  Eugene  A.  Lilly,  who  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  was  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business 
at  El  Eeno,  and  in  the  same  line  of  enterprise  has  been 
identified  with  Tulsa  since  the  early  beginnings  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Lilly  has  a very  important  record  in  Masonry, 
and  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  public  spirited  citizens 
of  this  great  commonwealth. 

Eugene  A.  Lilly  was  born  at  Lilly  Chapel  in  Madison 
County,  Ohio,  May  8,  1858,  a son  of  James  and  Matilda 
(Anderson)  Lilly.  The  parents  were  born  in  Ohio,  his 
father  in  Boss  County  in  1816  and  living  to  1874.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Madison  County,  and  died  in  1859. 
She  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  four  of  whom  are 
still  living,  with  Eugene  the  seventh  and  the  youngest. 
James  Lilly  received  his  education  in  Boss  County,  Ohio, 
and  became  prominent  as  a farmer,  stockraiser,  buyer 
and  shipper  in  Madison  County.  His  enterprise  brought 
about  the  founding  of  an  important  village  in  that 
county.  This  had  its  beginning  in  a donation  by  him 
of  the  ground  on  which  a Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  bunt.  This  was  known  as  Lilly  Chapel,  and  around 
it  subsequently  grew  up  a village  and  the  postoffice  and 
town  took  the  name  Lilly  Chapel,  and  it  is  still  known 
as  such.  At  the  time  of  his  death  James  LiUy  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
Madison  County.  In  his  early  years  he  had  voted  with 
the  whig  party  and  later  became  a republican. 

Eugene  A.  Lilly  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Madison  County,  at  London,  and  sub- 
sequently attended  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at 
Delaware  and  in  1880  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  with  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
Thus  equipped  for  business  by  a liberal  education,  he 
went  out  to  Dakota  Territory  and  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  and  in  cattle  ranching  at  Bismarck  and 
in  Emmons  County.  He  continued  in  those  lines  in 
Dakota  up  to  1887.  His  next  location,  after  selling  out, 
was  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  where  he  developed  some 
important  interests  in  insurance  and  loan  activities  up 
to  1892.  He  then  came  south,  and  located  in  the  new 
City  of  El  Eeno,  where  he  opened  his  office  for  the 
handling  of  real  estate,  loans  and  insurance.  Prom  El 
Eeno  Mr.  Lilly  removed  to  Weatherford  in  this  slate, 
continued  in  the  real  estate,  insurance  and  loan  business 
up  to  1905,  and  then  after  a year  of  travel,  which  took 
him  as  far  west  as  California,  he  returned  to  Oklahoma, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1906  established  himself  in  business 
at  Tulsa.  Tulsa  was  at  that  time  a young  village  with 
a great  deal  of  promise  as  to  its  future,  and' Mr.  LiUy 
showed  keen  foresight  in  identifying  himself  as  closely 
as  possible  with  its  destiny.  For  the  past  nine  years 
he  has  handled  a large  bulk  of  the  general  loan  and 
insurance  business  in  this  community. 

Mr.  Lilly’s  Masonic  record  begins  with  his  initiation 
in  1881  into  Chandler  Lodge  No.  138,  A.  P.  & A.  M., 
at  London,  Ohio.  He  dimitted  from  this  lodge  to  become 
a charter  member  of  Western  Star  Lodge  at  Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma,  and  served  as  first  master  of  the  new 
lodge.  At  this  time  he  is  an  honorary  life  member  of 
Delta  Lodge  No.  425,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  at  Tulsa,  having 
served  as  its  first  master.  He  took  his  chapter  degrees 
in  Adoniram  Chapter  at  London,  Ohio,  dimitted  and 
became  a charter  member  of  Weatherford  Chapter,  B. 
A.  M.,  and  served  as  first  high  priest  there.  He  is  now 
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a member  of  Tulsa  Chapter,  E.  A.  IVI.  He  became  a 
Knight  Templar  in  Palestine  Commandery  at  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  in  1882,  was  subsequently  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Commandery  at  El  Eeno,  and  served  as  the 
first  recorder  of  that  organization.  He  subsequently 
joined  Weatherford  Commandery,  K.  T.,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  Trinity  Commandery  at  Tulsa.  He  belongs 
to  Guthrie  Consistory,  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish Eite,  is  a K.  C.  C.  H.,  and  served  as  grand  junior 
and  senior  warden  and  deputy  grand  master  of  Okla- 
homa, though  on  account  of  his  vacation  and  absence 
from  the  state  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  office  of  grand 
master.  He  has  held  various  offices  in  the  grand  chap- 
ter of  the  Eoyal  Arch  Masons  of  Oklahoma. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lilly  has  been  a republican,  but  in 
1912  he  supported  the  progressive  nominee.  On  May 
6,  1902,  Mr.  Lilly  married  Mary  Veronica  McCarron. 
Mrs.  Lilly  was  born  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

A.  H.  Constant.  The  year  1915  marked  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Town  of  Ada,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  its  citizens  recalled  that  the 
man  who  selected  the  site  and  drove  the  first  stakes  that 
marked  boundary  lines  of  town  lots  was  still  a resident. 
A.  H.  Constant,  as  a pioneer  of  the  Chickasaw  country, 
possessed  the  foresight  of  the  successful  business  man 
when  he  saw  the  possibilities  here  for  the  establishing 
of  modern  communities  and  of  important  commercial 
and  industrial  institutions.  The  first  railroad  survey  had 
been  completed  through  what  is  now  Pontotoc  County 
and  sections  of  the  railroad  were  under  construction. 
That  an  important  commercial  center  would  be  estab- 
lished in  this  community  was  certain.  Mr.  Constant,  who 
was  then  and  had  for  eight  years  been  manager  for  the 
Valley  Grain  and  Milling  Company,  at  Pauls  Valley, 
in  company  with  W.  H.  P.  Trudgeon,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
and  George  B.  Eennie,  of  Pauls  Valley,  obtained  pos- 
session of  190  acres  of  land,  of  Indian  ownership,  and 
March  19,  1900,  began  platting  the  Town  of  Ada 
thereon.  The  Indian  right  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Een- 
nie and  he  delegated  to  Mr.  Constant  the  power  of 
attorney  to  sell  the  lots.  The  first  house  was  built  by 
Mr.  Eennie,  being  completed  May  20,  1900,  and  other 
houses  built  previous  to  the  following  December,  when 
the  Frisco  Eailroad  was  completed  to  Ada  were  of  lum- 
ber that  was  hauled  forty  to  fifty  miles  by  wagon,  from 
Pauls  Valley,  Wynnewood  and  Davis. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Constant  became  the  manager  at 
Ada  for  the  Laidlaw  Lumber  Company  and  during  the 
early  building  days  sold  $30,000  worth  of  lumber  to 
home  and  business  house  builders  here,  before  the  rail- 
road was  built  into  the  town.  He  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  town  government  and  the  election  of  the 
first  mayor  and  city  council,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
first  board  of  education  and  held  the  position  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  Mr.  Yarborough  became  the 
first  public  school  teacher  in  the  town.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  first  year  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
whom  the  townsite  had  been  obtained,  recognized  the 
surveys  of  the  townsite  company,  although  approval 
was  not  made  until  1903. 

A.  H.  Constant  was  born  September  4,  1866,  at  Buf- 
falo, Illinois,  and  is  a son  of  Adam  H.  and  Mary  F. 
(Greening)  Constant.  His  father,  a native  of  Illinois, 
now,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-six  years,  is  living  at  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kansas.  The  paternal  ancestry  is  of  French 
and  English  origin  and  some  of  those  who  came  to 
America  produced  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Constant’s  mother’s  people  were  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Constant  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Illinois  and  Kansas  and  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  at  Fort  Scott,  after  graduating  from  which  he 


entered  the  educational  profession,  being  for  three  years 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas.  On 
March  30,  1890,  he  settled  at  Purcell,  Indian  Territory, 
where  he  later  became  associated  with  the  Purcell  Mill 
and  Elevator  Company.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  United  States  Court,  at  Ada,  a position  which  he 
held  until  the  advent  of  statehood  in  1907,  serving  under 
the  administrations  of  United  States  Judges  Hosea 
Townsend  and  J.  T.  Dickerson.  He  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  having  Ada  designated  as  a United  States 
Court  town,  over  Eoff. 

Mr.  Constant  was  married  at  Frankfort,  Indiana,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1891,  to  Miss  Florence  Waggoner,  who  died 
April  11,  1915,  ending  a life  of  usefulness  in  the  service 
of  her  husband  and  children,  her  church  and  the  people 
she  loved.  There  are  two  children : Harold  W.,  aged 
nineteen  years;  and  -Edith  Mae,  who  is  twelve.  Mr. 
Constant  has  one  brother,  Gershom  K.  Constant,  who  is 
a farmer  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Constant  is  a member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  from  which  he  holds  a cer- 
tificate of  past  chancellorship.  He  is  a meihber  of  the 
Ada  Commercial  Club,  and  one  of  the  town’s  most  val- 
uable and  valued  uplift  workers.  He  has  been  a repub- 
lican since  attaining  his  majority,  is  a member  of  the 
Eepubliean  State  Central  Committee,  was  a member  of 
the  Territorial  Central  Committee  before  the  securing 
of  statehood,  and  has  been  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  Pontotoc  County  Central  Committee.  He  has  been 
the  incumbent  of  various  positions  of  importance  in  the 
community  in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a century,  and  for  two  years  subsequent  to 
statehood  was  referee  in  bankruptcy  in  a district  com- 
prising four  counties,  including  Pontotoc  County. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Constant  has  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  land  titles,  and  has  evolved  one  of 
the  most  attractive  systems  of  abstracting  to  be  found 
in  the  state.  Due  to  the  fact  that  every  tract  of  land 
in  this  section  of  the  state  has  been  owned  by  Indians 
as  wards  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
necessity  of  departmental  approval  in  all  land  transfers, 
the  work  required  in  completing  a title  for  abstract 
purposes  has  not  been  inconsiderable.  Every  abstract 
of  title  in  this  section  bears  a form  approved  by  the 
Interior  Department  showing  the  acquirement  of  the 
land  by  Indian  treaty  in  1825.  The  complete  abstract 
must  show  also  all  data  relating  to  the  allottee,  includ- 
ing his  enrollment  by  the  Dawes  Commission.  In  the 
triple  capacity  of  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  Home  Title  Guaranty  Company,  Mr.  Constant  is 
well  and  favorably  known  in  business  circles,  and  to  his 
capability,  judgment  and  foresight  must  be  accredited 
the  greater  part  of  this  concern’s  success.  He  and  his 
children  reside  in  their  comfortable  home  at  Ada,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  conveniences  which  years  of  industry 
have  brought. 

Chester  E.  O ’Neal.  Eeeent  investments  and  explo- 
rations in  the  mountain  section  of  MeCurtain  County  of 
a New  York  syndicate  indicate  that  the  lead  and  zinc 
belt  that  has  been  extensively  developed  in  Northeast 
Oklahoma  extends  into  the  Choctaw  country.  This  syn- 
dicate ’s  operations  have  been  in  the  Hochatown  vicinity 
and  have  attracted  capitalists  here  from  Prance  and 
England  who  have  made  explorations  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  Kiamichi  Mountains.  Granite,  asphalt  and 
limestone  are  found  in  the  mountains  also,  probably  in 
paying  quantities  at  certain  points.  There  is  no  longer 
a great  timber  reservation  in  MeCurtain  County.  'The 
surplus  lands  of  the  Choctaws  that  once  were  segregated 
in  a large  body  are  being  sold  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  settlers  and  this  has  occasioned  the  at- 
traction here  of  men  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
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investigate  probable  rich  natural  resources  that  for  gen- 
erations have  been  hidden  under  department  regulations. 
One  of  the  original  miners  of  McCurtain  County  was  one 
Calvin  Howell,  who  claimed  to  be  a Choctaw  of  one 
thirty-second  blood  and  who  many  years  ago  established 
a ranch  near  Hochatown.  lie  was  looked  upon  by  his 
people  as  being  a dreamer  and  crank  and  made  little 
development.  Eecent  activities,  however,  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  ranch  indicate  the  dreams  at  which 
his  friends  laughed  may  come  true.  Expert  geologists 
who  have  visited  McCurtain  County  in  recent  years  have 
been  convinced  that  there  are  evidences  here  of  the 
presence  of  imirortant  ijockets  of  oil  and  gas,  and  devel- 
opment has  commenced  along  those  lines.  The  Garvin 
Oklahoma  Oil  Company  is  drilling  a well  near  Garvin, 
and  the  McCurtain  County  Oil  Company  is  procuring 
leases  i)reparatory  to  development. 

One  of  the  leading  real  estate  and  loan  dealers  of 
Idabel,  a man  who  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  county  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  one  of  those  most  heavily  interested  in  the  oil  and 
gas  projects  of  this  part  of  the  state,  is  Chester  R. 
O’Neal.  Mr.  O’Neal  came  to  Idabel  in  1907,  in  time  to 
witness  the  pulling  of  stumps  out  of  the  original  busi- 
ness streets  of  the  town.  For  several  years  he  had  b.een 
gaining  practical  and  helpful  experience  in  the  real  es- 
tate business  at  Texarkana,  Arkansas,  and  upon  coming 
here  entered  the  real  estate  business  on  his  own  account. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  local  history  that  he  procured 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
first  deed  to  Indian  land  sold  in  McCurtain  County.  He 
laid  out  the  second  addition  to  Idabel,  known  as  the 
Choctaw  Addition,  and  sold  all  the  lots.  When  he  came 
here  it  was  only  three  blocks  from  the  business  section 
to  a dense  forest,  a portion  of  which  became  the  Okla- 
homa Addition,  and  in  it  Mr.  O’Neal  built  his  permanent 
home.  In  eight  years  he  has  loaned  more  than  .$1.50,000, 
on  real  estate  in  the  county  and  this  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  county. 

An  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  the  white  man  who  has 
divested  the  Indian  of  much  of  his  substance,  is  among 
the  recollections  of  Mr.  O’Neal  of  earlier  years  here. 
Ephiraham  McKinney,  a Choctaw,  stout,  robust  and  ap- 
parently in  the  best  of  health  and  with  his  family  the 
owner  of  1,000  acres  of  fine  land,  was  stricken  with 
quick  consumption.  A physician  who  visited  him  in 
company  with  Mr.  O ’Neal  said  he  had  but  a few  days 
to  live.  Illness  had  emaciated  him  to  a mere  shadow 
and  he  lay  on  a dirty  quilt  in  an  open  and  unfurnished 
house  in  the  country.  He  asked  for  soda  pop,  which  his 
attendants  provided,  and  then  the  physician  injected  a 
drug  that  temporarily  revived  him.  It  was  learned  then 
that  he  was  hungry,  penniless  and  friendless.  “I’m 
going  to  die  pretty  soon,’’  he  W'hispered  to  Mr.  O’Neal, 
‘ ‘ and  I want  you  to  take  care  of  my  family.  ’ ’ Mr. 
O’Neal  promised  to  give  them  as  much  attention  as  he 
could.  The  Indian,  possessor  of  1,000  acres,  died  in 
want.  The  property  lay  in  Carter  County,  in  the  region 
now  embraced  by  the  great  Healton  oil  field,  and  it  was 
out  of  his  reach  and  out  of  his  control. 

Chester  E.  O’Neal  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1879,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  E.  and  Jennie  L. 
(Quigley)  O’Neal.  His  father  and  mother  now  live  in 
Idabel,  where  Thomas  E.  O’Neal  is  engaged  in  the 
timber  and  lumber  business,  an  enterprise  which  he  had 
followed  for  a number  of  years  in  Texarkana,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed  from  Missouri.  There  were  two 
sons  in  the  family,  one,  Walter  W.  O’Neal,  being  con- 
nected with  the  International  Creosoting  Construction 
Company  of  Texarkana.  After  leaving  the  ppblie 


schools,  Chester  R.  O ’Neal  became  engaged  in  business 
with  his  lather,  but  subsequently  entered  the  employ 
at  Texarkana  of  the  E.  E.  Company,  with  wdiich  con- 
cern he  remained  for  fourteen  yeais,  or  until,  as  before 
stated,  he  came  to  Idabel. 

Mr.  O’Neal  was  married  in  Missouri,  in  1900,  to  Miss 
Anna  M.  Eaton,  and  they  have  three  children:  Lillian, 
born  in  1902;  and  Chester  E.,  Jr.,  and  Marguerite,  twins, 
born  in  190(1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Neal  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  His  fraternal  affiliations  are  with 
the  lodges  of  the  Masons  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

Andrew  J.  Ross.  To  have  the  distinction  of  being 
consistently  designated  a pioneer  citizen  of  Oklahoma 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  person  thus  honored  has 
attained  to  advanced  age.  This  is  signally  evident  in 
the  case  of  Andrew  Jackson  Ross,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  took  jiart  in  the  opening  of  the’  Cherokee  Strip,  in 
Oklahoma  Territory,  to  settlement  in  1893,  and  who  has 
long  been  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  and  influential 
citizens  of  Woods  County  and  who  is  now  engaged  in 
the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  thriving 
little  City  of  Alva,  though  he  resides  upon  and  gives  his 
personal  supervision  to  his  well  improved  farm,  situated 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Alva. 

Mr.  Ross  is  a native  of  Illinois,  was  an  infant  at  the 
time  of  the  family  removal  to  Kansas,  in  the  inoneer  era 
of  the  history  of  the  Suntlower  State,  where  he  was 
reared  to  maturity;  he  received  his  professional  training 
in  the  State  of  Indiana;  and  in  the  vigorous  new  State 
of  Oklahoma  he  has  found  a most  inviting  stage  for  large 
and  worthy  achievement  in  his  profession,  as  a broad- 
minded and  progressive  citizen  and  as  a resourceful 
factor  in  connection  with  the  basic  industry  of  agricul- 
ture. He  has  held  various  offices  of  j)ublie  trust,  is  loyal 
and  public-spirited  to  the  highest  extent  and  is  a 
representative  citizen  who  well  merits  recognition  in  this 
Standard  History  of  Oklahoma. 

On  a farm  in  Douglas  County,  Illinois,  Mr.  Ross  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  December,  1869,  a son  of  John  F. 
and  Mary  A.  (Young)  Ross.  The  father  was  born  jn 
Franklin  County,  Indiana,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844, 
Ills  parents  having  been  pioneers  of  the  Hoosier  State, 
to  which  they  removed  in  an  early  day  from  their  native 
State  of  Virginia,  their  residence  having  been  continued 
in  Indiana  until  the  time  of  their  death  and  both  having 
been  representatives  of  families  that  were  founded  in 
Virginia,  the  historic  Old  Dominion,  in  the  colonial  era 
of  our  national  history. 

John  F.  Ross  continued  his  residence  in  Indiana  until 
1869,  when  he  removed  to  Douglas  County,  Illinois, 
w’here  the  subject  of  this  review  was  born  in  December 
of  that  year,  as  already  noted  in  this  context.  In  the 
following  year  the  family  removed  to  Kansas  and  John 
F.  Ross  there  entered  claim  to  a homestead  of  Govern- 
ment land,  in  Washington  County.  With  the  passing 
years  he  became  one  of  the  substantial  farmers  and 
stock-growers  of  that  county,  where  he  developed  and 
improved  a fine  landed  estate  and  where  he  became  a 
venerable  and  honored  pioneer  citizen  of  the  City  of 
Emporia,  Lyon  County,  his  retirement  from  active  labor 
and  business  affairs  having  occurred  in  1910.  John  P. 
Ross  was  a gallant  soldier  of  the  Union  during  the 
climacteric  period  of  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  served 
as  a member  of  Company  P,  Eighteenth  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry.  His  service  covered  a period  of 
4%  years,  or  virtually  during  the  entire  war,  and  he  rosf 
from  private  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  with  which  he 
was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  long  and  wear" 
conflict.  He  took  part  in  seventeen  important  battl* 
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and  fifteen  skirmishes,  besides  numerous  minor  engage- 
ments, and  endured  the  full  tension  of  great  campaigns, 
with  their  incidental  hardships  and  iierils.  He  was  never 
seriously  wounded  and  never  caj^tured.  His  abiding 
■jiterest  in  his  old  comrades  in  arms  was  shown  by  his 
long  affiliation  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic, 
and  he  was  always  uncompromising  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  cause  of  the  republican  party.  He  died  at  Emporia, 
Kansas,  on  September  12,  1915. 

In  the  year  1866,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
John  F.  Boss  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Young,  who  was  born  at 
Andersonville,  Franklin  County,  Indiana,  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1847,  and  who  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in 
a family  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  (Walker)  Young,  who 
'were  natives  of  England  and  who  were  pioneer  settlers 
lin  Indiana,  where  they  continued  to  reside  until  their 
[death.  John  F.  and  Mary  A.  Boss  became  the  parents 
of  five  children,  concerning  whom  the  following  brief 
data  are  entered:,  Andrew  J.,  of  this  sketch,  is  the  first 
born;  Edward  Henry,  who  was  born  in  1872,  died  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1894;  Miss  Minnie  Grace,  wdio  was 
born  January  20,  1870,  remains  with  her  venerable 
' parents  at  their  pleasant  home  in  the  City  of  Emporia, 
Kansas;  James  Franklin  was  born  in  1880,  and  his  death 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  June,  1896;  and  Charles  Sumner, 
who  was  born  February  20,  1885,  is  an  expert  printer, 
his  residence  being  at  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Beared  to  adult  age  under  the  conditions  of  the  home- 
stead farm  in  Kansas,  Andrew  J.  Boss  early  gained 
wholesome  fellowing  -with  honest  toil  and  endeavor  and 
j he  has  retained  an  abiding  appreciation  of  the  great 
I basic  industries  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  He 
' received  the  advantages  of  the  excellent  public  schools 
maintained  in  his  home  county  and  after  his  youthful 
ambition  had  prompted  him  to  formulate  definite  plans 
for  his  future  career  he  went  to  Indiana,  the  native 
state  of  his  parents,  and  began  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  the  firm  of  Love  & Morrison,  of  Shelbyville,  the 
judicial  center  of  Shelby  County.  He  was  most  thorough 
and  punctilious  in  his  devotion  to  his  studies  and  his 
application  continued  during  a period  of  five  years,  in 
which  he  admirably  fortified  himself  in  the  involved 
science  of  jurisprudence.  During  three  winter  terms 
while  thus  reading  law  he  was  a successful  teacher  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Indiana.  At  Shelbyville,  that  state, 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  on  the  6th  of  July,  1891,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Kansas.  In 
1893  Mr.  Boss  participated  in  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  or  Outlet,  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and 
became  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  Village  of  Alva, 
where  he  has  since  continued  in  the  successful  practice 
of  his  profession,  a pioneer  lawyer  of  Woods  County 
and  one  who  has  achieved  marked  success  and  prestige  in 
his  profession.  He  now  controls  a substantial  and 
important  law  business  and  is  known  both  as  a skillful 
and  resourceful  advocate  and  as  a well  fortified  counselor 
whose  integrity  and  judgment  are  always  to  be  relied 
upon. 

In  1897  Mr.  Boss  purchased  the  plant  and  business  of 
the  Alva  Courier,  and  in  connection  with  his  law  business 
he  continued  editor  and  publisher  of  this  weekly  paper 
for  a i^eriod  of  eleven  years,  making  the  same  an 
effective  exponent  of  local  interests -and  of  the  cause  of 
the  republican  party,  with  which  he  has  been  stanchly 
allied  from  the  time  of  attaining  to  his  legal  majority 
and  incidental  right  of  franchise. 

In  1904  Mr.  Boss  was  elected  representative  of  Woods 
County  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  which  he  served 
with  characteristic  loyalty  and  ability  during  the  session 
of  1905,  the  last  prior  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to 


statehood.  In  this  final  territorial  assembly  of  the 
Legislature  he  was  assigned  to  three  specially  imjjortant 
house  committees — those  on  education,  county  and  town- 
ship organization  and  lines,  and  appropriations.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  bill  whose  enactment  made  pro- 
vision for  the  appropriation  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  Science  Hall  at  the  Northwestern  Oklahoma 
Normal  School,  at  Alva,  and  he  has  retained  deep  interest 
in  the  work  and  j^rosperity  of  this  important  state  insti- 
tution in  his  home  town. 

In  1906  Mr.  Boss  was  appointed  register  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  Alva,  and  of  this  office  he  con- 
tinued the  incumbent  two  years,  or  until  it  was  con- 
solidated with  the  office  at  Woodward,  in  Woodward 
County. 

Mr.  Boss  is  the  owner  of  a specially  well  improved 
and  valuable  farm  of  160  acres,  three  miles  distant  from 
Alva,  and  on  this  fine  rural  estate  he  and  his  family 
maintain  their  residence,  the  attractive  home  being 
known  for  its  gracious  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 
Mr.  Boss  drives  daily  from  his  farm  to  his  law  office  in 
Alva  and  finds  the  arrangement- which  he  has  thus  made 
is  in  every  w'ay  pleasing,  as  his  supervision  of  the  farm 
gives  him  relief  from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  work 
of  his  profession.  He  is  still  one  of  the  active  and 
influential  representatives  of  the  republican  jiarty  in 
Woods  County,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

At  Sylvan  Grove,  Kansas,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1892, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Boss  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Gertrude  Croft,  w'ho  was  born  in  Davis  County,  Iowa,  on 
the  23d  of  June,  1869,  and  whose  parents,  Paul  and 
Eunice  Matthews,  likewise  were  born  in  Iowa,  as  members 
of  pioneer  families  of  the  Harvkeye  State,  whence,  a few 
years  after  their  marriage,  they  removed  to  Kansas  and 
became  pioneers  of  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boss  have 
but  one  child,  Walter  Maurice,  who  was  born  at  Alva, 
Oklahoma,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1894,  and  who  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  work  and  management 
of  the  home  farm.  On  the  20th  of  October,  iMs,  he 
wedded  Miss  Lillian  Bolf  and  they  are  popular  factors 
in  the  social  activities  of  their  home  community. 

Charles  M.  Thacker.  Mr.  Justice  Charles  M. 
Thacker,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  was  born 
(on  January  17,  1866)  and  raised  on  his  father’s  farm 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Brunswick  County,  Virginia. 

Being  born  and  raised  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil 
war  in  a land  that  had  been  devastated  by  its  ravages, 
his  early  educational  advantages  were  very  poor;  but  a 
devoted  mother  gave  him  much  instruction  at  home; 
after  he  was  seven  years  old  he  attended  each  year  for 
more  or  less  of  the  school  period  either  a j^ublie  or  a 
private  school  until  he  was  past  nineteen  years  of  age, 
excepting  one  such  period  when  he  served  a relative  as 
a clerk  in  a woodyard  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and 
another  such  period  -when  he  served  another  relative  as 
clerk  in  a country  store  at  Bowanta,  Virginia.  During 
his  boyhood  he  did  the  usual  farm  work  that  fell  to 
the  lot  of  farmers’  boys  in  that  country.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  feared  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  in  Vir- 
ginia and  was  also  unable  to  see  his  way  there  clear  to 
accumulate  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to  marry  and 
support  a family;  and,  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  felt 
the  call  of  the  west,  with  its  promise  of  health  and 
wealth,  so  strongly  that  he  persuaded  his  parents  to  con- 
sent to  his  migration  to  Texas  to  work  out  his  own 
destiny  among  strangers.  Accordingly,  in  October,  1885, 
with  $75.00  furnished  him  by  his  father,  he  went  to 
Texas,  stopping  at  Ennis,  where,  for  a small  salary,  he 
served  as  scribe  and  man  of  all  work  to  a somewhat  tal- 
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ented  old  gentleman  (who  was  engaged  in  looking  up 
‘ ‘ lost  titles  ’ ’ to  Texas  lands  and  in  the  culture  of  flowers, 
fruits,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  sale)  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  illusion  of 
wealth  and  a sjjeedy  return  to  Virginia,  where  he  would 
marry  and  live  happily  ever  after,  had  vanished,  and 
he  took  up  the  study  of  bookkeeping  in  the  belief  that  he 
would  be  content  to  work  as  such  for  the  usual  salary 
l^aid  for  such  service  all  the  balance  of  his  life.  After 
comj^leting  a couple  of  courses  in  such  studies,  he  saw 
and  embraced  an  oijportunity  to  study  law  and  pay  his 
way  by  office  work  for  his  irreceptors.  On  June  20, 
1888,  after  a little  more  than  a year  of  study,  and  while 
still  residing  at  Ennis,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by 
the  District  Court  at  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  soon  there- 
after took  a position  as  bookkeeper  with  a concern  he 
at  once  found  to  be  in  failing  condition  and  that  could 
not  pay  his  first  month’s  salary.  About  September  1, 
1888,  with  just  five  dollars  loaned  him  by  a friend  and  a 
few  old  and  discarded  books  given  him  by  a firm  of 
kindly  disposed  lawyers  in  Dallas,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law,  and  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  actual 
expenses,  at  Garland,  Texas;  but,  having  theretofore 
impaired  his  health  by  over  study,  he  soon  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  a higher 
altitude  and  a dryer  climate,  and  in  the  following  spring 
he  sought  a location  in  Northwest  Texas.  On  April 
29,  1889,  after  some  visits  to  other  j)laces,  he  reached 
Mangum,  in  Greer  County,  then  under  the  de  facto  jur- 
isdiction of  Texas,  but  which  became  a part  of  Oklahoma 
as  a result  of  a decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  March  16,  1896,  that  the  same  was  no 
part  of  Texas.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Mangum  he  had 
just  50  cents  left  and,  being  among  strangers  as  well 
as  in  a depressing  state  of  health,  a few  sympathetic 
and  kindly  words  from  County  Judge  J.  M.  Berryman 
induced  him  to  locate  there,  although  the  place  was 
merely  a frontier  village  in  a newly  and  sparsely  settled 
country  without  means  of  a livelihood  visible  to  so  young 
and  inexperienced  a lawyer  and  although  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  then  seemed  to  him  desolate  and 
uninviting. 

At  first  he  taught  a little  class  in  bookkeeping  to  helj) 
pay  living  expenses,  which  did  not  exceed  $15.00  or 
$20.00  per  month;  but  in  August,  1889,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  then  vacated  office  of  county  attorney  from  which 
he  derived  an  income  barely  sufficient  to  meet  his  meager 
needs.  He  did  not  want  the  office  longer  than  for  the 
remnant  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed;  and, 
as  he  did  not  seek  re-election,  his  first  law  partner, 
John  W.  Craig,  took  the  same  without  opposition. 

In  1891  and  until  February  8,  1892,  while  holding  him- 
self out  as  a lawyer,  he  edited  the  Mangum  Star,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  as  a much  needed  additional  means  of 
support.  On  February  8,  1892,  a vacancy  had  occurred 
in  the  office  of  county  judge  of  Greer  County  and  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  out  the  remnant  of  the  term;  and 
he  served  in  this  office  and  by  virtue  thereof  as  chairman 
of  the  County  Commissioners  Court  and  also  as  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction ; but  this  office  too 
barely  afforded  him  the  means  of  support  and,  having 
gotten  the  reward  in  popular  favor  that  comes  from  sat- 
isfactory service  in  such  a position,  he  was  not  a can- 
didate to  succeed  himself. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Greer  County 
the  fees  of  the  two  offices  mentioned  were  insignificant 
and  the  salaries  were  small  and  paid  in  county  warrants 
that  were  practically  worthless  because  of  the  dispute 
as  to  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Texas  over  the  county, 
so  that  the  financial  rewards  for  public  service  were 
almost  negligible. 
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In  1898,  the  second  year  after  the  transition  of  hi( 
county  from  Texas  to  Oklahoma,  he  was  elected  to  th( 
Oklahoma  Territorial  Legislature  from  the  big  thirteentj 
district  composed  of  Greer,  Eoger  Mills,  Washita,  CuS' 
ter.  Day,  D (which  he  named  “Dewey”  through  : 
legislative  Act),  Woodward,  and  Beaver  Counties,  ai|  _ 
those  counties  existed  prior  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoms  |m 
to  Statehood  on  November  16,  1907;  and,  after  serving  '' 
in  the  Assembly  of  1899,  where  he  was  on  many  import 
ant  committees  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  oJ 
Private  Corporations  and  Corporate  Law,  he  voluntarily 
retired  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  to  serve  his  county 
as  its  county  attorney. 

In  the  meantime  the  country  had  settled  and  devel 
oped  and  when,  in  1890,  he  was  elected  county  attorney 
his  county  was  a well  settled  and  prosperous  community 

He  served  as  county  attorney  until  Statehood,  a perio( 
of  nearly  seven  years,  by  virtue  of  successive  elections 
and  during  approximately  the  same  period,  by  thi 
appointment  of  Governor  Jenkins  in  the  first  instanc( 
and  Governor  Ferguson  later,  he  served  the  territory  ai 
a member  of  the  territorial  board  of  education  fo' 
Normal  schools,  voluntarily  resigning  upon  the  comin| 
of  Statehood. 

In  April,  1909,  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Mangum  am 
served  as  such  until  after  the  election  of  his  successo' 
in  April,  1910,  when  he  retired  without  having  been  i 
candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

He  was  an  unwilling  candidate  for  this  office  and  gavi 
•the  matter  of  his  candidacy  no  attention  until  on  electioi 
day  he  saw  his  opponent  hauling  voters  to  the  polls  in  i 
sixteen  passenger  automobile  bus  bearing  on  each  sid'i 
a streamer  with  the  legend,  “Vote  for  (here  the  namej 
for  mayor,  ’ ’ whereupon  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  ii 
due  appreciation  of  the  ‘ ‘ eternal  fitness  of  things  ’ ’ an( 
not  to  be  outdone  in  ostentatious  exploitation,  requisi 
tinned  a wheelbarrow,  upon  each  side  of  which  he  hai 
painted  the  legend,  “Vote  for  Chas.  M.  Thacker  fo 
Mayor,”  and  at  once  commenced  to  haul  voters  to  thi 
polls  from  nearby  places  in  this  stately  equipage,  whil 
cheering  crowds  thronged  the  streets.  This  ludierou 
comparison  of  expedients  contributed  to  make  Judg 
Thacker ’s  majority  of  the  votes  east  more  than  four  t 
his  opponent’s  one,  although  he  suffered  blistered  hand 
and  feet  from  the  strenuous  work. 

On  March  19,  1913,  he  was,  by  the  Supreme  Court 
appointed  from  the  state  at  large  to  the  bench  of  thi 
Supreme  Court  commission  of  this  state  to  fill  out  th! 
unexpired  term  of  Judge  C.  B.  Ames,  and  in  the  follow 
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ing  September  was  regularly  appointed  by  the  court  foj 
’ull  term,  which  expired  February  1,  19H 


the  ensuing  full 
And  upon  the  re-creation  of  the  commission  he  was,  Apr. 
1,  1915,  by  Governor  Williams,  with  the  approval  of  th 
court,  again  appointed  from  the  state  at  large  to  men 
bership  upon  the  commission. 

On  November  1,  1915,  while  he  was  still  serving  on  th 
commission.  Governor  Williams  appointed  him  to  th 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  succeed  his  friend,  th 
late  lamented'  Mr.  Justice  Brown. 

He  has  continuously  resided  at  Mangum  since  Apr 
29,  1889,  and  has  practiced  law  when  not  in  office  excluc 
ing  him  from  the  same. 

In  1893-96  he  had  for  a law  partner  Judge  T. 
Clay,  of  Mangum,  and  for  four  years  next  before  h 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  county  attorney  in  Januar; 
1901,  Hon.  A.  E.  Garrett,  of  the  same  place,  was  h 
partner. 

As  a practicing  lawyer  and  in  official  service  of  tl 
people  he  has  been  and  is  an  indefatigable  and  eoi 
seientious  worker. 

In  his  candidacies  for  office  the  overwhelming  majo 
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ities  by  which  he  has  always  been  elected  sufficiently 
attest  the  public  approval  of  the  man  and  his  official 
services. 

The  American  genealogical  history  of  Mr.  Justice 
Thacker  is  somewhat  obscure,  while  one  or  more  links  in 
his  ancestral  chain  are  entirely  unknown;  but  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  the  original  progenitor  of  his 
branch  of  the  Thacker  family  in  this  country  was  either 
Edwin  or  Henry  Thacker,  who  were  probably  brothers — 
family  tradition  indicates  Edwin  if  they  are  not  brothers. 

Edwin  Thacker  lived  and  died  in  Middlesex  County, 
Virginia,  where  his  will,  dated  April  2,  1704,  and  pro- 
bated May  1,  1704,  is  still  of  record.  This  will  disposed 
of  a large  estate,  consisting  in  the  main  of  lands,  slaves, 
and  livestock,  and  included  a bequest  to  be  paid  “out 
of  my  money  in  England  and  Virginia  and  out  of  my 
tobaccos  to  be  sent;”  and  it  mentions  a brother 
Henry.”  This  Edwin  Thacker  is  probably  the  “Col. 
Thacker”  of  Virginia  history  whose  daughter  married 
Henry  Washington,  of  Middlesex  County,  Virginia,  who 
was  an  uncle  of  the  famous  “George”  and  whose  son, 

' ‘ Thacker  Washington,  ’ ’ married  a daughter  of  Sir  J ohn 
Peyton.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  Henry  Thacker  men- 
tioned except  that,  in  1690,  he  married  Elizabeth  Payne, 
a grandaughter  of  Col.  John  Walker,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Virginia  Council  under  the  “Great  Charter  or 
Commissions  of  Privileges,  Orders,  and  Laws,”  of  No- 
vember 13,  1618. 

Thirteen  of  the  Virginia  Thackers  served  in  the  war  of 
the  American  E'evolution,  one  of  them  being  Charles 
Thacker,  of  Eluvana  County,  Virginia,  who  was  an  officer 
and  for  whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  probably 
named. 

Eobert  K.  Thacker,  grandfather  of  Mr.  Justice 
Thacker,  was  born  and  raised  in  Greenville  County,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  owned  a medium  sized  plantation  and 
some  slaves;  and  family  tradition  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  there  are,  and  were,  comparatively  few  people  of 
this  name  in  Virginia,  points  to  the  Eevolutionary  stock 
and  beyond  those  Thackers  to  Edwin  or  Henry  in  early 
colonial  days  as  ancestors;  but  the  line  can  not  be  defi- 
nitely traced  at  this  time  back  of  Eobert  K.,  except  that 
family  tradition  says  that  Henry  Washington  married 
into  this  branch  of  the  family. 

This  Eobert  K.  Thacker  married  Emma  Gee,  of  Bruns- 
wick County,  Virginia,  whose  father  was  reputed  to  have 
been  a very  large  land  owner  in  that  county;  and  their 
only  son,  William  J.  Thacker,  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  inherited  from  his  mother  the  1,900-acre 
tract  of  land  upon  which,  or  a remnant  thereof,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  and  raised. 

William  J.  Thacker  married  Allie  P.  Parham,  of 
Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  who  was  also  a member  of 
an  old  Virginia  family,  and  of  this  union  Charles  M.,  of 
this  sketch,  was  the  first  born ; William  P.,  the  next  born, 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years;  Eobert  E.,  the  third 
born,  still  lives  on  a remnant  of  the  old  Virginia 
homestead;  John  H.,  the  fourth  born,  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ; Miss  Emma  M.,  the  fifth 
born,  passed  her  entire  life  on  the  old  homestead 
until  in  1900,  when  she  came  to  live  with  Charles  M.  and 
two  younger  brothers  at  Mangum,  Oklahoma,  where  she 
died  in  1904 ; Harry  Milton,  the  sixth  born,  is  serving  on 
the  bench  of  the  County  Court  of  Greer  County,  Okla- 
^ homa;  and  Thomas  Tillman,  the  seventh  born,  who  is  a 
'I  linotype  operator  by  vocation  and  is  studying  dentistry, 
“I  has  made  his  home  at  Mangum,  in  this  state,  most  of  the 
time  since  early  in  1899. 


Henry  C.  Martin.  An  alert,  popular  and  progressive 
young  man  who  is  closely  concerned  with  important  pub- 
» lie  utility  and  industrial  interests  in  Oklahoma,  Henry 


C.  Martin  is  advertising  manager  for  the  various  and 
extensive  corporations  of  which  Anton  H.  Classen  is 
the  executive  head,  and  is  also  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Classen,  president  of  each  of  the  following  named  cor- 
porations, for  all  of  which  Mr.  Martin  has  charge  of 
the  advertising  or  publicity  departments : The  Okla- 

homa Eailway  Company,  the  Classen  Eealty  Company, 
the  Oklahoma  Electric  Terminal  Company,  and,  the 
Belle  Isle  Improvement  Company,  the  office  headquarters 
of  all  of  which  are  in  the  fine  Terminal  Building  in  the 
City  of  Oklahoma. 

Henry  C.  Martin  is  a scion  of  fine  old  southern  fami- 
lies and  in  the  distaff  line  is  a descendant  of  WEliam 
Henry  Harrison,  a member  of  a distinguished  old  family 
whose  name  was  prominently  identified  with  the  annals 
of  Virginia  history  for  several  generations  and  the 
name  later  having  been  one  of  prominence  and  influence 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Martin  was  born  and  reared.  Henry  C.  Martin  was 
born  at  Lincoln,  Talladega  County,  Alabama,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1884,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  B.  and 
Catherine  A.  (Harrison)  Martin,  the  father  having  been 
a prosperous  planter  and  slaveholder  prior  to  the  Civil 
war.  He  whose  name  initiates  this  review  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state 
and  supplemented  this  discipline  by  a thorough  course 
in  the  celebrated  Valparaiso  University  at  Valparaiso, 
Indiana,  in  which  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1904,  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  and  in  which  he  completed  also  a full 
commercial  course.  After  his  graduation  Mr.  Martin 
went  to  Marshall,  Texas,  where  he  served  five  months 
as  court  reporter.  He  then  went  to  Austin,  capital  of 
that  state,  where  he  held  the  position  of  committee 
clerk  during  the  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Legisla- 
ture. From  Austin  he  went  to  Havre,  Montana,  \yhere 
for  five  months  he  held  the  position  of  assistant  chief 
dispatcher  of  the  Montana  division  of  the  Great 
Northern  Eailroad.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
general  offices  of  the  company,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  He  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Minneapolis, 
that  state,  but  a few  months  later  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  one  with  the  Twin  City  Eapid  Transit 
Company,  with  offices  in  Minneapolis.  With  this  repre- 
sentative public  utility  corporation  of  the  two  great 
cities  of  Minnesota  he  continued  until  1909,  when  on 
the  15th  of  March  of  that  year,  his  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day anniversary,  he  accepted  his  present  responsible  post 
in  the  City  of  Oklahoma.  Within  the  intervening  period 
he  has  in  the  fullest  sense  justified  the  estimate  of  con- 
fidence placed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Classen,  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  capitalists  and  most  progressive  citizens  of 
Oklahoma,  and  by  other  interested  principals  of  the 
various  important  companies  which  he  represents.  Apro- 
pos of  his  services  the  following  merited  estimate  has 
been  made:  “In  the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties  he 

has  not  only  exhibited  industry  and  adaptability,  but 
also  efficiency  and  initiative  ability  of  the  highest  order, 
loyalty  to  his  work  and  unvarying  courtesy  and  tact. 
In  addition  to  the  exacting  demands  thus  placed  upon 
him,  Mr.  Martin  has  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
identify  himself  with  varied  social  and  business  organi- 
zations the  good  fellowship  of  whose  members  it  is 
always  well  for  such  vast  public  service  interests  as  are 
represented  by  Mr.  Martin  to  enjoy.  A charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  City  Advertising  Club,  which  came 
into  prominence  in  1909  and  which  has  been  a potent 
force  in  the  furtherance  of  civic  and  material  progress 
and  prosperity  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Martin  served  most  effectively  as  secretary  of  the  club 
from  1910  to  1912,  inclusive,  and  was  for  four  years 
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a member  of  its  board  of  directors.  Up  to  1913  he 
accompanied  re[>resentatives  of  this  club  to  all  eoiiveii- 
tious  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  Worhl, 
including-  those  held  at  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Boston  and 
Dallas,  and  in  1911  he  -svas  treasurer  and  a director  of 
the  Soutlnvestern  Division  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  ’ ’ 

In  1912  Mr.  Martin  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Oklahoma  Boat  Club,  of  which  he  has  been  president 
from  the  incei)tion  and  in  the  splendid  achievement  of 
which  he  has  been  a dominating  force,  especially  in  the 
building  of  the  attractive  clnb  house  at  Belle  Isle  Park, 
his  enthusiasm  in  this  connection  having  been  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  the  wonderful  growth  and  popu- 
larity of  all  manner  of  aquatic  sports  in  the  section  of 
the  state  lying  tributary  to  Oklahoma  City.  The  devel- 
opment of  beautiful  Belle  Isle  into  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  popular  pleasure  resorts  in  the  West  has  been 
due  in  large  measure  to  his  admirable  initiative  and 
executive  ability  and  untiring  efforts.  He  is  all  that  is 
loyal  and  progressive  in  his  civic  attitude  and  is  an 
enthusiast  in  the  legitimate  exploiting  of  the  manifold 
advantages  and  attractions  of  the  city  and  state  of  his 
adoption.  He  is  a valued  factor  in  connection  with 
general  business  and  industrial  activities  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  are  jropular  figures  in  the  reijresentative 
social  life  of  Oklahoma ’s  capital  city  and  metropolis. 

In  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1910,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Martin 
to  Miss  Minnie  Doan,  daughter  of  Henry  C.  and  Laura 
(Moore)  Doan,  the  former  of  whom  -was  born  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  latter  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  and  (Sirs.  Martin  have  two  children — Howard  Bur- 
dette, born  August  11,  1911;  and  Minnie  Bernice,  born 
December  27,  1912. 

Tom  D.  McKeown.  None  appreciative  of  the  beau- 
tiful traditions  and  noble  history  of  the  fair  Emerald 
Isle  can  fail  to  revert  with  in-ide  and  satisfaction  to  his 
ancestral  record  when  he  can  claim  descent  from  staunch 
old  Irish  stock,  and  none  can  place  a higher  estimate 
along  this  line  than  does  Judge  McKeown,  of  Ada, 
Pontotoc  County,  who  is  jrresiding  on  the  bench  of  the 
Seventh  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In 
view  of  the  statements  just  entered  there  is  marked  con- 
sistency in  reproducing  and  tJcrpetuating  in  this  history 
the  following  pertinent  estimate  that  has  been  written 
concerning  Judge  McKeown,  who  is  of  Irish  lineage  but 
an  exponent  of  the  best  in  American  citizenship  and  a 
scion  of  a family  that  was  early  founded  in  this 
country : 

“He  is  Irish.  They  call  him  the  Irish  judge.  In  one 
of  his  campaigns  a compatriot  likewise  of  Irish  descent 
spoke  of  him  as  ‘ That  Irishman  from  Ada,  ’ and  by  this 
title  he  has  since  been  affectionately  known  throughout 
his  district.  He  was  a district  judge  before  he  forgot 
that  he  had  passed  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  he  was 
elected  a second  time  by  virtually  unanimous  consent  of 
the  voters  of  his  district.  He  lives  next  to  the  people  he 
serves.  He  knows  their  needs,  their  desires,  and  they 
love  him.  His  attitude  is  not  one  of  iiersonal  expe- 
diency— it  is  genuine  optimism  and  love  of  living,  with 
a love  of  humanity  that  exhibits  itself  in  his  genial 
and  smiling  face.  Eelative  to  the  judicial  career  and 
functions  he  has  a theory  that  has  impressed  him  as 
being  necessary  to  the  successful  conducting  of  his 
official  duties.  It  is  that  the  judge  should  not  remove 
himself  from  his  people  while  wearing  the  robe  of  dig- 
nity such  an  official  is  supposed  to  assume;  that  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  constituents  forces  him  to  put  the 
human  element  in  his  decisions — the  element  that  defines 
justice  far  better  than  the  wording  of  constitutions  and 


statutes.  Tom  McKeown  loved  the  people  that  love 
him.  ’ ’ 

Judge  McKeown  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1878,  and  is  a son  of  Theodore  and  Nannie 
(E'obinson)  McKeown.  His  fatlier  likewise  was  born 
in  Soutli  Carolina,  of  sterling  Irisli  lineage,  and  the 
family  was  founded  in  America  prior  to  the  Kevolution, 
in  which  representatives  of  the  namp  were  found  enrolled 
as  patriot  soldiers  in  tlie  continental  line.  In  a later 
generation  members  of  the  family  were  soldiers  in  the 
(Mexican  war.  Before  the  Bevolution  an  ancestor  of 
Judge  McKeown  in  the  paternal  line  had  been  sent  by 
King  George  of  England  to  assume  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  port  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  this 
statement  is  significant  as  indicating  the  high  source  of 
the  family  lineage  in  America.  The  venerable  parents 
of  Judge  McKeown  now  reside  at  Ada,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  tliey  receive  from  him  the  deepest  filial 
care  and  solicitude. 

In  the  acquirement  of  his  education  Judge  McKeown 
was  depenilent  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  resources 
and  his  character  has  been  moulded  and  strengthened 
through  following  with  self-reliance  and  definite  ambi- 
tion. After  duly  availing  himself  of  tlie  advantages 
of  the  public  school  he  provided  ways  and  means  that 
enabled  him  finally  to  attend  a course  of  lectures  in  the 
law  deinu'tment  of  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Before  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state  on  the  5th 
of  May,  1899,  and  in  earning  money  to  eonqdete  his 
education  he  had  previously  given  effective  service  as  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  South  Carolina.  His  profes- 
sional novitiate  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  was 
served  in  South  Carolina,  and  finally  he  removed  to 
Malvern,  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months 
and  where  he  was  associated  in  the  practice  of  law  with 
Col.  M.  M.  Duffy,  who  had  previously  served  as  United 
States  consul  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Cleveland. 

Tlirough  correspondence  with  H.  L.  Muldrow,  for- 
merly a pi'ominent  citizen  of  Tishomingo,  and  Lafay- 
ette Walker,  an  influential  citizen  of  Holdenville,  Judge 
McKeo-wn  was  persuaded  in  1900  to  establish  his  resi-! 
deuce  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  In  Feb 
ruary,  1901,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Ada, 
the  judicial  center  of  Pontotoc  County,  and  here,  at 
various  times  and  for  varying  intervals,  he  has  been 
associated  in  practice  with  such  representative  la-wyer; 
as  Hon.  John  Crawford,  formerly  a member  of  the  O'kla-i 
homa  Legislature;  Judge  John-  F.  McKeel,  a pioneer 
member  of  the  bar  of  this  section  of  the  state;  and 
Judge  Clinton  A.  Galbreath,  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme- 
Court  Commission. 

By  appointment  of  Judge  Eobert  L.  'Williams,  first 
chief  justice  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  and  no-u 
governor  of  the  state  (1915),  Judge  McKeown  became 
a member  of  the  first  bar  commission  aptrointed  after 
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the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood.  In  1910  he  more 


was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  Dis 


trict  of  the  state,  which  at  that  time  comprised  five  mendoiis 


counties  and  had  the  services  of  two  judges,  his  coad 
jutor  on  the  bench  having  been  Judge  Eobert  L.  Eainey 
who  had  served  as  a member  of  the  first  State  Legislai 
ture  of  Oklahoma.  Judge  McKeown  was  re-elected  ii 
1914  for  a term  of  four  years,  and  his  district  nov 
comprises  two  couirties.  In  his  service  on  the  bene! 
he  has  emphatically  been  one  of  those  humane  judge- 
who  have  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  with  no  sacrific 
of  the  higher  judicial  ethics.  Prior  to  his  election  t 
the  bench  Judge  McKeo-wn  served  one  term  as  eit 
attorney  of  Ada,  besides  which  he  had  taken  an  activ 
part  in  every  democratic  campaign  in  Oklahoma  froi 
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the  time  he  established  his  home  within  the  borders  of 
this  now  vigorous  commonwealth.  He  is  known  as  a 
specially  effective  campaign  orator,  and  the  committees 
regulating  campaign  activities  have  usually  sent  hiin 
among  the  rural  communities,  where  his  earnest  speeches 
have  been  specially  convincing  and  influential.  In  May, 
1915,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Williams,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  Commission,  for  a 
period  of  four  months.  The  judge  is  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  Pontotoc  County  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bar  associations,  besides  being  identified  with  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  is  aflSliated  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
besides  which  he  holds  membership  in  the  Ada  Commer- 
cial Club  and  the  Ada  Country  Club.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

At  Ada,  Oklahoma,  in  the  year  1902,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Judge  MeKeowii  to  Miss  Anna  Sanders, 
a daughter  of  Capt.  Mark  M.  Sanders,  whose  family 
was  one  of  prominence  in  Tennessee  for  several  gen- 
ilij  erations. 

) 

Martin  J.  Mueller.  Simon  Peter  is  a Choctaw  In- 
dian of  good  breeding  and  an  English  education  who 
J lives  in  McCurtain  County.  His  chief  claim  to  distinc- 
tion among  his  people  and  really  to  more  than  ordinary 
mention  in  the  annals  of  Oklahoma  history,  lies  in  the 
work  he  did  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  surveying  crews 
5 1 sent  into  this  nation  by  the  Dawes  Commission  to  pre- 
pare the  nation  for  the  allotment  of  lands.  The  wooded 
region  of  the  nation,  covering  practically  all  of  Mc- 
jj  curtain  and  Choctaw  counties,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
tij  settlements  or  other  means  of  guide,  presented  the  great- 
ill  est  problem  that  confronted  the  surveying  crews.  In 
|j  many  sections  of  the  region  it  was  necessary  for  them 
jj  to  have  at  hand  always  one  or  more  persons  familiar  with 
the  country  to  save  them  from  getting  lost, 
or  Simon  Peter  was  guide  to  the  party  to  which  belonged 
ij  Martin  J.  Mueller,  then  entering  the  third  year  of  his 
l«l  service  for  the  United  States  Government  in  Indian  Ter- 
4 ritory,  and  who  later  as  Indian  agent  wrestled  for  five 
eb-  years  with  a thousand  complex  problems  relating  to  the 
,1^  welfare  and  progress  of  the  4,000  Choctaws  under  his 
a|  care  in  McCurtain  County.  During  a part  of  the  sur- 
M keying  work  in  this  section  the  party  was  camped  near 
fij  old  Port  Towson  and  Doaksville,  one  of  the  historic  old 
;la.  places  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  here  Simon  Peter 
eei  joined  them.  He  showed  them  the  old  cemetery  at 
nj  Doaksville,  pointed  out  the  tombs  of  many  men  of  note 
H and  recounted  at  the  campfire  the  tales  of  bad  men  of 
earlier  years.  One  of  these  tales  related  to  an  Indian 
rsl  who  boasted  as  he  was  dying  that  there  were  twelve 
oj  notches  on  his  gun,  and  who  was  buried  in  the  midst  of 
B the  men  he  had  killed. 

tei  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  something 
h(  more  in  regard  to  Simon  Peter.  Two  surveying  parties 
lis  of  three  each  camped  jointly  near  Doaksville.  A tre- 
iil  mendous  rain  fell  one  day  while  the  parties  were  out 
jd  and  when  they  sought  to  return  to  camp  the  streams 
pj  were  swollen  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross  them. 
;la  This  necessitated  a long  journey  around  the  heads  of  the 
ii  streams,  but  this  journey  did  not  do  away  with  the 
0)  necessity  of  crossing  a larger  stream  that  flowed  in  wild 
lel  torrents  from  the  mountains  between  them  and  the 
je  camp.  An  Indian,  reared  where  mountain  streams  go 
id  mad  eyery  year,  towed  them  oyer  with  his  horse  in  a 
tjfashion  most  expertly  done  by  the  Choctaws. 

The  Indian  was  Simon  Peter,  without  whom  the  un- 
iv|  sophisticated  young  men  from  the  states  might  haye  been 
lost  indefinitely  in  a wild  country.  Simon  Peter’s  name 


and  deeds  were  being  praised  next  day  in  camp  when  a 
youth  from  Chicago,  by  prearrangement  with  a friend  in 
the  party,  became  one  of  them  for  an  excursion  at  hunt- 
ing. Deer  and  turkeys  were  plentiful  in  the  hills  and  the 
season  was  on  for  satisfying  and  successful  sport.  The 
Chicago  man  wanted  a guide  but  Simon  Peter  was  not 
available,  and  a teamster  with  a camp  on  Wild  Horse 
Creek  went  instead.  They  set  out  the  next  morning  into 
the  forests  and  hills  of  the  game  country  to  'the  north. 
After  traveling  several  miles  they  decided  to  separate 
and  return  to  camp,  the  Chicago  man  on  one  side  of  a 
swollen  stream  and  the  teamster  on  tlfe  other.  They 
called  back  and  forth  to  one  another  for  a long  time 
and  then  the  voice  of  neither  could  longer  be  heard  by 
the  other.  The  Chicago  man  was  lost.  It  was  nearing 
evening,  clouds  covered  the  sky  and  memory  of  direc- 
tions left  him.  Finally  he  discovered  fresh  deer  tracks 
and  followed  them  until  darkness  made  them  no  longer 
visible,  and  he  then  turned  bpck  and  began  search  for 
the  stream  he  had  left,  but  could  not  find  it.  The  sur- 
veying party  returned  to  camp  at  five  o ’clock  and  heard 
the  story  of  the  teamster  who  had  just  come  in,  after 
which  they  built  a great  log  fire  in  the  hope  that  the  lost 
visitor  might  thereby  find  the  camp,  but  when  morning 
came  and  he  did  not  return,  searching  parties  were  or- 
ganized, each  of  which  returned  to  report  an  unsuccessful 
hunt.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  Simon  Peter  came  tramp- 
ing into  camp  with  the  stranger  in  custody.  The  city- 
bred  huntsman  told  of  striking  all  his  matches  in  the 
darkness  to  find  a corner  the  surveyors  had  marked,  of 
shooting  his  gun  for  a signal  until  all  his  ammunition 
was  gone,  of  wandering  again  until  he  found  a dilapi- 
dated, deserted  cabin  from  which  he  took  the  door  for 
a bed,  of  the  wind  rocking  the  cabin  until  he  was  forced 
to  seek  a quiet  place  by  a tree  for  further  rest,  of  hear- 
ing a cowbell  and  finding  a horse  early  next  morning,  of 
hearing  the  crow  of  a rooster  and  finding  a human  being, 
a red  man  who  understood  no  English  but  pointed  the 
direction  of  the  home  of  Simon  Peter,  of  his  persuading 
Simon  Peter  to  take  him  to  the  camp,  and  of  a constant 
prayer  upon  his  lips  that  Simon  Peter  would  not  lose 
the  way.  The  young  Chicagoan  left  for  home  next  day. 

The  activities  for  two  years  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment inspectors  and  marshals  in  removing  nestors  and 
other  trespassers  from  the  marketable  timber  lands  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  constitute  the  most  exciting  and 
highly  dramatic  period  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  Indian 
history.  After  allotments  had  been  made  and  Congress 
had  segregated  the  unallotted  lands,  the  Government 
began  its  first  serious  effort  to  eject  men  from  these 
lands  who  had  no  right  there.  In  a section  of  the  nation 
assigned  to  Martin  J.  Mueller  there  were  forty-seven 
sawmills  and  all  but  two  of  them  were  located  on  un- 
allotted lands.  The  squatters  were  not  easily  moved, 
many  of  them  openly  defying  the  officials,  and  it  re- 
quired two  years  to  fully  complete  the  task  of  their 
ejection.  One  entire  town  capitulated  under  order  of 
the  Government  and  from  the  tract  on  which  it  was  lo- 
cated nearly  200  people  moved  their  houses  and  personal 
belongings,  and  two  sawmills  and  a planing  mill  were 
taken  to  other  territory.  This  town  was  located  three 
miles  south  of  Kosoma  and  among  other  things  boasted 
of  a postoffice.  One  sawmill  was  large  and  the  other 
small  and  several  million  feet  of  lumber  were  stacked 
about  them.  The  owners  in  the  original  order  to  vacate 
were  given  sixty  days  to  complete  the  task  but  later  the 
Government  saw  the  time  was  too  short  and  granted 
them  six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  time  not  a mill  or  a 
house  was  left  on  the  site.  Within  a radius  of  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  there  were  other  mills  belonging  to  the 
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owners  of  these  at  this  town  and  they  were  also  made  to 
vacate. 

Among  the  first  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Mueller, 
in  1908,  was  one  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Ingram 
Lumber  Comxmuy.  This  company  had  for  twenty  years 
operated  sawmills  on  the  Indian  lands  unmolested  and 
the  Choctaw  Nation  received  very  little  revenue  from 
their  business.  Mr.  Mueller  found  that  the  company 
had  cut  commercial  lumber  off  of  500  to  600  acres  of  laud 
in  the  region  of  their  mill  and  that  the  land  was  Govern- 
ment or  unallotted  land.  Five  million  feet  of  logs,  most 
of  which  had  been  cut  from  unallotted  lands,  were  then 
in  Buck  Creek  and  in  possession  of  the  company,  and 
they  were  continually  cutting  and  hauling  fresh  timber 
from  this  class  of  lands.  The  manager  of  the  company 
at  Kosoma  was  asked  who  was  president  of  the  concern, 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Mr.  Mueller 
told  him  that  the  company’s  depredations  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  that  the  commission  had  decided  to  replevin  the 
lumber  and  the  timber.  Mr.  Mueller  was  to  advise  the 
United  States  marshal  to  meet  him  at  Antlers  and  ac- 
company him  to  Kosoma  to  serve  the  papers  on  the 
local  manager,  but  when  he  went  to  Antlers  he  found 
that  the  manager  had  departed  for  Muskogee  to  sur- 
render himself.  In  the  meantime,  the  replevin  suit  had 
been  instituted  in  the  United  States  Court.  Mr.  Muel- 
ler ’s  charge  that  timber  and  lumber  were  being  moved 
in  contempt  of  the  court  order  was  proven  next  day  when 
he  and  his  Indian  police  met  six  wagons  and  teams 
bearing  lumber  that  was  covered  by  the  replevin  order. 

Another  mill,  owned  by  Zach  Clay,  that  had  been  in 
operation  for  thirty  years,  was  abandoned  by  Clay  dur- 
ing this  investigation.  It  was  estimated  that  Clay  had 
cut  enough  black  walnut  from  Indian  lands  to  make  ties 
for  the  Frisco  Eailroad  for  trackage  from  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  to  Paris,  Texas.  Other  mill  owners  also  left 
the  country,  some  going  to  Canada  and  some  to  Mexico, 
while  others  made  settlement  with  the  department  in 
sums  ranging  as  high  as  $15,000.  Sawmill  men  had  gone 
on  Indian  lands  before  the  allotment  period  by  permis- 
sion of  governors  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  agreeing  to 
pay  the  nation  a royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  1,000  feet. 
The  nation,  however,  received  but  a small  percentage  of 
that  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

The  ease  which  follows  is  an  example  of  the  problems 
which  Agent  Mueller  had  to  face  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  McCurtain  County  office  in  1910.  Simon 
Wakaya  was  a Choctaw  Indian,  possessed  of  forty-five 
head  of  cattle  and  a little  money  supposed  to  be  hid  in 
his  small  cabin  near  Kulli  Tuklo,  where  he  lived  alone, 
having  no  relatives  of  near  blood  save  cousins.  One  day 
report  was  made  to  United  States  Indian  Agent  Mueller 
at  Idabel  that  the  house  in  which  Wakaya  lived  had  been 
burned  and  that  his  body  lay  in  a crisp  in  the  ruins.  An 
investigation  was  instituted  by  the  Indian  agent  which 
revealed  a gunshot  in  the  Indian ’s  skull.  A few  days 
later  the  county  records  showed  that  a bill  of  sale  for 
the  cattle  owned  by  Wakaya  had  been  filed  there;  also 
there  appeared  of  record  a will  that  Wakaya  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made.  Agent  Mueller  and  his  interpreter 
proceeded  to  interview  those  whose  names  appeared  as 
witnesses  on  the  will  and  this  convinced  Mr.  Mueller  that 
the  instrument  was  a forgery.  In  due  time  the  will  came 
on  for  probate  and  was  not  approved  by  the  county 
judge.  Attorneys  for  the  beneficiary  appealed  to  the 
District  Court.  Three  days  later  trial  of  the  case  was 
called,  but  it  progressed  only  a part  of  the  way  through 
the  taking  of  testimony  when  the  district  judge  halted 
proceedings  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  three  men  on  the 
charge  of  perjury,  murder  and  arson. 


When  Mr.  Mueller  became  United  States  Indian  agent, 
inherited  lands  were  being  sold  ptomiscuously  and  j 
officials  were  said  to  have  approved  deeds  of  sale  in  and  ! 
out  of  office  and  in  and  out  of  the  state.  Heirs  were  not  | 
consulted  in  some  cases  and  did  not  know  their  lands 
were  to  be  sold;  blank  deeds  bearing  notary  seals  and 
signatures  were  liberally  circulated,  and  some  Indians  ! 
after  receiving  money  for  their  lands  were  robbed  on  the  . 
way  home.  Such  conditions,  however,  have  not  obtained 
in  recent  years. 

Martin  J.  Mueller,  United  States  Indian  agent  at 
Idabel,  McCurtain  County,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1862 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1870, 
the  family  settling  first  in  Minnesota.  His  education 
was  acquired  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  that  state 
and  in  1889  he  began  life  for  himself  in  the  employ  of  an 
express  company.  He  subsequently  filled  various  posi- 
tions from  driver  to  agent  until  1900  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  Adams  and  American  Ex- 
press companies,  and  in  the  year  mentioned  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Government,  being  assigned 
to  appraising  work  in  the  Indian  Territory  under  the 
Dawes  Commission.  He  remained  in  the  Government 
service  until  April  4,  1915,  when  he  entered  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  at  Idabel.  From  1900  to 
1902  he  continued  in  appraisement  work  in  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw  and  Cherokee  Nations  and  then  spent  one  year 
in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  in  April,  1903,  entered  the 
Indian  office  at  Atoka  where  for  five  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  alloting  of  lands  to  Indians.  In  1908  he 
became  timber  inspector  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  1910  when  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Idabel. 

Mr.  Mueller  was  married  in  1885,  while  a resident  of 
Minnesota,  to  Miss  Louise  Cherry,  and  they  have  two 
children:  Mrs.  Hazel  Mueller  Eone,  who  is  the  wife  of 
a railroad  man  at  Idabel;  and  Martin  E.,  who  is  a resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mueller  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Lodge.  His  activities  as  a private  citizen  at 
Idabel  are  those  of  a progressive  man,  looking  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  community  and  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  a section  of  the  state  where  so  many  of  his 
official  activities  have  been  centered.  He  knows  per- 
sonally nearly  every  Indiaii  in  McCurtain  County  and 
takes  a special  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  that 
race. 

Harry  H.  Sherman,  O.  D.  The  beneficent  system  of 
osteopathy  has  an  able  and  effective  exponent  in  the 
person  of  Doctor  Sherman,  who  is  engaged  in  the  success- 
ful practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City  of  Alva, , 
judicial  center  of  Woods  County,  and  who  amplifies  the 
scope  of  his  service  by  availing  himself  of  the  most 
approved  devices  and  methods  pertaining  to  the  ther- 
apeutic values  of  electricity.  Fortified  by  thorough  i 
preliminary  study  and  scientific  training  and  imbued  i 
with  ambition  and  high  professional  ideals,  he  has  made 
of  success  not  an  accident  but  a logical  result,  so  that ' 
he  is  numbered  among  the  prominent  and  representative 
figures  in  osteopathic  practice  in  the  state  of  his 
adoption. 

On  the  family  homestead  farm  in  Shenandoah  County, 
Virginia,  Doctor  Sherman  was  born  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1861,  only  a few  months  before  the  time  when 
his  native  commonwealth  became  the  stage  of  initial 
military  activities  incidental  to  the  Civil  war.  He  is  a 
son  of  John  and  Caroline  (Cronk)  Sherman.  John 
Sherman  was  a native  of  Germany  and  after  coming  to 
the  United  States  he  achieved  independence  and  definite 
success  through  his  active  association  with  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  historic  Old  Dominion  State,  where  he 
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Us  a prosperous  farmer  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
,62.  His  marriage  was  solemnized  in  Virginia,  in  the 
;jar  1843,  and  his  wife  was  a daughter  of  Samuel  and 
!Schel  (Keller)  Cronk,  both  natives  of  Virginia,  where 
• 3y  passed  their  entire  lives.  The  mother  of  Doctor 
i|erman  was  born  on  the  28th  of  November,  1825,  and 
; tained  to  venerable  age,  her  death  having  occurred 
: ptember  10,  1907.  John  and  Caroline  (Cronk)  Sher- 
: in  became  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
1 whom  the  subject  of  this  review  is  the  youngest; 

; ichel  A.,  who  was  born  March  3,  1845,  died  October  18, 
; 07 ; Milton  H.  was  born  September  8,  1846,  and  is 
( 11  a resident  of  Illinois ; Martha  E.,  who  was  born 
; xrch  14,  1848,  died  October  12,  1861 ; William  P.  was 
i rn  September  20,  1849,  and  died  March  20,  1907 ; 
i muel  T.,  who  was  born  March  24,  1851,  is  now  a 
indent  of  the  City  of  San  Diego,  California;  Jacob  E., 
r 10  was  born  on  the  16th  of  July,  1853,  died  July  15, 
I 92;  and  John  E.,  who  was  born  April  20,  1855,  passed 
I 'ay  on  the  14th  of  May,  1858. 

Doctor  Sherman  was  not  yet  one  year  old  at  the  time 
I his  father’s  death,  and  he  was  reared  to  adult  age 
1 der  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm,  and  his  early 
< ucational  advantages  were  those  afforded  in  the  public 
1 lools  of  his  native  state.  When  but  twelve  years  he 
Tgan  the  study  of  dentistry  under  the  preceptorship  of 
1 ! maternal  uncle,  Dr.  Harrison  Cronk,  and  after 
Iquiring  due  practical  knowledge  and  skill  he  followed 
14  dental  profession  in  an  itinerant  way  for  six  years, 

iincipally  in  Virginia.  For  twelve  years  he  continued 
active  practice  as  a dentist,  and  his  service  along  this 
l.e  was  given  first  in  Virginia,  later  in  Indiana  and 
1 ally  in  Oklahoma. 

In  1900  Doctor  Sherman  was  graduated  in  the  National 
Ihool  of  Osteopathy,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  since 
lit  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
Jofession  at  Alva,  Oklahoma,  where  he  has  gained  a 
ibstantial  and  appreciative  clientage  of  representative 
tier. 

Doctor  Sherman  is  essentially  progressive  and  loyal 
t a citizen  and  has  been  an  active  and  influential  worker 
i behalf  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party.  In  1906 

1^  was  elected  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Alva, 
d that  his  two  years’  service  in  this  office  met  with 
equivocal  popular  approval  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
(Ct  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  retire  from  municipal 
•vice,  but  was,  in  1908,  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  As 
ief  executive  he  gave  a most  careful,  progressive  and 
ective  administration  of  the  municipal  government 
d instituted  the  first  practical  measures  for  such 
portant  public  improvements  as  street  paving  and  the 
oviding  of  adequate  water,  sewerage  and  lighting 
stems,  his  regime  as  mayor  having  covered  a term  of 
1 0 years.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
litic  Central  Committee  of  Woods  County  and  is  at 
1 3 present  time  an  influential  member  of  the  Democratic 
I ate  Central  Committee  of  Oklahoma.  In  the  time- 
1 nored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
I iond  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite, 

')  d he  is  affiliated  also  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
fid  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  first  marriage  of  Doctor  Sherman  was  solemnized 
1 the  2d  of  October,  1891,  when  Miss  Sallie  Taylor 
1 came  his  wife,  she  having  been  a daughter  of  Judge 
I'iah  Taylor,  an  influential  citizen  of  Clarksville,  John- 
1 1 County,  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  summoned 
1 the  life  eternal  on  the  8th  of  October,  1895,  and  of 
1 3 two  children  of  this  union  the  first  born  is  Harry  T., 
<10  was  born  May  11,  1893,  who  enlisted,  in  1913,  in 
’]3  United  States  navy,  for  a term  of  four  years,  and 
o|io  is  giving  excellent  accoimt  of  himself  in  this  branch 


of  the  Government  service;  Eula  V.,  the  younger  child, 
was  born  October  18,  1895,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  March. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1902,  Doctor  Sherman  wedded 
Mrs.  Minnie  Miller,  and  they  have  one  child,  Harold 
Carrico,  who  was  born  July  3,  1904. 

James  H.  Sykes.  Eepresentative  of  the  important 
County  of  Tulsa  in  the  Fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature,  Mr.  Sykes  is  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  law  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  and  is  one  of  the 
prominent  and  successful  younger  members  of  the  bar 
of  his  adopted  state,  within  which  his  high  attainments 
and  sterling  character  have  given  him  secure  vantage- 
ground  in  popular  confidence  and  approbation. 

At  Morristown,  the  judicial  center  of  Hamblen  County, 
Tennessee,  James  H.  Sykes  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1880,  and  he  is  a son  of  Joshua  J.  and  Alice 
(Burnett)  Sykes.  The  father  was  one  of  the  early 
steamboat  engineers  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  was  one  of  the  prosperous  agri- 
culturists and  influential  citizens  of  Eastern  Tennessee. 
He  now  maintains  his  home  at 'Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma. 
His  wife,  a woman  of  most  gentle  and  gracious  person- 
ality, was  there  summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1914,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  and  she 
held  the  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  her  influence.  Her  father,  Eev.  M.  D.  L. 
Burnett,  was  one  of  the  distinguished  clergymen  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Tennessee  and  for  many  years  was  a 
contributing  editor  of  the  Baptist  Eefleetor,  the  leading 
Baptist  publication  in  the  United  States. 

Hon.  James  H.  Sykes  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools 
of  Tennessee  for  his  early  educational  discipline,  and  in 
1899  he  entered  Emory  & Henry  College,  at  Emory,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  continued  his  studies  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  work  of  his  junior  year,  in  1901.  Thereafter 
he  assumed  a clerical  position  in  the  employ  of  the 
Southern  Express  Company,  and  within  a year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  auditor  in  the  company’s 
office  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  His  ambition  was  not 
to  be  deflected  from  its  course,  however,  and  while  thus 
employed  he  devoted  close  attention  to  the  study  of  law 
as  a member  of  a night  class  in  the  law  department  of 
Chattanooga  University.  The  caliber  of  his  mind  and  the 
strenuous  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  are  fully 
shown  forth  in  the  fact  that  he  completed  a three-year 
course  in  a single  year  and  was  graduated  with  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  in  1905.  He  was  class  orator  in  his 
senior  year  and  at  the  commencement  observances,  and 
in  addition  to  receiving  the  well-earned  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his 
native  state.  In  1906  Mr.  Sykes  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Chattanooga,  and  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  to  one  whose  valiant  spirit  had  made 
possible  such  achievement  as  a student,  success  came  as 
a normal  prerogative  when  he  applied  himself  with  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm  to  the  practical  work  of  his  chosen 
vocation. 

The  intrinsic  progressiveness  of  Mr.  Sykes  was  again 
denoted  when,  in  1908,  he  came  to  and  thoroughly  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  progressive  and  vigorous  young 
commonwealth  of  Oklahoma,  in  which  he  discerned  ample 
opportunity  for  effective  service  in  his  profession.  He 
established  his  residence  in  Tulsa,  where  he  has  since 
continued  in  the  active  general  practice  of  law  and  where 
he  has  built  up  a specially  substantial  and  representative 
practice,  with  attendant  distinction  for  facility  and 
power  as  a trial  lawyer  and  as  a well  fortified  counselor. 
That  Mr.  Sykes  soon  came  to  the  front  in  connection 
with  public  affairs  in  the  new  state  needs  no  further 
voucher  than  the  statement  that  in  1912  he  was  a can- 
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didate  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  representative 
of  the  Tliird  Oklahoma  District  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Though  he  was  defeated  in  the  primary  election 
he  carried  his  own  county  and  had  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  man  who  has  thus  defeated  Hon.  James  S. 
Davenport,  of  Yinita,  the  present  congressman,  in  Tulsa 
County.  While  still  a resident  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Sykes 
gained  a statewide  reputation  as  a public  speaker,  espe- 
cially through  his  effective  services  on  the  stump  in 
several  campaigns — national,  state  and  county.  He  was 
an  ardent  supi)orter  and  champion  of  Hon.  William  J. 
Bryan  for  President  in  the  national  campaign  of  1908 
and  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  campaign  of 
1912.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years  Mr.  Sykes  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  talented  young  speakers  or  boy 
orators  of  Tennessee,  and  his  special  forensic  ability  liaS 
inured  greatly  to  his  success  as  a trial  lawyer.  At  a very 
early  stage  in  his  ])rofessional  career  he  achieved  a nota- 
ble victory  when  lie  appeared  in  the  defense  of  Tom 
Carter,  who  was  charged  with  murder,  in  Polk  County, 
Tennessee,  and  in  whose  trial  the  jury  promptly  .rendered 
a verdict  of  acquittal  after  young  Sykes  ’ forceful  and 
cogent  speech  for  the  defense,  he  having  been  at  the  time 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and  his  ability 
and  genial  personality  have  gained  to  him  the  high 
regard  of  his  professional  confreres.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  noted  that  he  is  a cousin  of  the  distinguished 
New  York  lawyer,  Martin  W.  Littleton,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter’s brother  Jesse,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  an 
eminent  member  of  the  bar  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Without  support  from  the  press  and  without  making 
a personal  campaign  in  his  own  behalf,  Mr.  Sykes  was 
nominated  in  1914  as  representative  of  Tulsa  County  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  he  was  elected  by  a majority 
of  300  votes.  In  the  Fifth  General  Assembly  he  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  various  committees  to 
which  he  was  assigned,  including  the  judiciary  committee 
No.  1,  the  committee  on  legal  advisory  code,  and  those, 
on  charities  and  corrections,  oil  and  gas,  and  roads  and 
highways.  He  was  a staunch  supporter  of  the  policies 
of  Governor  Williams  and  earnestly  strove  to  carry  out 
the  campaign  pledges  of  his  party.  He  was  specially 
interested  in  legislation  affecting  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, which  is  the  most  important  of  all  in  his  home 
county,  and  that  relating  to  charities  and  corrections. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  steadfast  and  effective  exponents 
of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party  to  be  found  in 
Oklahoma,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Avenue  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  at 
Tulsa. 

At  Flintstone,  Walker  County,  Georgia,  on  the  18th 
of  November,  1903,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Sykes  to  Miss  Carrie  Morgan,  whose  death  occurred 
November  27,  1906,  and  who  is  survived  by  one  daugh- 
ter, Carrie  Brysea,  who  lives  in  the  home  of  her  maternal 
grandmother,  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  On  the  31st 
of  July,  1911,  Mr.  Sykes  wedded  Miss  Essie  Overton",  of 
Meridian,  Mississippi.  She  is  a daughter  of  John  W. 
and  Minnie  (Glass)  Overton,  the  Overton  family  being 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  in  West  Tennessee, 
and  Thomas  Glass,  of  Dresden,  Tennessee,  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Sykes,  having  been  the  son  of  a 
Eevolutionary  soldier.  Mr.  Sykes  has  one  brother,  John, 
who  likewise  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Tulsa, 
and  his  three  sisters  are  Mrs.  William  W.  Markwood,  of 
Trinidad,  Colorado ; Mrs.  David  Rutherford,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana;  and  Mrs.  Noel  Rutherford,  of  Broken 
Arrow,  Oklahoma. 


Charles  H.  Woods.  That  success  which  is  the  con- 
comitant of  only  ability  and  integrity  of  purpose  haB 
attended  the  activities  of  Mr.  Woods  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession and  he  is  to  be  designated  consistently  as  one 
of  the  representative  members  of  the  bar  of  the  capital 
city  of  Oklahoma,  where  he  maintains  his  well  appointed 
offices  at  810  Colcord  Building.  He  is  one  of  the  loyal 
and  progressive  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  and  his  law 
business  is  one  of  substantial  and  important  order, 
indicative  of  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  him  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a citizen. 

Mr.  Woods  was  born  at  Chillicothe,  the  judicial  cen- 
ter of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1876, 
and  is  a son  of  Joseph  J.  and  Laura  (Yeo)  Woods, 
both  likewise  natives  of  Ohio  and  representatives  ol 
sterling  pioneer  families  of  the  Buckeye  State,  where 
the  death  of  the  mother  occurred  in  1884  and  where 
the  father  still  maintains  his  residence  and  is  identified 
with  the  manufacturing  of  shoes,  as  an  interested  princi 
pal  in  the  Union  Shoe  Company.  Both  the  Woods  and 
Yeo  families  were  founded  in  America  in  the  colonial  era 
and  both  gave  patriot  soldiers  to  the  Continental  Lin( 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Members  of  the  Woods 
family  were  gallant  soldiers  also  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
the  military  loyalty  of  the  family  found  exemplificatior 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  tendered 
his  services  in  the  Spanish-Ameriean  war. 

After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  ths 
unexcelled  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  Charles 
H.  Woods  entered  the  University  of  Ohio,  in  the  Citj 
of  Columbus,  in  which  institution  he  prosecuted  both 
academic  and  law  courses  and  in  the  law  department  ol 
which  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  ol 
1900.  In  addition  to  receiving  the  degree  of  Bacheloi 
of  Laws  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Buckeyt 
State,  and  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  came  t( 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  established  his  residence  ii 
Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital.  In  the  work  of  hii 
profession  he  was  there  associated  for  the  first  yeai 
with  the  representative  law  firm  of  Asp  & Cottingham 
and  in  1901  he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney  genera 
of  the  territory,  under  Hon.  Jeremiah  C.  Strang.  Hi 
retained  the  position  until  March,  1903,  when  he  resignec 
to  accept  the  post  of  assistant  attorney  for  the  Atchison 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  of  which  offici 
he  is  still  the  incumbent.  He  continued  his  residence  a 
Guthrie  until  after  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  thi 
Union  and  in  1911  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  the  capita 
of  the  state,  where  he  has  since  continued  in  the  practici 
of  his  profession  and  given  effective  service  as  an  offi 
cial  of  the  legal  department  of  the  railroad  compam 
mentioned. 

One  of  the  first  cases  to  the  charge  of  which  he  wa 
assigned  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  assistan 
attorney  general  of  the  territory  was  that  connected  witl 
the  attempt  of  Ira  N.  Terrill  to  obtain  release  from  th 
Federal  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  where  h 
had  been  sentenced  for  a murder  committed  in  Oklahomi 
Territory.  This  was  a cause  celebre  and  Mr.  Woods  vi^ 
orously  and  successfully  opposed  the  granting  of  free 
dom  to  Terrill,  his  able  presentation  of  this  case  havinj 
added  materially  to  his  prestige  as  a versatile  trial  law 
yer.  While  a resident  of  Guthrie  Mr.  Woods  served  als 
as  a member  of  the  board  of  education.  In  connectio; 
with  his  professional  activities  in  Oklahoma  City  he  i 
a member  of  and  counsel  for  the  Employes’  Building  i 
Loan  Association,  one  of  the  leading  organizations  o 
the  kind  in  the  state.  In  the  recently  organized  Schoc 
of  Law  at  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Woods  will  be  One  of  th 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Through  ancestral  heritage  Mr.  Woods  is  eligible  fo 
membership  in  and  is  a companion  of  the  second  clas 
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the  !Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
Jnited  States,  besides  being  affiliated  with  the  So- 
iety  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Eevolution  and 
he  Spanish- American  War  Veterans’  Association.  In 
he  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
eeond  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
iite,  in  which  latter  he  is  affiliated  with  Oklahoma 
lonsistory  No.  1,  and  with  Guthrie  Lodge,  No.  426, 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  Oklahoma 
ifity  he  holds  membership  in  the  Apollo  Club,  a men’s 
nusical  organization,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
nembers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Woods  was 
ecretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  Bar  Association 
:rom  1901  until  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Indian 
Territory  Bar  Association,  after  which  he  continued  sec- 
etary  of  the  amalgamated  organization  untU  1908,  when 
t was  merged  into  the  present  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
A-ssociation.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  valued  and  pop- 
.ilar  members  of  this  vigorous  association  but  is  iden- 
ifled  also  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Bar  Association  and 
;he  American  Bar  Association. 

In  August,  1906,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
\Ir.  Woods  to  Miss  Edith  Scott,  daughter  of  Eev.  Henry 
D.  Scott,  D.  D.,  who  was  at  that  time  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Guthrie,  and  the  two  children 
)f  this  union  are  Carolyn  and  Cliarles. 

Eeverting  to  the  genealogy  of  Mr.  Woods  it  may  be 
stated  that  his  original  American  progenitors  in  the 
ignatie  line  were  English  Presbyterians  who  came  to  this 
country  about  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  on  the  maternal  side  he 
is  a scion  of  the  Shinn  family,  which  likewise  is  of  sterl- 
ing English  lineage  and  the  original  American  represen- 
tatives of  which  settled  in  New  Jersey,  about  1654; 
they  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  but  a 
later  generation,  which  settled  in  Virginia,  became  affil- 
ated  with  the  Baptist  Church. 


Harry  C.  Evans.  Of  the  United  States  the  self-made 
nan  is  a typical  product,  and  though  the  title  has  become 
trite  and  often  is  abused,  yet  its  significance  is  none  the 
less,  and  Americans  still  delight  to  do  honor  to  the  man 
who  has  risen  through  his  own  energy,  ambition  and 
ability,  who  has  met  undaunted  the  obstacles  that  have 
obtruded  in  his  path  and  who  has  made  of  success  not  an 
accident  but  a logical  result.  Such  an  individuality  is 
that  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  in  his  younger  days  imbibed 
deeply  of  the  invigorating  atmosphere  pertaining  to  the 
free  and  open  life  on  the  great  cattle  ranges  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  who  lived  there  the  untrammeled  and 
vigorous  life  of  the  cowboy,  but  who  preserved  through 
all  these  experiences  his  ambition  for  greater  and  higher 
things  and  who  had  the  intrinsic  capacity  that  made 
achievement  possible.  The  pertinence  of  the  last  state- 
ment is  emphasized  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  at  the 
present  time  serving  as  municipal  commissioner  of  public 
works  and  property  in  the  vital  and  progressive  little 
City  of  Ada,  the  judicial  center  and  metropolis  of  Pon- 
totoc County,  Oklahoma.  For  eleven  years  after  he 
abandoned  his  service  in  connection  with  the  extensive 
cattle  interests  of  the  Texas  range,  where  he  worked 
Tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  such  representative  cattle  kings 
as  the  Burnetts  and  Wagoners,  he  wms  engaged  in  busi- 
ness at  Henrietta,  Clay  County,  Texas.  He  found  this 
transference  to  urban  associations  both  pleasing  and 
inspiring,  and  incidentally  he- made  such  a cajeful  study 
of  municipal  affairs  that  after  he  had  established  his 
home  at  Ada,  Oklahoma,  he  was  permitted  to  make  prac- 
tical application  of  his  theories  and  policies,  and  that  to 
the  distinct  and  enduring  benefit  of  the  little  city  and 
Its  people.  For  five  years  he  served  with  marked 
Voi.  in— 7 


efficiency  as  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Ada,  and 
it  was  within  this  interval  that  most  of  the  important 
public  improvements  of  the  city  were  instituted.  Later, 
under  the  commission  system  of  municipal  government, 
he  served  as  a member  of  the  municipal  board  of  com- 
missioners and  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the 
completing  of  some  of  the  public  utility  improvements 
which  had  previously  been  initiated,  chief  of  these  being 
the  installation  of  the  fine  waterworks  system,  which 
various  authorities  have  pronounced  to  be  unexcelled  in 
the  entire  state.  The  source  of  the  water  supply  is 
Byrd’s  Mill,  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  city.  This  mill 
furnished  the  power  for  the  operation  of  the  modern 
pumping  plant  that  sends  the  purest  of  spring  water  to 
the  city.  The  spring  has  a capacity  of  10,000  gallons  a 
day,  far  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  supply  the  City 
of  Ada,  and  the  water  is  as  pure,  wholesome  and  spark- 
ling as  can  be  found  within  the  borders  of  this  pros- 
perous young  commonwealth.  As  city  commissioner  of 
public  works  and  property  large  responsibilities  rest 
upon  Mr.  Evans,  and  his  administration  has  been  une- 
quivocally successful  and  satisfactory,  marked  by  dis- 
crimination, judgment,  progvessiveness  and  utmost  civic 
loyalty.  Under  his  regime  the  sewer  system  has  been 
materially  extended  and  the  streets  greatly  improved, 
besides  which  natural  gas  has  been  piped  into  the  city 
from  a splendid  well  a few  miles  distant  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  the  City  of  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
historically  notable  as  having  been  the  home  of  the 
great  American  humorist,  Mark  Twain,  in  his  youth,  and 
the  year  of  his  nativity  was  1869.  He  is  a son  of  Sam 
C.  and  Susan  (Clark)  Evans,  his  father  likewise  being  a 
native  of  Missouri  and  being  now  a prosperous  farmer 
near  Hannibal,  that  state,  besides  which  he  is  a skilled 
workman  at  the  carpenter ’s  trade,  to  which  he  has 
devoted  more  or  less  attention  for  many  years.  The 
paternal  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  review  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  as  a young  man  became  a pioneer 
settler  in  Missouri,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  father  of  Mr.  Evans  is  still  living,  and 
he  has  two  brothers  and  two  sisters:  Sam  C.  is  a resi- 

dent of  Texline,  Texas;  Mrs.  Effie  Myers  resides  in  the 
State  of  Kansas;  Miss  Mattie  Evans  maintains  her  home 
in  the  City  of  St.  Louis;  and  Charles  is  a resident  of 
the  City  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Evans  acquired  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri  and  when  still  a youth  he  there  insti- 
tuted his  independent  career  as  a farmer.  In  1891  he 
went  to  Western  Texas  and  there,  as  previously  stated, 
he  was  employed  several  years  as  a cowboy  on  large 
cattle  ranches.  After  establishing  himself  in  business 
at  Henrietta,  that  state,  he  there  continued  his  resi- 
dence until  1904,  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  established  his  residence  at  Ada.  Here  he  engaged 
in  the  saddle  and  harness  business,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  actively  and  successfully  identified  until 
he  was  elected  to  his  present  municipal  office,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  business  to  devote  himself  fully  to  the 
public  service.  He  was  elected  commissioner  of  public 
works  and  property  in  1912,  at  the  time  of  the  adoptien 
of  the  commission  form  of  government,  and  the  estimate 
placed  upon  his  services  was  shown  by  his  re-election 
in  1914  for  a second  term  of  two  years.  Mr.  Evans 
is  one  of  the  alert  and  progressive  citizens  of  Ada,  is  an 
influential  member  of  the  Ada  Commercial  Club,  is  a 
staunch  democrat  in  his  political  proclivities,  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  the  year  1901  recorded  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Evans  to  Miss  Saloma  Eohr,  and  they 
have  four  children,  whose  names  and  respective  ages,  in 
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1915,  are  here  indicated:  Donovan,  twelve  years;  Mau- 

rine,  ten  years;  Harry,  seven  years;  and  Katherine,  two 
years. 

Michael  Conlan.  There  are  few  men  whose  careers 
connect  them  more  closely  and  intimately  with  both  the 
old  and  the  new  conditions  of  Oklahoma  than  Michael 
Conlan,  who  is  now  living  retired  and  looking  after  his 
extensive  property  interests  in  Oklahoma  City.  His 
home  is  at  230%  West  Ninth  Street.  For  thirty  years 
Mr.  Conlan  has  had  his  home  and  business  interests  in 
Indian  Territory  and  new  Oklahoma,  and  prior  to  that 
as  a boy  he  had  many  exciting  experiences  as  a river- 
man,  miner,  and  as  a venturesome  youth  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  Far  West.  Equal  interest  attaches  to  Mrs. 
Conlan,  who  is  one  of  the  prominent  society  leaders  of 
Oklahoma  City.  She  is  a member  of  the  noted  Colbert 
and  Folsom  families,  whose  names  are  so  significant  in 
Indian  Territory  history. 

Born  at  Black  Eiver  Falls,  Jackson  County,  W'^iscon- 
sin,  September  9,  1860,  Michael  Conlan  had  as  funda- 
mental traits  a love  of  adventure  and  a tendency  to 
independent  enterprise,  largely  inherited  from  his  father, 
who  had  been  a pioneer  in  the  woods  and  along  the 
rivers  of  the  northern  states  and  particularly  in  Wis- 
consin. He  finished  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Black  Eiver  Falls  in  1874,  and  soon  afterward  found 
employment  with  the  Eau  Claire  Lumber  Company  at 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  with  whom  he  remained  three 
years,  most  of  the  time  being  spent  on  steamboats  on 
the  Mississippi  Eiver.  In  the  fall  of  1878,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  made  a trip  out  to  Leadville,  Colorado, 
and  was  there  during  the  height  of  the  gold  mining 
excitement  and  in  that  region  until  the  fall  of  1881. 
The  year  of  1881-82  he  spent  in  the  Coeur  D’Alene 
region  of  Idaho  and  also  in  some  of  the  newly  opened 
mining  districts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Eeturning  to  Wisconsin  in  the  fall  of  1882,  he  visited 
his  parents,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  was  again 
following  the  river  as  a Mississippi  boatman.  In  the 
spring  of  1885  Mr.  Conlan  arrived  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkan- 
sas, which  was  then  the  metropolis  and  chief  business 
center  for  all  the  Indian  Territory  country.  His  experi- 
ence as  a steamboat  man  proved  valuable  and  he  began 
operating  boats  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver  engaged  in 
hauling  logs  and  lumber  from  the  forests  of  Indian 
Territory.  He  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  operators 
in  the  lumber  districts  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  until  1893. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  acquired  a farm  on  the  Washita 
Eiver. 

From  1893  to  1905  Mr.  Conlan ’s  home  was  at  Atoka, 
Indian  Territory.  For  ten  years  of  that  time  he  was 
chief  deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  his  experiences 
in  that  official  capacity  and  also  in  his  private  business 
affairs  if  written  out  in  detail  would  fill  a book.  In 
1905  he  removed  to  his  farm  on  the  Washita  Eiver, 
having  his  home  at  Lindsay,  and  remained  in  that 
vicinity  until  he  sold  his  property  in  1909.  In  that 
year  he  came  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  has  since  em- 
ployed his  energies  in  looking  after  his  local  real  estate 
and  also  his  lands  in  Atoka  and  Carter  counties. 

He  is  a man  of  broad  interests,  a genial  companion, 
and  has  a wealth  of  incidents  which  he  relates  in  enter- 
taining style.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  and  during 
1910  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  Lottie,  spent  a 
number  of  months  in  Europe,  visiting  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  Ireland  and  Spain.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conlan  had  previously  visited  Europe  in  1904. 
In  politics  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  republican 
party  and  in  1892  he  helped  organize  that  party  in 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  twelve  years  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Territorial  Committee.  For  two  terms  he 


filled  the  office  of  mayor  at  Atoka,  and  while  in  tliat  * 
city  was  a director,  stockholder  and  vice  president  of  ' 
the  Atoka  National  Bank  and  at  one  time  was  vice 
president  of  the  Lindsay  National  Bank.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  past  master  of  Okla- 
homa Lodge  No.  4,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Atoka,  is  past 
high  priest  of  Atoka  Chapter  No.  2,  E'.  A.  M.,  and  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Eite  Mason,  affiliated  with 
McAlester  Consistory  No.  2.  He  also  belongs  to  Atoka 
Camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  | 

Michael  Conlan  is  a son  of  Michael  and  Ann  (Wil-  | 
liamson)  Conlan.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Conlan, 
emigrated  in  the  early  days  from  Kildare,  Ireland,  to 
Prescott,  Canada,  was  a riverman  and  also  a farmer. 
The  maternal  grandfather,  Eobert  Williamson,  came 
from  Cork,  Ireland,  and  also  settled  at  Prescott,  Canada, 
where  he  died.  In  his  younger  years  he  was  a sailor, 
and  later  a farmer.  Michael  Conlan,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
1815  in  Kildare,  Ireland,  and  was  brought  to  Canada 
in  1826.  He  early  became  identified  with  the  steam- 
boat traffic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  1846  moved  to  one  of  the  pioneer  dis-  ' 
tricts  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  where  he  was  for  a time  ' 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  and  later  followed  farm- 
ing near  Black  Eiver  Palls  until  his  death  in  1888.  In 
politics  he  was  a democrat  and  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  wife,  Ann  Williamson,  was  born 
in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1825  and  died  at  Black  Eiver  Palls, 
Wisconsin,  in  1904.  Their  children  were:  Ellen,  who 

died  in  1895  at  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  married  John 
Bishop,  also  deceased,  who  was  a riverman  and  later 
was  engaged  in  the  packing  business;  Mary,  who  died 
unmarried  at  Eau  Claire  in. 1895;  and  Michael,  Jr. 

In  1894  Mr.  Conlan  was  married  at  Atoka  to  Miss 
Czarina  Colbert.  She  was  born  near  Colbert  Station  in 
Indian  Territory  and  as  a member  of  a prominent  fam- 
ily was  given  a liberal  education.  She  attended  private 
schools,  a convent  at  Denison,  Texas,  was  a student  in 
the  Baird  College  for  Girls  at  Clinton,  Missouri,  and 
finished  her  education  in  1889  in  the  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary  at  Staunton,  Virginia.  Mrs.  Conlan  is  one  of 
the  prominent  women  of  Oklahoma.  She  is  active  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
is  president  of  the  Presbyterian  Society  of  the  District 
of  Oklahoma.  She  is  a past  matron  of  Lodge  No.  1 of 
the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  at  Atoka.  By  reason  of  her 
father’s  service  she  is  vice  president  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  of  Oklahoma  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  local  chapter  of  that  oifder  in  Oklahoma 
City.  She  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Drama 
Study  Circle  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  is  a member  of 
the  New  Century  Club,  one  of  the  largest  woman’s  or- 
ganizations of  the  city,  and  is  parliamentarian  of  the 
Oklahoma  Eighty-Niners  Association.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Conlan  have  one  daughter,  Lottie,  who  is  now  a sopho- 
more in  the  State  University  at  Norman. 

Mrs.  Conlan ’s  father  was  James  Allen  Colbert,  who 
was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1830  and  who  died  near  Col- 
bert, Indian  Territory,  in  1874.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  in  1848  he  accompanied  his  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  family  to  Indian  Territory.  James  A. 
Colbert  was  a quarter-blood  Chickasaw  and  a man  of 
much  prominence  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  He  was 
at  one  time  national  secretary  of  the  Nation  when  the 
capital  was  at  Tishomingo  and  during  the  Civil  war  he 
was  a first  lieutenant  under  Gen.  Douglas  A.  Cooper 
and  served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
afterwards  became  owner  of  extensive  ranch  and  farm 
lands  and  was  one  of  the  leading  stock  raisers  of  his 
section  of  Indian  Territory.  He  was  also  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Mrs.  Conlan ’s  grandfather,  Martin  Colbert,  was  born 
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in  Mississippi  in  1782  and  died  in  that  state  in  1832. 
He  had  a very  prominent  part  among  the  Chiekasaws 
I of  Mississippi  and  was  member  of  a committee  sent 
I from  that  state  to  ascertain  if  the  proposed  country 
j west  of  the  Mississippi  was  suitable  as  a reservation  for 
I the  Chiekasaws  and  Choctaws.  One  of  his  parents  was 
i a fullblood  Chickasaw.  Martin  Colbert  owned  an  ex- 
I tensive  plantation  and  had  many  slaves  in  Mississippi, 
i and  also  conducted  a store. 

1 James  A.  Colbert,  father  of  Mrs.  Conlan,  married 
I Athenius  Folsom.  She  was  born  in  1835  near  old 
Doaksville,  Indian  Territory,  and  was  a quarter-blood 
I Choctaw.  The  Folsoms  were  of  English  descent,  and 
the  ancestors  settled  in  Massachusetts  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  one  branch  subsequently  removing  to 
South  Carolina  where  they  intermarried  with  the  Choc- 
taws, and  from  there  became  pioneers  in  Mississippi. 
Mrs.  Conlan ’s  maternal  grandfather  was  Israel  Folsom, 
who  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1803  and  died  near 
Caddo,  Oklahoma,  in  1871.  His  mother  was  a full- 

I blood  Choctaw  Indian.  Israel  Folsom  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways  among  the  Choctaw  people.  He 
was  a regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
I church,  and  also  owned  extensive  ranches  and  farm 
j lands  in  old  Indian  Territory.  For  eighteen  years  he 
I represented  the  Choctaw  Nation  as  a delegate  at  Wash- 
ington. He  also  performed  an  important  service  in 
translating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  a number  of  hymns 
and  several  books  of  the  Bible  into  the  Choctaw 
language. 

Mrs.  Conlan ’s  mother  is  still  living  at  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  with  her  son  Walter.  Her  children  were: 
Dave,  who  was  a stockman  and  large  land  owner,  and 
died  at  Colbert;  Henrietta,  who  died  in  1910  at  Wynne- 
wood,  married  Eay  Jennings,  who  is  a farmer  at 
Wynnewood;  Albert  Pike,  who  died  in  young  manhood; 
Charles,  who  is  a ranchman  and  farmer  at  old  Port 
Washita;  Walter,  a farmer  and  cattleman  at  Ardmore; 
Loviea,  wife  of  Hiram  McBride,  a farmer  at  Artesia, 
New  Mexico;  Mrs.  Conlan;  and  Ben,  who  is  a farmer 
and  raises  blooded  stock  on  his  ranch  near  Tishomingo. 

Frederick  Clayton  Maxwell.  The  student  of  human 
nature  is  always  deeply  interested  in  tracing  the  career 
of  one  who  has  fought  his  way  up  to  a position  of 
prominence  and  financial  success  by  dint  of  pluck,  push 
and  energy,  and  who  has,  notwithstanding  the  struggles 
of  his  youth,  maintained  a well  earned  reputation  for 
uprightness  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others. 

il  Such  has  been  the  career  of  Frederick  Clayton  Maxwell, 
proprietor  of  the  Cotton  County  Democrat,  of  Walters, 
Oklahoma,  and  one  of  his  town’s  most  enterprising  and 
progressive  citizens.  He  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  the  success  that 
has  come  to  him  has  been  won  with  honor  and  without 
animosity. 

■ Mr.  Maxwell  was  born  August  31,  1878,  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  and  is  a son  of  H.  C.  and  Christina  (Kauffman) 
Maxwell,  natives  of  Ohio.  The  family  originated  in 
Scotland  and  were  pioneers  of  Ohio,  where  H.  C.  Max- 
well was  born  in  1837.  As  a young  man  he  went  to 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  city  he  engaged 
I in  farming  and  stockraising.  When  the  Civil  war  came 
on,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirtieth  Eegiment,  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  served  three  years  and  six  months  in  the 
I Union  army,  during  which  time  he  was  wounded  in 
battle.  He  proved  himself  a valiant  and  faithful  soldier, 
and  when  he  received  his  honorable  discharge  returned 
to  the  duties  of  peace,  resuming  the  pursuits  of  the  soil, 
in  which  he  has  continued  to  be  engaged  to  the  present 
time.  He  is  a republican  and  a member  of  the  Presby- 


terian Church.  Seven  children  have  been  born  to  H.  C. 
and  Christina  Maxwell,  namely:  Eobert  Sherman,  who 

died  in  infancy;  Arthur  Walter,  state  rejiresentative  for 
the  Culvert  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma;  Hugh  Eaymond,  wlio  is  a merchant  at  Fair- 
field,  Iowa;  Nellie  B.,  who  married  Prank  Loving, 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Huber  Springs, 
Arkansas;  Frederick  Clayton,  of  this  notice;  Harley,  a 
resident  of  What  Cheer,  Iowa;  and  Earl. 

Frederick  C.  Maxwell  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Iowa,  which  he  attended  until  reaching 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  the  meantime,  when  but 
twelve  years  of  age  he  had  started  to  work  in  a con- 
fectionery store,  learning  the  candymakers  ’ trade.  He 
thus  continued  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  until  he  was  seventeen, 
when  he  went  to  Seymour,  Iowa,  to  become  an  apprentice 
to  the  printer’s  trade  for  four  years.  In  1899  Mr.  Max- 
well returned  to  the  candymakers  trade  at  Davenport, 
and  later  at  Moline,  Illinois,  until  1905,  when  he  came 
to  Oklahoma,  located  at  Enid,  and  secured  a position  in 
an  ice  cream  factory.  After  a short  time  spent  there, 
Mr.  Maxwell  became  connected  with  the  Enid  Events, 
under  Everett  Purcell,  and-  subsequently  took  charge  of 
the  Hunter  Enterprise,  a newspaper  with  which  he  was 
connected  until  1907,  when  he  came  to  Walters,  Okla- 
homa. On  August  25tli  of  that  year  he  became  editor 
of  the  Cotton  County  Democrat,  which  was  established  at 
that  time  by  the  Lawton  Publishing  Company,  as  a 
republican  sheet.  Mr.  Maxwell  purchased  the  paper  in 
1909  and  in  1912  made  its  policy  independent,  but  in 
the  following  year  made  it  a democratic  paper.  This 
paper  circulates  in  Cotton  and  the  surrounding  counties 
and  has  a large  foreign  list.  The  plant  and  offices  are 
located  on  Broadway  Avenue,  and  are  equipped  with  the 
latest  improved  printing  machinery,  with  facilities  for 
handling  first-class  job  work  of  all  kinds.  The  paper  is 
clean,  bright  and  newsy,  and  the  people  of  Cotton  County 
may  be  congratulated  that  it  is  in  such  clean  and  capable 
hands.  Its  columns  have  always  been  o]ien  to  matter 
pertaining  to  the  securing  of  advantages  and  improve- 
ments for  the  community  and  its  owner  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  first  to  promote  and  support  progressive  enter- 
pi’ises.  He  is  a democrat,  but  his  only  public  office  has 
been  as  a member  of  the  school  board,  on  which  he 
served  one  term.  His  religious  connection  is  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Fraternally  he  is  well  known  and 
])opular,  being  a member  of  Lodge  No.  2C6,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Walters ; secretary  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  Lodge  No.  74,  at  Walters;  president  of  the 
American  Horse  Thief  Association  No.  920,  at  Walters; 
council  commander  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America; 
and  a member  of  the  Eoyal  Neighbors  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  American  Yeomen,  both  at  Walters. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  married  August  31,  1899,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Baines  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  England, 
daughter  of  George  L.  Wilson,  now  a mining  engineer  of 
Albia,  Iowa.  She  died  December  23,  1911,  the  mother 
of  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  attending  school: 
Frederick  Clayton,  Jr.,  born  July  12,  1901;  Leo  Harvey, 
born  December  29,  1903;  Phyllis,  born  March  17,  1905; 
and  Margaret,  born  October  22,  1907.  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
again  married  September  5,  1913,  when  united  with 
Mrs.  Nannie  B.  (Gray)  Ellison,  daughter  of  Harvey 
Gray,  a.  farmer  of  Stephens  County,  Oklahoma.  They 
have  had  no  children,  but  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  one  child  by 
her  former  husliand : Mahota,  who  is  attending  the 

public  school  at  Walters. 

Lewis  Edgar  Emanuel,  M.  D.  While  during  the 
nine  years  that  he  has  been  a resident  of  Chiekasha  the 
jieople  of  this  city  have  ranked  him  principally  as  among 
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tho  ablest  and  most  successful  practitioners  of  Grady 
County,  Dr.  Lewis  Edgar  Emanuel  is  probably  as  equally 
well  known  as  an  invaluable  community  builder.  As  city 
physician,  as  county  physician  and  as  county  health 
officer,  he  has  been  successful  in  maintaining  a high 
standard  of  public  health  and  sanitation,  but  he  has  also 
been  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  parks,  play-grounds 
and  outdoor  sports,  and  was  one  of  the  three  members  of 
the  Chickasha  Country  Club  who  established  a golf  course 
which  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Southwest. 

Doctor  Emanuel  was  born  at  Mineral  Wells,  Palo  Pinto 
County,  Texas,  Eebruary  18,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas 
and  Emma  (King)  Emanuel.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Georgia,  from  which  state  he  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  three  of  his  uncles  met  soldiers  ’ deaths  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  South  while  serving  under  the 
‘ ‘ Stars  and  Bars.  ’ ’ The  paternal  grandfather  of  Doctor 
Emanuel  was  a native  of  Georgia,  also,  and  Emanuel 
County,  in  the  Cracker  State,  was  named  in  his  honor. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  Doctor  Emanuel’s  educa- 
tion were  secured  in  the  public  graded  and  high  schools 
of  Weatherford,  Texas,  and  later  he  enrolled  as  a student 
at  Weatherford  College.  He  was  graduated  in  1906  from 
P.  M.  Medical  College,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  but  his  educa- 
tion was  not  acquired  without  many  hardships  and  disap- 
pointments. While  pursuing  his  literary  course  he  did 
yard  work  to  pay  for  his  board,  and  between  sessions 
sawed  wood  for  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  school 
year.  Easier  work,  but  as  unremunerative  a salary  was 
his  portion  later  when  he  clerked  in  a drug  store  for 
Edward  Lenear,  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  receiving  the 
princely  sum  of  $1.25  per  week  for  his  labors,  a position 
in  which  he  remained  two  years,  then  entering  the  employ 
of  Charles  Turner,  another  druggist  of  the  same  place, 
who  paid  him  $8.00  per  week.  In  November,  1901, 
following  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian 
country.  Doctor  Emanuel  located  at  Duncan,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  began  farming,  and  later,  for  About  a year  he 
was  engaged  in  the  same  way  in  Tillman  County,  Okla- 
homa. In  1902  he  entered  the  medical  college,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  after  which  he  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Arthur,  near  Duncan,  and  after  six  months 
of  practice  returned  to  college,  but  was  unable,  for 
financial  reasons,  to  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course.  During  all  his  trials  and  difficulties.  Doctor 
Emanuel  had  not  allowed  himself  to  become  discouraged, 
and  at  this  time  he  resolutely  returned  to  Arthur  and 
resumed  his  practice  long  enough  to  gather  together  the 
means  for  his  tuition,  when  he  returned  to  college  and  in 
1906  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

When  he  received  his  degree.  Doctor  Emanuel  located 
at  Chickasha,  which  has  since  been  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, his  field  of  practice  and  the  scene  of  his  well-won 
success.  He  stands  high  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
a large  and  lucrative  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-practitioners,  and  is  a valued  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Medical  Society  and  the  Grady  County  Medical  Society. 
Doctor  Emanuel  was  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners  during  the  administration 
of  Governor  Haskell,  the  state’s  first  governor,  and  at 
present  is  commissioner  of  health  of  Grady  County, 
county  physician,  a member  of  the  Grady  County  Insanity 
Commission,  and  for  three  years  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Federal  Pension  Examiners.  In  1912  and  1913  he  was 
city  physician  of  Chickasha. 

Doctor  Emanuel  was  married  May  9,  1906,  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Emma  G.  Gillespie,  and  they  have  two 
children:  Jenelizabeth,  aged  eight  years;  and  Lewis 

Tucker,  aged  five  years.  Doctor  Emanuel  has  five 
brothers  and  one  sister:  J.  R.,  who  is  engaged  in  farm- 


ing at  Camp,  Oklahoma;  B.  J.  and  W.  E.,  who  are 
farming  in  Frederick,  Oklahoma;  F.  C.,  a farmer  at  San 
Angelo,  Texas;  M.  T.,  carrying  on  farming  operations 
at  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  and  Miss  Eula  Florence,  who  is 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Ninnekah,  Oklahoma. 

Doctor  Emanuel  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churcli.  His  fraternal  connections  include  membership 
in  Chickasha  Lodge  No.  93,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Chickasha 
Lodge  No.  44,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Washita  Valley  Lodge  No.  143,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Praetorians  and  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  Interested  always  in  the  affairs  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  Chickasha  and  the  surrounding  country, 
he  has  allied  himself  with  several  bodies  of  a local  nature, 
including  the  Grady  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Chickasha  Chamlier  of  Commerce.  He  is  popular  in  social 
circles  of  the  city,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Emanuel,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Chickasha  Country  Club.  The  family  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  pleasant  modern  homes  here. 

John  H.  Shirk.  The  excellent  professional  average 
of  the  legal  fraternity  in  Oklahoma  City,  as  exemplified 
in  the  prominence  attained  by  a large  proportion  of  its 
numbers,  their  marked  ability  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  calling,  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  law,  and  the  energy,  vigor  and  shrewdness  with 
which  they  present  and  try  their  eases,  has  made  this  bar 
famous  throughout  the  state,  and  in  comparison  with 
that  of  many  larger  and  older  cities  of  the  country,  one 
to  be  envied.  A member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bar  for 
more  than  a decade,  John  H.  Shirk  owes  his  success  to 
the  possession  of  most,  if  not  all  of  those  qualifications 
referred  to  and  which  are  requisite  to  the  conduct  of  a 
large  and  varied  law  practice,  and  his  prominence  at 
the  bar  is  merely  evidence  of  his  ability  to  properly 
apply  them  in  his  chosen  profession. 

John  H.  Shirk  comes  of  sturdy  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  stock,  and  was  born  in  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  De- 
cember 14,  1879.  His  father,  Michael  M.  Shirk,  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  colonies,  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  was  also  a 
minister  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  .River  Brethren, 
a religious  sect  of  the  order  of  the  Dunkards.  In  I860 
he  moved  to  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1876  to  Frances  Hoover,  a native  of  Indiana,  and 
in  1880  the  family  removed  to  Indiana,  where  the  father 
died  in  1912  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  while  the  mother 
still  resides  there  and  is  sixty  years  of  age. 

John  H.  Shirk  grew  up  amid  agricultural  surround- 
ings on  his  father’s  farm,  but  was  granted  better  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education  than  most  Indiana  farmers’ 
lads,  first  attending  the  public  schools,  later  taking  his 
literary  and  law  courses  at  the  University  of  Indiana, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1901  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  finally  taking  a post-grad- 
uate course  in  liberal  arts  and  law  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, Indiana,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1903  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Mr.  Shirk  almost  im- 
mediately came  to  Oklahoma,  in  1904  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  continued  to  be 
engaged  in  a constantly-increasing  practice.  He  was 
alone  in  his  profession  until  1912,  when  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Harris  L.  Danner,  under  the  firm  style 
of  Shirk  & Danner,  considered  one  of  the  strong  legal 
combinations  of  the  city.  Their  large  practice  has  now 
reached  that  state  where  it  extends  to  the  whole  varied 
field  of  general  litigation,  both  in  the  state  and  federal 
jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Shirk  has  never  been  a seeker  for  personal  pre- 
ferment in  public  affairs,  preferring  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  his  profession  and  his  business  interests. 
He  has  large  holdings  in  a number  of  Oklahoma’s  com- 
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Sa,  nereial  enterprises,  and  is  vice  president  and  a director 
the  Capital  Ice  & Storage  Company  of  Oklahoma  City, 
i $210,000  concern.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Shirk  is  identified 
jpith  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a member  of  the 
iJEnglish  Lutheran  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  a mem- 
^uer  of  the  council  thereof.  He  maintains  offices  at  Nos. 
304-610  Security  Building. 

In  October,  1909,  Mr.  Shirk  was  united  in  marriage 
fvith  Miss  Carrie  Hinderer,  daughter  of  George  H.  Hind- 
3rer,  of  Goshen,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Shirk’s  paternal  grand- 
father came  to  the  United  States  from  Germany,  in 
1849,  being  one  of  the  political  refugees  from  that 
country  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  One  son  has  come 
to  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Shirk:  George  H.,  born  May  1,  1913. 
The  family  home  is  at  No.  210  East  Park  Place,  Okla- 
homa City. 
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A.  W.  Patterson  is  president'  of  the  Muskogee  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  He  has  always 
been  successful  in  a business  way  and  regarded  as  safe 
and  sane  in  his  judgment  on  all  matters  of  finance  and 
investment.  He  was  born  in  Ohio,  July  22,  1845,  and 
later  went  to  Wisconsin,  from  which  state  he  removed 
to  Iowa  while  yet  very  young.  He  did  not  have  many 
opportunities  for  extended  education,  but  was  able  to 
gather  enough  in  the  common  schools  of  his  time  to  ena- 
ble him  to  teach  others,  but  not  enjoying  the  life  of  a 
school  teacher  he  entered  actively  into  business.  He 
started  out  in  the  hardware  and  farm  implement  game 
at  Gilman,  Iowa,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
salesmen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  has  always 
been  extremely  vigorous  and  energetic  and  with  excellent 
health  and  wonderful  vitality  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish a great  deal  in  life.  Thinking  that  the  retail  hard- 
ware business  was  too  small  a sphere  for  his  activities, 
he  branched  out  into  the  manufacture  of  barb  wire  at 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  being  one  of  the  early  manufac- 
turers of  this  useful  commodity.  He  foresaw  at  that 
time  the  wonderful  use  and  the  great  possibilities  for 
wire  fencing,  but  later  on  disposed  of  this  business  and 
went  to  Carroll  County,  Iowa,  and  began  his  banking 
career.  Northwestern  Iowa  was  then  very  new  and  the 
opportunities  were  splendid  for  making  money  in  the 
banking  business  and  buying  land  and  through  the  com- 
bination of  banking  and  operating  in  land  he  accumu- 
lated a great  deal  of  money. 

Thoroughly  enjoying  business  life  and  appreciating 
the  advantages  and  opportunities  among  the  pioneers 
he  was  glad  to  come  to  Indian  Territory  before  it  became 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  began  early  to  watch  the 
development  of  the  new  state. 

He  and  A.  C.  Trumbo  established  the  Bank  of  Mus- 
kogee in  1902  and  built  the  Iowa  Building.  This  build- 
ing is  now  owned  by  the  successor  of  the  Bank  of  Mus- 
kogee, the  Muskogee  National  Bank,  one  of  the  most 
substantial  financial  institutions  in  Oklahoma.  One  of 
the  leading  bankers  of  Omaha,  who  has  known  Mr.  Pat- 
terson all  his  life,  recently  said  of  him,  ‘ ‘ During  my 
entire  experience  as  a banker  I have  never  known  a 
more  safe  and  conservative  man  than  A.  W.  Patterson.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Patterson  has  always  been  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  integrity,  diligence,  determination  and  superior 
business  judgment.  Although  a democrat,  he  has  never 
been  a strong  partisan  and  has  always  been  willing  to 
size  up  candidates  for  office  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  fitness  than  politics. 

The  Patterson  home  on  West  Okmulgee  Avenue  is  a 
handsome  stone  structure  and  indicative  of  taste  and 
prosperity. 

Arthur  C.  Trumbo.  One  of  the  best  known  bankers 
and  financiers  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  Arthur  C. 


Trumbo,  vice  president  and  cashier  of  the  Muskogee 
National  Bank.  He  was  born  on  a farm  in  Allen  County, 
Ohio,  August  6,  1866.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became 
a teacher  and  soon  principal  of  the  Columbus  Grove  High 
School  in  his  native  state.  Thereafter  continuing  his 
education,  he  pursued  studies  in  the  normal  school  at  Ada, 
Ohio;  the  Tri-State  Normal  at  Angola,  Indiana;  Wooster 
University,  at  Wooster,  Ohio ; and  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity in  California.  From  the  last-named  famous 
institution  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  in  the  year  1894.  He  then  entered  the 
law  school  of  Northwestern  University,  in  Chicago,  and 
in  1896  was  made  a Bachelor  of  Laws.  In  the  Illinois 
metropolis  he  began  his  legal  career,  practicing  there 
until  1901. 

In  the  last-named  year,  Mr.  Trumbo  located  at  Mus- 
kogee, where,  in  connection  with  A.  W.  Patterson,  he 
established  the  Bank  of  Muskogee,  which  in  1908  became 
the  Muskogee  National  Bank.  As  vice  president  and 
cashier,  he  has  been  the  active  officer  in  building  up  this 
financial  institution,  which,  ranks  among  the  leading 
banks  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Trumbo ’s  legal  education  has 
contributed  signally  to  his  success  as  a safe  and  able 
financier,  while  his  inherent  business  sagacity  and  execu- 
tive ability  have  insured  the  success  of  the  bank  which 
has  grown  so  extensively  and  solidly  during  his  identi- 
fication with  it. 

The  general  building  up  of  Muskogee  has  been  scarcely 
second  to  his  interest  in  the  bank  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Muskogee 
Commercial  Club  and  became  the  third  president  of  that 
organization.  He  has  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Muskogee  Clearing  House  Association  and  in  many  and 
various  ways  has  contributed  materially  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  his  adopted  city.  In  1912,  after 
serving  in  many  other  capacities  and  giving  considerable 
attention  to  western  affairs,  he  became  president  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  an  institution 
that  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  development  of 
the  western  states. 

Mr.  Trumbo  is  a republican  in  politics,  but  has  never 
been  an  ardent  partisan,  and,  in  fact,  has  taken  so  very 
little  interest  in  politics  that  many  do  not  know  to 
which  party  he  belongs. 

While  in  college  he  belonged  to  the  Delta  Tan  Delta 
fraternity  and  has  also  enjoyed  the  social  advantages 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is  a life  member  of  the 
Elks. 

The  Trumbo  home  on  West  Broadway  is  one  of  the 
fine  homes  of  the  city  and  both  financially  and  socially 
the  Trumbo  family  occupies  a very  high  place  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

John  B.  Williams.  Efficient  service  in  both  con- 
structive and  conservative  lines  has  marked  the  admin^ 
istration  of  Mr.  Williams  in  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma,  department  of  state  school  lands,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  well  known  and  highly  honored  pioneer 
citizens  of  Oklahoma,  within  whose  borders  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  thirty  years  ago  and  with  whose 
civic  and  industrial  development  and  progress  he  has 
been  closely  and  worthily  identified.  He  has  been  long 
and  prominently  concerned  with  the  cattle  industry  and 
has  been  one  of  its  extensive  and  successful  exponents 
in  Oklahoma,  under  both  the  territorial  and  state 
regimes.  He  exploited  the  cattle  business  under  the 
conditions  of  the  pioneer  days,  and  had  broad  experi- 
ence during  the  period  when  the  great  open  ranges  were 
still  available,  so  he  remains  one  of  those  sturdy  sons 
of  the  great  West  who  is.  able  to  srive  many  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
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loyal  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  maintains  his  ofiScial  headquarters  in  the 
Mercantile  Building. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  the 
year  ]8C6,  and  is  a son  of  W.  A.  and  Elizabeth 
(Murphy)  Williams.  W.  A.  Williams  likewise  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  old  Lone  Star  State,  his  parents  hav- 
ing been  early  pioneer  settlers  in  Texas  and  his  father 
having  been  an  active  participant  in  the  war  which 
gained  Texas  freedom  from  Mexico  and  resulted  in  its 
organization  as  an  independent  republic,  a number  of 
years  prior  to  the  war  which  brought  about  its  acquire- 
ment by  the  United  States.  For  the  long  period  of 
thirty-five  years  John  E.  Williams,  Sr.,  was  engaged  in 
the  banking  business  in  Texas  and  he  was  an  influential 
figure  also  in  the  social  and  industrial  development  of 
the  state,  within  whose  borders  he  passed  virtually  his 
entire  life,  his  death  having  there  occurred,  at  Green- 
ville, judicial  center  of  Hunt  County,  in  1910,  at  which 
time  he  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  venerable 
of  the  native  sons  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  his  wife 
having  preceded  him  to  the  life  eternal. 

The  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  pioneed  days  in  Texas 
are  reverted  to  as  the  earliest  recollections  of  John  E. 
Williams,  whose  career  is  here  taken  briefly  under  re- 
view. The  public  schools  of  his  native  state  afforded  to 
him  his  early  educational  advantages,  and  as  a youth 
he  became  identified  with  the  great  cattle  industry 
which  long  made  Texas  the  most  famous  of  all  states 
of  the  Union  in  this  domain  of  enterprise.  In  1885,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Mr.  Williams  came  to  Okla- 
homa Territory  and  obtained  employment  on  a large 
cattle  ranch  in  old  Greer  Coirnty.  With  the  exception 
of  an  interim  of  about  three  years  he  has  here  contin- 
ued to  be  identified  with  the  cattle  industry  during  the 
long  intervening  period,  though  it  has  been  within  his 
province  also  to  give  effective  service  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  march  of  development  and  progress  in  the  terri- 
tory and  the  state,  to  which  his  loyalty  has  been  ever 
insistent. 

In  1897,  by  Judge  Kilgore,  he  was  appointed  a United 
States  commissioner,  and  he  continued  the  efficient  in- 
cumbent of  this  office  until  the  close  of  the  year  1899, 
his  headquarters  having  been  jointly  at  Eyan  and 
Duncan.  When  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  country  was 
opened  for  settlement,  in  1901,  Mr.  Williams  removed 
to  Kiowa  County,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
there  ajjpointed  county  treasurer,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  ending  in  1903.  After  his  retirement  from  this 
office  he  engaged  in  the  farm-loan  and  the  abstract 
business  in  that  county,  and  there  he  was  a substantial 
and  representative  citizen  of  Hobart  at  the  time  of  the 
ailmission  of  the  state  to  the  Union,  in  1907. 

When  Hon.  Lee  Cruse  was  made  the  candidate  for 
nomination  for  governor  of  the  state  in  the  primary 
election  of  1910,  Mr.  Williams  was  selected  as  manager 
of  his  preliminary  campaign  for  the  nomination  as 
candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  after  Governor 
Cruse  had  been  nominated  Mr.  Williams  showed  con- 
tinued fineness  and  ability  in  the  maneuvering  of 
political  forces  and  in  effecting  the  election  of  Governor 
flruse,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Williams  was  chairman  of  the  state  campaign  committee 
of  his  party  and  from  the  time  of  attaining  to  his  legal 
majority  he  ’has  been  an  ardent  and  uncompromising 
supporter  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  In  January,  1911,  Governor  Cruse  ap- 
jiointed  Mr.  Williams  secretary  of  the  state  school- 
lands  departments,  and  his  term  of  office  terminated 
in  January,  1915.  Upon  assuming  this  position  Mr. 
Williams  established  his  residence  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  his  administration  proved  in  every  respect  care- 


ful, circumspect  and  successful.  In  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity his  affiliations  are  with  the  lodge,  chapter  and 
commandery  bodies  of  the  York  Eite  and  with  India 
Temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  the  City  of  Oklahoma.  At 
Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  he  is  an  appreciative  and  ' 
popular  member  of  the  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  ' 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  the  year  1901  Mr.  Williams  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  ' 
De  Lesdernier,  daughter  of  William  De  Lesdernier,  a li 
pioneer  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  where  he  established 
his  residence  in  1872,  as  a representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Indian  service.  He  continued  ' 
in  this  service  until  1897,  became  a successful  trader  ’ 
also  at  Colony,  Washita  County,  and  was  a resident  of  ^ 
Oklahoma  City  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1912.  Mr.  ■ 
and  Mrs.  Williams  have  three  sons,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Allen 
and  William. 

William  A.  Vandever.  Among  the  admirable  con- 
tingent of  aggressive  and  enterprising  men  that  the  City  | 
of  Tulsa  has  enlisted  in  the  upholding  of  the  commercial 
prestige  of  the  city  is  the  president  of  the  Vandever 
Dry  Goods  Company,  which  is  incorporated  with  a capital 
stock  of  $50,000,  and  the  well-equipped  establishment 
of  which  is  situated  at  109-11  South  Main  Street,  this 
metropolitan  mercantile  house  being  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  retail  trade  in  Oklahoma  and  its  extensive  and 
substantial  business  being  based  upon  effective  service 
and  fair  and  honorable  business  policies.  As  president 
of  this  company  William  A.  Vandever  has  shown  much 
progressiveness  and  initiative  ability,  and  he  is  con- 
sistently to  be  designated  as  one  of  the  influential  and 
representative  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  the  important  and  flourishing  city  in  which  he  has 
established  his  home  and  with  the  civic  and  material 
interests  of  which  he  has  identified  himself  in  the  closest 
way.  Of  the  company  Gary  Y.  Vandever  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  Charles  S.  Vandever  is  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  in  addition  to  the  three  executive  officers  the  direct- 
orate includes  Voris  V.  and  Verne  N.  Vandever,  the 
entire  stock  of  the  corporation  being  held  by  members 
of  the  one  family. 

William  A.  Vandever  was  born  at  Irving,  Montgomery 
County,  Illinois,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1874,  and  is  a 
son  of  William  C.  and  Sarah  E.  (Grantham)  Vandever,  ; 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  at  Vandalia,  Fayette 
County,  that  state,  in  1851,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  at  Irving,  Montgomery  County,  in  1853,  being  the 
daughter  of  Isaiah  and  Margaret  (Mann)  Grantham, 
both  families  having  been  founded  in  Illinois  in  the 
pioneer  period  of  its  history.  He  whose  name  initiates 
this  article  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  a family 
of  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living,, 
and  the  five  sons  constitute  the  constituent  principals  in 
the  leading  dry  goods  establishment  in  the  City  of  Tulsa. 
William  C.  Vandever  is  a son  of  Dr.  Aaron  S.  Vandever, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  who  became  a pioneer 
physician  at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  when  that  place  was 
capital  of  the  state.  Contemporaneously  with  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Springfield,  Doctor  Vandever 
removed  with  his  family  to  that  city,  which  then  had  no 
metropolitan  pretentions,  and  in  the  present  capital  city 
of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  he  and  his  wife,  Isabella, 
passed  several  years  of  their  lives,  later  moving  to  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  they  died.  During  the  war  Doctor 
Vandever  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Missouri  Eegiment 
and  served  until  he  received  injuries  from  which  he  died. 

William  C.  Vandever  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Illinois  and  was  there  reared  to 
maturity.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  cooper’s  trade, 
and  with  the  same  he  continued  to  be  actively  identified 
until  his  retirement  from  the  control  of  a profitable 
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icooperage  business,  in  1905.  He  and  his  wife  maintain 
their  home  at  Irving,  Illinois,  both  being  earnest  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  and  Mr.  Vandever  having 
been  aliped  as  a supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  during  his  entire  career  since  attaining  to 
his  legal  majority. 

In  his  native  town  William  A.  Vandever  of  this  review 
continued  to  attend  the  excellent  public  schools  until  he 
had  virtually  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  gained  his  initial  business 
experience  by  taking  a position  as  clerk  in  a dry  goods 
store  at  Irving,  where  he  remained  thus  engaged  about 
four  years.  He  finally  set  forth  to  seek  an  eligible  loca- 
tion in  which  to  establish  himself  in  a broader  field  of 
mercantile  business,  and  he  had  the  good  judgment  to 
fortify  himself  more  fully  by  serving  some  time  as  a 
salesman  in  dry  goods  firms  in  the  larger  cities.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  removed  to  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  dry  goods 
house  of  Grand  Leader,  engaged  in  the  retail  trade. 
Later  he  held  a similar  position  with  the  establishment 
of  D.  Crawford  & Co.  of  that  city,  and  after  a few  years 
of  service  in  the  silk  and  dress  godds  department  he 
was  advanced  to  the  position  of  buyer  of  linens,  wash 
dress  goods,  linings  and  other  lines  of  staple  goods.  Of 
this  responsible  position  he  continued  the  valued  incum- 
bent until  1903,  when  he  severed  his  association  with  that 
house  and  came  to  Indian  Territory,  where,  on  the  10th 
of  February  of  that  year,  he  established  his  residence 
at  Tahlequah,  the  present  judicial  center  of  Cherokee 
County,  Oklahoma.  There  he  became  associated  with 
Benjamin  C.  Beane  in  founding  and  opening  the  retail 
dry  goods  store  to  which  they  gave  the'  title  of  the 
Boston  Store.  In  the  following  year  (1904)  the  firm 
removed  their  business  to  the  ambitious  young  City  of 
Tulsa,  which  at  that  time  had  a population  of  3,800. 
Here  they  effected  the  organization  of  the  Beane-Van- 
dever  Dry  Goods  Company.  Business  was  here  instituted 
upon  a somewhat  modest  scale  and  within  a few  years 
Mr.  Beane  sold  his  interest  to  the  Vandever  Brothers,  who 
have  since  remained  in  control  of  a most  substantial  and 
flourishing  business  that  is  the  most  important  of  the 
kind  in  Tulsa,  the  establishment  of  the  Vandever  Dry 
Goods  Company  being  thoroughly  modern  in  all  appoint- 
ments, in  the  scope  and  variety  of  stock  in  the  various 
departments  and  in  the  eflSciency  of  its  service  to  a 
discriminating  and  appreciative  trade,  there  being  but 
few  dry  goods  stores  in  the  state  that  in  the  least  excel 
it,  and  these  being  in  Oklahoma  City,  the  capital  and 
metropolis  of  the  commonwealth. 

With  secure  vantage-place  as  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  Tulsa,  Mr.  Vandever  here  has  impregnable 
position  in  popular  confidence  and  good  will  and  is  influ- 
ential in  both  business  and  social  circles.  He  is  actively 
identified  with  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, the  Eetail  Merchants  ’ Association  and  the  Botary 
Club,  and  his  influence  and  co-operation  are  earnestly 
given  in  support  of  measures  and  enterprises  advanced 
for  the  general  welfare  of  his  home  city  and  state.  He 
is  affiliated  with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  71,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  Tulsa  Chapter  No.  52,  Boyal  Arch 
Masons.  He  and  his  brothers  adhere  closely  to  the  po- 
litical faith  in  which  they  were  reared  and  all  accord 
staunch  alle<?'ianee  to  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1900,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Vandever  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Delmore,  who 
was  born  in  Boone  County,  Missouri,  and  who  is  a popu- 
lar figure  in  the  representative  social  activities  of  Tulsa. 
They  have  no  children. 

Floyd  J.  Bolend,  M.  D.  Most  men,  in  any  vocation 
or  profession,  come  sooner  or  later  to  enjoy  some  one 


portion  of  their  work  more  than  all  the  rest.  While 
their  activities  in  other  fields  may  not  be  neglected, 
while  the  full  strength  and  power  of  their  knowledge 
and  skill  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  responsibili- 
ties in  other  lines,  still  they  retain  the  predilection  for  a 
certain  course  of  labor.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
said  that  Dr.  Floyd  J.  Bolend,  one  of  Oklahoma’s  dis- 
tinguished medical  men,  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  As  a practitioner  Doctor  Bolend  has  attracted  to 
himself  a large  and  representative  professional  business, 
and  has  established  a name  and  a standing  for  himself 
in  his  calling;  as  an  educator  his  labors  have  been  wide- 
spread and  beneficial;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  chief 
treasure  is  the  command  of  the  Medical  Corps,  Field 
Hospital  of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard,  of  which  the 
United  States  War  Department  has  said:  “It  is  the 

best  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  ’ ’ 

Doctor  Bolend  was  born  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
August  1,  1877,  and  is  a son  of  George  C.  and  Ethel 
(McCormick)  Bolend.  His  father,  a native  of  Tennes- 
see and  an  engineer  by  vocation,  moved  as  a young  man 
to  Arkansas  and  for  some  years  resided  at  Hot  Springs, 
subsequently  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1881, 
and  came  to  Oklahoma  at  the  time  of  the  opening,  April 
22,  1889,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Kingfisher,  although 
he  and  Mrs.  Bolend  are  now  residents  of  Sulphur,  Okla- 
homa. While  residing  at  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Bolend  was 
for  about  ten  years  engineer  of  the  plant  of  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company. 

Floyd  J.  Bolend  was  a child  of  four  years  when  he 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Milwaukee,  and  there  he 
received  his  early  education  in  the  graded  and  high 
schools.  He  later  completed  the  prescribed  course  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1901  with  the  degree  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist.  Doctor  Bolend  took  his  medical 
course  at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1906  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Okla- 
homa City,  where  he  has  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
steadily-increasing  business  and  reputation.  Doctor 
Bolend  maintains  membership  in  the  state,  county  and 
American  medical  bodies,  and  has  continued  to  be  a 
close,  careful  and  observing  student,  keeping  himself 
thoroughly  abreast  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  times  and  spending  much  of  his  own  time  in  re- 
search and  investigation.  He  has  been  honored  by  ap- 
pointment to  various  important  positions,  at  this  time 
being  assistant  professor  and  lecturer  on  tropical  medi- 
cine in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  also  has  charge  of  a medical  clinic; 
and  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  Wesley  Hospital. 

In  1907  Doctor  Bolend  organized  and  became  com- 
missioned captain  of  the  Field  Hospital  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard,  and,  being  in  com- 
mand of  this  corps,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Army  Field  Service 
School  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Doctor  Bolend  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  sanitation,  diet,  etc.,  and  to  this  work  he  has 
given  his  best  efforts,  his  accumulated  knowledge  and 
his  bodily  strength.  Fraternally,  Doctor  Bolend  is  con- 
nected with  the  Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Odd  Fellows.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  identified  with  the 
United  Commercial  Travelers  Association,  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  grand  officials.  In  professional,  business, 
military  and  social  circles,  he  enjoys  a wide  acquaintance, 
and  his  popularity  is  eloquently  evidenced  by  a wide 
circle  of  sincere  and  admiring  friends. 
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In  March,  1903,  Doctor  Bolend  was  married  to  Mias 
Mary  Eickey,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Eiekey,  of  Boone 
City,  Missouri,  and  to  this  union  there  has  come  one 
daughter:  Ethel  Bolend.  The  family  home  is  situated  at 
No.  1507  North  Broadway. 

J.  Hutchings  White,  M.  D.  One  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  engaged  in  practice  in  the  City 
of  Muskogee,  Doctor  White  has  the  distinction  of  claim- 
ing the  historic  Old  Dominion  State  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  within  its  gracious  borders  his  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestors  settled  in  the  colonial  era. 

At  Chatham,  the  judicial  center  of  Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  Doctor  White  was  born  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1873,  but  the  major  part  of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  passed  at  Danville,  that  county,  in 
which  city  his  father  was  a prominent  merchant  and 
influential  citizen  for  many  years.  He  is  a son  of 
Ealeigh  W.  and  Fannie  P.  (Nowlin)  White,  both  of 
whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in  Virginia.  Profiting 
duly  by  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  public  schools 
at  Danville,  Doctor  White  thereafter  attended  what  is 
now  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg,  Virginia, 
and  for  a period  of  about  four  years  after  leaving  this 
institution  he  was  emjiloyed  as  a stenographer  in  a 
railroad  office  in  the  City  of  New  York.  His  predilec- 
tion and  ambition  finally  led  him  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  preparing  himself  for  the  profession  in  which  he  has 
achieved  marked  success  and  prestige,  and  with  this 
laudable  end  in  view  he  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  fine  old  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1896,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  further  qualified  him- 
self by  serving  as  an  interne  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic 
and  later  by  becoming  the  incumbent  of  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  old  Marion  Street  Maternity  Hos- 
pital in  the  national  metropolis.  After  severing  his  as- 
sociation with  this  institution  the  doctor  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  his  profession  at  Noroton,  Fairfield 
County,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  until  1902,  in 
which  year  he  came  to  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  where  he  has 
since  continued  in  the  successful  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  and  where  he  has  built  up  a substantial  and  rep- 
resentative professional  business  that  places  him  on 
strong  vantage-ground  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Muskogee  County,  the  while  he  has  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  advances  made  in  medical  and  surgical 
science  and  has  completed  effective  post-graduate  courses 
in  leading  professional  institutions  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  other  places. 
The  doctor  is  a loyal  and  vigorous  member  of  the  Mus- 
kogee County  Medical  Society  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Medical  Society,  besides  being  actively  identified  with 
the  American  Medical  Association.  From  the  time  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union, 
in  1907,  until  his  retirement  in  January,  1915,  Doctor 
White  served  as  a member  of  the  lunacy  board  of  Mus- 
kogee County.  He  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  profession,  and  some  of 
his  articles  have  been  published  also  in  pamphlet  form. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oklahoma  Baptist 
Hospital  Association  and  has  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  the  directorate  of  this  organization. 

Doctor  White  is  an  uncompromising  and  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party,  and  as  a 
citizen  is  distinctively  progressive  and  public-spirited. 
In  his  home  city  he  is  affiliated  with  the  lodge  and  chap- 
ter of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  with  the  lodge  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  besides  being 
a popular  member  of  the  Eotary  dub.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1901 
Doctor  White  married  Miss  Helen  E.  McLain,  who  is  a 


popular  figure  in  the  representative  social  life  of  Mus- 
kogee. 

John  W.  Burns.  Of  the  progressive  man  of  affairs 
in  the  younger  generation  in  Oklahoma  City  not.  a little 
precedence  must  be  accorded  to  John  William  Burns, 
both  as  a lawyer  and  as  a progressive  business  man  of 
much  constructive  ability.  In  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession he  is  associated  with  Patrick  J.  Hodgins,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Burns  & Hodgins,  and  he  is  president 
also  of  the  Credit  E'eference  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
Hodgins  is  secretary  and  general  manager,  a brief  re- 
view of  the  career  of  the  latter  being  given  on  other 
pages  of  this  publication.  j 

Mr.  Burns  takes  a due  amount  of  pride  and  satisfac- ' 
tion  in  reverting  to  the  fine  old  Hoosier  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity  and  he  is  a scion  of  a sterling 
pioneer  family  of  the  state,  within  whose  borders  were 
born  his  parents,  Oliver  P.  and  Mary  C.  (Conner) 
Burns,  both  of  whom  still  reside  on  their  well  improved 
and  valuable  farm  in  Spencer  County,  that  state,  this 
old  homestead  hg.ving  been  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
their  son,  John  William,  the  date  of  whose  nativity  was 
February  17,  1880. 

John  W.  Burns  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  county  and  after  completing  his  studies  in  the 
high  school  he  entered  Westfield  College,  at  Westfield, 
Illinois,  in  which  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1899  and  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  While  attend- 
ing college  he  devoted  his  attention  at  intervals  to 
teaching  in  the  district  schools.  In  preparation  for  his 
chosen  profession  Mr.  Burns  was  matriculated  in  the 
Indianapolis  College  of  Law,  in  the  beautiful  capital 
city  and  metropolis  of  his  native  state,  and  in  the  same 
he  was  graduated  in  1902,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  besides  receiving  the  second  prize  for  the 
best  general  work  as  an  undergraduate.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of 
Indiana  and  initiated  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Eockport,  the  judicial  center  of  Spencer  County,  where 
he  remained  until  1910  and  where,  in  1906,  he  was 
appointed  prosecuting  attorney  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term.  In  the  election  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
he  was  duly  elected  to  this  office,  that  of  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District,  compris- 
ing the  counties  of  Spencer  and  Warrick,  his  term  being 
of  two  years’  duration  and  his  administration  having 
marked  him  as  a resourceful  and  versatile  trial  lawyer 
and  effective  public  prosecutor.  From  the  time  of  his 
appointment  until  the  completion  of  his  regular  term 
in  January,  1909,  he  thus  served  nearly  three  years  in 
this  important  office,  and  his  personal  popularity  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  as  candidate  on 
the  republican  ticket  in  a district  that  normally  gives 
a heavy  democratic  majority. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  Mr.  Burns  came  to  Oklahoma 
and  engaged  in  the  individual  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  after  building  up  a substantial 
law  business  he  formed,  in  1912,  a partnership  alliance 
with  Patrick  J.  Hodgins,  his  present  valued  coadjutor, 
their  general  practice  extending  into  both  the  criminal 
and  civil  courts  of  the  state,  as  well  as  into  the  Federal 
courts.  This  law  firm  also  figures  as  general  counsel 
for  the  Credit  Eeference  Company,  in  which  its  mem- 
bers are  interested  as  principals,  as  indicated  in  a 
preceding  paragraph. 

Mr.  Burns  has  been  president  of  the  Credit  Eeference 
Company  since  1912,  and  the  business  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $5,000,000.  The  company  does,  a general  mer- 
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cantile  reporting  business  besides  interposing  in  the 
collecting  and  settling  of  accounts  and  the  adjusting  of 
controversies  between  business  men.  The  home  offices 
of  the  company  are  in  Suite  606-11  American  National 
■Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  and  with  branch  con- 
nections established  at  eligible  points,  the  company  has 
facilities  for  the  handling  of  business  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Its  inception  dates  back  to  1909 
and  its  record  has  been  such  as  to  make  its  reputation 
unassailable.  Mr.  Burns  is  president  also  of  the 
Schrimpsher  Oil  & Gas  Company,  which  was  organized 
in  January,  1914,  and  which  has  valuable  holdings  and 
two  producing  wells  in  the  Healton  District  of  Okla- 
homa at  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

In  politics  Mr.  Burns  is  a stalwart  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  republican  party,  he  and  his  wife  hold 
membership  in  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Oklahoma 
City,  and  he  is  affiliated  with  local  organizations  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  besides  being  a member  of  the  EvansviUe 
Lodge,  No.  114,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  in  the  City  of  Evansville,  Indiana.  It  may  be 
noted  in  a retrospective  way  that  the  paternal  grand- 
parents of  Mr.  Burns  immigrated  from  the  vicinity  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  to  the  United  States,  though 
they  camef  at  different  times  and  their  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  Kentucky,  whence  they  later  removed  to 
Indiana  and  became  pioneers  of  that  state;  the  grand- 
father, Stephen  Burns,  attained  to  the  patriarchal  age 
of  ninety  years. 

In  the  year  1902  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Burns  to  Miss  Maude  Clement,  who  likewise  was 
born  and  reared  in  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  and  who 
had  there  been  a successful  and  popular  teacher  prior 
to  her  marriage.  She  is  a daughter  of  George  J. 
Clement,  owner  of  an  extensive  grain  and  milling  busi- 
ness at  Chrisney,  that  county,  where  he  also  conducts 
a hardware  establishment,  besides  having  served  twelve 
years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers of  Spencer  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burns  have  three 
children,  Euth,  Mary  Catherine,  and  John  William,  Jr. 

Lon  Morris.  The  legal  profession  is  ably  represented 
at  Walters,  Oklahoma,  by  Lon  Morris,  who  is  now  serving 
in  the  office  of  county  attorney  of  Cotton  County.  While 
he  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  only  since  1912,  he 
is  already  recognized  as  a thorough,  profound  and  con- 
scientious lawyer,  with  a mastery  of  the  principles  and 
precedents  of  the  law,  and  as  a public  official  whose 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  office  make  his 
service  an  especially  valuable  one. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  Ellis  County,  Texas,  June  27, 
1872,  and  is  a son  of  B.  W.  and  Julia  (Craig)  Morris. 
The  family  originated  in  Scotland  and  its  progenitor  in 
America  came  to  this  country  prior  to  the  Eevolutionary 
war  and  settled  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  B.  W.  Morris 
was  born  in  Texas  in  1845  and  became  a pioneer  of 
Ellis  County,  from  whence,  in  1872,  he  moved  to  Gran- 
bury.  Hood  County,  Texas,  where  he  was  likewise  one  of 
the  early  settlers.  He  still  resides  in  that  community, 
being  a retired  farmer  and  stockman  and  owns  consider- 
able property.  A democrat  in  his  political  views, 
Mr.  Morris  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential 
men  of  his  locality  and  at  various  times  has  been  called 
upon  to  fill  offices  of  importance.  For  twelve  years  he 
served  as  county  assessor,  for  fourteen  years  was  sheriff 
of  Hood  County,  and  on  one  occasion  was  sent  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  Texas  State  Legislature.  During 
the  period  of  the  Civil  war  he  served  three  years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Confederacy  as  a member  of  an  Arkansas 
regiment  of  infantry.  Mr.  Morris  is  a member  of  the 


Missionary  Baptist  Church.  He  married  Miss  Julia 
Craig,  a native  of  Arkansas,  and  they  have  been  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  Lon  of  this  notice; 

Samuel,  who  is  a merchant  of  Abilene,  Texas;  Walter, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Albany,  Texas; 
Charles,  the  proprietor  of  a mercantile  establishment  at 
Stamford,  Texas;  Lucy,  who  is  the  wife  of  Fred  Eeich- 
stetter,  a traveling  salesman  of  New  Mexico;  Thomas, 
who  is  a printer  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Misses  Emma  and 
Lottie,  who  are  unmarried  and  reside  with  their  parents; 
and  Jacob,  who  is  a showman,  at  present  traveling  in 
Europe. 

Lon  Morris  was  an  infant  when  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Granbury,  Texas,  and  there  he  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Subsequently  he  was 
sent  to  Granbury  Methodist  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1891,  and  his  literary  training  was  com- 
pleted in  1893,  when  he  left  Add-Ean  University,  Thorp ’s 
Spring,  Texas.  This  was  supplemented  by  a course  at 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Bryan, 
Texas,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1896,  following  which 
he  entered  a law  office  at. Granbury,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  two  years  later.  With  this  excellent  equipment, 
Mr.  Morris  started  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession 
at  Granbury,  where  he  remained  until  1905,  then  coming 
to  Oklahoma  and  settling  at  Temple,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  banking,  and  in  the  “Big 
Pasture,”  until  1910.  At  that  time  Mr.  Morris’  services 
were  secured  by  a combination  of  business  men  to  go 
to  tropical  Mexico  and  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  a land  project.  The  unsettled  conditions  in  that 
country,  however,  owing  to  the  activities  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, caused  him  to  leave  Mexico  and  in  1912  he  came 
to  Walters,  which  place  has  since  continued  as  his  home. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  a general  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, having  his  office  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building.  He  has  already  been  identified  with  a num- 
ber of  cases  which  have  brought  his  name  prominently 
and  favorably  before  the  public,  and  he  is  justly 
accounted  one  of  Cotton  County ’s  reliable  and  thoroughly 
learned  practitioners.  A democrat  in  politics,  while  a- 
resident  of  Granbury  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  on  that 
party’s  ticket  to  the  county  attorneyship  of  Hood 
County,  and  while  there  also  served  as  assistant  sergeant- 
at-arms  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Texas  Legislature.  In 
November,  1914,  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of 
Cotton  County,  taking  office  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
1915,  for  a term  of  two  years.  He  is  a member  of  the 
official  board  of  the  Christian  Church.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Morris  is  widely  and  favorably  known,  being 
affiliated  with  Granbury  Lodge,  No.  392,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons;  Archer  City  Lodge,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Archer  City,  Texas,  in  which 
he  is  past  grand  as  well  as  past  deputy  grand  of  the 
Grand  Lodge;  the  Knights' of  Pythias,  of  Granbury,  in 
which  he  is  past  chancellor;  and  the  Granbury  lodges 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and 
the  Improved  Order  of  Eed  Men. 

Mr.  Morris  was  married  at  Granbury,  Texas,  in  1895, 
to  Miss  Ida  Henderson,  a native  of  Granbury,  and 
daughter  of  J.  F.  Henderson,  a pioneer  into  Texas  from 
Missouri  who  now  resides  near  Temple,  Oklahoma,  on  his 
farm.  Three  children  have  been  born  to  this  union: 
Guy,  who  is  a blacksmith  at  Walters;  Toby,  who  is  a 
sophomore  at  the  Walters  High  School ; and  Madden,  a 
pupil  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  school. 

Edmund  M.  Fry.  Prominent  among  the  men  who  in 
recent  years  have  contributed  by  their  services  and 
abilities  to  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  Oklahoma’s 
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public  institutions,  one  who  has  labored  faithfully  and 
with  helpful  results  is  Edmund  M.  Ery,  deputy  warden 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  at  AleAlester.  Not 
alone  as  a capable  otticial,  an  excellent  handler  of  men 
and  an  executive  of  capacity  has  Mr.  Ery  been  useful 
since  coming  to  the  institution  in  1909,  but  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  of  civil  engineer,  in  which  he  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  inauguration  and  carry- 
ing through  of  a number  of  projects  which  have  added  to 
the  worth  and  eliiciency  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Fry  was  born  at  Lake  Village,  Chicot  County, 
Arkansas,  October  29,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Eeuben  M. 
and  Eliza  B.  (Hutchins)  Ery.  His  father  was  a 
Virginian  ,by  nativity,  born  at  Orange  Court  House, 
Orange  County,  of  English  lineage,  and  served  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  being  one  of  six  brothers  who 
enlisted  in  Virginia  regiments  and  served  gallantly  in 
the  support  of  the  lost  cause.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  the  North  and  the  South,  Eeuben 
M.  Fry  removed  to  Lake  Village,  Arkansas,  in  an 
endeavor  to  build  up  his  fallen  fortunes.  There  he  was 
married,  his  wife  being  a native  of  Mississippi,  a member 
of  an  old  and  distinguished  family  of  that  state,  and 
also  of  English  ancestry.  At  Lake  Village,  Eenben  M. 
Fry  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1880,  in  which 
year  he  moved  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  there  con- 
tinued merchandising.  His  death  occurred  at  Fort  Smith, 
in  1905,  after  several  years  passed  in  the  office  of  United 
States  internal  revenue  collector,  and  other  public  posi- 
tions. He  was  one  of  his  community ’s  substantial, 
reliable,  progressive  and  public-spirited  citizens,  esteemed 
and  respected  by  those  who  knew  him  and  with  a large 
circle  of  warm  friends  and  admirers. 

In  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  Fort  Smith,  to  which 
city  he  was  taken  as  a lad  of  seven  years,  Edmund  M. 
I'Vy  received  the  foundation  for  his  education.  Sub- 
sequently he  took  up  the  study  of  civil  engineering,  a 
suljject  which  he  thoroughly  mastered,  and  for  ten  years, 
at  intervals,  was  identified  with  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  During  this  period,  wdien  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  he  rendered  services  to 
gold  and  silver  mining  companies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  1895  he  moved  to  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
where  for  three  years  he  was  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  at  the  time  of  statehood 
was  appointed  deputy  register  of  deeds  for  Muskogee 
County,  a position  which  he  held  until  October,  1909. 
At  the  latter  time  he  was  appointed  deputy  warden  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary,  at  McAlester.  He  has 
not  only  given  valuable  assistance  to  Warden  Eobert  W. 
Dick  in  making  this  the  ideal  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  but  his  knowledge  of  civil  engineering 
has  led  him  into  work  in  which  a mastery  of  this  voca- 
tion has  been  necessary.  He  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma 
Engineer  Society,  and  also  to  the  National  Geographical 
Society.  Mr.  Fry  is  a democrat  in  his  political  views, 
and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  local  lodge  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  1908,  Mr.  Fry  was  married  to  Miss  Nita  Williams, 
of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  one 
son,  Philip  Hutchins,  born  at  McAlester  in  January, 
1912. 

George  W.  Knox.  In  the  technical  and  scientific  work 
of  his  profession  Mr.  Knox,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Eailway,  has  achieved  distinctive  success  and 
specially  high  reputation,  and  there  are  few  electrical 
engineers  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  more 
prominently  concerned  with  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  urban  and  interurban  electric  transit  lines  than 
has  he,  the  consistency  of  this  statement  being  assured 
when  it  is  known  that  from  1893  to  1900  he  was  chief 


electrical  engineer  and  engineer  of  construction  of  the 
Chicago  City  Eailway,  the  lines  of  which  cover  the  entire 
south  side  of  the  great  western  metropolis.  In  his  present 
position  he  has,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  brought  the 
street-car  and  adjunct  electric  systems  of  Oklahoma  City 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  and  as  one  ofi 
the  progressive  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  Okla-| 
homa  capital  city  he  merits  special  recognition  in  this 
history  of  the  state.  i 

George  Washington  Knox  was  born  at  Milledgeville,; 
Carroll  County,  Illinois,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1865,  and  is 
a son  of  George  W.  and  Mary  J.  (Palmer)  Knox,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Grayson  County,  Kentucky, 
and  the  latter  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Knox  family  traces  back  to  distinguished  English  origin  |i| 
and  the  subject  of  this  review  is  a direct  descendant  of 
Doctor  Knox,  who  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  English 
army,  in  the  command  of  the  famous  General  Brad- 
dock.  The  Knox  family  has  been  established  in  America 
for  more  than  a century  and  here  its  record  is  that  of 
worthy  achievement  and  high  personal  honor,  as  one 
generation  has  followed  another  on  to  the  stage  of  life’s 
activities.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Knox  was 
born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  marked  the  pass- 
ing years  with  admirable  accomplishment  in  connection 
with  the  normal  activities  of  life.  He  removed  from  the 
old  Keystone  State  to  Kentucky  and  became  a prominent 
and  influential  citizen  of  Grayson  County.  George  W. 
Knox,  Sr.,  father  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this  re- 
view, may  be  considered  as  having  been  a irioneer  settler 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  was  actively  identified  with 
the  development  and  upbuilding  of  that  great  common- 
wealth, where  the  father  resided  until  his  death  and  where 
his  wife  continues  to  reside. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Eailway  is  in- 
debted to  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  for  his  prelim- 
inary educational  discipline,  and  in  1885  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  Northern  Illinois  College,  at  Fulton,  as  a civil 
and  mechanical  engineer.  Of  him  the  following  estimate 
has  been  made : ‘ ‘ Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 

jumped  into  the  vortex  of  advanced  scientific  develop- 
ment and  practical  application,  and  though  he  is  now  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  the  story  of  his  career  reads  like 
a romance  recording  the  doing  of  things  worth  while. 
His  initiative  and  administrative  ability  had  been  on  a 
parity  with  his  fine  technical  skill,  and  his  success  has 
been  of  distinctive  and  unequivocal  order.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Knox  was  the  engineer  and  builder  of  the  first 
electric  street-car  line  in  the  City  of  Chicago, — the  Forty- 
seventh  Street  line, — which  was  placed  in  operation  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1893,  the  year  in  which  Chicago  came 
gloriously  to  the  front  through  the  medium  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  success  of  this  venture  led 
to  the  retention  of  Mr.  Knox  as  chief  electrical  and  con- 
struction engineer  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Com- 
pany during  the  development  and  construction  of  its 
gigantic  electric  street-car  system,  which  now  covers  all 
parts  of  the  south  side  of  Chicago  and  the  service  of 
which  is  unexcelled  by  those  of  any  other  of  the  great 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  country. 

After  leaving  college  Mr.  Knox  was  for  two  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad 
Company,  and  thereafter  he  was  identified  with  the  street- 
car department  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  until 
he  turned  his  attention  specially  to  electrical  work,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Thomson-Hbuston  Company,  as  a repre- 
sentative of  which  he  had  charge  of  the  equipping  of  the 
first  electric  street  cars  that  were  placed  in  service  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River, — those  for  the  City  of  Omaha. 
In  1889  he  joined  the  Sprague  Company  of  New  York 
City,  with  his  executive  headquarters  in  Chicago.  There- 
after he  had  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  electric 
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■ ^ street  and  iiiterurbaii  lines  of  the  most  important  order, 
including  such  facilities  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwau- 
Kee,  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  in  Columbus  and  Newark, 
.Ohio;  Lincoln  and  Springfield,  Illinois;  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri,  and  many  other  important  cities.  In  the  autumn 
if, jof  1891  Mr.  Knox  was  sent  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
fpany  to  install  the  motors  and  generators  on  the  Kansas 
[City  Elevated  Eailway.  While  in  that  city,  through  the 
late  M.  K.  Bowen,  he  was  tendered  a position  with  the 
'ft  Chicago  City  Eailway  Company,  and  the  200  miles  of  the 
street-car  lines  of  this  company  were  equipped  through- 
ft  'out  under  his  personal  charge  and  direction.  In  addition 
to  serving  as  electrical  engineer  for  the  company  he  was 
ft  made  also  its  engineer  of  construction,  in  charge  of  all 
's**  track  and  special  work.  Mr.  Knox  remained  in  the  service 
of  this  great  Chicago  public-utility  corporation  until  1900, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  to  turn  his  attention  to 
general  railway-construction  work,  in  which  connection 
he  became  associated  with  Kohler  Brothers,  of  Chicago, 
"f  as  manager  of  the  firm ’s  railway  department.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1901,  however,  he  severed  his  connection  and 
in  Chicago  engaged  in  independent  business  as  an  elec- 
'll trical  engineer  and  builder  of  electric  railways  and  light 
® plants. 

M While  thus  engaged  in  Chicago  in  1902,  Mr.  Knox  made 
it  the  original  report  on  the  Oklahoma  railway  situation, 
'tl  and  in  consonance  with  his  report  was  instituted  the  con- 
struction  of  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  model 
ft-  electric  street-car  and  interurban  systems  of  the  West. 
Prom  the  initiation  of  the  great  project  Mr.  Knox  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  eonsnlting  engineer,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1911,  he  was  elected  second  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company.  He  forthwith  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  here  he  has 
since  accomplished  a wonderful  work  in  the  development 
of  the  fine  electric  railway  system  and  in  gaining  to  it, 
through  effective  service,  the  strongest  popular  commen- 
dation and  supporting  patronage.  As  a citizen,  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  uniformly  admire  Mr.  Knox  and  are 
appreciative  of  his  character  and  achievement,  for  he  is 
as  liberal  and  aggressive  in  civic  affairs  as  he  is  vigorous 
and  efficient  in  the  work  of  his  chosen  profession. 

Mr.  Knox  is  actively  identified  with  the  American 
Association  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  American 
Electric  Eailway  Association,  and  it  has  been  said,  with 
full  measure  of  consistency,  that  "wherever  an  electric 
current  is  carried  from  a power  house  to  a trolley,  there 
the  name  of  George  W.  Knox  is  known.  ’ ’ In  the  City  of 
Chicago  Mr.  Knox  still  retains  membership  in  the  Union 
League  Club,  one  of  the  representative  and  most  influen- 
tial organizations  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.  He  also  re- 
tains his  interests  in  the  engineering  concern  which  he 
established  in  Chicago  in  1901.  In  politics  he  is  aligned 
as  a staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  republican 
party.  He  is  a Scottish  Eite  or  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  also  has  received  the  chivalric  or  Knights  Templar 
degrees  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1898,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Knox  to  Miss  Alice  H.  Meers,  daughter 
of  Eobert  A.  and  Emily  (Burton)  Meers,  of  Evanston, 
Illinois,  and  the  two  children  of  this  union  are  Alice  Hen- 
rietta and  George  Washington  III. 

William  H.  Ebet.  The  work  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Ebey,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  loan 
business  in  the  City  of  Ada,  Pontotoc  County,  touch 
most  closely  much  of  the  important  history  of  the  pio- 
neer days  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  as  well  as  the  record 
of  development  and  progi-ess  since  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union. 
Many  facts  that  are  of  great  and  enduring  value  and 


interest  as  pertaining  to  Oklahoma  history  have  been 
by  him  furnished  for  publication  in  this  work,  and 
those  who  have  the  publication  in  charge  accord  to  him 
definite  recognition  of  his  co-operation  and  interest, 
even  as  the  present  and  future  citizens  of  the  state  must 
needs  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  his  contributions, 
which  are  of  authoritative  order. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Ebey  as  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Government,  as  a business  man  and  as  a leader  in 
the  ranks  of  the  democratic  party  were  those  of  a man 
on  the  firing  line  in  the  battle  to  establish  civilized  and 
progressive  communities  on  the  wide  stretches  of  terri- 
tory that  had  for  years  been  the  grazing  ground  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  cattle  herds  of  the  great  representatives 
of  this  line  of  industry  in  the  Southwest  when  the  ranges 
were  still  open  and  untrammeled.  Mr.  Ebey  was  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Commercial  Club 
and  when  the  same  was  succeeded,  a few  years  later,  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  he  became  the  first  secretary 
of  the  latter  organization.  In  1892,  during  President 
Cleveland’s  term,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  the  Third  Judicial  District  of  Oklahoma 
Territory,  with  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Oklahoma  Mr.  Ebey  had  been  for  a time 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  early  representatives  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Oklahoma,  being  succeeded  in  this  position  by  Frank 
McMaster,  a pioneer  newspaper  man  of  Oklahoma  City. 
After  maintaining  his  residence  in  Oklahoma  City  for 
a period  of  seven  years  Mr.  Ebey  passed  a few  years  at 
Terrell,  Texas.  He  then  returned  to  Oklahoma  and 
established  his  residence  at  Lawton,  the  present  judicial 
center  of  Comanche  County,  being  virtually  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  to-wn,  shortly  after  the  opening  to  settle- 
ment of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  country.  He 
afterward  spent  a year  in  California  and  upon  his 
return  to  Oklahoma  he  established  his  permanent  home 
at  Ada,  the  thriving  and  attractive  little  city  that  is 
the  county  seat  of  Pontotoc  County.  Here  he  has  devel- 
oped a substantial  and  important  insurance  and  loan 
business,  a line  of  enterprise  in  which  he  gained  his 
initial  experience  when  a young  man  and  just  after  he 
had  completed  his  studies  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Ebey  was  born  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  year 
1863,  and  is  a son  of  George  W.  and  Matilda  (Miller) 
Ebey.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Holland  to 
America  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national  history, 
and  an  ancestor  of  no  little  historic  distinction  was 
George  Ebey,  who  was  in  the  forlorn-hope  company  that, 
under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  known  familiarly  as  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne,  stormed  Stony  Point,  New  York,  at 
the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Eevolution.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Ebey  likewise  was  born  in  Illinois,  a member  of  a 
sterling  pioneer  family  of  that  state,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware 
and  where  both  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  reside  until 
their  death.  Two  other  children  survive  the  parents — 
Hardin,  who  is  a representative  attorney  and  counselor 
at  law  at  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Belle  Tripp, 
whose  husband  is  a clergyman  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  now  pastor  of  a church  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Ebey  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  Illinois 
for  his  early  education,  which  has  been  expanded  to 
most  liberal  proportions  through  the  manifold  and 
varied  experiences  of  a signally  active  and  useful  career. 
As  a young  man  he  came  to  the  West  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  and  his  character  and  anility  have  not 
only  made  possible  large  and  worthy  achievement  but 
have  retained  to  him  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
those  -with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  in  the  various 
relations  of  life. 

Coming  to  Oklahoma  Territory  in  the  pioneer  epoch 
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of  its  history,  Mr.  Ebey  served  as  clerk  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Oklahoma  City,  under  Judge 
Henry  W.  Scott,  a brilliant  young  man  of  high  profes- 
sional and  literary  attainments  and  one  who  had  been 
apjiointed  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Oklalioma  after  he  had  made  application  to 
President  Cleveland  only  for  the  subordinate  office  of 
United  States  attorney  for  the  territory.  Early  fac- 
tional fights  in  Oklahoma  City  made  Judge  Scott  the 
target  of  much  criticism  at  the  hands  of  Burton  Brown, 
who  was  then  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times- 
Journal,  and  later  on  the  part  of  Prank  McMaster,  editor 
of  the  Press  and  Democrat.  This  continued  opposition 
to  Judge  Scott  resulted  in  his  having  both  Brown  and 
McMaster  haled  into  court,  where  they  were  found  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court  and  were  sentenced  to  incarcera- 
tion in  jail.  They  remained  in  such  duress  until  Judge 
Scott  was  called  to  Guthrie,  when  they  took  advantage 
of  his  absence  and  procured  their  release  through  habeas- 
corpus  action  instituted  in  the  county  court,  over  which 
Judge  S.  A.  Stewart  presided.  Upon  his  return  to  Okla- 
homa City,  Judge  Scott  had  the  two  editors  again 
remanded  to  jail,  but  upon  his  second  departure  they 
were  again  released,  by  Sheriff  Pightmaster.  Judge 
Scott  again  had  them  incarcerated  and  issued  an  order 
removing  the  sheriff  from  office  in  the  event  that  the 
belligerent  editors  were  again  released.  By  this  time 
the  two  factional  elements  were  at  white  heat,  and  Mr. 
Ebey,  as  clerk  of  the  court,  fearing  violence  against 
Judge  Scott  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  locked  his 
chief’s  order  in  the  safe,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
never  served. 

In  1896  .Judge  Scott  was  one  of  the  big  men  from 
Oklahoma  to  the  democratic  national  convention,  in 
Cliicago,  and  entered  the  caucus  whose  action  resulted 
in  the  nomination  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  Presi- 
dent. Judson  Harmon  was  at  that  time  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  naturally  was  of  the 
Cleveland  rather  than  the  Bryan  type  of  democrat,  so 
when  .Judge  Scott  arrived  in  Washington,  from  Chicago, 
his  action  in  the  convention  met  with  disfavor  in  the 
department  of  which  he  was  a representative.  Conse- 
quently, upon  his  return  to  Oklahoma,  he  filed  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted  six  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  term  on  the  bench  of  the  Federal 
District  Court,  Mr.  Ebey  at  the  same  time  tendering  his 
resignation  of  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  same  tribunal. 

At  this  juncture,  as  touching  the  formative  period  in 
the  history  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  may  consistently  be 
reproduced  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  that 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ebey  for  publication  in  the  1915 
anniversary  edition  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman : 

“A  short  rider  forced  into  an  appropriation  bill  by 
General  J.  B.  Weaver  in  the  dying  hours  of  Congress  made 
provision  for  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  to  settlement 
without  any  provision  for  a.  government  or  surveyed 
townsites,  so  the  people  faced  an  unusual  situation, 
almost  primitive,  upon  their  arrival.  * * * It  was 

decided  to  make  a new  survey  and  plat  of  the  townsite 
(of  Oklahoma  City)  and  to  select  a committee  of  four- 
teen to  conduct  the  survey  and  settle  all  lot  disputes. 
The  committee  selected  were:  O.  H.  Violet  of  Cali- 

fornia, M.  V.  Barney  of  Chicago,  C.  W.  Price  of 
Colorado,  M.  H.  Woods  of  Kansas,  A.  C.  Scott  of 
Kansas,  W.  P.  Shaw  of  Missouri,  J.  B.  Wheeler  of  Mich- 
igan, B.  N.  Woodson  of  Texas,  W.  H.  Ebey  of  Illinois, 
.1.  A.  Blackburn  of  Missouri,  D.  J.  Moore  of  Kansas, 
D.  E.  Murphy  of  Indiana,  C.  T.  Scott  of  Texas,  and 
A.  L.  Mendlick  of  Wisconsin.  The  committee  imme- 
diately organized  by  electing  J.  A.  Blackburn  presi- 
dent; O.  H.  Violet,  vice-president;  J.  B.  Wheeler,  treas- 
urer, and  M.  H.  Woods,  secretary.  P.  J.  Burns  was 


put  in  charge  of  the  survey.  So  great  was  the  crowd  I 
in  attendance  upon  the  committee’s  work  that  a detail 
of  United  States  soldiers  was  in  attendance.  In  the 
forenoon  of  Saturday,  April  27th,  the  citizen  surveyors 
sent,  word  that  their  survey  was  meeting  with  armed 
resistance.  The  committee  fti'oce^.ded  to  the  place  where 
the  surveyors  were,  and.  found  them  facing  a formidable 
array  of  Winchesters.  The  committee,  after  parleying 
with  the  Main  street  and  North  Side  claimants,  decided 
that  bloodshed  would  result  if  attempt  was  made  to 
force  the  survey  north.  The  jjeople  of  the  north  side 
had  adjusted  themselves  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Seminole  survey.  It  was  agreed  by  the  committee  that 
the  citizens’  survey  should  stand  up  to  Grand  avenue. 
This  agreement  was  reported  to  a mass  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  28th,  by  General  Weaver,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  and  was  unanimously  adopted.  At  this  meet- 
ing articles  of  confederation  were  adopted  for  a city 
government.  W.  L.  Couch  was  elected  temporary  mayor 
and  an  election  ordered  for  city  officers  on  May  1st.” 

The  organization  of  the  Democratic  Territorial  Con- 
vention and  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  in  1896  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Ebey.  Associated  with  him  was  Taz  Upshaw,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  who  was  a political  leader  in  the  early  days. 
Chief  of  those  opposing  them  in  the  organization  of 
the  convention  were  Edward  L.  Dunn,  a pioneer  Demo- 
cratic leader,  and  Judge  J.  E.  Keaton,  who  aspired  to  the 
position  of  national  committeeman.  The  result  was  the 
election  of  the  Ebey-Upshaw  slate  and  the  election  of 
Whit  M.  Grant,  recently  mayor  of  Oklahoma  City,  as 
national  committeeman  after  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
had  entered  the  national  convention  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ebey  took  a conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  W.  C.  Eenfrow,  of 
Norman,  Oklahoma,  as  governor  of  the  territory,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Cleveland.  Col.  T.  M. 
Eichardson,  of  Oklahoma  City,  who  at  that  time  was 
national  committeeman,  aspired  to  the  appointment  as 
governor  of  Oklahoma,  and  had  he  been  appointed,  Mr. 
Ebey,  who  was  one  of  his  strongest  supporters,  would 
have  been  named  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office 
at  Oklahoma  City.  Eichardson  controlled  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Norman,  of  which  Eenfrow  was  president, 
and  Eichardson ’s  friends  never  believed  there  would  be 
any  contest  between  the  two  men;  but  they  had  not 
counted  on  the  close  friendship  existing  at  that  time 
between  Leslie  P.  Eoss,  of  Oklahoma  City,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Territorial  Democratic  Central  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Eenfrow.  Those  directly  interested  in  the 
territorial  appointments  to  be  made,  went  to  Washing- 
ton, and  among  the  number  was  Edward  L.  Dunn,  who 
was  a close  political  friend  of  Chairman  Eoss,  and  who 
was  then  secretary  of  the  Territorial  Central  Committee. 
While  Mr.  Eoss  was  supposed  to  be  for  Mr.  Eichardson, 
he  would  not  give  the  push  to  put  over  his  appoint- 
ment, and  Mr.  Eichardson ’s  friends  were  at  a loss  to 
know  what  was  wrong.  It  was  surmised  that  possibly 
Mr.  Eoss  was  grooming  his  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Een- 
frow for  governor  and  Mr.  Ebey  advised  that  Mr.  Eich- 
ardson wire  Mr.  Eenfrow,  who  was  president  of  Mr. 
Eichardson ’s  bank  at  Norman  and  pledged  to  Mr.  Eich- 
ardson, to  come  to  Washington.  Other  counsel  pre- 
vailed, and  the  party  returned  to  Oklahoma,  and  upon 
their  arrival  home  learned  of  Mr.  Eenfrow ’s  appointment 
as  governor. 

One  of  the  pioneer  papers  of  Oklahoma  City  was  the 
Press-Gazette,  of  which  Charles  Barrett,  now  of  Shaw- 
nee, was  editor  for  a time.  The  Oklahoman  was  founded 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  Eev.  Sam  Small,  the  evan- 
gelist. A few  years  later  Mr.  Ebey  and  associates 
bought  the  two  plants  and  consolidated  the  papers.  One 
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)y  one  his  associates  dropped  out  and  eventually  Mr. 
Ebey  was  owner  of  the  Oklahoman,  which  is  now  the 
ending  daily  newspaper  of  the  state.  It  was  not  a jjay- 
ng  proposition  and  the  business  was  not  to  his  liking, 
ind  he  finally  traded  the  plant  and  business  to  E.  Q. 
Blakeney  for  a town  lot  and  other  consideration. 

His  interest  in  political  affairs  made  Mr.  Ebey  one 
: of  the  democratic  leaders  during  the  entire  period  of 

I his  residence  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  a delegate  to 
many  county  and  state  conventions  and  frequently  was 
chairman  or  secretary  of  the  same.  He  renewed  his 
■ activities  upon  returning  to  the  territory  in  1901  and  was 
I chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  head  of 
the  delegation  from  Comanche  County  that  attended  the 
1 first  state  convention  after  the  organization  of  that 
county.  He  was  a member  of  the  notable  state  conven- 
tion, at  Enid,  that  nominated  William  Cross  for  Con- 
gress. In  this  convention  Thomas  P.  Gore,  of  Lawton, 
now  United  States  senator,  was  a conspicuous  figure,  and 
his  name  was  once  placed  before  the  convention  as  that 
of  a candidate  for  Congress.  Later  it  was  withdrawn 
and  Mr.  Ebey  changed  the  vote  of  the  Comanche  County 
[delegation  from  Gore  to  Cross.  This  change  marked  the 
beginning  of  a new  wave  of  sentiment  in  the  conven- 
tion and  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Cross. 

As  a member  of  the  Ada  Commercial  Club  Mr.  Ebey 
has  been  one  of  the  most  vital  and  resourceful  figures  in 
the  furtherance  of  measures  and  enterprises  that  have 
inured  to  the  general  good  of  the  community.  He  had 
charge  of  the  campaign  made  by  the  people  of  Ada  at 
Guthrie  during  the  session  of  the  Second  State  Legisla- 
ture, when  the  fight  was  won  for  the  establishing- of  the 
East  Central  State  Normal  School  at  Ada.  After  arriv- 
ing at  Guthrie  Mr.  Ebey  met  his  old  friend  of  earlier 
days,  Edward  L.  Dunn,  who  went  to  the  legislature  from 
Oklahoma  County,  and  Dunn  prevailed  upon  him  to 
become  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  He 
has  served  with  characteristic  efficiency  and  loyalty  as 
a member  of  the  city  council  of  Ada,  and  as  a promoter, 
director  and  executive  officer  he  is  interested  in  com- 
panies that  are  developing  the  natural-gas  field  near  his 
home  city.  In  early  days  in  Oklahoma  City  he  was 
associated  with  those  who  dug  the  historic  canal  utilized 
in  the  establishing  of  the  first  water  system  in  the 
present  capital  city  and  also  with  the  establishing  of  the 
first  electric-light  plant.  Until  recently  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bank  of  Ada,  and  he 
holds  membership  organization  of  insurance  under- 
writers. Mr.  Ebey  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  zealous  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  is 
widely  known  throughout  Oklahoma  and  is  honored  as 
one  of  the  really  distinguished  figures  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  one  of  its  pioneer  citizens. 

At  Terrell,  Texas,  in  the  year  1892,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ebey  to  Miss  Tillie  Harman,  and 
their  one  son,  Harmon,  who  was  born  in  1893,  is  now 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  real-estate,  loan  and 
insurance  business. 

Waltee  L.  Jackson.  Various  means  were  employed 
by  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory  during  the  early 
years  of  their  occupancy  of  the  territory  to  discourage 
the  immigration  of  white  men  into  that  region,  and 
some  pioneer  whites  have  related  how  they  suffered 
many  indignities  and  threats  in  attempting  to  make 
peaceable  settlement  in  the  territory.  A notable  case 
in  point  is  that  of  the  Jackson  family. 

George  Walter  Jackson,  a native  of  Johnson  County, 
Arkansas,  while  moving  in  covered  wagons  with  his 
family  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1894,  camped  his  first 
night  in  the  territory  a half  day’s  drive  toward  the 


interior  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Beneath  a high  and 
perpendicular  bluff  the  family  built  its  fires.  They 
feared  being  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  and  were  not 
greatly  surprised  when,  shortly  after  dark,  they  heard 
noises  on  the  bluff.  But  a minute  later  they  were 
stunned  by  a narrow  escape  from  death  when  a large 
boulder  was  precipitated  into  their  camp  from  above 
them.  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  sons,  among  them  Walter  L. 
of  this  review,  seized  their  guns  and  prepared  promptly 
for  a fight.  Other  sounds  came  from  the  rim  of  the 
bluff,  but  they  shortly  ceased,  and  the  silence  was  next 
broken  by  the  advent  into  the  camp  of  a pack  of  lean 
and  hungry  hounds  that  seemed  to  have  just  been  re- 
leased by  the  men  in  hiding  back  of  the  bluff.  The 
dogs  were  frightened  away  and  returned  to  their 
masters,  who  in  the  meantime  had  observed  the  guns 
in  the  hands  of  the  white  men.  By  twos  the  men  of  the 
little  party  kept  guard  during  the  night,  the  Indians 
retreating  to  their  cabins  in  the  hills. 

The  Jackson  family  settled  near  the  present  Town  of 
Graham  in  Carter  County,  leasing  land  from  Jeannette 
McDaniel,  a representative  Indian  citizen  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  house  they  built  was  one  mile  from  the  spot 
where  Bill  Dalton,  the  notorious  outlaw  leader,  had  been 
killed  a few  years  previous.  This  section  formerly  had 
been  a shelter  and  feeding  place  for  the  outlaws,  and 
not  far  distant,  in  the  Arbuckle  Mountains,  they  fre- 
quently made  rendezvouz.  In  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains, near  Graham,  stood  a house  with  a large  trap 
door  in  the  floor  through  which  the  outlaws  had  access 
to  the  big  cellar  that  would  easily  accommodate  a dozen 
men.  The  influence  of  the  outlaws  was  felt  for  many 
years  in  that  part  of  the  territory.  Probably  one  of 
the  last  of  them  assassinated  Harry  Wayrick  while  he 
was  accompanying  his  sister-in-law  to  his  mother’s 
home,  six  miles  distant.  The  outlaw,  it  later  appeared, 
had  made  love  to  the  girl,  and  she  had  assented  to  an 
elopement.  Wayrick  was  shot  from  ambush  and  the 
broken-hearted  girl  rode  home  alone  on  her  horse,  while 
her  pretended  lover  fled  the  country  and  never  was 
heard  of  again.  The  elder  Jackson  picked  up  the  body 
of  young  Wayrick  and  bore  it  home.  The  influence  of 
bad  men  of  the  early  days  was  reflected  later  in  the 
actions  of  men  at  picnics  and  other  public  gatherings. 
At  a picnic  at  Graham  more  than  two  hundred  men 
engaged  in  a free-for-all  fight,  the  result  of  too  much 
indulgence  in  ‘ ‘ Long  Horn,  ’ ’ a form  of  beer,  and  many 
were  seriously  injured  before  order  could  be  restored. 
Sober  white  men  brought  back  a semblance  of  order 
by  chaining  some  of  the  drunken  ones  to  fence  posts 
until  they  came  to  their  senses. 

The  early  education  of  Walter  L.  Jackson  was  pro- 
cured in  a log  school  house  near  Graham.  The  building 
was  of  the  most  primitive  order,  and  split  logs  formed 
the  seats.  His  first  teacher  there  was  William  Payne. 
The  country  for  years  had  been  a cattle  range  and  the 
schoolhouse  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Eoundup. 
Among  the  early  activities  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  his  as- 
sistance in  establishing  section  lines  in  that  country, 
as  a stejj  toward  bringing  about  passable  highways. 
His  father  was  a farmer,  and  he  remained  on  the  farm 
home  until  he  was  twenty-four,  when  he  married  and 
began  life  for  himself.  He  farmed  principally  until 
he  moved  into  Kingston  in  1913  and  entered  the  hotel 
business.  His  is  the  only  hotel  in  the  town  and  it  enjoys 
a lucrative  patronage. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  married  in  1904  at  Ardmore  to  Miss 
Mabel  Chestnut,  whose  father  was  a pioneer  settler  of 
Grayson  County,  Texas,  and  whose  brother,  C.  C.  Chest- 
nut, is  president  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Kingston 
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and  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  men  in 
Marshall  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  have  three  children,  Wilbur, 
Dow  and  Ernestine,  aged  nine,  five  and  one  year 
respectively. 

In  Mr.  Jackson’s  family  he  was  one  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  sons  and  three  daughters.  C.  F.  Jackson 
is  a machinist  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Monroe  W.  and 
John  S.  are  farmers  at  Hennepin,  Oklahoma.  Jeanie 
is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Staples,  a farmer  at  Graham.  Joseph 
Jackson  is  a machinist  in  Seattle.  Sidney  is  farming 
at  Graham.  Frank  lives  at  Wilson,  Oklahoma.  Lena 
married  Mr.  Martin,  a farmer  at  Graham,  and  Bud  and 
Vida  are  still  with  their  parents  at  Graham. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  with 
his  family,  and  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  order. 

Jerky  Ashley,  M.  D.  A continuous  practice  of 
twenty-two  years  constitutes  Doctor  Ashley  one  of  the 
I'ioneer  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  old  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  tlie  new  state.  Since  1908  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  growing  community  of  Fletcher  in 
Comanche  County.  While  his  professional  work  has  been 
an  important  service  in  any  community  where  he  has 
lived,  he  has  also  identified  himself  closely  with  the  civic 
and  social  progress  of  the  state. 

The  Ashley  name  is  of  Irish  descent,  and  some  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  were  Ash- 
leys.  Doctor  Ashley’s  father  was  J.  S.  Ashley,  who  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1817,  and  from  that  state  in  1844 
removed  to  Lamar  County  in  Northeastern  Texas,  where 
he  was  an  early  settler,  and  continued  to  live  in  Texas 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  while  on  a visit  at 
Moral,  Oklahoma,  in  1900.  He  was  a prosperoiis  farmer, 
and  lived  retired  for  several  years  before  his  death.  As 
a democrat,  he  was  elected  and  served  as  county  com- 
missioner of  Lamar  Delta  County,  was  for  many  terms 
a justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  ability  as  a fluent  speaker, 
and  the  possession  of  an  education  much  above  the  aver- 
age standards  of  the  time  made  him  a prominent  factor 
in  politics  and  in  civic  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  J.  S.  Ashley  married  Mrs.  Margaret 
(Campbell)  Marrs,  who  was  born  in  Hickman  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1833,  and  died  at  Pecan  Gap,  Texas,  in 
1897.  Doctor  Ashley  was  the  oldest  of  their  four 
children.  The  daughter,  Docia,  died  at  Princeton,  Collin 
County,  Texas,  after  her  marriage  to  J.  C.  Highsaw,  who 
is  still  living  at  Princeton,  a farmer;  Nannie  is  the  wife 
of  .lames  Bagwell,  a farmer  and  stock  man  at  Floydada, 
Texas;  Jesse  L.  died  in  infancy. 

Born  in  Delta  County,  Texas,  December  1,  1867, 
Dr.  .Jerry  Ashley  attended  the  common  schools  at  Pecan 
Gap  in  Delta  County,  the  high  school  at  Spanish  Fort, 
Texas,  and  in  1891  entered  the  University  of  Tennessee 
medical  department  at  Nashville,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  until  graduating  M.  D.  with  the  class  of  1893. 
He  at  once  removed  to  Southern  Oklahoma  and  located 
for  practice  at  Orr  in  Love  County,  and  in  the  next 
fifteen  years  built  up  a large  practice.  In  1908  Doctor 
Asliley  came  to  Fletcher  in  Comanche  County  and  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  his  profession  to  serve  that 
community.  Dotcor  Ashley  is  a member  of  the  county 
and  state  medical  societies  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  is  a physician  of  most  excellent  attain- 
ments. 

He  also  served  as  mayor  of  Orr  three  terms,  and  in 
1908  was  elected  a ju='tice  of  the  peace,  and  is  at 
present  serving  as  an  alderman  in  Fletcher.  In  politics 
he  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  is 
past  grand  in  Fletcher  Lodge  No.  520,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  affiliates  with  the  order  of  the 
Eebekahs  at  Sterling,  Oklahoma,  with  Camp  No.  413  of 


the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  with  Fletcher  Camp  of  the  j 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  with  the  Woodmen  Circle, ' 
with  the  Eoyal  Neighbors,  and  has  taken  the  encampment 
degrees  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

On  January  3,  1897,  at  Orr,  Oklahoma,  Doctor  Ashley 
married  Miss  Pearl  Cobb,  of  Honey  Grove,  where  her 
father,  C.  E.  Cobb,  is  still  living,  a prosperous  farmer. 
Mrs.  Ashley  died  May  6,  1915,  after  the  birth  of  three 
children:  John  S.,  who  is  a junior  in  the  high  school  at 

Fletcher;  and  Una  and  J.  Shelton. 

Joseph  S.  Hopping.  It  has  been  but  natural  that 
sterling  pioneer  families  of  the  contiguous  State  of  Kan- 
sas should  have  given  to  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  a 
very  appreciable  contingent  of  representatives  of  the 
younger  generation,  and  he  whose  name  initiates  this 
article  has  the  distinction  of  being  himself  a pioneer  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  established  his  residence  in  the  year 
that  marked  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory  to  set- 
tlement and  where  he  has  so  brought  his  powers  to  bear 
as  to  achieve  distinctive  success  in  material  lines,  as  well 
as  to  aid  definitely  in  the  furtherance  of  civic  and  indus- 
trial development  and  progress.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
the  real  estate,  loan  and  banking  business  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa,  where  he  makes  a specialty  of  farm  loans  on  mort- 
gages and  at  reasonable  terms,  his  fairness  being  on  a 
parity  with  his  recognized  maturity  of  judgment  as  a 
financier  and  man  of  affairs.  He  has  been  a prominent 
figure  also  in  banking  circles  and  enterprise  and  is  a 
loyal  and  respected  citizen  who  is  well  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  this  history  of  Oklahoma. 

Joseph  S.  Hopping  claims  the  Sunflower  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity  and  is  a representative  of  one  of 
its  early  pioneer  families.  He  was  born  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Douglas  County,  Kansas,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1864,  and  is  a son  of  Eev.  Joseph  W.  and  Jane  (Shields) 
Hopping,  the  former  of  English  and  the  latter  of  Scotch 
lineage.  Joseph  W.  Hopping  was  born  in  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1822,  and  died' 
on  the  5th  of  October,  1880.  His  wife  was  born  in  Ful- 
ton County,  Illinois,  on  the  29th  of  February,  1832,  and 
was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1898.  From  the  foregoing  data  it  appears  that  the  j 
family  of  which  Joseph  S.  Hopping  is  a scion  has  achieved 
pioneer  honors  in  three  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
Union,  and  he  himself  has  well  upheld  the  family  honors 
along  this  line.  His  parents  were  reared  and  educated 
in  Illinois,  where  their  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1854,  and  of  their  seven  children  four  are 
now  living,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  having  been  the 
sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

Eev.  Joseph  W.  Hopping  became  through  his  own 
application  a man  of  broad  intellectual  ken,  both  he  and 
his  wife  were  devout  members  of  the  Dunkard  Church, 
and  he  served  for  a long  period  as  a minister  of  this 
benign  religious  organization.  In  the  autumn  of  1854, 
a few  months  after  his  marriage,  Eev.  Joseph  W.  Hop- 
ping and  his  young  wife  went  forth  on  the  overland : 
journey  from  Illinois  to  the  prairie  wilds  of  Kansas,, 
and  they  were  numbered  among  the  first  settlers  in  Linn 
County,  that  state.  The  tract  of  Government  land  which 
there  became  the  family  homestead  was  covered  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  timber,  and  the  sturdy  pioneer 
from  Illinois  literally  reclaimed  his  farm  from  the  wil- 
derness, the  while  he  zealously  served  as  a preacher  of 
the  gospel  in  the  pioneer  community.  He  and  his  wife 
endured  their  full  share  of  the  vicissitudes  and  priva- 
tions that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  pioneers  in  Kansas,  but ! 
losses  through  drought  and  grasshopper  scourge  did  not  j 
dishearten  them,  and  they  eventually  gained  a fair  degree  I 
of  prosperity,  the  closing  year^  of  their  lives  having  been  , 
passed  in  Wilson  County,  Kansas,  and  their  names  merit-  j 
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ing  high  place  on  the  roster,  of  the  honored  pioneers  of 
the  Sunflower  State. 

Joseph  S.  Hopping  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  pioneer  schools  of  Kansas  and  was  but  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  so  that  heavy 
responsibilities  early  fell  upon  him.  He  continued  to 
work  on  the  home  farm  and  to  aid  in  the  care  of  his 
mother  until  1889,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
opening  of  a portion  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  settle- 
ment, and  he  was  among  those  who  came  to  the  present 
Payne  County,  Oklahoma,  in  that  year,  prior  to  the 
formal  organization  of  the  New  Oklahoma  Territory.  He 
entered  claim  to  a homestead  and  on  the  same  erected  a 
log  house,  the  roof  of  which  was  provided  with  shingles 
that  were  made  on  the  farm,  this  being  the  first  hewed 
log  house  in  that  section  to  be  provided  with  this  evidence 
of  opulence,  as  most  of  the  roofs  of  the  primitive  homes 
were  of  clapboard  and  sod  construction.  Mr.  Hopping 
instituted  the  reclamation  and  improvement  of  his  land 
and  eventually  perfected  title  to  the  same.  After  residing 
about  ten  years  on  this  pioneer  farm  he  removed  to  Chan- 
dler, the  present  judicial  center  of  Lincoln  County,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  farm  loan  business,  in  connection 
with  which  he  developed  alsb  a general  banking  business. 
Prosperity  attended  his  well-ordered  and  honorable  en- 
deavors, through  which  he  was  able  to  give  needed 
assistance  to  many  worthy  and  enterprising  farmers,  and 
he  continued  his  operations  at  Chandler  until  April,  1903, 
when  he  removed  to  Okmulgee  and  there  effected  the 
organization  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  He  served  as  vice 
president  of  this  institution  until  1909,  when  he  became 
its  president,  a position  of  which  he  continued  the  incum- 
bent until  1912,  though  he  had  established  his  residence 
in  the  City  of  Tulsa  in  1909.  He  sold  his  interest  in 
the  bank  at  Okmulgee  in  1912  and  since  that  time  has 
given  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  his  large  and  substantial  business  in  the 
extending  of  loans  upon  approved  farms,  of  which  line 
of  enterprise  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
in  the  City  of  Tulsa.  On  May  17,  1915,  Mr.  Hopping 
organized  the  Produce  National  Bank,  one  of  the  strong 
banking  institutions  of  the  state,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hopping  is  known  and  honored  as  a loyal  and 
progressive  citizen,  is  a democrat  in  polities,  is  actively 
identified  with  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club,  and  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity  he  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Bite,  his  ancient- 
craft  affiliation  being  with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  71,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  his  fraternal  spirit  being 
still  further  shown  through  his  membership  in  Akdar 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  at  Tulsa,  and  in  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  746, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1894,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Hopping  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Hartman, 
who  was  born  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  have  two  daughters  and  one  son — Esta  Pearl,  who 
is  a member  of  the  class  of  1915  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  at  Lawrence;  and  Velma  L.  and  Norris  J.,  who 
are  at  the  parental  home. 

Eugene  T.  Johnson.  Prominent  among  those  who 
have  been  prominent  and  influential  in  connection  with 
the  furtherance  of  civic  and  material  development  and 
progress  in  Atoka  County  is  Eugene  T.  Johnson,  who 
now  holds  the  dual  office  of  vice  president  and  manager 
of  the  American  National  Bank  of  Atoka,  and  who  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  governmental  affairs  in 
Oklahoma.  He  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  bar 
of  the  State  of  Texas  for  a period  of  ten  years  prior  to 


coming  to  Oklahoma,  and  has  given  patent  assurance  of 
his  abiding  loyalty  and  public  spirit  as  a citizen  of  this 
vigorous  young  commonwealth. 

Under  appointment  by  Hon.  Prank  A.  Hitchcock,  then 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Mr.  Johnson  was  for  seven 
years  engaged  as  collector  of  revenues  for  several  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  superintendency  of  the  segregated  and 
other  domains  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek  and  Choctaw  na- 
tions of  Indian  Territory.  Some  of  the  features  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  work  in  this  connection  constitute  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  more  recent  history  of  that  section 
of  Oklahoma,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  which  he  had 
supervision  resulted  in  the  restoration  to  the  tribes  the 
original  status  of  these  reservations  and  set  up  a system 
of  governmental  supervision  that  yields  the  greatest  pos- 
sible returns  from  their  common  property.  This  work 
embraced  the  ejection  of  timber-cutters  from  the  timber 
reservation  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  though  this  result 
was  not  compassed  until  after  many  arrests  had  been 
made  and  seventy-three  indictments  ' had  been  returneil 
against  alleged  trespassers,  the  eases  being  brought 
before  the  Federal  Court  at  McAlester. 

For  many  years  the  valuable  timber  of  this  reserva- 
tion, amounting  to  many  millions  of  feet,  had  suffered 
from  depredations.  Hundreds  of  men,  some  of  them 
having  control  of  large  saw  mills,  had,  without  author- 
ity of  law,  created  and  profitably  carried  on  an  immense 
lumber  business  from  which  the  Choctaw  Nation  received 
no  revenue.  Ineffective  efforts  had  previously  been  made 
to  eject  these  trespassers  and  when  Mr.  Johnson  under- 
took to  accomplish  this  end  the  status  of  affairs  was 
such  that  the  trespassers  looked  upon  the  interference  on 
the  part  of  government  officials  in  the  light  of  a joke. 
The  task  of  finally  clearing  the  reservation  of  such  men 
and  mills  was  therefore  a diflicult  one  and  required  the 
most  mature  judgment  and  the  most  circumspect  and 
deliberate  action.  Government  men  were  subjected  to 
rebuffs  and  threats,  and  at  times  open  warfare  became 
imminent.  Men  were  ejected  and  in  a few  days  re- 
entered the  reservation  fronf  some  other  route  and 
resumed  operations.  Superintendent  .lohnson  finally 
was  compelled  to  take  possession  of  a considerable 
amount  of  their  property  and  to  report  the  names  of 
offenders  to  the  Federal  grand  jury.  One  hundred  and 
two  saw  mills  were  located,  and  the  removal  of  this 
property  from  the  reservation  was  an  event  of  a magni- 
tude not  equaled  in  importance  since  the  days  of  troubles 
with  the  cattle  men  who  opposed  ejection  from  other 
Indian  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  Indian  Terj'i 
tory.  Many  times  Mr.  Johnson’s  life  was  threatened, 
for  men  of  wealth  were  being  compelled  to  desert  a 
source  of  income  that  has  been  worth  millions  of  dollars 
to  them.  The  restoration  of  this  large  and  extremely 
valuable  timber  reservation  to  the  Indians  re-established 
a Ann  basis  for  the  conduct  of  Indian  business  that  will 
produce  the  maximum  revenue  for  the  tribe. 

The  timber  reservation  of  the  Chqctaw  Nation  em- 
braces a large  region  of  the  Kiamiehi  Mountains,  in  the 
fastnesses  of  which  many  men  had  established  them- 
selves. The  ejection  of  a man  from  a mountain-top  home 
thirty-five  miles  east  of  Talihina  constitutes  an  example 
of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Government  men.  For  three 
years  this  sturdy  mountaineer,  far  removed  from  rail- 
roads and  white  settlements,  had  lived  in  a log  hut 
which  he  had  constructed  on  a mountain  top  several  miles 
inside  the  reservation.  He  had  cultivated  a small  tract 
of  land,  on  which  he  grew  such  products  as  his  family 
could  consume,  and  in  the  mountains  he  killed  bear,  deer, 
turkey  and  other  game.  The  furs  and  hides  thus  ob- 
tained were  a profitable  source  of  income.  This  inan 
was  a trespasser.  His  habitation  was  reported  to  Mr. 
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Johnson,  who  took  the  lead  of  a party  of  his  men  and  set 
forth  for  the  tresjjasser ’s  cabin.  They  surrounded  the 
primitive  domicile  undiscovered  by  its  occupants,  and 
then  relieved  the  man  of  his  guns  and  ammunition,  con- 
sisting of  rifles,  Winchesters,  pistols  and  quantities  of 
powder  and  shells.  His  cabin  was  a veritable  fortifica- 
tion and  he  intended  to  fight  to  retain  possession  of  the 
same.  Every  personal  article  of  the  family  was  removed 
from  the  sj^ot  and  hauled  out  of  the  reservation.  The 
man  had  paid  no  rent,  no  taxes  and  no  other  revenue  of 
any  sort  to  the  tribe,  and  was  living  a leisurely  but 
profitable  existence  on  tribal  property.  The  ejection  of 
this  man  afforded  an  object  lesson  that  probably  caused 
a complete  evacuation  of  the  reservation  on  the  part  of 
men  of  his  habits  who  had  slipped  in  from  the  Arkansas 
side. 

To  rid  the  segregated  coal  lands  of  the  Choctaw 
Xation  of  trespassers  was  another  of  the  duties  that 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Johnson.  There  are  2,.500  farms  on 
these  lands,  and  many  of  them  had  been  occupied  by 
white  men  without  the  permission  of  the  Government, 
which  received  no  rentals  from  the  jjroperty.  The  entire 
area  of  half  a million  acres  was  cleared  of  trespassers 
and  there  was  established  a system  of  rentals  through 
which  the  treasury  of  the  Indians  was  vastly  enriched. 
This  piece  of  work  also  constitutes  an  important  phase 
in  the  annals  of  the  Indian  nations,  for  it  represented  a 
dividing  line  between  the  era  of  unprofitable  and  loose 
management  of  Indian  matters  and  an  era  of  scientific 
system  that  makes  the  treatment  of  tribal  property  both 
lucrative  to  the  Indians  and  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
value  of  the  property  leased  for  the  use  of  white  men. 

Until  system  had  been  brought  out  of  chaos,  the  use 
of  grazing  lands  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  had 
been  a tioublesome  problem  to  the  Government.  There 
were  instances  of  cattle  men  leasing  one  section  and 
then  proceeding  to  fence  fifteen  sections,  thereby  gain- 
ing use  of  the  additional  and  far  greater  tracts  by  pay- 
ing rent  only  for  the  one  section.  This  resulted  in  many 
disputes  and  much  actual  and  threatened  litigation. 
Mr.  Johnson,  with  characteristic  circumspection  and 
zeal,  worked  on  the  problem  from  the  ground  up,  and  he 
finally  evolved  a system  that  made  i-entals  and  acreage 
satisfactory  to  both  the  cattle  men  and  the  Indians, 
besides  opening  a large  grazing  territory  to  the  cattle 
men  of  Texas.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  ques- 
tion about  lease  titles  and  acreage,  and  in  order  that  the 
tribes  might  obtain  the  largest  consistent  revenue  from 
their  grazing  lands,  3Ir.  Johnson  made  trips  to  Texas 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  leases. 

Another  of  the  important  duties  which  Superintendent 
Johnson  and  his  assistants  were  called  upon  to  perform 
was  the  checking  of  the  invoices  of  merchants,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  were  paying  the  proper  amount 
of  tax  into  the  tribal  funds.  In  the  Creek  country  this 
tax  was  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  the  merchant ’s  invoice, 
and  in  the  Choctaw  country  the  rate  was  one-third  of  one 
per  cent.  Mr.  Johnson  found  upon  investigation  that 
many  merchants  had  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  this 
tax,  some  of  them  for  many  years.  His  activities  of 
enforcement  caused  the  institution  of  a suit  to  test  the 
validity  of  an  old  law,  under  which  the  tax  was  levied, 
and  during  the  pendency  of  this  suit,  two  and  one-half 
years,  no  taxes  were  paid,  the  stipulation  being,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  law  were  upheld  all  taxes  for  that  period 
should  be  paid.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United 
States  upheld  the  law,  and  thereupon  Mr.  Johnson 
revised  the  system  of  collection  and  put  it  upon  a sub- 
stantial and  satisfactory  basis.  Within  his  period  of 
service  several  million  dollars  were  collected  and  turned 
into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  nations. 
Collections  were  not  easy,  however.  Occasionally  a mer- 


chant hid  his  invoices  and  sought  to  evade  the  law  of 
the  Government.  Until  some  of  these  merchants  were 
threatened  with  prosecution  if  the  taxes  so  assessed  were 
not  paid  the  troubles  did  not  end. 

Eugene  T.  Johnson  was  born  at  Spring  Eidge,  Caddo 
Parish,  Louisiana,  in  1S75,  and  is  a son  of  Benjamin  F. 
and  Livey  (Williams)  Johnson.  His  father  was  a native 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  became  a substantial 
planter  in  Louisiana,  where  prior  to  the  Civil  war  he 
owned  a large  plantation  and  many  slaves.  Mr.  John- 
son’s preliminary  education  was  gained  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state  and  was  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  an  academy  in  that  state.  Later  he  was 
graduated  in  the  Texas  State  Normal  School  at  Hunts- 
ville, Texas,  and  in  Lebanon  University  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio.  Thereafter  he  devoted  four  years  to  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Texas,  and'  later  he  completed  a course 
in  the  law  department  of  Valparaiso  University,  in  the 
City  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  in  which  celebrated  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  In  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  incidental  to 
acquiring  his  higher  academic  and  his  professional  edu- 
cation ]\Ir.  Johnson  depended  entirely  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other  practical 
affairs  of  life,  he  is  most  appreciative  who  thus  feels  the 
lash  of  necessity.  That  his  ambition  was  one  of  courage 
and  action  needs  no  further  voucher  than  the  statement 
that  within  a period  of  five  years  Mr.  Johnson  received 
five  college  degrees  and  diplomas. 

In  1890  Mr.  Johnson  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Karnes  County,  Texas,  and  later  he  removed  to  Marlin, 
the  judicial  center  of  Falls  County,  that  state,  where  he 
continued  in  control  of  an  excellent  law  business  until 
1900,  when  impaired  health  led  him  to  go  to  Colorado, 
where  he  remained  one  year  and  recuperated  his  physi- 
•«al  health.  He  then  came  to  Oklahoma,  and  at  varied 
intervals  has  here  been  engaged  in  governmental  affairs 
and  in  banking.  His  appointment  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  previously 
noted  in  this  article,  was  made  in  1904,  and  he  con- 
tinued the  incumbent  of  this  position  until  1911,  when 
he  resigned  and  became  associated  with  the  American 
National  Bank  of  Atoka,  this  being  the  only  national 
bank  in  Atoka  County.  The  institution  is  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  regional  reserve  bank  in  the  City  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  it  is  affiliated  also  with  the  Oklahoma  Bank- 
ers ’ Association  and  the  American  Bankers  ’ Association. 
As  before  noted,  Mr.  Johnson  is  vice  president  and 
executive  manager  of  the  institution.  After  his  gradua- 
tion in  law  he  gained  valuable  experience  through  being 
associated  for  one  year  with  the  representative  law  firm 
of  Follansby,  O’Connel  & Athers,  of  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago, and  prior  to  engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Karnes,  Texas,  he  had  been  engaged  in  active 
practice  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  that  state.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  achieved  definite  and  worthy  financial  suc- 
cess through  his  own  well  ordered  efforts,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  his  banking  interests  he  has  valuable  farm  and 
ranch  holdings  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  In  the  Masonic 
fraternity  he  has  completed  the  circle  of  both  the  York 
and  Scottish  rites.  He  is  affiliated  also  with  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in  politics  he 
pays  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party. 
His  name  is  still  enrolled  on  the  list  of  eligible  bachelors 
in  Oklahoma. 

Francis  B.  Dillard.  The  firm  of  Dillard  & Blake, 
at  Tulsa,  with  offices  in  the  Central  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, handle  all  the  law  business  of  the  Texas  Company 
in  Oklahoma,  and  also  have  a large  general  practice  as 
lawyers.  Mr.  Dillard  represents  the  substantial  old 
southern  stock,  has  been  a practicing  lawyer  upwards  of 
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thirty  years,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  three  states 
of  Georgia,  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  In  ability  and  influ- 
ential connections  he  ranks  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Oklahoma  bar. 

Francis  B.  Dillard  was  born  at  his  grandfather ’s  home 
at  Auburn,  Alabama,  April  30,  1861,  a son  of  Col.  Francis 
W.  and  Mary  H.  (Scott)  Dillard.  His  father  was  born 
in  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  1823  and  died  in  February, 
1865,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  mother  was  born  in 
Harris  County,  Georgia,  in  1838  and  died  October  20, 
1903.  Of  their  six  children  two  died  in  infancy,  and 
Francis  B.  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  His  father 
was  a cotton  commission  merchant  at  Columbus,  Georgia, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Dillard-Powell  Company  during 
the  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  war, 
though  incapacitated  by  reason  of  ill  health  for  field 
service,  he  did  a valuable  part  as  a business  man  in 
promoting  the  cause  and  contributing  to  the  resources  of 
the  Confederate  government.  He  was  a personal  friend 
as  well  as  political  supporter  of  President  Jefferson 
Davis.  During  the  war  he  held  the  offices  of  quarter- 
master and  colonel  and  did  much  for  the  cause  in  organiz- 
ing and  preparing  troops  for  service.  In  1864  the  gun- 
boats of  the  Federal  Government  were  present  in  large 
numbers  off  the  coast  near  Appalachicola,  Florida,  main- 
taining a rigorous  blockade,  and  it  was  feared  that  they 
would  come  up  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver  to  Columbus  and 
destroy  the  town.  In  this  critical  situation  Colonel  Dil- 
lard bought  up  all  the  cotton  he  could  procure,  loaded  it 
on  boats,  and  choosing  a favorable  opportunity  ran  the 
blockade  and  succeeded  in  landing  all  his  cargo  in  Liver- 
pool. For  this  cotton  he  received  $800,000  in  sterling 
exchange  gold,  and  at  once  reinvested  a fourth  of  the 
proceeds,  $200,000  in  Confederate  government  bonds,  a 
sum  of  money  which  proved  a great  boon  to  the  govern- 
ment which  was  then  in  hard  straits,  both  financially  and 
otherwise.  These  bonds  were  of  course  valueless  after 
the  war  ended.  Colonel  Dillard  was  a splendid  represen- 
tative of  the  old  southern  aristocratic  gentleman. 

Francis  B.  Dillard  was  four  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Alabama,  was  graduated  from  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama  on  June  26,  1879,  and 
the  following  six  years  were  spent  as  a teacher  in  Ala- 
bama. In  September,  1886,  he  located  at  Fort  Gaines, 
Georgia,  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  there 
until  June,  1893.  He  then  removed  to  Sherman,  Texas, 
continued  as  a member  of  the  bar  in  that  city  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1909,  and  this  was  the  date  of  his  coming  to 
Tulsa.  At  Tulsa  he  practiced  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kellough  & Dillard  until  August,  1911,  after  which  he 
was  alone  for  a time,  and  in  March,  1912,  formed  a co- 
partnership with  Mr.  Blake  under  the  firm  name  of 
Dillard  & Blake.  As  already  stated,  this  firm  acts  as 
attorneys  for  the  Texas  Company  and  its  allied  interests 
in  connection  with  the  oil  producing  industry  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  Dillard  is  a member  of  the  Tulsa  County  and  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association.  During  his  residence 
at  Sherman,  Texas,  he  served  from  1898  to  1909  as  referee 
in  bankruptcy  for  nine  counties  of  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas.  Politically  he  is  a democrat,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  while  his  church 
is  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 

On  November  15,  1889,  Mr.  Dillard  married  Jimmie  B. 
Hatchett.  She  was  born  in  West  Point,  Georgia.  Of 
their  four  children,  Francis  W.,  the  oldest,  was  educated 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  and 
in  1911  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Cumber- 
land University  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  was  engaged  in 
general  practice  at  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  until  1914,  and 
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now  has  an  office  and  independent  practice  at  Tulsa.  The 
three  youngest  children  are  James  H.,  Ealph  V.  and 
Claire  Beaty. 

James  Culbeeson.  There  is  no  man  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  better  acquainted  with  Choctaw  politics  than 
is  the  Hon.  James  Culberson,  deputy  tax  assessor  of 
Bryan  County,  at  Durant,  Oklahoma.  For  a number  of 
years  he  has  been  actively  associated  with  the  promi- 
nent men  of  that  nation  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  From  the  age  of  twenty-two  until  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Union,  with 
Oklahoma,  he  was  associated  with  Governor  Green 
McCurtain,  and  perhaps  no  man  knew  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  this  famed  and  brainy  Choctaw  better  than 
did  Mr.  Culberson. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
that  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  are  as  child’s 
play  in  comparison  with  the  political  manoeuvers  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Cherokee  politicians.  These  two  tribes  are 
by  nature  given  to  the  study  of  politics,  and  their  sons 
are  trained  carefully  in  the  art  and  chicanery  that  is 
ever  the  key  to  political  supremacy.  They  are  leaders 
among  the  tribes  in  matters  of  education,  and  their 
combined  talents  make  them  formidable  opponents  in 
all  matters  bearing  a political  aspect.  And  Chief  Green 
McCurtain  was  foremost  among  them  all.  Mr.  Cul- 
berson, in  speaking  of  Chief  McCurtain  said : ‘ ‘ He 

was  a powerful  orator.  ’ ’ And  again  he  said : ‘ ‘ He 

was  an  honest  man,  and  the  smartest  man  we  ever  had.  ’ ’ 
Other  leaders  whose  privilege  it  was  Mr.  Culberson’s 
to  know  intimately,  were  Governor  Dukes,  Wilson  Jones, 
Joe  P.  Tolsom,  Allen  Wright  and  Dick  Locke,  the  latter 
now  governor. 

James  Culberson  was  born  in  old  Skullyville  County 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation  on  April  21,  1870,  and  he  is  the 
son  of  John  and  Lucy  (McDonald)  Culberson.  The 
father  was  a full-blood  Choctaw,  while  the  mother  was 
a white  woman  of  Texas  birth.  They  were  married  in 
1869  and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children. 
James,  of  this  review,  is  the  eldest.  E.  W.  is  a resident 
of  Bower,  Oklahoma.  Joan  married  J.  P.  Lee,  a farmer 
of  Albany,  Oklahoma.  John  Culberson  came  from 
Mississippi  with  the  first  delegation  of  Choctaws  in 
1832.  At  that  time  he  was  only  a little  boy.  When  he 
grew  up  he  located  near  Skullyville,  then  a steamboat 
landing  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  and  there  lived  until  the 
Civil  war  broke  out,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  command 
of  Gen.  Douglass  H.  Cooper.  He  passed  through  the 
war  with  only  minor  injuries,  and  when  peace  was  re- 
stored he  returned  to  Skullyville  and  resumed  his  life 
as  a ranchman.  Mr.  Culberson  was  a man  of  a deeply 
religious  nature,  and  was  a devout  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotchman  who  had  come  into  the  territory  prior  to  the 
war  and  conducted  a blacksmith  shop  at  old  Skullyville. 
It  was  there  the  young  Choctaw  met  and  won  the  white 
daughter  of  the  Scot,  and  they  were  married  in  1869, 
as  has  already  been  stated. 

James  Culberson  had  the  best  educational  advantages 
his  people  could  arrange  for  him.  He  was  graduated 
from  Spencer  Academy  and  the  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  latter  institution  in  1890. 
His  return  to  his  home  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  was 
marked  by  his  entrance  into  the  polities  of  the  nation, 
and  he  was  well  equipped  in  his  mentality  and  training 
for  that  life.  He  was  elected  county  clerk  of  Sugar 
Loaf  County  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old.  He 
was  later  elected  district  clerk  and  served  in  that  office 
for  a term,  after  which  he  became  attorney  general  for 
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the  Choctaw  Nation,  filling  that  office  during  the  time 
when  Green  MeCurtain  was  principal  chief  of  the 
nation.  During  these  years  i\lr.  Culberson  attended 
the  various  political  conventions  held  throughout  the 
nations,  and  when  the  Sequoyah  Convention  was  ealleil 
at  Muskogee  in  1904,  to  preiiare  a constitution  tor 
sei)arate  statehood,  he  was  made  secretary,  being  a del- 
egate to  that  convention  from  old  Blue  County.  Prior 
to  that  time,  however,  he  had  served  as  a member  of 
the  convention  for  the  allotment  of  lands,  held  at  Atoka. 
His  service  in  the  nation  has  been  singularly  valuable 
throughout,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  ac- 
curately estimate  the  extent  and  merit  of  his  activities 
since  he  came  to  manhood. 

In  1897  Mr.  Culberson  was  married  to  Martha  Harris, 
daughter  of  M.  H.  Harris,  of  LePlore,  Oklahoma.  Their 
children  are:  Janies  M. ; Mary  C. ; John;  and  Euth. 
The  two  first  named  are  now  students  in  the  public 
schools.  Mrs.  Culberson  is  the  daughter  of  white  jiar- 
ents,  and  her  father  is  a merchant  in  LeFlore.  She 
was  a school  teacher  for  some  time  prior  to  her 
marriage. 

Mr.  Culberson  and  his  family  have  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  a Mason  and  a demo- 
crat in  his  political  faith.  In  1904  he  moved  to  Durant 
and  took  uji  his  residence,  having  made  his  allotment 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  at  the  time  of  the 
Government  distribution. 

Mr.  Culberson  sjieaks  the  Choctaw,  as  well  as  the 
English  language,  fluently  and  has  translated  various 
court  documents  into  the  English  language  and  which 
are  now  on  file  in  the  Supreme  courts  of  the  United 
States,  besides  acting  as  an  interpreter  at  any  and  all 
necessary  occasions  and  most  especially  in  court  pro- 
ceedings. All  this  difficult  and  tedious  work  has  been 
done  by  him  conscientiously  and  with  a strict  adherence 
to  truth  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  He  is 
enrolled  as  a half-blood  Choctaw  and  as  A-6722. 

Charles  W.  Joyce,  M.  D.,  has  been  practicing  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Oklahoma  twelve  years,  and  since 
1912  has  been  located  at  Fletcher.  He  brought  to  the 
profession  thorough  training  and  natural  qualifications  of 
high  order,  and  the  able  services  he  has  already  rendere4 
constitute  a promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness  to  any 
community  where  he  lives. 

A native  of  North  Carolina,  he  represents  a branch 
of  the  Joyce  family  which  was  transplanted  from  Ireland 
to  the  Carolinas  many  years  before  the  Eevolutionary 
war.  Doctor  Joyce  was  born  at  Westfield,  in  Stokes 
County,  North  Carolina,  Seirtember  22,  1881.  His  father 
is  J.  T.  Joyce,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1843, 
lived  for  many  years  at  Westfield  and  in  1891  removed 
to  Danbury  in  Stokes  County,  where  he  is  still  following 
his  vocation  as  a farmer.  In  politics  he  is  a republican 
and  is  a member  of  the  old  Quaker  Church.  During  the 
war  he  enlisted  from  North  Carolina  in  a Confederate 
regiment  and  was  in  service  to  the  end,  having  once  been 
taken  prisoner,  but  rejoining  his  command  after  his 
exchange.  J.  T.  Joyce  married  Elizabeth  Jessup,  who 
was  born  in  Stokes  County  in  1843  and  died  at  Westfield 
in  1885,  when  Doctor  .loyce  was  four  years  of  age.  A 
brief  record  of  her  children  is:  James,  now  deceased; 

Eied  P.,  who  is  a merchant  at  Walnut  Cove,  North 
Carolina;  T.  P.,  whose  jiresent  whereabouts  are 
unknown;  Mary  Belle,  a teacher  in  Blanchard,  Okla- 
homa ; and  Charles  W. 

The  youth  of  Doctor  Joyce  was  spent  in  his  native 
state,  and  he  went  through  the  jrablic  schools  at  Dan- 
bury, graduating  from  high  school  in  1898.  After  one 
year  in  Davidson  College  of  North  Carolina,  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 


of  Tennessee  at  Nashville,  and  was  graduated  from  that 
l>rominent  institution  with  tlie  degree  M.  D.  in  1903.  In 
the  same  year  he  came  west  and  established  his  first 
office  at  Elgin,  Oklahoma,  practiced  there  ten  months, 
and  then  for  eight  years  was  in  practice  at  Wheatland, 
Oklahoma.  Doctor  Joyce  moved  to  Fletcher  May  1, 
1912,  and  in  addition  to  a general  medical  and  surgical 
practice  is  serving  as  local  surgeon  for  the  Frisco  Eail- 
road.  In  1905  he  gave  up  his  practice  temporarily  to 
take  post-graduate  work  in  New  York  City.  He  'is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  county  and  state  medical 
societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Joyce,  like  his  father,  was  a reimblican  and  is 
affiliated  with  Fletcher  Lodge  No.  363,  Ancient  Free  and 
Acce])ted  Masons,  and  has  taken  thirty-two  degrees  in 
the  Scottish  Eite,  belonging  to  McAlester  Consistory. 
At  his  old  home  in  Danbury,  Stokes  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  1905  he  married  Miss  Cora  M.  Petree,  whose 
father  N.  O.  Petree  is  an  attorney  of  Danbnry.  To 
their  marriage  were  born  three  children:  Charles 

Nathaniel,  born  May  10,  1906,  and  attending  public 
schools;  Eiet  Petree,  born  April  20,  1908,  and  .also  in 
school;  and  Frank  Tliomas,  born  October  24,  1913. 

Guy  L.  Andrews.  It  has  been  as  a member  of  the 
bar  that  Mr.  Andrews  has  performed  his  most  important 
services  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  a number  of  years  he  has 
enjoyed  a large  and  profitable  share  of  the  practice  at 
McAlester,  where  he  is  now  head  of  the  firm  of  Andrews 
& Lidtke. 

Before  taking  up  the  profession  of  law  Mr.  Andrews 
was  a school  teacher  and  also  a business  man,  and  first 
came  to  Indian  Territory  to  engage  in  the  coal  business. 
He  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Guadaloupe  County, 
Texas,  January  22,  1872,  a son  of  William  Whitman  and 
Willie  A.  (Hudson)  Andrews.  His  father,  who  was  of 
Scotch  ancestry  and  a native  of  North  Carolina,  saw 
active  service  as  a Confederate  during  the  war  between 
the  states.  While  engaged  in  one  of  his  campaigns  he 
met  Miss  Hudson,  who  was  a native  of  Virginia  and  of 
English  lineage.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  married, 
and  in  1867  William  W.  Andrews  moved  to  Texas  and 
located  on  a farm  in  Guadaloupe  County,  near  Seguin. 
He  was  not  only  a practical  farmer  but  a school  teacher, 
and  his  wife  was  also  well  educated  and  taught  school 
after  coming  to  Texas.  He  founded  a school  for  girls  in 
Hays  County. 

Guy  L.  Andrews  grew  up  in  that  section  of  Southern 
Texas,  acquired  an  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  University  of  Texas  but 
did  not  graduate.  After  leaving  school  he  taught  for  a 
time  in  his  mother ’s  school  and  then  for  two  years  in  the 
public  schools.  For  his  next  work  he  became  a traveling 
solicitor,  and  had  a broad  and  thorough  experience  in 
that  line  continuing  through  seven  years. 

In  1900  Mr.  Andrews  became  connected  with  the 
Hailey,  Oklahoma,  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  from  a 
minor  position  during  the  next  three  years  won  his  way 
to  an  assistant  superintendency,  and  became  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  branches  of  the  coal  mining  industry. 
Meanwhile  he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  law  and  in  1903 
was  admitted  and  began  practice  at  Wilburton,  but  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  McAlester.  With  more  than  ten 
years  of  practice  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Andrews  is  now 
regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  In  1897  he  married  Miss  Magdaline 
Schwausch.  Though  a stanch  democrat  he  has  never 
sought  political  honors,  though  for  four  years  he  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  city  board  of  education  at 
McAlester  and  is  now  president  of  the  board.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
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Elks,  and  in  May,  1915,  was  honored  by  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the”  state  association  of  the  fraternity. 

I Edwaed  Ceossland.  The  present  county  attorney  of 
Tulsa  County  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  j)io- 
fession  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  since  1910,  is  one  of  the  able 
and  representative  lawyers  contributed  to  the  Oklahoma 
: bar  by  the  tine  old  State  of  Kentucky,  and  his  success  in 
1 his  chosen  vocation  has  given  him  distinct  prestige 
: therein,  the  while  his  ability  and  personal  popularity  are 
vouchsafed  in  his  tenure  of  the  important  office  of  which 
he  is  now  the  incumbent  and  the  affairs  of  which  he  is 
administering  with  unqualified  circumspection  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  Crossland  is  a scion  of  an  old  and  honored  family 
of  the  Bluegrass  State,  and  in  his  personality  exemplifies 
the  best  traditions  and  social  amenities  of  that  patrician 
old  commonwealth.  His  grandfather.  Col.  Edward  Cross- 
land, a native  of  Hickman  County,  Kentucky,  became  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  state  and  a leading 
member  of  its  bar.  In  his  native  county  he  served  sev- 
eral terms  on  the  bench  of  the  County  Court,  after  having 
previously  held  the  office  of  commonwealth’s  attorney, 
and  he  represented  his  district  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress from  1872  to  187(5.  He  was  a gallant  soldier  and 
officer  in  the  Conlederate  service  during  the  Civil  war,  as 
colonel  of  the  Seventh  Kentucky  Infantry,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  the  war  he  commanded  the  Kentucky 
Brigade,  which  was  a part  of  the  forces  under  the  dis- 
tinguished General  Forrest. 

Edward  Crossland,  named  in  honor  of  his  honored 
grandsire,  was  born  at  Mayfield,  Graves  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  24th  of  March,  1875,  and  is  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  children — all  living  except  one — of  Samuel  H. 
and  Martha  (Smith)  Crossland  both  likewise  natives  of 
Kentucky,  the  former  having  been  born  in  Hickman 
County,  near  Clinton,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1849,  and 
the  latter  at  Hopkinsville,  Christian  County,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1852,  her  death  having  occurred  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1895.  Samuel  H.  Crossland  acquired  his 
higher  academic  education  in  Washington  & Lee  Univer- 
sity, at  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  thereafter  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  Louisville  Law  College,  in  the  metropolis  of 
his  native  state.  Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Mayfield,  Graves  County,  Ken- 
tucky, until  1909,  since  which  time  he  has  been  an  hon- 
ored and  representative  member  of  the  bar  of  the  City 
of  Paducah,  that  state.  He  served  one  term  as  county 
attorney  of  Graves  County,  1882-6,  and  for  one  term  was 
commonwealth  attorney  for  that  county.  He  is  an  influ- 
ential representative  of  the  Kentucky  contingent  of  the 
democratic  party  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
f He  whose  name  introduces  this  article  is  indebted  to 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  for  his  early  educa- 
tional training,  which  was  supplemented  by  an  effective 
course  in  West  Kentucky  College,  and  in  preparation  for 
the  profession  that  had  been  significantly  dignified  and 
honored  by  the  services  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  Central  College,  at 
Danville,  Kentucky,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1900,  and  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  the  president  of  the  college 
at  that  time  having  been  the  distinguished  legist  and 
statesman,  Hon.  J.  Proctor  Knott. 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Crossland  was  engaged  in  the 
})ractice  of  his  profession  at  Mayfield,  Kentucky,  until 
1910,  when  he  made  a judicious  change  by  coming  to 
Oklahoma  and  establishing  himself  in  practice  in  the  City 
of  Tulsa,  where  he  soon  built  up  a substantial  and  repre- 
sentative law  business  and  became  specially  well  known 
as  a strong  and  versatile  trial  lawyer.  At  Mayfield,  Ken- 


tucky, lie  had  served  on  the  bench  of  the  County  Court  of 
Graves  County  from  January,  1906,  until  January,  1910, 
Ills  removal  to  Oklahoma  having  occurred  within  a short 
time  after  his  retirement  Iroin  this  position.  Ujion  estab- 
lishing his  residence  in  Tulsa  he  was  for  a brief  interval 
associated  in  practice  with  Judge  Conn  Linn,  later  was 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  B.  T.  Hainer  and  H.  B. 
Martin,  and  finally  he  was  appointed  deputy  county  attor- 
ney, under  Pat  Malloy.  His  effective  work  in  this  subor- 
dinate position  marked  him  as  a most  eligible  candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  attorney,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  November,  1914,  and  in  which  his  vigorous  and  able 
administration  is  fully  justifying  the  choice  of  the  voters 
of  the  county.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
Judge  Crossland  is  found  arrayed  as  an  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
as  a citizen  he  is  definitely  liberal,  broad-minded  and 
jirogressive.  In  a fraternal  way  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Judge  Crossland  has  two  children,  Samuel 
H.  and  Sue  II.,  and  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Winifred  Bennan,  she  being  a popular  factor  in  the 
reiiresentative  social  activities  of  Tulsa. 

T.  W.  Eobison.  The  best  evidence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  methods  in  the  iirofession  of  teaching 
in  the  conduct  of  the  public  schools  of  Ada  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  for  seven  successive  years  Superintendent 
Robison  has  been  at  the  head  of  these  schools,  and  the 
best  evidence  of  the  practicability  and  efficiency  of  these 
methods  is  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  schools  during 
the  same  period.  A quiet,  industrious,  methodical  school 
man  is  Superintendent  Robison,  and  he  commands  the 
confidence  and  brings  out  the  best  qualities  from  tlie 
thirty-eight  teachers  under  his  supervision.  The  suc- 
cess he  has  m»le  at  Ada  is  unusual  in  view  of  the 
presence  of  tlie  East  Central  State  Normal  School  in 
that  city.  There  have  been  cases  in  Oklahoma  where 
the  high  school  was  abandoned  because  of  high  school 
work  being  offered  in  state  schools.  In  Ada,  however, 
the  high  school  has  grown  in  popularity  and  efficiency 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  normal,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  friction  between  the  two  institutions.  The 
attendance  record  in  the  public  schools  showed  1,425  in 
1915,  where  the  scholastic  enrollment  was  1,870.  The 
difference  in  these  figures  is  due  to  a model  primary 
school  being  conducted  at  the  normal  which  draws  stu- 
dents from  the  high  school  grades. 

When  Mr.  Robison  first  taught  in  Ada,  in  1907-08,  as 
ward  principal,  the  total  enrollment  was  seven  hundred 
and  the  number  of  teachers  was  seventeen.  Naturally 
the  subsequent  increase  can  be  accounted  for  largely 
by  the  growth  of  the  town,  but  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Robison,  wdio  was  elected  superintendent  in 
1908,  must  also  be  accounted  a very  significant  factor. 
When  he  began  his  work  in  Ada  the  school  equipment 
comprised  a small  brick  building  and  a few  frame  build- 
ings. Now  there  are  four  modern  brick  schoolhouses, 
including  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  equipped  high 
schools  of  the  state.  When  the  state  normal  was  estab- 
lished at  Ada  the  high  school  building  was  leased  to  the 
state  pending  the  erection  of  a state  building,  and  all 
high  school  work  for  the  time  was  done  in  the  normal. 
After  the  buildings  of  the  state  had  been  completed 
Superintendent  Robison  began  to  re-establish  the  high 
school,  one  grade  eacli  year.  In  1915  the  enrollment  in 
the  high  school  was  115  and  since  the  curriculum  has 
been  fully  re-established  only  twelve  students  have  left 
before  completing  the  course  in  order  to  enter  the 
normal.  Four  live  patrons’  organizations  are  main- 
tained and  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  social  center 
of  the  school.  Athletics  is  also  important,  the  school 
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maintaining  football,  baseball  and  basketball  teams,  and 
also  track  teams.  Superintendent  Robison  was  the  pro- 
moter and  is  now  president  of  ‘ ‘ The  First  High  School 
Athletic  League,  ’ ’ an  organization  that  embraces  high 
schools  in  Ada,  Colgate,  Francis,  Atoka,  Holdenville, 
Rolf,  Stonewall,  Sulphur  and  Wewoka.  The  Ada  school 
in  1914  won  seven  of  nine  games  of  football  played  and 
was  third  in  the  basketball  record.  Two  literary  societies 
are  maintained  and  their  debaters  in  1914-15  won  the 
ehamjjionship  of  Southeast  Oklahoma,  under  direction 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
New  equipment  to  the  value  of  a thousand  dollars  a year 
is  being  added  to  the  schools  and  a library  of  four  hun- 
dred volumes  has  been  installed.  The  standard  of  qual- 
ifications for  the  teaching  force  has  been  gradually 
raised  until  in  1915  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  were 
normal  school  graduates  and  the  others  held  first-grade 
certificates.  The  following  year  every  teacher  in  the 
high  school  jiroper  had  the  equivalent  of  a-  Bachelor ’s 
Degree. 

Superintendent  Robison  was  born  at  Big  Flat,  Arkan- 
sas, May  16,  188.3,  and  is  a son  of  Finis  A.  and  Nancy 
J.  (Brown)  Robison.  In  his  lineage  are  found  many 
successful  farmers  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  Mr.  Rob- 
ison attended  the  grade  schools  in  Arkansas  and  grad- 
uated from  tlie  high  school  at  Mountain  View  in  that 
state.  Education  has  really  been  his  life  work.  For 
five  years  after  leaving  high  school  he  was  a teacher  in 
Arkansas,  and  was  i)rincipal  at  Franklin  and  Guion. 
He  came  to  Ada  in  1907  and  was  elected  ward  principal. 
During  his  residence  in  the  state  he  has  graduated  from 
the  East  Central  Normal  and  has  done  considerable 
extension  work  with  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  As 
already  mentioned  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Ada  public  school  system  in  1908. 

At  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  1904  he  married  Miss 
Samantha  Eva  McCook.  Their  two  children  are  Lee 
Jennings,  aged  nine,  and  Irene,  aged  seven.  Superin- 
tendent Robison  has  a brother  Ray  H.  Robison,  who  is 
principal  of  the  public  schools  at  Mill  Creek,  Oklahoma. 

Superintendent  Robison  is  a man  of  broad  interests 
and  sympathy.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school.  He  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  lodges, 
belongs  to  the  Ada  Commercial  Club,  to  the  Pontotoc 
County  and  Oklahoma  State  Teachers  Association  and 
the  Pontotoc  County  Teachers  Examining  Board.  He  is 
a consistent  advocate  of  public  uplift  and  public  im- 
provement, and  oire  of  Ada ’s  most  progressive  and  best 
liked  citizens. 

Frederick  E.  Tucker.  Becoming  a resident  of  the 
Territory  of  Oklahoma  when  he  was  a lad  of  about  ten 
years.  Senator  Tucker  has  in  an  individual  sense  kept 
pace  with  the  march  of  progress  in  this  vigorous  young 
commonwealth,  where  he  has  made  good  use  of  the  op- 
^ portunities  presented,  has  stood  exponent  of  ambitious 
purpose  and  distinctive  civic  loyalty,  and  where  his 
material  success  has  been  in  consonance  with  his  ability 
and  well  directed  endeavors,  the  while  his  distinct  hold 
upon  popular  approbation  needs  no  further  voucher 
than  the  statement  that  he  has  most  efficiently  repre- 
sented the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  District  in  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  during  its  fourth 
and  fifth  general  assemblies.  He  maintains  his  home 
at  Ardmore,  Carter  County,  has  been  an  influential 
figure  in  connection  with  educational  affairs  in  the 
state,  and  is  a progressive  and  public-spirited  young 
man  who  well  merits  recognition  in  this  history  of 
Oklahoma. 

Frederick  Edward  Tucker  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon, 


Franklin  County,  Texas,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1889,  and  is  a son  of  Frederick  A.  and  Nannie  Tucker, 
both  of  English  lineage.  Frederick  A.  Tucker  was  a 
pharmacist  by  vocation  and  a Georgian  by  birth,  his 
father  being  a member  of  the  well  known  Virginia  and 
Georgia  family  of  that  name  but  his  parents  migrated 
to  Texas  after  the  panic  known  as  Black  Friday,  be- 
coming early  settlers  of  the  old  Town  of  San  Augustine. 
Frederick  entered  business  at  the  Town  of  Mount 
Vernon  when  a young  man  and  there  the  subject  of  thisil 
sketch  was  born.  Nannie  McCown  Tucker  is  a native 
of  Harrison  County,  Texas,  the  youngest  daughter  of  i, 
Abram  and  Elizabeth  Moore  Roach,  the  history  of  both 
families  of  whom  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Tuckers, 
except  that  they  were  from  North  Carolina  to  Alabama 
and  then  to  Texas.  The  McCowns  and  Connors  estab- 
lishing the  Texas  towns  of  those  names.  Abram  Roach,  | 
upon  removing  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  first  be-  ■ 
came  a planter  of  Harrison  County,  but  when  his  young- 
est  daughter  was  three  years  of  age,  he  acquired  the  Eli 
estate  near  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  spent  the  remapder 
of  his  life — a prosperous  and  honored  member  of  that 
plantation  community.  , 

Owing  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  place  Senator 
Tucker  was  never  able  to  attend  school  until  he  was 
nearly  ten  years  of  age.  He  came  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  settled  at  Ardmore, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1899,  about  four  months  prior  to 
his  tenth  birthday  anniversary.  At  Ardmore  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  public  schools  until  he  had 
completed  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  in  1909,  | 
and  through  attending  summer  normal  schools  he  further 
fortified  himself  for  the  vocation  of  teacher.  He 
obtained  a normal  training  certificate  and  also  a first- 
grade  certificate,  each  of  which  entitled  him  to  teach 
in  any  county  in  the  state,  and  in  making  his  way  for- 
ward to  worthy  achievement  he  depended  almost  entirely  i 
on  his  own  efforts  and  resources.  In  1909  he  became  an 
advertising  solicitor  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  at  Okla- 
homa City,  but  he  resigned  the  position  within  a few 
weeks,  as  the  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
ambition.  He  then  obtained  employment  at  Muskogee, 
as  salesman  for  a firm  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed ' 
business,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  City  of  Ada,  judicial  center  of  Pontotoc 
County,  where  Otis  Weaver,  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma  i 
Baptist  Journal,  tendered  him  a position  as  editor  and  i 
manager  of  this  periodical,  with  the  alternative  of 
receiving  a commission  in  the  event  that  he  found  a pur- 
chaser for  the  property.  Within  five  days  thereafter 
Senator  Tucker  sold  the  paper  and  received  a good  com- 
mission. Mr.  Weaver  then  sold  to  him  the  plant  and  I 
business  of  the  Konowa  Chief -Leader,  in  Seminole  ■ 
County,  and  after  he  had  been  editor  and  publisher  of 
this  paper  a few  weeks  he  received  a telegram  announc- 
ing that  he  had  been  elected  principal  of  the  public ' 
schools  of  Milburn,  Johnston  County.  He  promptly 
severed  his  active  association  with  newspaper  work  and  i 
for  nine  months  he  served  as  the  valued  and  efficient 
principal  of  the  Milburn  schools,  at  a salary  of  $100  ■ 
a month.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  sent  announcement 
to  Carter  County,  where  he  maintained  his  home,  that 
he  would  there  become  a candidate  for  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  at  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion. In  1910,  when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
nominated  for  this  office,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a 
gratifying  and  significant  majority.  After  his  nomina- 
tion, and  prior  to  the  election,  he  made  a careful  study 
and  survey  of  public-school  systems  and  conditions  in 
various  states,  and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  ten 
counties  in  Oklahoma,  ten  in  Texas,  three  in  Missouri, 
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one  in  Illinois,  and  two  in  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  a 
most  progressive  and  effective  administration  and  did 
much  to  bring  the  schools  of  Carter  County  up  to  their 
present  high  standard.  He  was  elected  representative 
of  the  Eighteenth  District  in  the  State  Senate  in  1912, 
and  to  assume  his  seat  as  a member  of  the  Fourth  Legis- 
lature he  resigned  his  position  as  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  youngest  man  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  those  familiar  with  his 
. course  as  a legislator  fully  realize  that  to  him  vigorous 
youth  has  proved  no  handicap,  for  he  has  shown  the 
utmost  circumspection  and  marked  maturity  of  judgment 
in  his  services  and  earnest  work  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  various  commit- 
tees to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 

In  the  Fourth  Legislature  Senator  Tucker  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education  and  became  author 
of  the  bill  defining  the  present  code  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  the  text  of  this  bill  filling  ninety-seven 
printed  pages  in  the  1913  Statutes  and  being  the  most 
voluminous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  carefully  and 
effectively  conceived,  legislative  documents  on  the 
records  of  this  commonwealth.  Senator  Tucker  is  to  be 
credited  also  with  the  authorship  of  the  law  that  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  to  union  graded  or  consolidated 
schools  the  balance  of  the  public-school  land  fund  in 
the  state  treasury;  and  further  work  achieved  by  him 
was  his  able  advocacy  of  the  measures  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Muskogee. 

In  the  Fifth  Legislature  Senator  Tucker  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  Federal  relations  and  introduced 
several  measures  recommended  by  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Laws.  He  was  a member  also  of 
the  committees  on  appropriations,  oil  and  gas,  commerce 
and  labor,  revenue  and  taxation,  mines  and  manufactur- 
ing, education  and  school  lands.  He  vigorously  cham- 
pioned in  the  Senate  measures  approved  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  was  the  author  of  a bill  pro- 
viding an  eight-hour  day  for  women  employed  in 
industrial,  commercial  and  general  business  occupations. 
He  was  the  author  of  a bill  authorizing  the  state  treasurer 
to  purchase  out  of  the  public-building  fund  the  residue  of 
a $300,000  bond  issue  and  to  place  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  credit  of  the  union  graded  or  consolidated 
school  fund.  Among  other  bills  introduced  by  him  was 
one  making  more  stringent  regulations  relative  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce.  In  polities  the  senator  has  been 
found  arrayed  as  an  uncompromising  and  effective  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  he  is  influential  in  its  councils  in  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Tucker  is  a member  of  the  Ardmore  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  a director  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Teachers  ’ Association,  as  well  as  the  Carter  County 
Teachers  ’ Association.  He  holds  membership  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  senator  is  now  engaged  in  the 
real-estate  and  insurance  business  arid  is  prominently 
identified  also  with  the  oil  industry,  as  president  of  the 
Bess  Tucker  Oil  Company,  of  Ardmore,  which  was  named 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  which  made  the  first  discovery  of 
oil  in  Jefferson  County,  and  the  holdings  of  which  are 
now  a part  of  the  celebrated  Healdton  oil  field. 

At  Guthrie,  this  state,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1913, 
was  solemnized  the,  marriage  of  Senator  Tucker  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Frances  Gano,  whose  father  was  for  many 
years  an  influential  banker  and  oil  operator  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  whose  maternal  grandfather.  Judge  Thomas  T. 
Lowe,  was  territorial  secretary  of  Oklahoma  under  the 
administration  of  President  Cleveland.  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Tucker  have  one  child,  Elizabeth  Claire,  who  was 


born  July  25,  1914.  Of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
senator  brief  mention  is  made  in  conclusion  of  this 
article : E.  E.  is  a merchant  and  ranch  owner  at 

Toyah,  Texas;  K.  C.  is  engaged  in  the  live  stock  busi- 
ness in  the  same  locality;  F.  C.,  who  was  a civil 
engineer  by  profession,  died  in  1912;  Mrs.  William 
B.  Stewart  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  her  hus- 
band being  a retired  business  man  and  substantial 
capitalist;  Miss  Willie  remains  with  her  widowed 
mother  at  Toyah. 

Jesse  A.  Pendergrass,  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  was 
born  in  Putnam  County,  Tennessee,  in  1889,  the  son  of 
F.  E.  and  Angie  (Greider)  Pendergrass,  who  are  both 
living  at  Cooksville,  Tennessee,  where  the  father  is  a 
prominent  hardware  dealer.  Mr.  Pendergrass,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  second  child  of  a family  of 
three  children.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in  both 
common  and  high  school  at  Cookeville.  When  just  a boy 
he  secured  a position  in  a dry  goods  store  at  that  place, 
but  being  energetic  and  with  a desire  to  see  the  West, 
he  came  to  Lawton  in  1910,  and  clerked  in  the  shoe 
store  of  J.  F.  Witney  for  about  eight  months.  He  then 
became  night  clerk  at  the  Midland,  which  position  he 
held  for  a year.  But  anxious  to  advance  he  affiliated 
with  an  automobile  concern.  But  on  account  of  ill  health 
returned  to  Tennessee  and  remained  until  August,  1914, 
when  he  returned  to  Oklahoma,  becoming  night  clerk 
of  the  Tulsa  Hotel  at  Tulsa,  remaining  eight  months,  at 
which  time  he  returned  to  Lawton.  And  is  now  assistant 
manager  of  the  Midland  Hotel. 

Mr.  Pendergrass  has  oil  interests  in  Comanche  County 
and  at  Tulsa.  He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  No.  1056,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  congenial  hotel  men  in  the  state  and  well 
worthy  of  notice  and  mention  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma. 

Fred  E.  Sutton.  Now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Mid-Continent  Oil  Company  and  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Oklahoma  City,  Fred  E.  Sutton  has  been 
an  Oklahoman  since  the  historic  opening  of  April,  1889. 
During  the  last  half  dozen  years  he  has  been  particu- 
larly prominent  in  the  development  of  the  oil  resources 
of  the  state.  While  Mr.  Sutton  is  one  of  the  first 
citizens  and  well  known  in  business  circles,  he  shares  the 
honors  of  prominence  with  his  wife,  who  under  the 
maiden  name  of  Jennie  Cox  taught  the  first  school  in 
Oklahoma  City,  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
“The  Women  of  1889,”  and  for  a number  of  years  Has 
been  a leader  in  women’s  affairs  and  in  the  civic  life 
of  the  state. 

Fred  E.  Sutton  was  born  at  Dowagiae,  Michigan,  July 
9,  1860,  a son  of  Peter  D.  and  Mary  (Allen)  Sutton, 
both  of  whom  are  still  living,  the  former  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  with  home  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
father  was  born  in  New  York  State,  came  west  to  Michi- 
gan, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  residing  in 
Illinois.  He  was  among  the  first  to  enlist,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  Cavalry,  a command  with  which 
he  saw  service  till  the  end  of  hostilities.  Discharged  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  he  lived  thereafter  for  sev- 
eral years  on  a Michigan  farm,  and  in  1869  moved  out 
to  Kansas,  where  he  followed  farming  through  the  many 
ups  and  downs  of  agriculture  in  that  state  until  his 
retirement  in  1904. 

As  a boy  Fred  E.  Sutton  was  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  regular  attendance  at  school,  and  in  place  of  school- 
ing had  the  rugged  training  of  the  plains  school,  on  the 
cattle  range  and  in  the  rough  and  tumble  existence  of 
the  wild  West.  He  can  vouch  for  the  saying  of  that 
day  that,  “there  was  no  law  west  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
no  God  west  of  Fort  Dodge.’’  It  was  in  1878  that  he 
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went  to  Western  Kansas  and  became  a cow  imneher,  with 
liead(iuarters  at  Port  Dodge,  where  he  remained  until 
1S82,  and  then  located  in  St.  Joseph,  where  he  was 
employed  in  various  capacities  until  1889. 

On  the  opening  day,  April  22,  1889,  Mr.  Sutton  was 
among  those  who  sought  homes  in  the  new  i)aradise.  His 
first  year  was  spent  in  Guthrie,  and  since  then,  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  he  has  been  identified  by  residence 
and  business  activities  with  the  now  capital  city.  For  a 
number  of  years  Mr.  Sutton  was  associated  with  Adolphus 
Busch  of  St.  Louis,  acting  for  him  in  a confidential 
capacity  and  attending  to  his  investments  in  Oklahoma 
City.  These  investments  up  to  1907  amounted  to  a mil- 
lion dollars.  After  a year  and  a half  spent  in  travel, 
Mr.  Sutton  turned  his  attention  to  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing oil  resources  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  several  years  was 
also  a bank  official.  Between  1909  and  1912  he  was 
cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City  and  at 
the  same  time  president  of  the  Harrah  State  Bank  of 
Harrah.  His  present  business  jrosition  is  chiefly  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  Company, 
dealing  in  oil  lands,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Osceola 
Oil  Company,  and  a stockholder  in  the  Mincing  Lane  Oil 
and  Development  Company. 

His  fraternal  associations  are  with  the  various  bodies 
of  York  Bite  Masonry,  including  Oklahoma  City  Lodge 
No.  36,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Cyrus  Chapter  No.  7,  E.  A.  M., 
Oklahoma  Commandery  No.  3,  K.  T.,  India  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  also 
with  the  Order  of  Amaranths  and  Oklahoma  City  Lodge 
No.  417,  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Old  Time  Trail  Drivers’  Association  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  of  the  National  Order  of  Cowboys  and 
Bangers  of  Denver,  Colorado.  These  two  orders  are 
composed  of  ex-cowboys  and  rangers.  He  belongs  to 
the  Oklahoma  City  Men ’s  Dinner  Club,  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church  both  in  his  home  city  and  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  For  eight  years  he  served  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Sutton ’s  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1882,  was 
Miss  Margaret  Graham,  a daughter  of  Judge  William 
Graham  of  Atchison,  Kansas.  She  died  January  6,  1892. 
On  October  17,  1895,  occurred  his  marriage  to  Mrs, 
Jennie  (Cox)  McKeever,  a daughter  of  James  A.  and 
Mary  C.  Cox  of  Oklahoma  City.  Her  father  has  spent 
almost  his  entire  career  on  the  frontier  and  on  the  cattle 
ranges.  He  was  a settler  in  Iowa  when  it  was  a terri- 
tory, then  followed  the  westward  moving  frontier  to 
Nebraska,  went  into  Kansas  in  the  early  days,  and  was 
in  the  run  of  April  22,  1889,  to  Oklahoma.  Now  at  the 
age  of  over  eighty  he  is  still  pioneering  in  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Sutton  was  educated  in  the  college  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  after  graduating  and  when  but  seventeen 
taught  her  first  school.  She  joined  in  the  Oklahoma 
rusli  on  the  eventful  April  day  of  1889,  located  and 
eventually  proved  up  a good  farm  on  the  South  Canadian 
Eiver.  There  for  the  first  month  she  lived  alone  in  a 
brush  house  until  able  to  get  a more  suitable  dwelling 
erected  for  her.  In  that  house  she  taught  what  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  school  for  white  children  in 
Oklahoma.  A little  later  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  the  rear 
portion  of  a hardware  store,  she  opened  the  first  school 
in  that  city.  In  all  the  subsequent  years  education  has 
had  no  more  sincere  friend  and  active  supporter  in  Okla- 
homa than  Mrs.  Sutton.  In  1912  Governor  Cruice  ap- 
pointed her  one  of  the  state  commissioners  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  and  her  associates 
have  entrusted  to  her  practically  the  entire  management 
of  the  plan  for  raising  funds  to  erect  the  state  building 
and  make  the  Oklahoma  exhibit.  She  was  appointed  by 
the  present  governor,  Eobert  Williams,  and  the  Panama 


Commission  as  custodian  of  Oklahoma  State  building, 
and  had  absolute  charge  and  control  of  it  until  the 
close.  She  spent  the  summer  of  1914  in  San  Fi’anciseo, 
has  worked  steadily  for  two  years,  and  Oklahoma’s 
excellent  rei^resentation  at  the  fair  is  mainly  due  to  1 
her  efforts. 

She  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society 
and  originated  the  movement  lor  the  erection  of  a sepa- 
rate building  on  the  state  Capitol  grounds  as  an  ade- 
quate home  for  the  splendid  collection  now  owned  by  the 
society.  She  is  a past  matron  of  the  Order  of  Eastern 
Star,  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Bevo- 
lution  and  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  Mrs.  Sutton  organized 
the  society,  “Women  of  1889,’’  a state-wide  organiza- 
tion, and  became  its  first  president  and  was  unanimously 
elected  life  luesident  of  the  organization.  One  of  the  ' 
recognized  leaders  among  Oklahoma  women,  she  enjoys  ' 
that  position  both  as  a pioneer  and  as  a broad-minded 
and  vigorous  worker  for  everything  affecting  the  welfare 
of  city  and  state.  While  a member  of  a number  of  liter- 
ary clubs,  her  time  is  mainly  given  to  movements  for  the 
social  welfare.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church  at  home  and  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  reside  at  1111  North  Broadway. 
The  cliildren  are : Edwin  B.  Sutton,  auditor  of  the 

Security  Trust  Savings  Bank  of  Los  Angeles;  LaVerne,  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  University  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  is  the  wile  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Aitken,  of  Enid;  Monte 
C.  is  state  bank  examiner  of  Oklahoma;  and  Inez  E.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  College,  is  now  engaged  in 
teaching. 

Albert  L.  Kates.  For  more  than  twenty-two  years 
Albert  L.  Kates  has  been  a progressive,  and  for  much  of 
that  period,  a prominent  factor  in  the  newspaper  and  ; 
political  activities  of  Claremore.  His  standing  as  a citi-  ; 
zen  is  firm  and  broad,  as  a leader  of  the  democratic  ■ 
party,  his  reputation  has  extended  into  a state  influence, 
while  ills  splendid  public  service  in  the  capacity  of  post- 
master has  resulted  in  the  achievement  of  much  for  his 
adopted  city. 

Mr.  Kates  was  born  in  Salem  County,  New  Jersey, 
April  27,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  William  C.  and  Harriet  J. 
(Johnson)  Kates,  natives  of  that  county.  The  father,  a 
lifelong  farmer,  carried  on  extensive  operations  on  the 
old  homestead,  where  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven  years,  in  1882.  He  was  well  known  in  his  com- 
munity and  a factor  in  civic  life,  and  in  1876  was  elected 
on  the  democratic  ticket  to  a seat  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature.  Mrs.  Kates  survived  him  for  a long  period 
and  was  sixty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Of  their  four  children,  three  are  living,  of  whom 
Albert  L.  is  the  eldest. 

The  public  schools  of  his  native  county  furnished 
Albert  L.  Kates  with  his  educational  training,  and  as  a 
youth  he  worked  on  his  father’s  farm.  His  predilection 
for  the  newspaper  business,  however,  soon  became  too 
strong  to  be  denied  and,  leaving  the  farm,  he  entered  , 
the  office  of  Tlie  Eegister,  which  was  published  at  Woods-  | 
town.  New  Jersey,  and  where  Mr.  Kates  learned  the  ; 
printer’s  trade  and  received  his  introduction  to  journal-  , 
ism.  He  afterward  published  the  Eegister  for  about  six 
years.  In  .June,  1893,  seeking  a new  field  for  the  dis-  ^ 
play  of  his  abilities,  he  came  to  Claremore,  Indian  Ter-  ; 
ritory,  and  this  city  has  continued  to  be  his  home  to 
the  present.  On  his  arrival  he  took  over  the  Claremore 
Progress,  a weekly  newspaper,  of  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  owner  and  publisher.  He  has  extended 
its  subscriptions  yearly  and  it  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  organs  of  the  democratic  party  in  ■ 
Oklahoma.  On  November  29,  1913,  Mr.  Kates’  son, 
William  C.,  became  editor,  the  father  having  been  ap- 
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iij,  2’ointed  postmaster  of  Claremore,  the  duties  of  which 
tti9  office  he  assumed  January  1,  1914.  The  service  is  in- 
to, debted  to  him  for  practical  and  permanent  improve- 
rs ments,  and  his  earnestness,  honesty  and  unassuming 
to  ability  reflect  the  attributes  of  his  Irish  ancestors  whom 
he  traces  back  to  the  Fenwick  settlement  in  New  Jersey.. 

On  December  23,  1886,  Mr.  Kates  was  married  to  Miss 
Nellie  C.  Moore,  who  was  born  at  Swedesboro,  Glouster 
County,  New  Jersey.  Four  children  were  born  to  this 
union,  of  whom  three  are  living,  one  having  died  in  in- 
fancy. The  survivors  are:  John  M.,  an  Annapolis 

graduate  of  the  year  1913,  who  was  an  ensign  on  U.  S. 
S.  Utah,  the  battleship  in  charge  of  the  landing  recently 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  now  an  ensign  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Sara- 
toga, the  flagship  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  now  in  Chinese 
waters;  William  C.,  who  is  editor  of  the  Progress,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  among  Oklahoma ’s  younger  news- 
paper men,  and  Harry. 

Frank  Bruce  Collins.  Among  the  concerns  recog- 
nized as  leaders  in  the  investment  field  of  Oklahoma  is 
that  of  The  F.  B.  Collins  Investment  Company  of 
Oklahoma  City,  the  president  of  which  is  Frank  B.  Col- 
lins. A man  of  broad  and  varied  experience  in  this  line 
of  business,  he  has  developed  a reliable  and  prominent 
concern  which  bears  a high  reputation  in  investment 
circles  and  has  the  unqualified  confidence  of  his  clients. 
Mr.  Collins  was  born  at  Agency,  Wapello  County,  Iowa, 
on  February  21,  1859,  and  is  the  son  of  Jacob  ami 
Arabella  (Whitmore)  Collins. 

Jacob  Collins  was  born  August  9,  1820,  at  Zanesville, 
Muskingum  County,'  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Arabella  (Whit- 
more) Collins,  February  2,  1826,  at  Chillicothe,  Boss 
County,  Ohio,  and  both  moved  with  their  parents  to 
Iowa  in  1845,  where  they  were  married  in  1846,  and 
settled  upon  a farm  in  Wapello  CountjL  Wlien  Frank  B. 
Collins  was  two  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  Iowa,  where  they  resided  on  a farm  six  miles 
west  of  Fairfield  until  1880.  There  the  youth  had  the 
advantage  of  a common  school  education  and  later  was 
graduated  from  the  Oregon  State  University.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  completion  of  his  educational  training, 
Mr.  Collins  engaged  in  the  mortgage  and  loan  business 
at  Summerville,  Union  County,  Oregon,  and  remained 
so  engaged  there  until  1894  when  he  moved  to  Pitts- 
burg, Crawford  County,  Kansas,  and  there  in  1901  or- 
ganized the  Pittsburg  Mortgage  & Investment  Company 
and  served  as  its  president  and  manager  until  disposing 
of  his  business  in  September,  1907,  to  come  to  Oklahoma 
City. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Collins  organ- 
ized The  F.  B.  Collins  Investment  Company,  which  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  really  big  farm  loan  companies 
of  the  state,  extending  its  business  throughout  practi- 
cally every  county  in  Oklahoma  and  also  loans  on  im- 
proved farm  lands  in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  Mr.  Collins  ’ experience  as  a loan  man 
before  locating  in  Oklahoma  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  at  once  organize  his  business  on  an 
extensive  plane  and  he  has  drawn  to  his  assistance  some 
of  the  most  experienced  credit  men  of  the  Middle  West 
and  interested  them  in  his  enterprise. 

At  Mulberry,  Kansas,  November  1,  1886,  Mr.  Collins 
was  married  to  Miss  Mollie  K.  Wilson,  daughter  of 
Levi  B.  and  Nannie  (Guthrie)  Wilson,  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. To  this  union  there  have  been  born  two  children : 
Frank  L.,  born  October  28,  1887,  now  a member  of  the 
company  of  which  his  father  is  president,  and  is  located 
in  charge  of  the  loan  company’s  business  at  Guymon, 
Oklahoma.  Nan  A.,  born  December  29,  1889,.  who  is 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Virgil  Morrison,  a physician  of  Atchi- 
son, Kansas  and  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  Nancy  Jane 


Morrison,  born  October  21,  1910.  Mrs.  Mollie  K.  Col- 
lins died  November  8,  1908,  and  Mr.  Collins  was  married 
a second  time  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  April  30, 
1910,  to  Miss  Nellie  Smith  Williams,  daughter  of  Leonard 
N.  and  Nancy  E.  (Smith)  Williams,  both  natives  of 
Connecticut.  One  daughter  has  been  born  to  this  union, 
Sidney  Clyde,  born  June  22,  1913.  Mrs.  Collins  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Collins  is  a Master 
Mason  and  a member  of  the  Elks  Lodge,  his  member- 
ship in  the  latter  lodge  being  still  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas, 
Lodge  No.  412. 

Eobe^jt  E.  Long.  From  cow  trails  to  modern  public 
highways,  from  log  huts  to  modern  homes,  from  grazing 
lands  to  cultivated  farms,  from  a form  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion to  a cosmopolitan  and  modern  society,  from  the  era 
of  the  cow  thief  to  that  of  the  law-abiding  citizen,  ex- 
tends the  span  of  more  than  thirty  years  that  Eobert  E. 
Long  has  spent  in  the  historic  Choctaw  country.  The 
span  is  of  vital  interest  to  him  for  he  has  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  locality ’s  development.  The  agile 
hands  that  threw  the  rojie  on  the  cattle  ranges  of  the 
nation  became  possessed  of  a sort  of  magic  when  he 
abandoned  the  career  of  a cow-puncher  and  took  up  that 
of  contractor  and  builder.  The  frontier  village  of  Atoka 
was  transformed  into  a modern  little  city  because  of 
the  activities  of  such  men  as  he.  His  ideas  and  his 
hands  conceived  and  heljied  to  construct  the  beautiful 
McArthur  home  that  is  now  owned  by  J.  O.  Kuykendall, 
one  of  the  w’ealthiest  men  of  Eastern  Oklahoma,  the 
W.  H.  Eeynolds  home,  the  J.  A.  Cline  home,  the  L.  C.  Le- 
Flore  home,  the  William  Hildwell  residence,  the  J.  E. 
Eay  home  and  the  residence  of  B.  E.  Phillips.  These 
are  the  names  of  men  and  families  that  during  the  last 
forty  years  have  been  conspicuous  in  Atoka ’s  progress 
and  they  dot  the  span  that  reaches  from  the  early  Indian 
and  missionary  settlements  to  the  modern  days. 

In  more  recent  years  the  activities  of  Mr.  Long  have 
again  been  conspicuous,  for  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  he  took  a leading  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  a modern  brick  county  courthouse  and  jail 
that  cost  $67,100.  It  became  his  duty — the  duty  of  his 
board — under  recent  state  laws  to  survey  and  build 
public  highways.  This  accomplished  a transformation 
of  important  history  value,  for  the  county  was  for  fifty 
years  without  roads  save  those  the  pioneers  traveled  out 
through  convenient  routes.  The  transformation  was 
practically  from  cow  trails  to  modern  highways.  Two 
state  highways  were  made  to  thread  the  county,  one  run- 
ning north  and  south  and  the  other  east  and  west. 
County  highways  were  also  established,  and  in  the 
three  years  following  1912,  when  Mr.  Long  entered  the 
office  of  county  commissioner,  rapid  progress  was  made 
in  laying  out  and  improving  section  lines.  In  this 
respect  Atoka  County  took  the  lead  of  some  of  its 
neighbors  in  the  Indian  country.  One  of  these  county 
highways  extends  from  Atoka  to  Wapanucka  through  the 
historic  Village  of  Boggy  Depot  and  another  trav^erses 
the  lands  formerly  held  by  Chief  Atoka,  after  whom 
Dr.  J.  S.  Murrow,  founder  of  the  Village  of  Atoka, 
named  this  village.  In  1915  about  seventy  bridges,  of 
more  or  less  magnitude,  had  been  constructed.  One  of 
these  that  cost  $7,000  was  erected  in  the  mountain 
region  east  of  Atoka  on  the  east-west  state  highway. 
The  board  of  county  commissioners,  of  which  in  1915  Ira 
Stephenson  of  Caney  and  T.  M.  Dyer  of  Wardville,  were 
the  other  members,  also  lias  taken  a forward  step  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  county  in  making  annual 
appropriations  for  part  of  the  salary  of  a United  States 
farm  demonstration  agent. 

Eobert  E.  Long  was  born  at  Decatur,  Wise  County, 
Texas,  in  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
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(Bridges)  Long.  His  father,  who  is  a native  of  Mis- 
souri, settled  in  Texas  in  the  ’50s,  and  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business,  leaving  that  enterprise  in  1861  to  enter 
the  Confederate  army  in  which  he  served  during  the  war 
between  the  states,  following  which  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Texas  Eangers  with  whom  he  was  identified 
for  several  years.  He  is  now  living  at  Atoka  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  Mr.  Long’s  mother  is  of  Choctaw 
descent,  her  father  having  emigrated  from  Mississippi 
to  Texas  after  the  migration  of  the  Choctaws  to  Indian 
Territory.  Unlike  many  red  men  he  was  not  proud  of 
his  Indian  blood  and  never  asked,  but  on  the  contrary 
eschewed,  enrollment  with  the  Choctaw  tribe  in  Indian 
Territory.  There  were  the  following  children  in  the 
family  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Long:  Eobert  E.;  Mrs.  L. 
Shope,  wife  of  a conductor  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Eail- 
road,  at  Bonham,  Texas;  Joseph  Newton,  a brakeman 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Eailroad,  living  at 
Atoka ; Thomas,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Atoka 
County;  Wesley,  who  was  an  employe  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas  Eailroad  and  was  killed  on  that  road 
December  13,  1900 ; Martha  Adline  Falkner,  who  lives  at 
Ada,  Oklahoma;  Samuel  H.,  a conductor  on  the  Frisco 
Eailroad,  who  was  killed  while  in  the  service,  near 
Frances,  Oklahoma,  in  1911,  and  Edwin  Long,  who  lives 
in  Coleman,  Oklahoma,  engaged  in  the  drug  business. 

When  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  Eobert  E.  Long  came 
to  Atoka  County  with  his  parents,  and  here  entered  the 
subscription  school.  His  first  activities  were  as  a cow- 
boy on  the  ranch  of  D.  N.  Eobb,  of  Brush  Creek,  near 
Atoka.  Later  for  two  years  he  was  employed  on  the 
ranch  of  A.  L.  Dulaney,  leaving  that  work  to  learn 
the  trade  of  carpenter  under  John  McAfee,  one  of  the 
earliest  contractors  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Still  later 
he  worked  under  J.  H.  Jackson,  another  early-day  con- 
tractor. Among  his  early  teachers  were  B.  S.  Smyser,  a 
pioneer  of  Atoka  County;  and  E.  H.  Eishel,  now  of  Okla- 
homa City,  who  once  was  superintendent  of  the  Atoka 
Baptist  Academy.  Among  his  schoolmates  was  Governor 
Locke,  who  is  now  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Mr.  Long  was  married  at  Atoka,  in  1898,  to  Miss  Belle 
Upchurch.  They  have  four  children : Mabel,  who  was 
born  in  1901;  Helen,  born  in  1903;  Eobert  E.,  Jr.,  born 
in  1912  and  Dorothy,  born  in  1914.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long 
are  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His 
fraternal  connections  are  with  the  Masons,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  he  holds 
membership  also  in  the  Carpenters’  Union.  For  six 
years  he  was  district  deputy  grand  chancellor  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  lodge,  and  for  nine  years  has  been 
a member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state. 

Amil  H.  Japp.  The  legal  profession  of  Cotton  County 
number  among  its  able  and  thoroughly  learned  members, 
Amil  H.  .Tapp,  city  attorney  of  Walters,  an  office  which 
he  has  held  since  his  arrival  in  this  city  in  1912.  Unlike 
many,  Mr.  .Tapp  did  not  enter  his  practice  in^  untried 
youth,  for  his  early  years  were  passed  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  but  when  once  entered  upon  his  career  he  made 
steady  advancement,  so  that  today  he  occupies  a sub- 
stantial and  firmly-established  place  among  the  prac- 
titioners of  Cotton  County. 

Mr.  Japp  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Iowa,  June  18, 
1877,  and  is  a son  of  John  A.  and  Doris  (Schwin)  Japp, 
the  families  on  both  sides  being  old  and  honored  ones  in 
Germany.  His  father,  born  in  1836,  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Germany,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876  and 
settled  at  Davenport,  Scott  County,  Iowa,  where  he  began 
to  accumulate  the  means  for  the  foundation  of  a home. 
About  the  year  1879  he  went  to  Hamilton  County,  Iowa, 
where  he  continued  his  farming  and  stockraising  opera- 
tions, remaining  there  until  1891,  when  he  came  to 


Oklahoma  and  settled  at  El  Eeno,  that  being  his  home 
until  1902,  since  when  he  has  lived  at  Lawton,  retired. 
During  his  active  career  he  was  an  industrious  and 
efficient  workman  and  through  thrift,  good  management 
and  well  directed  effort  accumulated  a competence  that 
allows  him  to  pass  his  declining  years  in  comfort.  He 
is  a democrat  in  his  political  views,  but  is  a modest, 
unassuming  man  and  has  never  sought  public  office, 
being  content  to  remain  in  private  life.  He  and  Mrs. 
Japp  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  She  was 
born  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  in  1831,  where 
tliey  were  married,  and  died  at  Lawton  in  1908.  They 
were  the  parents  of  two  children:  Gus  F.,  who  resides 

at  Lawton  and  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  farm 
loan  business;  and  Amil  H.,  of  this  review. 

Amil  H.  Japp  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
attended  the  district  schools  of  Hamilton  County,  Iowa. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  began  operations  on  his 
own  account,  continuing  in  Iowa  for  two  years,  and  in 
1889  came  to  El  Eeno,  Oklahoma,  taking  up  land  south- 
west of  the  city  and  cultivating  it  until  1898.  In  that 
year  he  entered  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  University,  where 
he  was  graduated  from  the  law  department  in  1901,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lawton, 
as  a pioneer  citizen  and  legist  of  that  community.  On 
September  10,  1912,  Mr.  Japp  removed  to  Walters,  where 
he  has  since  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  this  time  carrying  on  a large  general  civil  and 
criminal  practice.  He  maintains  well  appointed  offices 
in  the  Dyer-Blair  Building,  on  Broadway,  and  is  a valued 
member  of  the  Cotton  County  Bar  Association,  among 
the  members  of  which  he  bears  a high  reputation.  A 
democrat  in  his  political  views,  he  represented  Comanche 
and  Stephens  counties  in  the  First  and  Second  Oklahoma 
State  Legislatures,  and  since  coming  to  Walters  has  been 
city  attorney,  his  last  appointment  having  been  received 
May  1,  1915,  for  a term  of  two  years.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  a number  of  important  eases,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  conducted  himself  with  ability  and  dignity,  and 
is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  men  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  law  through  the  exercise  of  their  own  talents. 
Mr.  Japp  belongs  to  Walters  Lodge  No.  228,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Guthrie  Consistory  No. 
1,  of  the  thirty-second  degree  in  Masonry;  and  to  Wal- 
ters Lodge  No.  7732,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and! 
has  many  friends  in  fraternal  circles. 

In  1909  Mr.  Japp  was  married  to  Miss  Carrie  M. 
Hackenberg,  daughter  of  Frank  Hackenberg,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  farming  in  Oklahoma  for  a number  of 
years  and  is  now  residing  at  Lawton.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Japp  have  no  children.  They  are  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  work  of  which  they  have  taken 
an  active  and  helpful  part.  Both  are  popular  in  social 
circles  of  Walters. 

H.  Grady  Eoss.  It  is  but  a brief  span  of  years  since 
Choctaw  courts  sentenced  convicted  defendants  to  punish- 
ment with  the  whip  and  in  extreme  cases  to  death  before 
the  muzzle  of  a sheriff’s  gun,  but  that  span,  calculated 
in  items  of  general  progress,  seems  far  more  than  a 
generation  removed.  This  contrast  of  years  and  their 
activities  asserts  itself  forcibly  in  the  life  of  the  family 
of  H.  Grady  Eoss.  His  father,  who  is  of  Choctaw  blood, 
lived  in  that,  era  of  Choctaw  history  that  held  much  of 
the  primitive  in  government  and  political  activities.  He 
saw  men  convicted  of  the  offense  of  theft  and  whipped 
on  the  bare  back  with  hickory  withes  in  the  sturdy 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  he  saw  men  blindfolded  and 
sent  to  their  death  by  a musket  ball,  also  at  the  hands 
of  the  sheriff,  in  expiation  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
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Today  his  son  practices  law  in  a modern  court  of  justice, 
under  modern  methods  of  procedure  and  in  a fully 
civilized  community.  It  is  indeed  an  interesting  thing  to 
note  that  Thomas  Watson,  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
Choctaw  sheriffs,  who  has  whipped  more  men  under  court 
instruction  than  any  other  living  Indian,  now  is  a client 
of  the  young  lawyer  whose  father  was  his  friend  in  an 
earlier  day. 

As  a boy  in  what  is  now  Haskell  County,  Mr.  Eoss 
became  a cow  puncher  and  his  experiences  there  are  like 
chapters  from  the  written  careers  of  the  celebrated  cow- 
men of  the  plains.  He  followed  the  herds  on  long  drives, 
accompanied  by  the  chuck  wagon  and  other  equipment 
necessary  to  the  life  of  a cattle  ranch.  One  drive  he 
tells  of  will  illustrate  some  of  the  hardships  of  cow 
punching  in  that  day.  It  extended  from  Haskell  County 
to  a ranch  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  required  seven- 
teen days  for  completion,  being  punctuated  with  frequent 
stampedes  that  required  indefinite  delays  to  overcome. 
The  country  contained  few  fences  and  a comparatively 
few  white  settlers,  conditions  that  added  difficulties  to  a 
task  that  was  no  small  one  at  best.  That  was  during 
the  period  of  the  operations  of  the  noted  Belle  Starr, 
Oklahoma’s  only  woman  outlaw,  who  in  her  early  activ- 
ities frequently  was  a visitor  at  the  Boss  home  near 
Cartersville.  The  fact  that  these  incidents  took  place  a 
comparatively  few  years  ago  will  serve  to  impress  upon 
the  reader ’s  mind  something  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Indian  country. 

H.  Grady  Eoss  was  born  at  Cache,  Choctaw  Nation, 
Indian  Territory,  August  7,  1890,  and  is  a son  of  W.  T. 
and  Lizzie  (Keese)  Boss.  W.  T.  Boss  is  a native  of 
Mississippi,  and  he  came  to  the  Indian  Territory,  via 
Texas,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  With  him  he  brought 
to  the  wilderness  country  his  young  bride  and  they  lived 
quietly  in  the  sheltering  woods  of  the  northerly  part  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  at  a time  when  some  of  the  Indians 
who  opposed  the  march  of  civilization  were  at  no_  time 
good  neighbors  and  occasionally  were  very  undesirable 
ones.  Besides  H.  Grady  Boss,  the  parents  reared  a goodly 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  briefly  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  E.  A.  Earbon  is  the  wife  of  a hardware 

dealer  at  Madill,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  M.  W.  Eorie  also  lives 
in  Madill,  where  her  husband  operates  a garage.  A. 
Prank  and  James  K.  Boss  are  hardware  dealers  at  Madill. 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Covey,  of  Port  Worth,  Texas,  is  the  wife  of 
an  automobile  salesman.  Miss  Willie  Boss  is  still  at 
home.  Mrs.  W.  Hamlin  is  the  wife  of  an  attorney 
at  Springfield,  Missouri.  Dwight  M.  Boss,  the  youngest 
child,  still  makes  his  home  with  his  parents. 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Boss  of  this  review  was 
found  in  the  neighborhood  schools  of  his  community. 
Later  he  was  able  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  College  at 
Durant,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  diligent  study.  He 
then  entered  .Tones  Academy  at  Hartshorne,  and  in  1909 
matriculated  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  graduating 
from  the  law  department  in  1912,  as  a member  of  the 
first  class  of  the  law  department.  _ In  August  following 
his  graduation  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Idabel  as 
the  co-partner  of  Louis  A.  Ledbetter,  a classmate,  and 
this  association  continued  until  Mr.  Ledbetter’s  appoint- 
ment as  probate  attorney  in  the  year  1913.  Since  then 
Mr.  Boss  has  conducted  an  independent  practice  in 
Idabel,  consisting  largely  of  probate  and  civil  work.  His 
success  has  been  noteworthy  and  well  deserved. 

Mr.  Boss  being  of  Indian  blood  on  his  father’s  side, 
has  been  sought  widely  in  his  district  by  young  men 'of 
the  Choctaw  tribe  now  resident  in  McCurtain  County, 
many  of  them  having  been  his  schoolmates  in  Jones 
Academy.  He  has  been  able  to  serve  them  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  the  business 


relations  existing  between  them  of  a particularly  happy 
nature. 

Mr.  Boss  was  married  at  Madill,  where  his  father  is 
now  living  and  is  occupied  in  the  hardware  business. 
His  marriage  took  place  on  December  23,  1913,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Contway  became  his  bride.  They  have  one 
son,  Louis  Contway  Boss,  born  August  3,  1915. 

Mr.  Boss  is  a Mason  of  the  Scottish  Bite  branch,  and 
his  college  fraternity  is  the  Kappa  Sigma.  He  also  has 
membership  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Benevolent  and  t’rotective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  popular 
and  prominent  in  all  his  social  and  fraternal  connections. 
He  is  a democrat  in  politics  and  is  a member  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Democratic  League,  and  of  the  County 
and  State  Bar  Associations.  ’ 

Charles  Nathaniel  Haskell.  The  first  governor  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Charles  N.  Haskell,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  life  and  affairs  of 
the  new  state.  Whether  as  governor  or  as  a business 
man  he  has  never  been  content  to  be  a mere  figurehead, 
and  his  positive  personality,  his  firmness  in  decision  and 
action,  and  his  courageous  leadership,  has  necessarily 
placed  him  between  two  hostile  factions  of  opinion  and 
his  career  is  almost  as  much  distinguished  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made  as  for  the  thousands  who  have  accepted 
his  leadership  and  given  a prompt  and  loyal  following 
to  his  principles  and  policies. 

Charles  Nathaniel  Haskell  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Put- 
nam County,  Ohio,  March  13,  1860.  His  father,  George 
Haskell,  was  born  in  A’ermont,  and  came  to  Ohio  in 
1848,  first  locating  in  Huron  County,  and  in  1854  set- 
tling on  a wilderness  claim  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  twelve 
miles  from  any  other  clearing.  He  was  a cooper  by  trade 
and  died  in  January,  1863,  before  the  future  governor 
had  passed  his  third  birthday.  The  Haskell  ancestry  is 
traced  back  to  two  brothers,  Henry  and  Jonathan  Has- 
kell, who  came  from  England  to  this  country  in  1622  and 
located  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 

As  one  of  a family  of  five  fatherless  children,  Mr. 
Haskell  had  to  begin  earning  his  own  living  as  early  as 
possible.  In  1870,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  became  a hired 
boy  to  a farmer  named  Miller,  whose  home  was  in  the 
country,  six  miles  from  town.  With  that  family  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1878.  There  he  grew  to 
manhood,  developed  strength  and  capacity  in  body  and 
mind,  and  while  his  employment  interfered  with  regular 
attendance  at  school,  he  confesses  a lasting  debt  to  Mrs. 
Miller,  the  farmer’s  wife,  whose  training  and  influence 
were  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  development  of  his 
plastic  character.  Mrs.  Lydia  J.  Miller  is  still  living  in 
Wood  County,  Ohio.  She  had  been  a school  teacher,  and 
was  a woman  of  thorough  Christian  character.  She  took 
charge  of  his  education,  and  under  her  direction  he 
studied  at  night  and  on  Sunday,  and  made  such  advance- 
ment that  on  March  12,  1878,  he  took  the  examination 
and  was  granted  a certificate  to  teach  common  school. 
During  the  following  three  years  until  March  4,  1881,  he 
taught  two  terms  each  year  and  as  a teacher  he  spent 
more  days  in  a schoolroom  than  at  any  other  time  as  a 
student.  In  the  meantime  he  had  studied  law  under  the 
direction  of  Jacob  Warner,  a lawyer  at  Leipsic,  and  was 
admitted' to  the  bar  at  Columbus,  December  6,  1880.  On 
March  7,  1881,  he  opened  his  office  and  began  practice  at 
Ottawa,  Ohio,  and  soon  rose  to  a position  as  a successful 
lawyer  and  likewise  attained  some  influence  as  a leading 
democrat  in  that  section  of  Ohio.  In  addition  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  he  soon  became  interested  in 
the  work  of  general  contractor  and  from  1888  to  1900 
built  the  first  sections  of  six  different  railroads  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  His  first  work  as  a railway  builder  was 
in  his  native  county  in  1888,  and  in  1895  lie  assisted  in 
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constructing  the  railway  north  and  south  from  Lima, 
Ohio,  to  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Haskell  came  to  Muskogee,  then  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, in  April,  1901,  as  a railway  contractor.  He  organ- 
ized and  built  all  the  railroads  running  into  that  city 
with  the  e-xception  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas.  His 
hist  work  was  the  construction  of  what  is  now  the  Mus- 
kogee Division  of  the  Frisco  Eoad  in  Indian  Territory. 
In  1902  he  constructed  a portion  of  the  Midland  Valley 
Kailroad,  and  in  1904  the  M.  O.  & G.  Eailroad,  and 
started  the  Muskogee  street  railway,  fti  1911  he  built 
the  liiterurban  from  Muskogee  to  Fort  Gibson.  During 
1914-15  he  built  the  Oil  Belt  Terminal  Eailway  from 
.rennings  into  the  Cushing  oil  field,  but  sold  this  prop- 
erty in  March,  1915. 

Before  his  election  to  the  office  of  governor  Mr.  Has- 
kell is  said  to  have  built  and  owned  fourteen  brick 
buildings  in  Muskogee.  He  was  probably  the  most  active 
promoter  of  large  industrial  and  business  affairs  in  that 
city.  It  is  said  that  when  he  arrived  in  Muskogee  in 
1901  he  found  the  capital  of  the  Creek  Nation  a sleepy 
village  of  4,500  people,  but  that  immediately  on  his 
arrival  the  town  took  new  life,  business  blocks  were 
constructed,  Mr.  Haskell  himself  having  erected  the  first 
five-story  business  block  in  the  territory,  street  car  lines 
and  railways  were  promoted,  and  through  his  influence 
Muskogee  grew  to  be  a center  of  business  and  industry 
with  20,000  inhabitants. 

While  still  a resident  of  Ohio  Mr.  Haskell  served  in 
1892  as  a delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion from  the  Fifth  Ohio  District,  and  again  in  1908 
was  a delegate  at  large  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  and  chairman  of  the  committee  which  wrote 
the  national  platform.  Of  his  political  career  in  Okla- 
homa leading  up  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  gover- 
nor, perhaps  the  best  and  most  intimate  account  will 
be  found  in  an  article  published  in  1908,  while  Mr. 
Haskell  was  still  governor.  Briefly  stated,  he  was  a 
delegate  in  1905  to  the  Separate  Statehood  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  in  1906  and  1907  was  a delegate  in  the 
Oklahoma  Constitutional  Convention,  followed  by  his 
election  and  service  as  governor  during  1908-09-10.  In 
the  Sequoyah  convention  he  wrote  a large  part  of  the 
Sequoyah  Constitution.  “With  this  he  became  a per- 
manent power  in  the  politics  of  Indian  Territory.  For 
the  constitutional  convention  called  in  response  to  the 
enabling  act  of  June  16,  1906,  he  was  elected  a delegate 
from  the  Seven ty-sixth  District,  including  Muskogee,  by 
the  largest  majority  of  any  member  in  the  entire  new 
state.  Mr.  Haskell  owned  the  ‘New  State  Tribune’  and 
through  its  editorial  columns  advocated  certain  specific 
propositions  for  the  new  constitution,  most  of  which  he 
eventually  saw,  in  substance  if  not  in  form,  incorporated 
in  the  basic  law.  Among  these  provisions  were  some 
that  affected  the  labor  problems,  and  which  had  been 
advocated  by  the  representatives  of  organized  labor.  It 
is  said  that  Governor  Haskell  during  his  business  experi- 
ence covering  many  years  of  handling  and  dealing  with 
the  various  classes  of  labor  was  particularly  successful 
in  avoiding  difficulties  and  never  had  a strike  among  his 
men.  In  1905,  when  all  the  contractors  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory were  having  trouble  with  the  labor  unions,  he 
immediately  signed  the  scale  and  his  men  lost  not  an 
hour. 

“As  constitutional  delegate  Mr.  Haskell  was  present 
every  roll-call  and  voted  on  every  proposition  during 
the  eighty-seven  days  of  the  session.” 

In  reply  to  sorne  information  concerning  his  career. 
Governor  Haskell  recently  wrote  to  a young  friend  at 
Norman  a letter  giving  some  of  the  biographical  facts 
already  stated,  and  concluding  with  a paragraph  which 
is  of  special  interest  both  as  biographic  and  historical 


material.  In  response  to  a question  as  to  the  most 
effective  and  beneficial  single  act  in  official  life  done 
by  him.  Governor  Haskell  writes;  “I  believe  it  was  one 
of  the  first  rules  adojited  by  the  Oklahoma  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  which  you  can  find  in  the  records  and 
which  I wrote  and  endorsed.  The  purpose  of  which  was 
to  iirevent  and  limit  the  work  of  lobbyists  before  the: 
Constitutional  Convention.  I well  remember  that  when 
the  Convention  assembled  at  Guthrie  the  20th  day  ot 
November,  1906,  practically  all  of  the  best  rooms  in  the 
hotel  had  been  engaged  for  the  winter  by  paid  lobbyists 
for  the  great  corporations.  In  several  instances,  suites 
of  five  or  six  rooms,  well  stocked  with  cigars  and  drinks, 
to  make  the  lobbyists  and  visitors  comfortable  and  prob- 
ably hilarious.  The  day  this  rule  limiting  lobbying  was 
adopted,  these  lobbyists  vacated  all  their  hotel  rooms 
and  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  intending  to  entertain 
members  of  the  convention,  who  would  be  invited  to  go 
to  Oklahoma  City  at  night  and  over  Sundays.  This  was 
on  Tuesday.  The  following  Friday  an  invitation  was 
extended  at  the  instance  of  these  lobbyists  to  the  whole 
Constitutional  Convention  to  come  to*Oklahoma  City  Sat- 
urday afternoon  on  a special  free  train  and  receive  an 
banquet  Saturday  night  and  return  to  Guthrie  on  a 
special  train  at  their  pleasure.  It  will  be  remembered; 
that  when  this  invitation  was  presented  to  the  conven-. 
tion,  I made  a motion  to  lay  the  invitation  on  the  table 
without  acceptance,  among  other  reasons  for  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  It  would  not  be  a good  idea  for  the  Constitu-i 

tional  Convention  to  waste  time  on  junketing  trips  over 
the  two  territories.  (2)  It  would- not  be  proper  for  the 
convention  to  accept  a free  train  from  any  railroad.  (3) 
It  was  not  proper  for  the  convention  to  accept  a free 
banquet  from  any  lobbyists  or  agents  of  special  inter- 
ests who  desired  to  influence  the  convention.  By  an; 
almost  unanimous  vote  the  convention  adopted  my  mo-' 
tion,  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  I believe  that  no  body  of  men  ever 
worked  with  more  loyalty  to  the  public  welfare  and  witlu 
more  freedom  from  improper  influences.  I have  always 
considered  that  the  membership  of  the  Oklahoma  Consti- 
tutional Convention  drafted  our  State  Constitution  in  the- 
interest  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  absolutely  free- 
from  corrupt  or  improper  influences.” 

To  quote  again  from  the  article  above  mentioned: 
“At  Tulsa  on  March  26,  1907,  during  the  recess  before 
the  final  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Conven- 
tion, was  held  the  big  democratic  banquet  and  love  feast,' 
attended  by  500  or  600  of  the  leading  democrats  of  the' 
new  state,  at  which  the  first  campaign  was  formally; 
inaugurated.  It  was  during  the  course  of  that  evening: 
that  Charles  N.  Haskell  was  presented  by  his  friends- 
for  the  honors  of  the  gubernatorial  candidacy.  Thomas- 
Doyle  of  Perry,  and  Lee  Cruce  of  Ardmore,  were  already, 
in  the  field  for  the  governorship,  and  with  the  primaries- 
set  for  June  8th,  Haskell  had  only  brief  time  to  presenti 
his  cause  to  the  people.  During  the  campaign  Mr.  Has- 
kell made  eighty-eight  speeches  in  forty -five  days,  and 
reached  nearly  every  county,  while  the  lieutenants  of  thei 
respective  candidates  were  vigorously  working  the- 
school  districts  and  securing  support  in  every  commun- 
ity. The  intensity  of  the  campaign  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  passed  through  it.  Haskell’s  victory 
in  the  primaries  was  gained  by  over  4,000  majority, 
and  he  immediately  confronted  a new  opponent  in  the- 
opposite  party,  the  republican  territorial  governor.  Prank 
Frantz,  who  was  nominated  at  Tulsa.  A former  Bough 
Eider,  a friend  of  the  President,  and  with  the  federal 
prestige  and  support  backing  him,  he  was  the  strongest 
candidate  the  party  could  have  presented.  There  were 
several  interesting  features  of  the  campaign  between  the. 
two  candidates.  Mr.  Haskell  challenged  his  opponent  H 
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to  joint  public  discussion  throughout  the  state,  and  every 
problem  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  new 
state  came  up  and  was  debated  during  the  campaign. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  large  corporate  interests  of  the 
country  joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  democratic  can- 
didate, and  that  material  support  was  furnished  Hask- 
ell’s opponent  by  the  railroads  and  other  trust  interests. 
It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  both  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Taft  spoke  during  the  campaign,  and  the  latter’s  disap- 
proval of  the  constitution  and  his  advice  that  the  people 
vote  against  it  undoubtedly  reacted  in  favor  of  demo- 
cratic success.  After  Mr.  Haskell ’s  election  and  the 
approval  of  the  constitution  on  September  I7th,  a re- 
publican approached  the  governor-elect  and  is  reported 
to  have  said,  ‘You  have  so  written  the  constitution  and 
carried  on  this  fight  in  a way  that  the  republicans  can’t 
get  anything  in  the  state  for  fifty  years.  ’ Mr.  Has- 
kell’s  eyes  had  a twinkle  in  them  when  he  rejoined, 
‘Well,  that’s  soon  enough,  isn’t  it?’ 

‘ ‘ Governor  Haskell  impresses  the  stranger  who  is 
unacquainted  with  his  identity  as  governor,  first  of  all 
by  his  evident  business  ability,  and  this  distinction  of 
practical  and  astute  executive  capacity  is  more  promi- 
nent than  some  of  the  less  valuable  characteristics  that 
are  often  associated  with  statesmanship.  In  dealing 
with  Mr.  Haskell,  either  in  official  or  business  affairs,  one 
would  expect  straightforward,  incisive  handling  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Circumlocution  and  specious 
argument  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  governor ’s  office.  ’ ’ 
For  a'  detailed  account  of  his  administration  as  governor, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  other  pages  of  this  publica- 
tion. Since  only  five  years  have  passed  since  he  left 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  it  it  too  early  to  give  a concise 
judgment  on  his  varied  performances  in  that  office. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  his  vigorous  and  effective 
leadership  and  his  fearless  independence  in  acting  and 
advocating  measures  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to 
carrying  out  the  many  ideals  of  the  democratic  plan  on 
which  Oklahoma  came  into  the  Union.  Since  leaving  the 
office  of  governor  Mr.  Haskell  has  lived  in  Muskogee, 
has  continued  his  work  as  a railway  builder,  and  has 
also  acquired  extensive  interests  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
of  the  Southwest. 

Governor  Haskell  was  married  in  October,  1881,  to 
Miss  Lucye  Pomeroy,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio.  She  came  from 
a prominent  New  England  family,  of  colonial  settlement 
and  represented  by  soldiers  in  the  Eevolutionary  war. 
To  this  union  were  born  three  children:  Norman,  a 

lawyer  of  Oklahoma  City;  Murray,  president  of  a bank 
at  Muskogee;  and  Lucie,  wife  of  Prentiss  Hill.  Mrs. 
Haskell  died  in  March,  1888.  The  present  Mrs.  Haskell 
was  Miss  Lillie  Gallup,  of  Ottawa,  Ohio.  Her  parents 
were  Josiah  and  Naomi  (Cox)  Gallup.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Ohio  June  12,  1830,  and  was  a soldier  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  war.  The  ancestry  in 
the  paternal  line  goes  back  to  John  Gallup,  who  came 
from  England  to  the  American  colonies  in  1633.  In  the 
maternal  line  the  ancestry  of  Mrs.  Haskell  is  traced  to  an 
ancestor  who  came  over  on  the  Mayflower  and  located 
at  Eochester,  Massachusetts.  Both  Governor  Haskell 
and  his  wife  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Eevolution.  Mrs. 
Haskell  is  a woman  of  many  accomplishments,  and  while 
prominent  as  a social  leader  has  devoted  her  time  prin- 
cipally to  the  rearing  of  her  children.  Her  three  chil- 
dren are:  Frances,  wife  of  Col.  L.  G.  Niblick  of  Guth- 

rie; Jane,  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Hall;  and  Joseph,  who  is 
now  actively  associated  with  his  father  in  the  oil 
business. 


W.  B.  Conger.  While  there  are  probably  some  legiti- 
mate criticisms  that  can  be  made  against  the  commis- 


sion form  of  government  for  cities,  it  is  undeniable  that 
in  a great  majority  of  cases  the  commissioners  have  been 
chosen  with  greater  care  than  was  given  to  the  selection 
of  city  officials  under  the  old  methods  and  the  offices 
have  likewise  attracted  men  of  higher  caliber  and  of 
greater  capabilities  than  could  be  claimed  for  the  otti- 
cials  of  the  time  honored  plan.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  commission  form  of  government  in  Oklahoma  is 
supplied  by  the  City  of  Ada.  Some  of  the  features  of 
that  municipal  administration  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  a sketch  of  E.  S.  Eatliff,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
commission,  or  mayor.  Mr.  Conger  is  another  of  the 
three  commissioners,  and  has  the  department  of  account- 
ing and  finance. 

Students  of  the  art  of  accounting  could  get  valuable 
lessons  from  the  neat,  clean  and  well  kept  books  and 
records  of  Commissioner  Conger.  Years  of  training  in 
auditing  and  accounting,  in  various  lines  of  business, 
fitted  him  admirably  for  the  duties  of  this  position,  and 
nothing  but  words  of  praise  have  been  given  his  methods 
and  his  accuracy.  He  is  essentially  a careful,  methodical 
business  man,  and  with  these  traits  also  combines  the 
faculty  of  a genial  personality,  a combination  which  put 
him  into  politics  in  1914  and  won  for  him  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Ada.  There 
is  felt  the  warmth  of  interested  friendship  in  his  hand- 
shake and  scarcely  ever  does  he  forget  the  name  of  a 
man  to  whom  he  is  introduced.  These  characteristics 
probably  are  the  result  of  his  long  training  as  a suc- 
cessful salesman,  a business  he  followed  for  a number 
of  years.  His  personal  popularity  was  put  to  the  test 
in  1914  when  he  defeated  for  a second  term  the  man 
who  filled  the  office  he  now  occupies. 

Mr.  Conger  was  born  in  Arkabutla,  Mississippi,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1872,  a son  of  Eli  Amos  and  Sallie  (Fort) 
Conger.  His  father  was  born  in  Indian  Springs,  Georgia, 
in  1833,  and  settled  in  Mississippi  in  1856,  where  he 
became  a successful  farmer  and  where  a few  years  later 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  fought  for  the 
southern  cause  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  Mr.  Con- 
ger ’s  mother  was  a cousin  of  Clinton  Fort,  one  of  the 
best  known  men  of  his  day  in  Mississippi  and  one  of  the 
most  daring  scouts  in  the  Confederate  service,  having 
received  frequent  commendation  from  General  Forrest 
and  taking  an  important  part  in  the  historic  raid  on 
Memphis.  An  extended  account  of  the  Conger  family 
and  its  relationship  in  America  would  fill  many  pages. 
The  first  to  establish  the  name  in  this  country  was 
,lohn  Conger,  who  was  a member  of  the  colony  that 
founded  the  Town  of  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  in  1687, 
and  in  addition  to  helping  lay  out  the  town  and  adjoin- 
ing community  he  served  as  first  clerk  of  the  town. 
Jonathan  Conger,  another  of  the  early  members  of  the 
family,  was  prominent  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  was  born  in  1810.  His  relationship  to  W.  E. 
Conger  is  that  of  great-uncle.  Commissioner  Conger’s 
great-grandfather,  Eli  Conger,  as  also  the  grandfather, 
Amos  Conger,  were  pioneer  and  well  known  citizens  of 
Butts  County,  Georgia.  The  Conger  family  originated 
in  Alsace,  France,  but  on  account  of  religious  persecution 
left  that  country  and  went  first  to  Holland  and  later 
to  England. 

Mr.  Conger  after  finishing  his  public  school  education 
in  Mississippi  was  for  a time  a student  in  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  in  that  state,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  graduated  from  a business  college  in 
Memphis  with  honors.  Thence  followed  an  unsuccessful 
venture  as  a merchant  at  Lulu,  Mississippi.  This  did 
not  discourage  him  permanently  from  a career  for 
which  his  inclination  and  ability  well  adapted  him,  and 
returning  to  Memphis  he  became  bill  clerk  for  the 
William  E.  Moore  Dry  Goods  Company,  a wholesale 
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house,  with  which  he  earned  the  reputation  of  an  expert 
in  that  position.  Subsequently  he  went  on  the  road  as 
representative  for  S.  E.  Worms  & Company  of  New 
Orleans,  and  still  later  traveled  for  the  Fefguson-Mc- 
Kinney  Dry  Goods  Company  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  this 
work  which  brought  him  into  Oklahoma,  and  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  people  and  his  favorable  impres- 
sions of  the  state  caused  him  eventually  to  leave  the 
road  and  locate  at  Ada.  There  after  three  years  of 
residence  he  was  elected  to  the  office  he  now  holds.  Mr. 
Conger  writes  in  elegant  business  style  and  his  books 
are  models  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  board  of 
commissioners  meets  each  Tuesday  and  Mr.  Conger’s 
diligence  and  care  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  are  well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  every  item 
of  each  session  is  entered  into  the  books  before  he 
calls  his  day’s  work  concluded.  He  stamps  the  claim 
number  on  each  city  warrant  and  on  cheeks  drawn 
against  the  warrant  and  then  the  cheek  number  on  the 
warrant,  thus  affording  a double  check  on  each  transac- 
tion. He  handles  all  the  city ’s  money  and  bonds,  and  in 
addition  to  the  duties  of  his  special  department  has 
an  equal  vote  with  the  other  two  commissioners  on  every 
matter  that  comes  before  the  board. 

Mr.  Conger  was  married  in  1899  at  Scobey,  Missis- 
sippi, to  Miss  Lulu  Eobertson,  who  is  a member  of  the 
widely  known  Duke  family  of  that  and  other  southern 
states.  They  have  three  children:  Lucile,  aged  four- 
teen; Josephine,  aged  eleven;  and  Lorine,  aged  nine. 
Mr.  Conger  has  one  brother  and  one  sister  and  one  half- 
brother  and  two  half-sisters.  John  T.  Conger,  an  expert 
bookkeeper  in  the  employ  of  a firm  at  England,  Arkan- 
sas; Mrs.  M.  E.  Crosslin,  wife  of  a real  estate  man  at 
Waco,  Texas;  W.  C.  McGaha,  a merchant  at  Eenalara, 
Mississippi;  Mrs.  T.  J.  W.  Devlin,  wife  of  a merchant 
at  Sherard,  Mississippi;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Arrington,  whose 
husband  is  a plantation  and  store  manager  at  Sherard, 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Conger  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Mississippi,  has  affiliations  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Lodge  and  with  the  Ada  Commercial  Club.  He  is  one  of 
the  vice  presidents  of  the  Oklahoma  Municipal  League, 
an  organization  in  which  he  takes  much  interest.  He 
has  contributed  considerably  to  the  upbuilding  of  his 
city  since  becoming  a resident  of  Ada.  He  gained  the 
gratitude  of  a large  number  of  people  by  securing  the 
reinstatement  of  a Frisco  passenger  train  between  Ada 
and  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  after  a petition  ^ by  local 
citizens  had  failed  to  accomplish  that  end.  It  is  said  of 
Mr.  Conger  that  he  knows  more  people  by  name  in  Ada 
than  any  other  resident,  and  it  is  his  genuine  pleasure 
to  meet  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  best  dressed  and  that 
he  seeks  always  to  scatter  sunshine  and  cheer  wherever 
he  goes. 

David  W.  Griffin,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  A.  M.  A man  of 
eminent  abilities,  both  in  the  line  of  his  profession  and 
as  a public  executive.  Dr.  David  W.  Griffin,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Oklahoma  State  Hospital,  at  Norman,  has 
become  widely  and  favorably  known  among  the  people 
of  his  adopted  state,  to  which  he  came  October  8,  1899. 
He  is  a native  of  Caldwell  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
was  born  October  28,  1873,  a son  of  David  A.  and  Louise 
(Bush)  Griffin,  both  of  whom  are  still  residents  of  the 
Tar  Heel  State,  where  they  have  passed  their  entire 
lives.  David  A.'  Griffin,  who  has  always  been  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  served  for  four  years  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  war. 

The  Griffin  family  originated  in  Ireland,  from  whence 
the  progenitor  of  the  family  in  America  came  in  Colonial 
times  and  settled  in  Virginia.  The  Bush  family’s  his- 
tory in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the  year  1808, 


when  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Griffin  emigrated 
to  this  country  from  Germany,  locating  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  for  a tune  he  followed  the  trade 
of  shipbuilder.  Subsequently  moving  to  Caldwell  County, 
North  Carolina,  he  was  married  and  reared  a family. 
Of  this  ancestor  an  incident  is  chronicled  which  will 
prove  of  interest  as  a now  almost  forgotten  custom  of 
the  early  days.  John  Bush’s  intended  wife’s  family  were 
opposed  to  the  marriage,  and  it  was  decided  to  settle 
the  matter  in  a manner  which  now,  to  say  the  least, 
seems  queer.  The  agreement  was  that  fisticuffs  should 
be  restored  to,  and  if  John  Bush  was  able  to  defeat  his 
sweetheart’s  brother  in  a test  of  physical  endurance 
and  prowess,  he  should  not  only  receive  his  bride,  but  a 
tract  of  land  as  well.  He  was  successful  in  the  contest, 
winning  his  bride,  and  the  land  which  was  given  him  is 
still  in  the  family  name. 

David  W.  Griffin  was  brought  up  on  the  home  place 
and  reared  amid  agricultural  surroundings,  but  he  had 
early  determined  upon  a professional  career  and  pursued 
his  studies  with  that  end  in  view.  After  attending  the 
primary  grades,  he  entered  Barnes  High  School,  at 
Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  and  therefrom  became  a student 
at  Eutherford  College,  in  the  same  state.  Subsequently, 
Doctor  Griffin  took  the  medical  course  at  the  University 
College  of  Medicine,  Eichmond,  Virginia,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  May,  1899,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  at  once  began  practice  at  Lenoir.  He 
remained  there,  however,  for  only  a few  months,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1899  came  to  Norman,  Oklahoma,  as  the 
resident  physician  of  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  and  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  of  which  he  was  made  superintend- 
ent in  January,  1910,  a position  he  has  continued  to  fill 
with  marked  ability  to  the  present  time.  This  was 
formerly  a private  corporation,  but  July  1,  1915,  came 
under  the  ownership,  control  and  supervision  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  taking  the  name  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Hospital.  This  institution  now  has  over  1,000  patients, 
who  are  looked  after  by  the  superintendent  and  three 
assistant  physicians,  together  with  a well-trained  corps 
of  nurses.  In  connection  with  the  large  modern  build- 
ings is  a large  farm,  including  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  finest  dairy  in  the  state.  Doctor  Griffin  has 
reached  a high  place  in  his  calling  and  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-practitioners  throughout  the  state.  In  his  offi- 
cial capacity  he  has  displayed  the  possession  of  abili- 
ties of  the  highest  character,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  unfortunate  charges  is  proverbial.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Cleveland  County  Medical  Society, 
the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  a Fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Lodge, 
Chapter  and  Knights  Templar  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
has  attained  the  York  Bite  degree.  With  his  family  he 
is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  in  which  he 
holds  official  position. 

On  March  26,  1902,  Doctor  Griffin  was  married  to 
Miss  Flora  May  Phelps,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Phelps,  of  Walnut  Eidge,  Arkansas.  To  this  union  there 
have  been  born  two  daughters:  Vera  Louise  and  Martha 
Lee. 

Charles  Clarence  Black  has  been  one  of  the  well- 
known  lawyers  of  Lawton,  Comanche  County,  Oklahoma, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa-Comanehe , County,  and 
the  founding  of  the  city  in  1901. 

H^was  born  at  Hampton,  Eock  Island  County,  Illinois, 
May  17,  1853,  a son  of  Francis  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
(Brettun)  Black.  The  family  had  its  original  seat  in 
Scotland,  but  the  first  American  of  this  branch  was 
Marmaduke  Black,  great-great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
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ject  of  tliis  sketch,  who  with  his  wife,  Jane  Richmond, 
came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  and  settled  at  Barre, 
Massachusetts,  in  1731.  Marmaduke’s  son,  John  Black, 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  a Massachusetts  regi- 
ment during  the  revolution  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Francis  Black  was  born  February  20, 
1815,  in  Barre,  Massachusetts,  went  to  Chicago  when  a 
young  man,  and  removed  to  Hampton,  Illinois,  a few 
years  before  Charles  was  born.  He  was  in  the  general 
merchandise  business,  and  before  the  war  supplied  the 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River  with  coal,  wood  and 
provisions,  and  was  also  postmaster  until  Johnson’s 
administration.  He  was  one  of  the  early  republicans, 
and  a member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He  died 
at  Hampton  in  1909.  His  wife  was  born  in  Guilford, 
Maine,  in  1836,  and  died  at  Hampton  in  1861.  They 
had  only  two  children;  the  younger,  Archibald,  died  in 
infancy. 

Charles  C.  Black  as  a boy  was  sent  to  Farmington, 
Maine,  to  attend  a boarding  school,  in  preparation  for  a 
college  career  at  Bowdoin.  However,  he  left  boarding 
school  in  1871,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  soon  after- 
wards went  west  to  Winfield,  Kansas,  where  for  nearly 
a year  he  was  connected  with  the  cattle  industry.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877  and  has  practiced 
law  almost  continually  since.  Was  nominated  and  ran 
for  state  treasurer  of  Kansas  on  the  democratic  ticket 
with  John  R.  Goodin,  as  candidate  for  governor,  in  1878. 
Was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Winfield  Daily  and 
Weekly  Telegram  and  a member  of  the  city  council  in 
the  earlier  ’80s.  Was  a member  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Chicago  from  the  Third  District  of 
Kansas  in  1884  and  voted  for  Cleveland.  In  1883 
became  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Denver,  Mem- 
phis and  Atlantic  Railway  and  as  such  assisted  in  the 
building  of  635  miles  of  railway  from  Chetopa,  Kansas, 
to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  which  became  a part  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  system,  upon  its  completion  in  1887.  Prom 
1886  to  1897  he  resided  and  practiced  law  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  except  during  the  two  years  he  was  at 
Atchison. 

In  1889  became  president  of  the  Port  Worth  and 
Albuquerque  Railway  Company,  organized  to  build  a 
railway  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  The  company  surveyed  125  miles  of  road,  and 
acquired  some  right  of  way  for  belt  line  at  Fort  Worth 
and  for  main  line,  besides  other  concessions,  and  bonuses, 
but  failed  on  account  of  the  stringency  that  resulted  in 
H the  great  panic  of  1893.  Was  assistant  general  attorney 
I for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  at  Atchison,  Kansas, 
I during  1895  and  1896. 

In  1897  moved  to  Goshen,  Indiana,  and  became  attor- 
ney for  the  Indiana  Electric  Railway  Company  and  city 
attorney  of  Goshen.  In  1901  removed  to  Lawton.  In 
1911-12-13  was  city  attorney  of  Lawton. 

He  is  a past  master  of  Adelphi  Lodge  No.  110,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  past  high  priest  of  Winfield 
Chapter  No.  31,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  a Knight  Templar, 
a Shriner,  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  a democrat.  Was  at  one  time  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  with 
a membership  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  year  1914  and  first  half  of  1915 
he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lawton  News,  dur- 
ing which  time  his  son,  S.  L.  Black,  was  secretary  and 
business  manager  of  the  News. 

Judge  Black  and  wife,  Anna  Owen,  have  four  sons : 
Robert  C.,  of  Chicago;  Clarence  G.,  of  Oklahoma  City; 
S.  L.  Black  and  Owen  Black,  of  Lawton. 


Alger  Melton.  He  whose  name  initiates  this  article 
has  been  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Chickasha,  the  judicial  center  of  Brady  County, 
since  1899,  and  is  consistently  to  be  designated  as  one 
of  the  pioneer  lawyers  of  this  section  of  the  state,  where 
he  has  appeared  in  much  important  litigation  in  the 
various  courts,  has  gained  high  prestige  in  his  profession 
and  has  been  specially  prominent  and  influential  in  public 
affairs,  especially  in  the  councils  of  the  democratic  party, 
the  Oklahoma  State  Central  Committee  of  which  he  is 
serving  as  chairman  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  this 
preferment  having  been  conferred  upon  him  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  Mr.  Melton  is  a member  of  the  representative 
law  firm  of  l^ond,  Melton  & Melton,  which  controls  a 
large  and  important  practice  and  maintains  its  offices  at 
409-11  First  National  Bank  Building,  in  the  City  of 
Chickasha. 

At  Jefferson,  the  county  seat  of  Marion  County,  Texas, 
Alger  Melton  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1874,  and 
he  is  a son  of  Washington  P.  and  Lucy  (Trammell) 
Melton.  Washington  P.  Melton,  a scion  of  a sterling  old 
Southern  family,  was  born  and  reared  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  though  he  wa-s  a mere  boy  at  the  inception 
of  the  Civil  war  his  youthful  loyalty  did  not  long  permit 
him  to  remain  unresponsive  to  the  call  of  the  Confederacy 
for  volunteers  to  defend  its  cause,  and  when  but  sixteen 
years  he  enlisted  in  an  Alabama  regiment,  with  which  he 
served  as  a faithful  and  valiant  young  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  though 
during  the  last  two  years  he  was  detailed  to  special 
service  as  a courier  with  the  command  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  distinguished  and  loved  commander  in  chief  of 
the  gallant  troops  of  the  South.  Mr.  Melton  was  with 
General  Lee’s  weary  and  jaded  army  at  the  time  of  the 
fiual  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Washington  P.  Melton  con- 
tinued his  residence  in  his  native  state  until  1869,  when 
he  immigrated  to  Texas,  where  he  encountered  his  full 
quota  of  experience  in  frontier  life  and  where  he  even- 
tually became  a prominent  and  successful  representative 
of  the  live-stock  industry,  with  which  he  continued  his 
active  identification  until  about  the  year  1900,  when  he 
retired  from  the  active  labors  that  has  so  long  marked 
his  career.  He  was  a man  of  superior  intellectual  power 
and  much  business  ability,  was  a stalwart  in  the  camp 
of  the  democratic  party  and  perpetuated  the  more 
pleasing  memories  of  his  youthful  military  career  by 
retaining  affiliation  with  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans.  He  died  April  16,  1915,  while  visiting  his  sons, 
at  Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  and  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
demise  was  seventy  years.  His  loved  and  devoted  wife 
passed  to  eternal  rest  in  1905. 

Alger  Melton  is  indebted  to  the  schools  of  his  native 
state  for  his  early  educational  discipline  and  there  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  chosen  profession  by  taking  a 
special  course  in  law  and  by  study  under  private  pre- 
ceptors. In  1899  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  but  he  came  forthwith  to  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  established  his  residence  in  the  ambitious 
little  village  of  Chickasha,  the  present  judicial  center  of 
Grady  County.  For  a year  thereafter  he  was  the  incum- 
bent of  clerk  and  general  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  law 
firm  of  Davidson  & Biddle,  and  he  then,  in  1900,  entered 
into  a partnership  alliance  with  Reford  Bond,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Bond  & Melton.  This  professional  associa- 
tion has  been  continued  during  the  intervening  years  and 
in  1909  Mr.-  Melton’s  younger  brother,  Adrian,  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  the  title  of  which  has  since  been 
Bond,  Melton  & Melton.  In  point  of  consecutive  years 
of  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  volume  and  importance 
of  its  law  business,  this  well  known  firm  now  takes 
unmistakable  precedence  over  all  others  in  Grady  County, 
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and  Mr.  Melton  has  long  been  known  as  a trial  lawyer 
of  special  versatility  and  resoureefnlness  and  as  a coun- 
selor thoroughly  fortified  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
of  which  he  has  continued  a close  and  appreciative 
student,  the  extensive  law  library  of  the  firm  being  one 
of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

In  1900,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Chickasha 
as  a city,  Mr.  Melton  was  elected  city  attorney,  and  as 
such  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  framing  tlie  basic 
ordinances  and  incidental  laws  of  the  new  municipality. 

jNlr.  iVIelton  has  been  a dominating  force  in  connection 
with  the  councils  and  campaign  maneuvers  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Oklahoma  and  incidental  to  the  primary 
election  in  1914  he  had  charge  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Williams,  the  present  governor  of  the  state. 
His  special  facility  and  discrimination  in  the  directing 
and  controlling  of  jiolitical  forces  led  to  his  election  to 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  of  Oklahoma  in  1915. 

Mr.  Melton  is  actively  identified  with  the  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association  and  the  Grady  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  latter  organization  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  current  year  of  1914-15.  He  was  the  second 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  exalted  ruled  of  Chickasha 
Lodge,  No.  755,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
of  which  he  is  a charter  member,  and  he  is  a charter 
member  also,  as  well  as  a director,  of  the  Chickasha 
Country  Club.  His  attractive  and  modern  residence, 
owned  by  him,  is  at  the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Georgia 
streets. 

In  the  year  1909  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Melton  to  Miss  Cora  Hamilton,  daughter  of  M.  A. 
Hamilton,  a representative  citizen  of  Chickasha,  and  the 
one  child  of  this  union  is  a daughter,  Ruth. 

Ralph  V.  Smith,  M.  D.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
Doctor  Smith  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Oklahoma  and  he  has  gained  secure  van- 
tage-place as  one  of  the  representative  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  state  in  which  he  established  his  resi- 
dence in  the  territorial  regime.  Realizing  the  consist- 
ency and  value  of  concentration  in  his  profession,  he 
now  gives  virtually  his  entire  attention  to  the  surgical 
branch  of  the  same.  His  success  in  this  department  of 
practice  has  been  pronounced  and  unequivocal  and  as 
a specialist  in  surgery  he  controls  a substantial  and 
representative  practice,  with  residence  and  professional 
headquarters  in  the  vigorous  and  thriving  City  of  Tulsa, 
the  metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  The  doctor  is  known  as  a man  of  high  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  as  one  who  is  punctilious  in 
the  observance  of  the  ethics  of  his  chosen  calling,  which 
he  honors  alike  by  his  character  and  efficient  services. 

On  the  old  homestead  farm  of  his  paternal  grandfather, 
in  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  Doctor  Smith  was 
born  on  the  23d  of  January,  1871,  and  he  is  a son  of 
Dr.  Henry  L.  and  Rebecca  (Mohney)  Smith.  His  father 
was  born  on  the  same  old  homestead  farm  as  was  he 
himself,  and  was  a scion  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer 
families  of  the  historic  old  Buckeye  state.  Dr.  Henry 
L.  Smith  was  born  November  16,  1845,  and  his  death 
occurred  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  November  16,  1898, 
his  wife  having  been  born  in  Clarion  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1847,  and  being  now  a resident  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Of  their  four  children  three  are  living : Maude 
is  the  wife  of  James  E.  Ball,  of  Kansas  City;  Dr.  Ralph 
V.  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth ; Clyde  C.  died  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years;  and  Samuel  M.  is  a resident  of 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Smith  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  state,  and  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  was  graduated 
in  the  Columbus  Medical  College,  as  a member  of  the 


class  of  1878.  After  thus  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor 
ot  Aledicine  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Kelly  Station,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  1885,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Potwin,  Butler  County,  Kansas,  which  locality 
continued  to  be  the  stage  of  his  professional  endeavors 
until  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory  to  settlement, 
in  April,  1889,  when  he  participated  in  the  historic 
“run,”  as  it  is  commonly  designated,  and  established 
his  residence  at  Guthrie,  the  capital  of  the  new  terri- 
tory, where  he  became  the  pioneer  physician  and 
surgeon  of  that  section  of  the  present  State  of 
Oklahoma.  As  an  able  and  pojmlar  representative  of 
his  exacting  profession  the  demands  placed  upon  him 
were  instant  and  multifarious,  with  the  result  that  he 
built  up  a very  large  and  important  practice,  his  earnest 
and  unselfish  labors  in  his  profession  having  there  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  his  noble  and  useful  life  and 
his  death  having  been  deeply  lamented  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  took  up  his  abode  the  year  ^irior 
to  the  formal  organization  of  Oklahoma  Territory.  He 
was  jiromiiiently  concerned  in  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Association.  He  was  a charter  member 
of  Guthrie  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons, 
and  in  politics  was  unswerving  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
democratic  party. 

Dr.  Ralph  V.  Smith  was  seven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  family  removal  from  the  old  homestead  to  Kelly 
Station,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  acquired  his  rudimentary 
education  in  the  public  schools.  He  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal 
to  Kansas,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  public, 
schools  and  later  attended  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia.  That  he  had  made  good  use  of  the 
educational  advantages  afforded  him  in  his  youth  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  he  was  but  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a successful  teacher  in  a district  school 
in  Butler  County,  Kansas.  Through  the  devotion  of 
three  years  to  the  pedagogic  profession  he  was  enabled 
largely  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  course  of  study 
in  the  State  Normal  School.  Coming  with  his  parents 
to  Oklahoma  Territory  as  a young  man  of  eighteen 
years,  he  was  thereafter  employed  about  one  year  in 
the  Guthrie  National  Bank.  For  the  ensuing  two  years 
he  was  identified  with  the  fuel  contracting  department 
of  one  of  the  railroads  operating  through  Oklahoma, 
and  then,  in  1895,  in  consonance  with  his  ambitious  pur- 
pose and  well  defined  plans,  he  entered  the  Missouri 
Medical  College,  now  the  medical  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  in  the  metropolis  of  Missouri,  and 
in  this  institution  he  was  graduated,  cum  laude,  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1898  and  with  the  coveted  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  forthwith  returned  to 
Guthrie  and  became  associated  in  practice  with  his 
father,  whose  death  occurred  about  nine  months  later, 
and  his  ability  and  personality  thereafter  enabled  him 
to  retain  the  major  part  of  the  large  practice  controlled 
by  his  honored  father  and  also  to  add  materially  to 
his  clientage.  He  was  engaged  in  general  practice  until 
1909,  since  which  time  he  has  specialized  in  the  surgical 
branch  of  his  profession.  The  doctor  continued  his 
activities  in  the  City  of  Guthrie  until  May,  1914,  when 
he  found  a broader  field  of  endeavor  by  establishing 
his  residence  at  Tulsa,  where  continued  and  noteworthy 
success  as  a surgeon  attests  his  splendid  technical 
equipment,  his  close  application  and  his  personal  popular- 
ity. For  a period  of  four  years  Doctor  Smith  was  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Guthrie  Hospital,  besides  having  served 
as  consulting  surgeon  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  during  several  years  of  his  resi- 
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lence  at  Gutlirie  and  also  as  local  surgeon  for  the  Chicago 
& Eock  Island  Eailroad  and  the  Tort  Smith  & Western 
Railroad.  Since  1911  he  has  given  most  effective  and 
valued  service  as  assistant  prolessor  of  surgery  in  the 
oiedical  department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  his 
?lose  study  and  lesearch  bringing  him  practical  familiar- 
ly ity  in  the  advances  made  in  both  branches  of  his  pro- 
wii  fession  and  giving  him  place  as  one  of  the  essentially 
y representative  members  of  the  same  in  Oklahoma.  The 
doctor  holds  membership  in  the  Tulsa  County  Medical 
ini  Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association,  the 
ol  Southwestern  Medical  Association,  and  the  American 
ol  Medical  Association.  In  July,  1915,  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners. 

In  politics  Doctor  Smith  is  aligned  as  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party  and  as  a 
citizen  he  is  progressive,  liberal  and  public-spirited.  He 
)ni  is  affiliated  with  Guthrie  Lodge,  No.  436,  Benevolent 
■ioi  & Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in  the  Masonic  frater- 
Hi  aity  he  has  received  the  eighteenth  degree  of  the  Ancient 
lij  A.ceepted  Scottish  Eite,  his  ancient  craft  affiliation  being 
.'ia  with  Albert  Pike  Lodge,  No.  160,  Ancient  Free  & Ac- 
cepted Masons,  at  Guthrie. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1893,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Doctor  Smith  to  Miss  Eva  A.  Cross,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Kansas,  and  the  two  children  of 
this  union  are  Ethel  Maude,  and  Thelma. 


Collins  C.  Williams.  The  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  recent  years  has  graduated 
some  of  the  most  successful  lawyers  of  the  state,  and 
val  Drobably  none  has  found  himself  more  admirably  adapted 
ilij  ;o  the  profession  than  has  Collins  C.  Williams,  of  Ada, 
for  he  has  been  unusually  successful  financially  and  in 
It  the  hold  he  has  gained  in  the  profession.  Legal  talent 
i)  .s  a characteristic  of,  the  family.  Mr.  Williams’  brother, 
sn  Robert  L.  Williams,  was  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
ool  Constitutional  Committee  and  the  first  chief  justice  of 
of  she  Supreme  Court  of  the  new  state,  and  in  1914  was 
ilected  its  third  chief  executive.  The  ambition  to 
ij  amount  to  something  in  the  public  service  and  leave  the 
ts  best  mark  of  a high  calling  has  been  of  most  con- 
equence  for  a number  of  years  in  Governor  W’illiams, 
ind  he  had  the  same  ambition  for  his  brother,  whom 
in  tie  took  up  from  a small  town  in  Alabama  and  educated 
in  legal  and  litei'ary  work. 

Collins  C.  Williams  was  born  in  Alabama,  in  1891, 
itjfcind  is  a son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Paul)  Williams. 
The  family  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  pioneer  resi- 
dents of  Alabama.  Mr.  Williams’  paternal  grandfather 
was  a pioneer  Methodist  preacher  of  Pike  County,  and  so 
sxtended  became  the  family  interests  that  it  had  its  own 
church  and  burying  ground  in  that  county.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams secured  his  jirimary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Alabama,  after  which  he  attended  the  South- 
Brn  University,  at  Greensboro,  Alabama.  He  came  to 
Oklahoma  in  1909,  and  the  following  year  entered  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  In  1912  he  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  degiee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  that  year  completed  two  years  of  the  institution’s 
law  course.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1912,  and 
established  himself  at  Ada  for  the  practice  of  law, 
forming  a partnership,  after  practicing  for  a while, 
with  J.  W.  Dean.  Later  he  became  junior  member  of 
iylthe  firm  of  Crawford,  Bolen  & Williams,  and  with  that 
firm  remains. 

As  a student  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams took  a lively  interest  in  oratory  and  debating  and 
delivered  a number  of  addresses  that  show  his  character 
a as  a student  and  public  speaker.  He  represented  the 
i-  University  of  Oklahoma  in  an  interstate  debate  with  the 


University  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  in  1912, 
and  won  the  debate.  In  a contest  that  year  held  to 
select  the  Oklahoma  team  for  the  Missouri  Valley  de- 
bate, Mr.  Williams  was  defeated  by  Streeter  Speakman, 
who  afterwards  became  county  attorney  for  Lincoln 
County,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Williams  is  a member  of 
the  Alpha  Tan  Omega  college  fraternity  and  the  Pon- 
totoc County  and  Oklahoma  Bar  associations,  and  holds 
membershiyi  also  in  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League 
of  Oklahoma,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
for  which  he  assisted  in  writing  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Williams’  religious  connection  is  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  while  his  fraternal  affiliations 
include  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  His  residence  is  at  Ada. 

Db.  John  G.  Sharp.  The  settlement  of  the  great  West 
is  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  in  the  history  of 
this  country  and  is  full  of  interesting  events,  many  of 
which  have  happened  within  comparatively  recent  years. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  young  and  flourishing  State 
of  Oklahoma,  which  at  no  distant  date  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  the  Indian  nations,  the  few  white  men  being 
chiefly  adventurers  who  roamed  from  place  to  place,  hav- 
ing no  abiding  interest  in  the  land.  The  advent  of  the 
white  man  caused  a change  in  all  the  material  condi- 
tions, but  even  then  the  first  permanent  settlers  had 
many  interesting  exxieriences,  sometimes  not  devoid  of 
danger.  Probably  Indian  characteristics  were  revealed 
more  clearly  to  the  white  doctors  who  first  practiced 
among  them  than  to  any  other  class  of  white  emigrants, 
as  the  doctor,  from  the  nature  of  his  profession,  came 
into  closer  personal  contact  with  the  red  man.  One  of 
these  early  medical  practitioners  was  Dr.  John  G.  Sharp, 
who  for  seventeen  years  followed  his  profession  in  the 
Chickasaw  country  and  can  relate  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  his  Indian  patients. 

Doctor  Sharp  was  born  in  Wood  County,  Texas,  in 
1871,  a son  of  John  and  Mary  (Coker)  Sharp.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  died  while  en  route  to  Texas  from  Ala- 
bama. The  Eev.  E.  G.  Sharp,  a missionary  Baptist 
preacher  at  Mineola,  Texas,  who  has  been  in  the  min- 
istry in  Texas  since  1861,  is  an  uncle  of  Doctor  Sharp. 
John  Sharp,  the  Doctor’s  father,  was  born  in  Alabama 
and  became  a pioneer  settler  of  Wood  County,  Texas, 
buying  there  1,000  acres  of  fine  timbered  land  at  one 
dollar  an  acre.  The  country  was  then  unsettled  and 
unfenced  and  he  and  others  of  the  family  mode  expedi- 
tions over  a large  area  of  that  region.  W’here  the  City 
of  Greenville  now  stands — a city  having  a population  of 
about  9,000  people — they  were  offered  land  at  seventy- 
five  cents  an  acre.  The  elder  Sharp  helped  to  survey  and 
cut  the  principal  road  between  Quinton,  Wood  County, 
and  Sulphur  Springs,  Hopkins,  County,  'Texas. 

Doctor  Sharp ’s  mother ’s  parents  were  from  Louisi- 
ana and  settled  in  Texas  at  an  early  day.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  while  building  a fence  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  was  thrown  from  a wagon  and  killed. 

Dr.  John  G.  Shaiqi  acquired  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Texas.  After  being  fairly  well 
advanced  in  his  studies  he  applied  himself  to  learn  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  in  due  time  successfully 
passed  an  examination  before  the  State  Medical  Board 
of  Texas.  Before  this,  however,  in  1897,  he  had  already 
begun  to  practice,  his  first  practical  experience  being 
in  Dolberg,  Indian  Territory,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  He  then  took  a course  of  lectures  at  Fort  Worth 
University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1905.  Eeturning 
to  Indian  Territory,  he  located  at  Iona,  in  what  is  now 
Murray  County.  There  he  resided  for  eleven  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to  Mill  Creek,  his  jires- 
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ent  location,  of  which  place  he  has  now  been  a resident 
for  four  years. 

Doctor  Sharji  came  into  professional  contact  with  the 
Indians  from  the  time  he  began  practice  in  Dolberg. 
Once  a full  blood  Indian  near  the  place  fell  out  with  his 
doctor,  who  was  a halfblood,  discharged  him  and  sent  for 
Doctor  Sharp.  The  fullblood’s  wife  had  given  him  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  sent  him  into  the  field  on  a rainy 
afternoon  to  gather  corn,  the  result  being  that  the  In- 
dian was  salivated,  and  that  very  malignantly.  Doctor 
Sharp ’s  examination  showed  the  need  of  a mouth  wash. 
This  the  Indian  used  intelligently,  but  it  proved  ineffect- 
ive as  a cure.  The  third  day  the  Doctor  saw  that  some- 
thing heroic  must  be  done.  He  mixed  turpentine  and 
carbolic  acid  in  a mouth  wash  and  gave  it  to  the  Indian. 
The  latter  was  driven  nearly  mad  with  pain  and  rolled 
in  agony  on  the  floor.  Before  the  attack  was  over  he 
announced  to  the  Doctor  that  if  this  didn’t  relieve  him 
he  would  kill  the  Doctor,  and  called  to  his  wife  to  hand 
him  his  shotgun  that  he  might  make  good  his  threat. 
Doctor  Sharp  knew  his  business,  however,  and  the  Indian 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  shoot.  On  another  occasion 
an  Indian  had  congestion  of  the  stomach.  Doctor  Sharp 
prescribed  but  the  Indian  wouldn’t  take  the  medicine. 
Three  times  a day  for  two  days  the  Doctor  visited  him 
without  results  because  of  the  Indian ’s  contrariness.  At 
length  Doctor  Sharp  administered  a hypodermic  injec- 
tion and  later  another  one.  This  frightened  the  Indian 
and  he  called  for  his  gun.  He  feared  that  the  Doctor 
was  picking  for  him  an  easy  way  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds.  When  a third  injection  was  threatened  the 
Indian  resolved  to  try  the  taking  of  medicine. 

Doctor  Sharp  is  city  physician  of  Mill  Creek.  He 
belongs  to  the  county  and  state  medical  associations, 
also  to  the  Masonic  order,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  Woodmen  Circle  Lodges  and  to  the  Baptist  Church. 
In  1890,  at  Whitman,  Texas,  Doctor  Sharp  was  married 
to  Miss  Nancy  Kitchens,  who  died  three  years  later.  He 
was  again  married  in  1894,  at  Iona,  Indian  Territory,  to 
Miss  Emma  Dismukes.  They  have  five  children,  the  eldest, 
Arthur,  aged  seventeen,  being  a son  of  the  deceased  Mrs. 
Sharp.  The  others  are:  Alma,  aged  thirteen,  Lena,  aged 
nine,  Cordie,  aged  five  and  Eudy,  aged  one  year.  Doctor 
Sharp  has  a sister,  Mrs.  Lettie  McIntosh,  who  is  the 
wife  of  a lumberman  at  Whitman,  Texas.  The  Doctor 
and  his  family  have  a pleasant  and  comfortable  resi- 
dence in  Mill  Creek,  of  which  place  he  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  highly  respected  citizens. 

Mark  J.  Courtney.  For  a number  of  years  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  Copan,  Washington  County, 
and  a pubic  character  as  well,  identified  with  important 
business  enterprises  and  having  a hand  in  civic  legisla- 
tion, Mark  J.  Courtney  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
postmaster  in  November,  1913,  and  has  continued  to 
capably  serve  in  that  capacity  to  the  present  time.  Dur- 
ing a long  and  active  career  he  has  been  variously 
employed,  as  farmer  and  stockraiser,  as  oil  and  gas 
producer,  as  newspaper  man  and  as  the  incumbent  of 
various  official  positions,  and  in  each  direction  has 
impressed  himself  upon  his  community  as  a man  of  force 
of  character  and  general  worth. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Michigan, 
October  26,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  J.  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(Silsby)  Courtney.  His  father,  a native  of  Barnstable, 
England,  was  brought  to  the  United  States  as  an  infant 
by  his  parents,  who  located  in  Jackson  County,  Michigan, 
where  the  lad  grew  up  amid  agricultural  surroundings. 
He  was  engaged  in  farming  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  between  the  North  and  South  and  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  Michigan  Civil  Engineers,  with  which 


organization  he  served  three  years,  always  having  the 
reputation  of  a brave  and  efficient  soldier.  In  1879, 
seeking  the  broader  opportunities  ofllered  in  the  West, 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Harper  County,  Kansas, 
and  there  remained  as  a farmer  and  raiser  of  stock  until 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  in  1893.  At  that  time 
he  came  to  Oklahoma,  and  at  this  time  is  living  in  quiet 
retirement  at  his  home  at  Lamont,  being  now  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  career  has  been  an  active  and 
successful  one,  and  in  whatever  community  he  has  elected 
to  cast  his  fortunes  he  has  always  merited  and  held  the 
esteem  and  resjject  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Mrs.  Court- 
ney, who  is  a native  of  Michigan,  also  survives,  being 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  She  is  the  mother  of  three 
children:  Mark  J.,  of  this  notice;  Anna,  who  is  the 

wife  of  .1.  A.  Bates,  of  Lamont,  Okahoma;  and  Fred,  a 
resident  of  this  state. 

Mark  J.  Courtney  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  resided  until  reaching 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  the  meantime  receiving  his 
education  in  the  district  schools.  He  accompanied  the 
family  in  its  trip  to  Harper  County,  Kansas,  where  he 
resided  for  about  thirteen  years,  farming  with  his  father, 
and  when  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened,  in  1893,  he; 
took  up  a clainx  and  settled  down  to  farming  and  stock- 
raising  on  his  own  account.  Thus  he  continued  until 
1906,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Copan  and  became  inter- 
ested in  oil  and  gas  development,  and  at  this  time  he  is 
president  of  the  Courtney  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  one  of 
the  leading  concerns  of  its  kind  in  Washington  County. 
In  1908  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Copan  Leader,  a 
newspaper  which  he  conducted  as  editor  and  publisher 
for  five  years  with  much  success,  winning  a wide  circula- 
tion and  establishing  a position  for  the  organ  in  jour- 
nalistic circles  of  this  part  of  the  state.  In  1913,  how- 
ever, official  duties  demanded  his  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  matters,  and  he  leased  his  newspaper  to 
other  parties. 

Since  the  time  of  his  majority  Mr.  Courtney  has  been 
a stalwart  democrat  and  an  earnest  party  worker.  On 
coming  to  Copan,  his  executive  ability  and  business 
acumen  were  recognized  by  his  election  to  the  office  of 
mayor,  this  town  being  the  only  one  in  the  county  where 
the  chief  executive’s  term  ran  for  a period  of  four 
years.  He  gave  Copan  an  excellent  administration,  but 
later  the  form  of  government  was  changed  so  that  the 
charge  of  civic  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  village  trustees.  Mr.  Courtney  also  served 
capably  and  impartially  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the 
peace  for  three  years,  and  as  a member  of  the  board  of 
education,  in  which  latter  position  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish something  for  the  schools,  of  which  he  has  always 
been  a warm  friend.  In  November,  1913,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Copan,  then  a fourth-class  office, 
and  at  that  time  gave  up  the  editorship  of  his  paper. 
On  February  1,  1914,  when  the  Copan  office  was  changed 
to  third  class,  he  was  again  appointed,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  in  a thoroughly  efficient 
and  courteous  manner.  He  has  been  able  to  introduce 
several  innovations  which  have  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  service,  and  Copan  has  probably  had  no  more 
popular  official.  Mr.  Courtney  is  also  well  known  in 
fraternal  circles,  a charter  member  and  first  chancellor 
commander  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge  No.  507,  a charter  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  here,  a master  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  a member  of  the  Eebekahs 
and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  married  December  22,  1897,  to  Miss 
Ida  Conway,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  was  brought 
as  a child  to  Kansas  by  her  parents,  J.  W.  and  Nancy 
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Conway.  Mrs.  Courtney  is  well  known  in  club  and  fra- 
ternal circles  of  Washington  County,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Eebekah  Assembly  of  Okla- 
dioina.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Courtney:  Howard,  who  was  born  in  1899;  and  Leslie, 

• born  in  1901. 

j W.  Eugene  Dixon,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.  Among  the  biog- 
I raphies  appearing  in  this  work,  there  are  found  not  a 
^ few  sketching  the  careers  of  men  who  have  overcome 
j early  environments  and  obstacles  and  risen  to  honored 
; and  distinguished  positions  among  the  world ’s  workers, 
i However,  few  there  are  which  can  compare  in  interest 
I with  the  career  of  W.  Eugene  Dixon,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S., 
of  Oklahoma  City,  who  but  a few  short  years  ago  was  a 
struggling  student,  working  at  humble  occupations  in 
order  that  he  might  pursue  his  cherished  medical  studies, 
and  who  is  today  one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyb,  ear,  nose  and  throat  in  the  state.  Not 
only  as  a practitioner  has  Doctor  Dixon  become  promi- 
nent, but  as  a demonstrator,  a teacher  and  author. 

Born  at  Woodstock,  Illinois,  in  1872,  Doctor  Dixon 
is  a son  of  Samuel  B.  and  Mary  Jane  (Dyer)  Dixon.  He 
was  but  three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  mother’s 
death,  and  he  was  accordingly  thrown  more  or  less  on 
his  own  resources,  but  this  fact  may  have  strengthened 
him  in  a way  and  added  to  his  self-reliance.  He  was 
given  educational  advantages  in  the  graded  and  high 
schools  of  Chicago,  and  was  then  desirous  of  entering 
upon  the  study  of  medicine,  for  which  he  had  a predilec- 
tion from  early  youth.  His  finances,  however,  were 
decidedly  limited,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find 
employment  that  he  might  work  his  way  through  college. 
In  1894  he  was  graduated  from  the  Louisville  Medical 
College,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Sidell,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  1899.  Seeking 
a wider  field  at  that  time,  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  car- 
ried on  practice  there  until  1901,  at  that  time  coming  to 
Oklahoma  City. 

Even  the  medical  practitioner  is  apt  to  overestimate 
his  strength,  and  it  was  so  with  Doctor  Dixon.  Long 
hours  of  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  at  his  calling  had 
gradually  undermined  his  health,  and  he  was  forced  for 
a time  to  give  up  his  practice  and  to  again  gain  resist- 
ing power  for  the  exacting  demands  of  his  vocation..  In 
1908,  when  he  was  ready  to  again  take  up  his  duties, 
he  decided  to  specialize  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat,  and  accordingly,  during  that  year,  took  post- 
graduate work  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  College, 
the  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  the  New  Orleans  Poly- 
clinic, at  New  Orleans.  Subsequently,  in  1910,  Doctor 
Dixon  took  post-graduate  work  at  the  Chicago  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat  College,  and  while  in  that  city  studied 
under  the  preceptorship  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  A.  L. 
Andrews. 

Since  his  return  to  Oklahoma  City,  Doctor  Dixon  has 
gained  something  more  than  a state  wide  reputation  in 
his  specialty.  He  is  a member  of  the  State  and  County 
Medical  societies,  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  Southwestern  Medical  Association,  is  a fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  a member  of  the 
staffs  of  the  Wesley  and  University  hospitals  at  Okla- 
homa City,  and  assistant  professor  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat  in  the  medical  college  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  In  1914  he  did  original  work  at  two  different 
hospitals  in  Philadelphia,  removing  tonsils  without  hemor- 
rhage, and  original  work  in  catarrhal  deafness  and  nasal 
reflexes.  He  has  been  a frequent  and  valued  contributor 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  has  prepared  and 
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read  numerous  papers  before  the  various  associations  of 
the  calling,  which  have  since  been  widely  circulated. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned : ‘ ‘ The  Tonsil — with 

Special  Eeference  to  the  Sluder-Ballenger  Operation” 
(1913);  “Pharyngeal  Diagnosis  from  the  General  Prac- 
titioner’s Standpoint”  (1914);  “Eeeent  Progress  of 
Oto-Laryngology ” (1914);  “The  Nose  Anatomically 
Considered  with  Special  Eeference  to  the  Eeflexes  and 
Constitutional  Diseases”  (1914).  Doctor  Dixon’s  papers 
have  been  received  with  great  favor  and  have  enjoyed 
widespread  popularity.  Selecting  some  subject  which 
has  attracted  his  study,  he  has  treated  it  in  such  a com- 
plete and  exhaustive  manner,  lighting  up  its  obscure 
points  by  flashes  of  genius  and  clothing  a familiar  sub- 
ject with  novelty  and  freshness,  from  the  new  lights 
which  his  observations  have  been  able  to  cast  upon  it, 
that  he  has  invariably  induced  not  only  acquiescence  in 
his  view,  but  enthusiasm  as  well. 

Doctor  Dixon  has  not  only  secured  a high  reputation 
in  his  calling,  but  has  been  rewarded  with  the  emolu- 
ments which  go  with  such  a jiosition,  and  is  not  unknown 
in  financial  circles,  being  a director  of  the  Tradesmen ’s 
State  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Weleetka,  Oklahoma,  and  president 
of  the  First  Guarantee  Bank,  of  Wewoka,  Oklahoma. 
His  religious  connection  is  with  the  Christian  Church. 
Doctor  Dixon  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  being  a 
member  of  SEoam  Lodge  No.  276,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  all 
the  Scottish  Eite  bodies,  Oklahoma  Consistory,  Valley  of 
Guthrie,  and  India  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  also 
holds  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America. 

Doctor  Dixon  was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Nell  C. 
Canterbury,  daughter  of  O.  P.  Canterbury,  of  Spring- 
field,  Illinois.  The  pleasant  family  home  is  situated  at 
No.  436  West  Eleventh  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Harry  F.  Sinclair.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
destinies  of  some  men  are  controlled  by  “ a lucky  star,  ’ ’ 
the  majority  of  those  who  achieve  something  worthy  of 
the  name  are  undoubtedly  under  the  leading  of  some 
stronger  and  more  substantial  influence.  While  fortune 
may  come  to  those  who  wait,  it  is  more  likely  to  result 
from  an  active  pursuit.  Even  in  a land  of  such  opulent 
resources  and  opportunities  as  America,  the  qualities 
which  finally  win  are  usually  a strong  element  of  per- 
sistence, industry,  intelligent  handling  of  resources  and 
a rugged  integrity. 

For  several  years  Tulsa  has  been  the  headquarters 
for  many  of  the  most  prominent  oil  operators  in  the 
country.  Many  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost  in 
that  district,  and  the  city  has  perhaps  as  many  men  of 
large  wealth  as  any  other  locality  in  the  Southwest.  In 
this  group  of  the  unusually  successful  and  enterprising 
is  Harry  F.  Sinclair.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  one  of  the  earliest 
oil  operators  in  Southern  Kansas  and  in  the  Northern 
Oklahoma  fields.  Those  who  have  followed  his  activities 
most  closely  could  never  be  persuaded  that  his  success, 
even  in  this  uncertain  and  precarious  industry,  has  been 
a matter  of  luck.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  shown  faith  as  well 
as  enterprise,  has  exhibited  courage  as  well  as  persistence, 
and  the  lessons  of  experience  have  not  daunted  him  in 
looking  far  ahead,  and  in  exercising  a judicious  optimism 
in  all  his  ventures.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  his 
career  that  some  years  ago  he  gave  up  the  humdrum  rou- 
tine of  a store  to  venture  his  capital  and  foresight  and 
courage  in  competition  with  the  fascinating  possibilities 
of  oil  development.  Among  business  men  in  Tulsa  and 
Northeastern  Oklahoma  Mr.  Sinclair’s  name  is  closely 
associated  with  another  well  known  figure  at  Tulsa,  Pat- 
rick J.  White,  since  together  they  have  effected  some  of 
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the  greatest  productive  developments  in  the  oil  and  gas 
district  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Sinclair ’s  interests  are  not 
entirely  confined  to  oil  and  gas,  and  banking  as  he  is  one 
of  the  men  of  varied  affairs  in  the  business  and  civic  life 
of  Tulsa. 

A native  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  he  was 
born  July  6,  1876,  Harry  F.  Sinclair  is  a -son  of  John 
and  Phoebe  (Simmons)  Sinclair.  His  father  was  born 
across  the  Ohio  Eiver  from  Wheeling  at  Woodsfield, 
Ohio,  and  died  in  1899  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  The 
mother  was  born  in  Wheeling  and  is  still  living.  There 
are  two  children,  and  Mr.  Sinclair ’s  older  brother  is  Earl 
W.,  now  first  vice  president  of  the  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa.  These  brothers  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  father’s  record  as  a Union  soldier  during  the 
Civil  war.  He  enlisted  and  went  to  the  front  when 
still  in  his  teens,  and  by  gallantry  and  merit  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  commissioned  lieutenants  in  the  Union  army. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug  business 
at  Wheeling,  subsequently  removing  to  Independence, 
Kansas,  and  was  a retail  druggist  in  that  city  until  his 
death.  He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  in  politics  he  was  a republican. 

It  was  in  Southern  Kansas  that  Harry  F.  Sinclair 
spent  his  early  life.  His  education  came  from  the  public' 
schools  at  Independence  and  he  was  also  a student  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  managing  the  drug 
store  at  Independence.  This  seemed  to  him  a slow 
way  to  fortune,  and  his  energies  and  talents  required  a 
more  expansive  field.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  sold 
out  in  order  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  oil  de- 
velopments which  were  then  attracting  the  notice  of  the' 
world  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Kansas.  With  only 
limited  capital  and  with  practically  no  experience,  he 
staked  both  his  faith  and  credit  in  sinking  one  of  the 
pioneer  wells  in  the  district  about  Independence.  He 
struck  oil  sand  and  one  success  quickly  led  to  another. 

It  was  a natural  transition  for  him  to  transfer  his  en- 
terprise to  Oklahoma,  just  across  the  line  from  Kansas. 
Here  he  was  among  the  first  to  operate  successfully  in 
the  oil  fields.  His  first  well  in  this  state  was  put  down 
near  the  Kansas  line.  Unlike  many  operators  his 
‘ ‘ strikes  ’ ’ have  been  much  more  numerous  than  his  fail- 
ures, and  there  are  now  few  men  who  would  not  readily 
follow  the  judgment  of  Harry  F.  Sinclair  in  anything 
connected  with  oil  and  gas.  Old  timers  in  the  business 
about  Tulsa  give  him  credit  of  being  one  of  the  shrewdest 
operators  in  the  country,  and  if  anyone  could  be  pro- 
nounced an  infallible  authority  in  productive  oil  opera- 
tions, probably  Mr.  Sinclair  would  have  as  valid  a claim 
to  such  title  as  any  man  in  Oklahoma.  In  making  up 
his  successful  record  as  a business  man  the  two  qualities 
of  ability  and  reliability  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and 
men  who  deal  with  him  hav^e  as  much  confidence  in  his 
integrity  as  they  have  in  his  judgment.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  White  & Sinclair, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  operating 
company  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  He  also  entered 
into  the  national  game,  baseball,  for  recreation  and 
pastime  and,  seeing  the  possibilities  for  a successful  busi- 
ness on  a big  scale,  will  devote  his  time  to  proving  his 
efforts  in  this  line  as  successful  as  his  oil  interests  and 
banking  institutions.  In  one  of  the  recent  publica- 
tions it  was  said  of  him  that:  “By  his  recent  action  in 
reducing  the  price  of  admission  to  big  league  baseball, 
Harry  F.  Sinclair,  millionaire  owner  of  the  Newark  Fed- 
eral league  team,  has  thrilled  the  baseball  world  and  has 
made  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  center  of  a storm  which 
will  only  cease  after  the  novel  experiment  has  been  given 
adequate  time  to  show  its  worth.  ’ ’ 


Mr.  Sinclair  is  also'  a vice  president  and  director  of 
the  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Tulsa  and  is  a director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Independence,  Kansas. 
He  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  and  with  a number  of  social  clubs.  Politically 
his  actions  are  indei3endent  of  party.  On  June  20,  1904, 
he  married  Elizabeth  M.  Farrell,  who  was  born  in 
Kansas.  While  his  career  has  brought  him  wealth  and 
abundance,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  not  been  spoiled  by  good 
fortune,  is  plain  spoken  and  modest,  pleasant  in  all  his 
personal  and  business  relations,  and  one  of  the  most 
public  spirited  citizens  of  whom  Tulsa  as  a community 
is  proud. 

Benjamin  H.  Frick.  The  unusual  experience  of  a 
man  spending  twenty-five  years  in  the  railroad  business, 
during  which  time  he  was  promoted  from  brakeman  to 
the  position  of  general  superintendent,  and  leaving  that 
vocation  to  enter  manufacturing  on  a small  scale  in  a 
small  town,  is  found  in  the  career  of  Benjamin  H. 
Fi’ick,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Ada  Ice 
and  Cold  Storage  Company,  of  Ada.  He  was  a conductor 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  and  so  youthful  looking  that 
frequently  passengers  hesitated  before  handing  him 
their  tickets.  A few  years  later  he  was  familiar  with 
many  of  the  important  details  of  railroad  engineering 
and  building  and  possessed  a general  knowledge  of  the 
superintendency  of  a railroad  system.  Another  unusual 
experience  relates  to  his  birth.  It  took  place  on  a 
steamboat  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  while  his  mother  was 
visiting  his  father,  who  was  ill  on  the  boat,  and  it 
has  not  been  determined  whether  he  was  born  in  Missouri 
or  in  Kansas.  His  mother,  however,  took  him  fifteen 
days  later  to  the  Frick  Home,  at  Savannah,  Missouri, 
and  he  is  content  with  saying  that  he  was  born  in  that 
state. 

Mr.  Frick  was  born  in  1868  and  is  a son  of  Hezall  and 
Frances  (Whitaker)  Frick.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  died  April  20,  1914, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  was  for  many  years 
owner  and  operator  of  flour  and  lumber  mills  at  Atclii- 
son,  Kansas,  and  during  the  Civil  war  these  plants 
served  supplies  to  the  armies  of  both  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  Pricks  are  of  German  ancestry,  but  the 
first  of  the  family  that  came  to  America  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  1600.  There  were  three  brothers, 
and  from  one  branch  of  the  family  sprang  the  Fricks 
who  are  large  manufacturers  in  'Waynesboro,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Henry  Clay  Flick,  who  is  associated  with 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  steel  business  and  is  owner  of 
the  Port  Smith  & Western  Eailroad  that  partly  crosses 
Oklahoma.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Frick  is  descended  from 
the  family  that  produced  Capt.  John  Smith,  of  Colonial 
days,  and  she  was  related  to  Mrs.  William  McKinley 
and  many  other  Americans  who  are  said  to  share  in  a 
large  estate  left  by  Captain  Smith,  the  control  of  which 
for  generations  has  been  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
Charles  Whitaker,  a brother  of  Mrs.  Frick,  was  a pioneer 
editor  of  Missouri  and  during  the  Civil  war  conducted 
at  Savannah,  Missouri,  a paper  that  sympathized  with 
the  Confederacy.  His  sons  are  now  editors  of  the  Daily 
Democrat,  at  Clinton,  Missouri.  Charles  Whitaker  was 
influential  in  politics,  and  Senator  William  Stone  of 
Missouri  as  a young  man  was  a protege  of  Whitaker’s. 
The  Whitaker  family  is  of  Irish  extraction  and  Mr. 
Prick’s  maternal  grandfather  was  a Methodist  preacher 
of  Ireland  who  became  an  early  settler  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Prick’s  primary  education  was  obtained  in  the 
public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he 
entered  railroad  work  as  a brakeman.  In  line  of  promo- 
,tion  and  in  service  for  several  companies,  he  filled  the 
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)ositions  of  baggage  and  express  agent,  conductor, 
rainmaster,  superintendent,  general  freight  and  pas- 
enger  agent  and  traveling  auditor  for  a railroad  pool. 
)uring  this  service  he  vras  general  freight  and  passenger 
igent  of  the  DeQueen  & Eastern  Eailroad  in  Arkansas, 
.nd  later  was  appointed,  by  the  United  States  Court, 
eeeiver  of  the  Kansas  & Southern.  At  DeQueen,  Arkan- 
as,  he  became  interested  in  the  ice  manufacturing  busi- 
less  and  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  an  ice  com- 
>any  operating  there.  He  was  also  for  a time  a mem- 
>er  of  the  board  of  directors  of  an  ice  plant  at  Kansas 
"lity.  He  came  to  Ada  in  1908  and  bought  an  ice  plant 
hat  then  had  a capacity  of  ten  tons.  During  the  last 
’ew  years  the  capacity  has  been  increased  to  fifty  tons 
ind  the  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
n Eastern  Oklahoma.  It  supplies  all  the  trade  of  the 
ounty  save  that  of  one  town  and  two  railroad  com- 
>anies.  The  plant  has  a large  storage  capacity,  excel- 
ent  railroad  facilities,  and  the  ice  is  made  from  Byrds 
dill  spring  water,  a liquid  of  such  superior  quality  that 
has  made  the  town  of  Ada  noted  throughout  the 
tate.  C.  W.  Dawley,  of  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  one  of 
he  wealthiest  manufacturers  of  the  Southwest,  who 
iwns  an  interest  in  eighteen  ice  plants  in  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  is  president  of  the  Ada 
ce  and  Cold  Storage  Company.  Other  stockholders  and 
lireetors  are:  T.  G.  McCrosky,  of  Kansas  City,  who 

vas  for  a number  of  years  president  of  the  Livestock 
Exchange  at  Kansas  City,  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Hamilton,  a 
Tominent  physician  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Erick  has  a sister.  Miss  Anna  Erick,  who  for  a 
lumber  of  years  has  been  assistant  treasurer  of  Swift 
b Company,  packers,  of  Chicago,  and  is  in  charge  of 
" :he  Kansas  City  offices  of  that  concern.  Mr.  Erick  is 
a,  member  of  the  Elks  Lodge  and  a director  in  the  Ada 
lommercial  Club.  He  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
[ce  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Southwestern 
[ce  Manufacturers’  Association  and  has  served  as  a mem- 
aer  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  former.  He  is 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  gas  and  oil  industry 
n the  vicinity  of  Ada  and  also  has  other  property  inter- 
ests in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  He  is  a man  of  practical 
commercial  ideas  and  a never-tiring  worker  for  the  up- 
building of  the  town. 


De.  E.  B.  Stobaugh.  In  the  days  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  that  large  area  which  included  the  southern  part 
of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  the  region  was  much  less  health- 
ful than  at  present,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of 
malaria,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  ague, 
or  “chills  and  fever.”  Many  white  settlers  were  forced 
:o  leave  the  region  on  this  account  and  give  up  the  pros- 
oect  of  wealth  and  growing  fortune  in  order  to  save  the 
realth  of  themselves  and  their  families.  It  was  not 
until  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  leading  doctors 
of  the  Chickasaw  country  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  in  a systematic  and  scientific  manner,  but  since 
then  wonders  have  been  accomplished.  Among  the  fore- 
most workers  in  this  line  has  been  Dr.  F.  B.  Stobaugh, 
who  settled  at  Mannsville  in  1901.  So  successful  has 
he  been  that  it  has  been  several  years  since  he  has 
treated  a ease  of  malaria  that  originated  in  his  terri- 
tory, and  during  the  year  1914  he  treated  but  one  case 
of  typhoid  fever.  An  account  of  the  ridding  of  this 
country  of  malaria  would  make  one  of  the  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  its  development. 

Doctor  Stobaugh  was  born  at  Choctaw,  Arkansas, 
January  9,  1866,  a son  of  William  and  Mintie  (Trai- 
wick)  Stobaugh.  His  father  and  paternal  grandfather 
were  Confederate  soldiers.  The  latter,  who  was  captain 
and  chaplain  in  the  Sixteenth  Arkansas  Volunteer  Eegi- 


ment,  was  fatally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  thirty 
minutes  after  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell.  Wil- 
liam Stobaugh,  the  Doctor’s  father,  was  a pioneer  set- 
tler in  Arkansas.  He  was  a member  of  the  Nineteenth 
Arkansas  Volunteer  Infantry  of  the  Confederate  States 
army  and  during  the  war  was  wounded  and  left  for 
dead  on  the  field  at  Covington,  Kentucky.  He  was  found 
by  Union  soldiers,  who  were  scouring  the  field  after  the 
battle,  one  of  them  being  attracted  to  the  wounded  Con- 
federate by  the  Masonic  button  on  his  coat.  They  picked 
him  up,  treated  him  tenderly  and  nursed  him  back  to 
health.  He  accompanied  them  to  Indiana,  where  he  re- 
mained a few  years  before  returning  to  Arkansas.  On 
his  return  home  he  assisted  in  rebuilding  his  part  of  the 
country  and  did  a good  deal  to  help  the  poor.  In  1876 
he  entered  into  the  mill  business  at  Choctaw  and  has 
continued  in  it  up  to  the  present  time.  Doctor  Sto- 
baugh’s  paternal  ancestry  were  of  German  origin.  His 
mother ’s  people  were  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  his  genealog- 
ical line  has  been  traced  back  many  generations,  show- 
ing a close  connection  with  the  royal  house  of  Scot- 
land. 

F.  B.  Stobaugh  acquired  -but  a meager  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Arkansas  and  was  advanced  only 
to  the  third  grade  when  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
tered the  Clinton  Male  and  Female  Academy  at  Clinton, 
Arkansas.  He  finished  the  course  there  in  three  and  a 
half  years,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Afterwards  he  taught  school  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  studied  medicine.  He  took  his  first  course  of 
lectures  in  1888-89  and  a second  course  in  1889-90,  and 
thereafter  for  six  years  was  engaged  in  practice,  com- 
pleting his  medical  degree  work  in  1898.  For  eleven 
years  he  practiced  at  Holland,  Arkansas,  moving  from 
there  in  1901  to  Mannsville,  of  which  place  he  has  since 
been  a resident.  He  is  a member  of  the  Johnston  County, 
Oklahoma  State  and  American  Medical  associations,  and 
has  for  four  years  been  president  of  the  county  organi- 
zation. In  1906  he  completed  a post-graduate  course 
in  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic,  and  another  post-gradu- 
ate course  in  1908  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
In  Freemasonry  Doctor  Stobaugh  is  well  advanced,  be- 
ing a member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Mannsville,  of  which 
he  was  senior  deacon  eighteen  years  and  has  been  mas- 
ter two  years;  also  of  Chapter  No.  40,  E.  A.  M.,  the 
Council  of  Tishomingo  and  the  Commandery  at  Ardmore. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Woodmen’s  and  Odd  Fellows’ 
lodges.  His  medical  ability  is  recognized  throughout  this 
section  and  he  is  now  serving  as  city  health  officer  of 
Mannsville,  being  also  a member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. Aside  from  his  profession  he  takes  an  active  inter- 
est in  agriculture,  owning  a valuable  farm  near  Manns- 
ville that  his  son  is  cultivating. 

Doctor  Stobaugh  was  first  married,  May  lo,  1892,  at 
Holland,  Arkansas,  to  Miss  Agnes  Garrett.  He  was  mar- 
ried again  at  Holland,  October  30,  1901,  to  Miss  Kath- 
erine Mabry.  His  children  are:  J.  Guy,  now  twenty- 

two  years  old,  who  spent  two  years  in  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  is  engaged  in  farming  near  Mannsville, 
as  above  mentioned,  and  Margaret  Helen,  aged  thirteen. 
Doctor  Stobaugh  has  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  namely : 
John  T.  Stobaugh,  an  attorney  at  Tishomingo ; William 
Eiley  Stobaugh,  a farmer  at  Big  Branch,  Arkansas; 
Mrs.  Lizzie  C.  Jennings,  who  is  the  widow  of  a lumber 
dealer  and  resides  at  Durant,  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs.  Nettie 
G.  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  a farmer  and  druggist  at  Alex, 
Oklahoma. 

Joseph  A.  Bartles.  The  many  interests  and  activities 
so  firmly  established  and  long  sustained  by  the  late  Col. 
J.  H.  Bartles,  the  founder  of  the  two  flourishing  cities 
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of  Bartlesville  and  Dewey,  are  now  lieing  capably  con- 
tinued through  his  son,  Joseph  A.  Bartles,  of  Dewey. 

Joseph  A.  Bartles  was  born  on  Turkey  Creek  in  Chero- 
,kee  Nation  December  15,  187-1,  a son  of  Col.  J.  II.  and 
Nannie  M.  Bartles,  and  a grandson  of  Chief  Journey- 
cake,  prominent  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Delaware 
Tribe  and  a Baptist  preacher  and  missionary.  This  is 
sullieient  reference  to  Mr.  Bartles  ’ family,  since  space 
is  given  to  his  father  on  other  pages. 

.Joseph  A.  Bartles  now  lives  within  about  four  miles 
of  his  birthplace,  and  his  home  has  been  in  Washington 
County  ])ractically  all  his  life.  He  gained  his  first  les- 
ions at  the  knees  of  his  mother,  and  then  attended  a 
l)rivate  school.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Bacone,  near  the  City  of  Muskogee,  and  after 
three  or  four  years  there  entered  the  Kirkwood  Military 
Academy  in  Missouri.  His  ambition  at  that  time  was  to 
enter  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and  it  was  in 
])ieparation  for  this  that  he  attended  the  Kirkwood 
institution.  However,  after  three  years  he  left  school 
and  abandoned  his  intention  of  becoming  a military 
officer.  Returning  home,  he  found  employment  in  look- 
ing after  his  father ’s  interests  and  in  business  for  him- 
self. He  first  took  charge  of  a cattle  outfit  for  his 
father,  and  retained  his  relations  with  the  cattle  business 
until  about  six  years  ago.  From  1900  to  1908,  he  was 
in  the  general  merchandise  business  at  Dew'ey.  For  a 
number  of  years,  however,  he  has  been  an  active  factor 
in  the  develojiment  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
Northern  Oklahoma.  He  is  president  of  the  Delaware- 
Cherokee  Oil  Company,  is  treasurer  of  the  Bartles  Oil 
Company  and  president  of  the  Dewey  Gas  Company. 
Most  of  his  time  is  now  given  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry, 
and  also  to  farming  and  the  handling  of  real  estate, 
both  city  and  farm  property.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Dewey,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  stockholders  of  the  Interurban  Railroad  built 
between  Bartlesville  and  Dewey. 

As  a substantial  business  man  and  public  spirited  citi- 
zen, Mr.  Bartles  has  come  into  useful  relations  with  many 
prominent  enterprises  in  his  section  of  the  state. 
Throughout  his  active  career  he  has  voted  and  worked 
with  the  republican  party,  and  was  defeated  by  seventy- 
seven  votes  as  republican  candidate  for  delegate  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  In  Masonry  he  has 
attained  thirty-two  degrees  in  Scottish  Rite,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  affiliates  with  the 
Kniglits  of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  was  a subscriber  to  the  bonds  issued 
for  the  building  of  the  Elks’  Home  at  Bartlesville.  In 
religious  matters  he  was  reared  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  his  grandfather  was  a prominent  member  and 
preacher.  On  June  18,  1913,  Mr.  Bartles  married  Miss 
Edith  Ross  of  Oklahoma  City.  They  lost  their  two 
children,  Nancy  Jane  and  Mary  Jean. 

Finis  E.  Riddle.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  been 
signally  fortunate  in  enlisting  on  the  bench  of  its 
Supreme  Court  the  services  of  lawyers  and  jurists  of  high 
personal  and  professional  standing,  and  as  an  associate 
justice  of  this  tribunal,  as  well  as  a representative  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  this  vigorous  young  commonwealth. 
Judge  Riddle  merits  definite  recognition  in  this  history, 
as  does  he  also  by  reason  of  his  prominence  as  a loyal 
and  progressive  citizen  of  the  state. 

Judge  Riddle  was  born  in  Moore  County,  Tennessee, 
in  Jnly,  1870,  and  is  a son  of  Martin  V.  and  Theresa 
(Tucker)  Riddle,  both  likewise  natives  of  Tennessee, 
where  the  father  still  maintains  his  home,  having  cele- 
biated  in  1914  his  seventy-seventh  birthday  anniversary, 
his  wife,  who  was  a daughter  of  a prominent  and  hon- 
ored physician  of  Tennessee,  having  passed  to  the  life 


eternal  in  January,  1911.  Martin  V.  Riddle  is  a man 
of  strong  character  and  symmetrical  intellectuality,  many 
years  of  his  active  life  having  been  devoted  to  effective 
service  as  a teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  native  state, | 
where  he  commands  the  unqualified  esteem  of  all  who! 
know  him.  ! 

He  whose  name  introduces  this  review  acquired  his 
early  edueatiou  under  the  able  direction  of  his  father, 
supplemented  this  by  attending  for  two  years  Maple 
CJollege,  in  Tennessee,  after  which  he  entered  the  Hol- 
brook Normal  College,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  com- 
pleted a higher  academic  course  and  in  a jireliminary  way 
fortified  himself  for  the  technical  study  which  was  soon 
to  engross  his  attention.  In  the  office  of  Samuel  A. 
Billings,  a representative  member  of  the  bar  of  Lynch- 
burg, Tennessee,  he  carefully  prosecuted  the  reading  of 
law  under  most  auspicious  conditions,  and  in  January, 
1894,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state. 
Convinced  that  in  the  progressive  West  were  offered 
splendid  opportunities  for  advancement  and  success  in 
the  profession  of  his  choice,  Judge  Biddle  came  forthwith 
to  Oklahoma  as  now  constituted,  and  made  settlement  at 
Chickasha,  Indian  Territory,  this  thriving  city  being  now 
the  capital  or  judicial  center  of  Grady  County.  There 
he  engaged  in  the  active  general  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  his  ability  and  earnest  application  soon 
gained  to  him  precedence  and  high  reputation  as  a ver- 
satile trial  lawyer  and  well  equipped  counselor.  He 
became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  that 
section  of  the  territory  and  was  retained  in  nearly  all  of 
the  important  and  intricate  eases  presented  in  the  various 
territorial  courts,  his  practice  having  become  one  of 
extensive  and  important  order  long  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  At  Chickasha  he  con- 
tinued his  successful  professional  endeavors  until  April, 
1914,  when  he  was  apjminted  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Chief  Justice  Hayes,  this  term  ending  in  Jan- 
uary, 1913.  While  thus  serving,  and  that  with  marked 
ability,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Riddle 
has  continued  his  residence  at  Chickasha,  and  it  may 
consistently  be  said  that  he  is  one  of  the  progressive  and 
public-spirited  citizens  who  have  been  specially  influential 
in  the  civic  and  material  development  and  upbuilding  of 
that  city.  Since  1904  Judge  Riddle  has  been  eligible  for 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
before  which  tribunal  he  has  presented  a number  of 
important  causes.  He  is  an  appreciative  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  an  influential  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and  the  Grady 
County  Bar  Association,  of  which  latter  he  was  presi- 
dent in  1912. 

In  politics  .Judge  Riddle  is  a staunch  and  effective 
exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  At  Chickasha  he  is  affiliated 
with  Washita  Valley  Lodge,  No.  143,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
of  which  he  is  past  chancellor,  and  with  the  lodges  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  the  year  1896  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  .Tudge 
Riddle  to  Miss  Letitia  Cloud,  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Lockie  Cloud,  of  Gainesville,  Texas.  Mr.  Cloud  was  one 
of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  great  cattle 
industry  under  the  old  regime  of  the  open  range  and  his 
operations,  of  large  ramifications,  extended  also  into 
Indian  Territory.  He  still  maintains  his  residence  in 
the  Lone  Star  State,  his  wife  being  deceased.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Riddle  have  one  daughter,  Frances  Alee  Biddle, 
who  was  born  in  1900  and  who  has  shown  herself  to  be  a 
true  daughter  of  the  great  West,  especially  in  her  skill 
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as  an  equestrienne.  Her  fine  horseniansliijr  gained  for 
her  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  in  1914. 

Jack  T.  Jones.  Among  the  men  who  have  been  active 
in  the  development  of  Oklahoma  City’s  interests  in  the 
line  of  real  estate,  there  is  undoubtedly  no  better  known 
figure  than  Jack  T.  Jones.  Coming  to  this  city  in  1903 
as  a traveling  salesman,  he  soon  realized  the  opportuni- 
ties opening  up  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
magic  municipality,  and  during  the  last  six  years  his 
' activities  in  the  realty  field  have  probably  accomplished 
as  much  for  the  advancement  of  his  adopted  community 
as  those  of  any  other  individual.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of  the  Higgins- Jones  Eealty 
Company,  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  concerns  in 
; the  state. 

I Jack  T.  Jones  was  born  at  Thomastown,  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  September  15,  1868,  and  is  a son  of  Enoch 
! H.  and  Margaret  (Gardner)  Jones,  natives  of  Wales. 
His  early  advantages  were  not  unusual  in  character,  but 
he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Thomastown,  and  being 
a studious  youth,  with  a retentive  mind,  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  and  secured  a good  public  school 
education.  On  completing  his  studies,  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  the  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  at 
i Alliance,  Ohio,  follow'ing  which  he  became  a traveling 
salesman  for  New  York  and  Cincinnati  houses  and  in 
I this  capacity  came  to  Oklahoma  City,  in  1903.  Being 
i favorably  impressed  by  the  new  city,  he  made  his  head- 
I quarters  here,  and  while  engaged  in  traveling  over  a 
wide  territory  for  several  firms,  invested  his  earnings  in 
li  real  estate  here,  with  such  success  that  in  1909  he  gave 
up  all  other  interests  to  devote  his  time  to  the  real  estate 
business.  He  early  became  interested  in  buying  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  he 'platted  and  sold  off  in  town 
lots,  among  these  being  such  well  known  subdivisions 
as  Higgins  Heights  and  Jones  Grove.  He  continues  to 
I be  a holder  of  much  valuable  property  in  Oklahoma  City 
J and  a live  wire  in  the  handling  of  such  property,  and 
f lives  in  a handsome  home  of  his  own,  at  No.  2807  Classen 
Boulevard. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a Knight 
Templar  and  a Shriner,  and  has  brought  distinction  to 
his  order  and  his  state  by  being  recognized  by  the 
I Imperial  Council  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order,  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  being  elected  as  imperial 
' captain  of  the  guard  of  that  body.  This  position  places 
him  in  position,  if  the  regular  order  is  followed,  to 
reach  the  topmost  official  round  of  the  ladder  in  a very 
few  years.  He  is  also  past  illustrious  potentate  of  the 
India  Temple,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Jones  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  the  country  residing  in  Oklahoma.  One  of  his  chief 
assets  in  gaining  success  in  life  has  been  his  marvelous 
memory  of  men,  their  names  and  their  faces,  it  being 
said  that  he  can  call  more  men  by  their  names  through- 
out the  country  than  almost  any  man  living.  Jack  Jones, 
as  he  is  everywhere  known,  is  also  as  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  City  as  any  other  man,  and  his 
cheerful  countenance  never  fails  to  brighten  the  faces  of 
those  he  meets.  He  carries  a sunny  smile  that  never 
darkens  or  rubs  off,  and  in  his  contact  with  people  of  all 
classes  he  is  ever  an  inspiration  and  a helpful  spirit. 
To  use  a colloquialism,  he  is  a ^‘booster  of  the  tjlood 
loyal,”  always  liberal  in  his  support  of  everything  of- 
fered that  promises  for  the  betterment  of  the  city  and 
state,  and  his  friends  and  admirers  are  only  restricted  in 
number  by  those  who  know  him  well.  There  is  never  any 
limit  to  his  energy  or  his  willingness  to  keep  up  his  end 
of  any  load,  any  more  than  there  is  to  his  congenial  con- 
duct toward  those  whom  he  meets. 


Mr.  Jones  was  married  at  Oklahoma  City,  January  16, 
1907,  to  Miss  Estelle  Higgins,  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Higgins,  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  Susan  A.  (Erwin) 
Higgins,  a native  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

Baxter  Taylor.  Shortly  before  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma  ah  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union 
and  after  Gov.  Eobert  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  had  re- 
turned home  from  a lecture  in  which  Oklahoma  had  been 
included,  that  executive  said  to  his  nephew,  Baxter 
Taylor,  that  Oklahoma  was  in  need  of  ambitious,  indus- 
trious young  men.  “Go  out  to  that  country,  Baxter,” 
he  said.  “Go  to  Atoka.  I’ve  been  there  recently  and 
the  town  wants  a newspaper  man.  Get  yourself  a plant 
and  go  into  business.  Statehood  is  coming  soon,  and 
when  it  comes  you  can  enter  the  practice  of  law  and 
make  a success.  ’ ’ 

Baxter  Taylor  heeded  his  uncle’s  advice  and  came  to 
the  West.  He  established  his  residence  at.  Atoka  in  1906. 
the  year  before  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union, 
and  here  he  became  editor  of  the  Atoka  Democrat.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  held  an  editorial  position  on  the 
Courier,  at  Bristol,  Tennessee. 

The  removal  of  Baxter  Taylor  to  Oklahoma  w’as  his- 
torically significant  to  himself,  and  that  significance  is 
the  basis  of  some  interesting  events  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Oklahoma.  When  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, became  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
his  early  acts  was  the  appointment  of  Nathaniel  G.  Tay- 
lor, of  Tennessee,  as  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs. 
Johnson  and  Taylor  had  been  opponents  in  Tennessee 
politics,  but  both  had  represented  that  State  in  Congress, 
where  their  superficial  political  enmity  was  absorbed  by 
their  comradeship.  Commissioner  Taylor  made  a visit  to 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  found  the  need 
of  more  military  protection  for  the  frontier  settlers. 
Upon  his  recommendation  Fort  Sill  was  founded,  in  the 
late  ’60s.  Taylor  visited  a number  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  here  familiarized  himself  with 
points  that  are  now  of  great  historic  interest,  the  while 
he  formed  a friendship  with  John  Eoss,  chief  of  the  Cher- 
okees.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  his  son 
Alfred,  who  later  served  with  distinction  as  congressman 
from  Tennessee,  and  by  Henry  M.  Stanley,  a journalist, 
connected  with  a Cincinnati  commercial  paper,  and  who 
later  achieved  worldwide  reputation  through  the  medium 
of  his  great  explorations  in  Africa.  The  building,  there- 
fore, in  Oklahoma  as  now  constituted,  of  one  of  the 
most  important  military  posts  in  the  United  States  had 
its  inspiration  and  inception  in  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Baxter  Taylor. 

The  other  specially  interesting  and  somewhat  coinci- 
dental thing  is  that  Mr.  Taylor  now  lives  in  a community 
that  was  visited  during  the  Civil  war  by  John  T.  Thomas, 
a soldier  in  the  Confederate  command  of  General  Price. 
Thomas  traversed  the  Indian  Territory  on  his  way  to 
Texas,  in  which  state  he  became  a pioneer  settler  of 
Kauffman  County,  where  his  marriage  was  solemnized. 
In  later  years  the  family  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  it 
was  at  Bristol,  that  state,  in  1907,  that  Baxter  Taylor 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Love  Thomas,  As  the 
forebears  of  each  had  been  granted  definite  jiioneer 
experience  in  the  West,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  set  out 
for  the  same  great  section  of  our  national  domain,  here 
to  initiate,  under  conditions  far  different  than  those  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  their  wedded  life. 

Baxter  Taylor  was  born  at  Happy  Valley,  or  Watanga 
Point,  as  the  place  is  likewise  known,  in  Carter  County, 
Tennessee,  on  the  20th  of  .Tanuary,  1877.  He  is  a son 
of  James  P.  Taylor,  who  is  the  eldest  brother  of  Eobert 
and  Alfred  Taylor,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
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men  tliat  Tennessee  lias  produced.  Janies  P.  Taylor  is  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  enlture,  but  of  a nature  to 
rvhom  publicity  and  notoriety  are  abhorrent.  He  has, 
therefore,  spent  his  life  quietly  with  his  family  and  his 
books.  "Whatever  ambitions  he  may  have  cherished  in 
his  youth  as  tending  to  statesmanship  he  transmitted  to 
his  younger  brothers,  Eobert  and  Alfred,  who  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  their  excellent  training  in  their  young 
manhood  and  each  of  whom  has  served  as  governor  of 
Tennessee.  In  recent  years  James  P.  Taylor  has  to  some 
extent  devoted  his  attention  to  literary  work.  One  of 
his  recent  productions,  a monologue  that  was  inspired 
by  the  gi-eat  European  war  and  that  is  written  in  classi- 
cal blank  verse,  represents  the  war  demon  as  speaking, 
and  it  has  been  by  high  authorities  pronounced  one  of 
the  literary  masterpieces  called  forth  by  the  terrible  con- 
flict of  military  forces  in  Europe. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Baxter  Taylor 
was  Mary  Susan  George,  and  she  is  a daughter  of  James 
D.  George,  who  was  a native  of  Tennessee  and  who 
became  a pioneer  settler  of  Grayson  County,  Texas,  he 
being  well  remembered  by  hundreds  of  former  Texans 
who  are  now  living  in  Southern  Oklahoma.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  George  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  daugh- 
ter Mary  Susan,  who  was  reared  in  the  home  of  kinsfolk 
in  Tennessee,  her  father  never  having  seen  her  from 
the  time  of  her  infancy  until  she  had  become  a woman. 

The  early  education  of  Baxter  Taylor  was  acquired 
in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  and  after  a course  in 
the  high  school  at  Johnson  City  he  eventually  entered 
Washington  College,  that  state,  where  he  pursued  higher 
academic  studies.  In  preparation  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession he  entered  the  law  department  of  Cumberland 
University,  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated as  a member  of  the  class  of  1901  and  from  which 
he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Shortly 
afterward  he  became  identified  with  newspaper  work, 
and  prior  to  coming  to  Oklahoma  he  had  been  associate 
editor  of  a paper  at  Bristol,  Tennessee,  as  previously 
noted  in  this  context. 

In  early  manhood  Mr.  Taylor  was  a close  companion 
and  a veritable  protege  of  his  distinguished  uncle,  Hon. 
Eobert  Taylor,  former  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  this 
honored  kinsman  made  it  possible  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation under  auspicious  circumstances. 

Mr.  Taylor  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Atoka  in 
1907,  and  a little  later  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of 
the  County  Court  of  Atoka  County,  being  the  second 
incumbent  of  this  office  after  Oklahoma  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  statehood.  He  holds  unequivocal  prestige  as 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  this  section 
of  the  state  and  controls  a large  and  representative  prac- 
tice. He  liolds  membership  in  the  Atoka  County  Bar 
Association  and  the  Atoka  Commercial  Club,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  have  three  children:  James  P. 

is  a scion  of  the  forth  generation  of  the  family  to  bear 
this  personal  or  Christian  name;  Baxter,  Jr.,  is  named 
in  honor  of  his  father;  and  Eobert  Love  Taylor  will  in 
his  generation  perpetuate  the  name  of  one  of  Tennessee’s 
greatest  men. 

James  H.  Johnston.  It  is  specially  gratifying  to 
accord  in  this  volume  specific  recognition  to  so  large  a 
number  of  the  representative  factors  in  the  educational 
circles  of  Oklahoma,  and  among  the  able  and  highly  es- 
teemed members  of  the  pedagogic  profession  who  are 
holding  responsible  and  important  educational  office  in 
the  state  is  Professor  James  Harvey  Johnston,  who  is 
the  efficient  and  popular  superintendent  of  the  public 


schools  of  the  City  of  Marietta,  judicial  center  of  Love 
County. 

Professor  Johnston  claims  the  Lone  Star  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  is  a scion  of  sterling  pioneer  fami^ 
lies  of  that  commonwealth  and  his  paternal  ancestors 
came  from  Scotland  arrd  settled  in  the  Carolinas  in  thd  j 
Colonial  period  of  our  national  history,  representatives  , 
of  the  name  thence  removing  to  Tennessee  and  becoming 
pioneers  of  that  state.  Eobert  Martin  Johnston,  grand-  i' 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  passed  his  entire  '■ 
life  in  Tennessee,  where  he  was  killed  by  a horse,  when  , 
comparatively  a young  man.  His  widow  later  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  King,  and  in  1850  the  family  removed 
to  Texas,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  and  where  he  became  a pioneer  farmer 
and  cattle  man.  At  the  King  homestead  in  Texas  was  ' 
entertained  General  Zachariah  Taylor,  when  that  gallant 
officer  of  the  Mexican  war  was  passing  through  Texas 
along  the  old  military  road,  on  his  way  to  Mexico.  Mr. 
Johnston’s  maternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  C.  King,  was 
born  and  reared  in  South  Carolina  and  in  1845  became 
a pioneer  settler  near  Omaha,  Morris  County,  Texas, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-growing,  and 
where  he  and  his  wife  continued  to  reside  until  their 
death. 

Professor  Johnston  was  born  at  Omaha,  Texas,  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1867,  and  is  a son  of  James  Harvey 
Johnston,  Sr.,  and  Mary  (King)  Johnston,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  at  Loudon,  Loudon  County,  Tennessee,  , 
in  1836,  and  the  latter  of  whom  W'as  likewise  born  in 
Eastern  Tennessee,  in  1837.  Both  passed  the  closing 
years  of  their  lives  at  Omaha,  Texas,  where  the  father 
died  in  1910  and  the  mother  in  1912.  James  H.  John- 
ston, Sr.,  was  a youth  at  the  time  of  the  family  immigra- 
tion to  Texas,  where  he  was  reared  to  manhood  and 
w'here  his  marriage  w'as  solemnized.  He  became  a suc- 
cessful ranchman  and  influential  and  honored  citizen  of 
Morris  County,  and  was  there  called  upon  to  serve  many 
years  in  local  offices  of  public  trust,  including  those  of 
county  commissioner  and  justice  of  the  peace,  besides 
which  he  represented  Morris  County  in  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature, his  political  allegiance  having  been  given  to  the 
democratic  party.  He  was  a valiant  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy for  four  years,  representing  practically  the  en- 
tire duration  of  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a member  of 
Sutton’s  Brigade  and  took  part  in  numerous  important 
engagements.  He  was  a double-cousin  of  Clementine 
and  Eichard  "Wilson,  members  of  the  celebrated  million- 
aire New  York  family  of  that  name.  He  was  promi- 
nent as  a member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  for  a 
long  period  of  years  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  zeal- 
ous members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  their  children 
the  eldest  is  Polina,  who  resides  at  Tishomingo,  Okla- 
homa, and  is  the  widow  of  Albert  Curlee,  a contractor 
and  builder  by  vocation.  Elizabeth  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  she  having  been  the  wife  of  Peter 
F.  Holder.  James  H.,  Jr.,  of  this  review,  was  the  next 
in  order  of  birth.  Louise  is  the  wife  of  William  B. 
Wright,  a prosperous  farmer  near  Omaha,  Texas.  Edna 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  as  the  wife  of  John 
C.  Davis,  who  is  a farmer  near  Omaha,  Texas.  Dr. 
Lewis  Johnston,  youngest  of  the  children,  was  afforded 
the  advantages  of  Nashville  University,  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  of  Dallas  University,  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
in  the  medical  department  of  which  latter  he  was  gradu- 
ated, and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Jordantown,  Texas. 

Professor  James  II.  Johnston  received  in  his  native 
town  the  equivalent  of  a . high-school  education,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  initiated  his  pedagogic  career  by  teach- 
ing in  the  Texas  schools  during  the  winter  terms.  Through 
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his  service  as  a teacher  he  earned  the  money  which 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  higher  education.  For  two 
years  he  was  a student  in  the  Sam  Houston  Normal 
School,  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  and  in  this  connection  his 
mental  alertness  and  assiduity  were  shown  in  an  em- 
IJhatic  way,  for  he  completed  within  the  two  years  the 
work  of  the  junior  or  third  year.  He  left  this  school 
in  1892,  and,  having  won  a Peabody  scholarship  in  Pea- 
body Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  he  at- 
tended that  institution  one  year  and  received  therefrom 
the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction.  Out  of  115  con- 
testants for  this  Peabody  scholarship  Professor  Johnston 
was  one  of  the  three  who  received  the  award.  He  was 
graduated  in  the  University  of  Nashville  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  1895,  and  received  therefrom  the  well 
earned  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  two  years  there- 
after he  taught  in  the  schools  of  Omaha,  Texas,  and  he 
next  held,  for  one  year,  a professorship  in  Jeff  Davis 
College,  at  Pittsburg,  that  state.  The  following  three 
years  found  him  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Emerson 
College,  at  Campbell,  Texas,  and  thereafter  he  was  for 
three  years  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school 
at  Denton,  Texas.  In  1907,  the  year  that  marked  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood.  Professor  John- 
ston became  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at 
Tishomingo,  county  seat  of  Johnston  County,  this  state, 
where  he  continued  his  service  in  this  capacity  until  the 
autumn  of  1914,  when  he  assumed  his  present  office, 
that  of  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  Marietta,  where  he  has  under  his  direction  two  well 
equipped  schools,  with  a corps  of  sixteen  efSeient  teach- 
ers and  with  an  enrollment  of  600  pupils. 

Professor  Johnston  shows  his  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  his  profession  by  his  unbounded  enthusiasm  in 
his  work,  and  he  himself  continued  an  ambitious  stu- 
dent, with  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  course 
of  life  offers  opportunities  for  advancing  education.  It 
may  thus  be  understood  that  he  is  distinctly  progressive 
and  systematic  in  his  labors  and  that  his  enthusiasm 
is  made  infective  as  touching  both  teachers  and  students 
who  come  under  his  influence.  He  has  been  a valued 
instructor  in  summer  normal  schools  in  both  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  and  has  taken  courses  on  educational  subjects 
by  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  best  cor- 
respondence schools — notably  those  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  and  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Professor  Johnston  is  a staunch  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  democratic  party  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  active  and  earnest  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
He  has  served  many  years  as  Sunday  school  superintend- 
ent and  is  now  teacher  of  the  young  men’s  Bible  class 
in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Marietta.  The  Professor  is 
actively  identified  not  only  with  the  Love  County  Teach- 
ers’ Association,  but  also  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Teach- 
ers’ Association.  He  is  affiliated  with  Marietta  Lodge, 
No.  102,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he 
is  past  master ; and  with  Tishomingo  Chapter,  Eoyal 
Arch  Masons,  and  Tishomingo  Council,  Eoyal  & Select 
Masters.  At  Tishomingo  he  holds  membership  also  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  and  at  Marietta 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  camps  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

At  Omaha,  Texas,  in  1899,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Professor  Johnston  to  Miss  Claudia  Ward,  and 
they  have  three  children,  whose  names  and  respective 
dates  of  birth  are  here  noted:  Laura,  July  25,  1900; 

Julius,  August  2,  1905;  and  Mary,  September  14,  1907. 

William  E.  Dicken,  M.  D.  The  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  been  signally  favored  in  having  drawn  within  her 
liorders  an  admirable  coterie  of  physicians  and  surgeons 


who  have  thoroughly  equipped  themselves  for  their 
responsible  and  exacting  vocation  and  who,  through. their 
character  and  services,  have  maintained  the  standard  of 
the  profession  at  a high  mark  in  this  vigorous  young 
commonwealth.  The  consistency  of  this  statement  finds 
definite  voucher  in  consideration  of  the  status  of  Doctor 
Dicken,  who  has  signally  dignified  and  honored  his  pro- 
fession during  somewhat  more  than  a decade  of  active 
and  successful  practice  in  Oklahoma  City  and  who,  as  a 
representative  physician  and  surgeon  of  high  attain- 
ments, is  fully  entitled  to  recognition  in  this  history  of 
Oklahoma.  A previously  published  record  gives  so  ef- 
fective an  estimate  that  there  is  all  of  consistency  in 
reproducing  at  this  juncture  quotations  therefrom,  with 
but  slight  paraphrase: 

“Dr.  Dicken  has  been  established  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Oklahoma  Cit}'  since  1901,  the  year  that 
marked  his  reception  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the 
city  of  St.  Lquis,  Missouri.  His  period  of  novitiate  was 
brief,  as  he  quickly  gained  success  in  practice  and  be- 
came specially  skilled  in  the  domain  of  surgery.  His 
ambition  to  achieve  the  highest  possible  proficiency  in 
his  chosen  calling  led  him  "to  withdraw  for  a time  from 
active  practice  in  order  to  afford  himself  of  technical 
advantages  and  privileges  through  which  he  has  signifi- 
cantly advanced  himself  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  most  modern  systems  of  medical  and  surgical  science, 
besides  which  his  acquirements  have  made  him  a most 
valuable  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  his  profession 
in  an  objective  way.  In  1905  the  Doctor  did  effective 
post-graduate  work  in  leading  institutions  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  1907  he  made  a trip  abroad  for  further  clin- 
ical experience  and  research  work.  In  Vienna,  Austria, 
he  devoted  special  attention  to  observing  and  assisting 
in  clinical  operations  in  gynecological  surgery,  in  the 
K.  K.  Allgemeines  Krankenhaus,  and  he  also  carried 
his  investigations  into  other  prominent  medical  and  sur- 
■^ical  institutions  of  Europe.  Energetic  and  self-abnegat- 
ing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  his  practice. 
Dr.  Dicken  has  attained  to  enviable  success  in  his  pro- 
fession during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  capital 
city  of  Oklahoma,  and  both  by  training  and  natural 
aptitude  he  ranks  among  the  leaders  in  his  profession, 
without  reference  to  local  confines.  For  some  time  the 
Doctor  occupied  the  chair  of  gynecology  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  Epworth  University,  this  department 
being  now  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. He  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Eailroad,  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society, 
the  Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  He  continues  a close  and  appre- 
ciative student  and  each  year  marks  a distinct  advance- 
ment in  his  reputation  for  skill  and  ability  in  the  voca- 
tion of  which  he  is  a most  worthy  and  popular  repre- 
sentative. ’ ’ 

Dr.  William  Edward  Dicken  was  born  in  Woodford 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1872,  and  is 
a son  of  Eev.  Charles  W.  and  Mary  (Williams)  Dicken. 
His  father  was  a clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky,  and  for 
many  years  was  a prominent  and  honored  representative 
of  the  ministry  of  his  church  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
other  states.  In  the  schools  of  his  native  commonwealth 
Doctor  Dicken  acquired  his  early  education  and  thereafter 
pursued  higher  academic  studies  at  Ogden  College,  in  the 
fine  little  City  of  Bowling  Green,  that  state.  Proper 
literary  education  is  now  fully  recognized  as  virtually  a 
prerequisite  for  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the 
vast  and  varied  knowledge  essential  to  success  in  the  med- 
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ieal  profession,  and  Doctor  Diekeu  is  fortunate  in  having 
been,  al)le  to  fortify  liiinself  most  fully  along  academic 
lines.  In  the  State  of  IMissouri  he  continued  his  studies 
in  turn  in  Westminster  College,  at  Fulton,  and  at  Liberty, 
that  state,  he  completed  his  classical  course  in  William 
Jewell  College.  He  had  early  given  himself  also,  and  with 
such  characteristic  energy  and  ambition,  to  the  study 
of  medicine  that  in  1896,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  enabled  to  ]iass  the  required  examination  that 
entitled  him  to  practice  medicine  in  Missouri.  In  that 
year  he  established  himself  as  a practitioner  at  Kahoka, 
Clark  County,  that  state,  and  later  he  was  graduated  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  from  which  staunch  institution  he  received  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1901,  as  previously  noted 
in  this  context.  In  his  large  and  representative  practice 
in  Oklahoma  City  the  doctor  gives  special  attention  to 
surgery  and  his  reputation  in  this  domain  rests  securely 
ujron  his  splendid  record  of  success  in  the  performing  of 
many  delicate  ojmrations  of  both  major  and  minor  order. 

Doctor  Dieken  constantly  avails  himself  of  the  best 
of  the  standard  and  periodical  literature  of  his  profession 
and  has  personally  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
medical  and  surgical  advancement,  especially  through 
the  medium  of  numerous  papers  which  he  has  carefully 
prepared  and  haS  read  before  the  various  medical  societies 
with  which  he  is  identified  and  which,  with  other  direct 
contributions,  have  been  published  in  medical  journals. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  such  contributions  may 
be  mentioned  those  designated  by  the  following  titles: 

‘ ‘ Some  Steps  Toward  the  Prevention  of  Post-Operative 
Exudates,”  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
of  November  26, 1910 ; ‘ ‘ Intestinal  Obstruction,  ’ ’ a paper 
read  before  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society  in  1912; 
‘‘A  Plea  for  Larger  Abdominal  Incisions  and  Less 
Drainage,  ’ ’ read  before  the  Medical  Association  of  the 
Southwest,  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  1913,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Herald  of  February,  that  year; 

' ‘ Esophago-Tracheal  Fistula,  ’ ’ a case  report  published 
in  the  Medical  Herald  of  December,  1914;  “A  Study  of 
Fifty  Cases  of  Pyosalpink,  ” published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  March,  1914; 
and  ‘ ‘ The  Simplified  Baldy-Webster  Operation,  ’ ’ read 
before  the  Oklahoma  County  Medical  Society  in  1914. 
In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  last  mentioned 
paper  Doctor  Dieken  exhibited  an  instrument  devised  by 
himself  and  designated  as  a uterine  elevator.  This  device 
he  proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  simplifying  the  opera- 
tion described  and  the  instruments  are  now  on  sale  by 
the  leading  medical-instrument  establishments  of  the 
country.  The  doctor  maintains  his  offices  at  518-20  State 
National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  and  his  resi- 
dence is  at  410  West  Tenth  Street. 

An  appreciative  student  of  the  history  and  teachings 
of  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity.  Doctor  Dickem 
is  prominently  identified  with  various  bodies  of  the  same, 
his  York  Bite  affiliations  being  with  Oklahoma  City 
Lodge  No.  36,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Cyrus 
Chapter  No.  7,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  and  Oklahoma  Com- 
mandery  No.  3,  Knights  Templar.  In  the  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Bite  he  has  received  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  degrees  up  to  and  including  the  fourteenth, 
and  he  holds  membership  also  in  India  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  as  well 
as  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

At  Kahoka,  Missouri,  in  1899,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Doctor  Dieken  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Smith,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  Lewis  County,  that  state.  They 
have  one  child,  Virginia  Mildred. 

Boudin OT  Beam.  Few  men  of  the  former  Chickasaw 
Nation  possess  as  much  blood  relationship  to  persons  of 


distinction  and  prominence  as  Boudinot  Beam,  a promi- 
nent farmer  and  stockman  of  Wapanucka,  and  long  iden- 
tified with  public  affairs.  His  mother  is  a daughter  of 
former  Governor  Guy  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  who  now 
lives  in  Sulpliur.  She  is  a sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  LeFlore, 
who  was  mother  of  the  wife  of  former  Governor  Lee 
Cruce  of  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Mary  Fuller,  now  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  a sister  of  Mr.  Beam ’s  father,  has  for 
more  than  forty  years  been  a clerk  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment at  Washington,  while  the  paternal  grandfather, 
Bol)ert  Beam,  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  has  been 
connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
Washington  for  many  years.  Another  sister  of  his  father 
was  the  late  Mrs.  Vinnie  Bea  Hoxey,  after  whom  the 
City  of  Vinita,  Oklahoma,  was  named.  She  made  a name 
for  herself  as  a sculptor,  and  designed  the  statues  of 
Lincoln  and  Admiral  Farragut  now  standing  in  con- 
spicuous ])Ositions  in  the  City  of  Washington.  The  hus- 
bands of  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Hoxey  were  Union  sol- 
diers in  the  Civil  war,  and  the  Government  since  that 
conflict  has  shown  them  many  special  favors. 

The  influence  of  Boudinot  Beam  in  the  public  life  of 
the  old  Chickasaw  Nation  deserves  some  mention  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  Some  of  the  now  notable 
McMurray  Indian  contracts  out  of  which  a law  firm  of 
McAlester  made  $750,000  and  which  were  entered  into 
that  the  Indian  rolls  might  be  kept  clear  of  fraudulent 
claimants,  would  not  have  been  approved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  in  1900  had  enough 
members  of  that  body  agreed  with  Mr.  Ream.  He 
opposed  the  approval  of  the  contracts  on  the  theory  that 
they  were  too  expensive  and  that  there  were  probably 
other  and  more  satisfactory  ways  of  obtaining  the 
desired  ends.  Later,  contracts  similar  to  these  caused 
a scandal  in  public  life  in  Washington,  resulting  in  a 
congressional  investigation.  While  a member  of  the 
Chickasaw  Legislature  Mr.  Beam,  foreseeing  that  state- 
hood was  but  a few  years  distant,  sought  to  have  passed 
a measure  that  would  permit  the  Legislature  to  sub- 
divide the  nation  into  counties  and  request  of  Congress 
the  approval  of  the  act  in  the  passage  of  the  statehood 
enabling  act.  This  measure  was  defeated,  and  its  dis- 
cussion developed  the  fact  that  a majority  of  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  not  anxious  for  statehood. 

At  the  well  known  old  Indian  Territory  town  of 
Boggy  Depot  Boudinot  Beam  was  born  in  1873.  His 
father,  Bobert  L.  Beam,  was  a native  of  Wisconsin,  but 
the  grandfather  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  belonged 
to  an  old  Dutch  family.  Mr.  Beam ’s  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Anna  Guy,  is  a native  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  of  Chickasaw  Indian  blood.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Anna  Addington,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
superintendent  of  Bloomfield  Academy,  an  Indian  school 
at  Hendrix,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Addington  and  her  brother 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  were  taken  to  Massa- 
chusetts by  their  guardian  and  educated  before  return- 
ing to  the  Indian  country.  The  primary  education  of 
Boudinot  Beam  was  acquired  in  the  Chickasaw  Industrial 
Academy  at  Tishomingo.  Later  he  spent  three  years  in 
a preparatory  school  in  Tennessee,  that  being  followed 
by  two  years  in  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville.  His 
career  has  been  an  exceedingly  active  one.  On  leaving 
university  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Tennessee  Regiment 
of  Volunteers  for  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  accorn- 
panied  his  regiment  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  received 
his  discharsre.  Returning  to  Indian  Territory,  he  then 
settled  on  his  farm,  two  miles  from  Wapanucka,  where 
he  has  since  lived,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent 
at  Mannsville.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Legislature,  serving  one 
term  during  the  first  administration  of  Gov.  D.  H.  .lohn- 
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ston.  Later  he  was  office  deputy  United  States  marshal. 
He  lias  served  on  the  board  of  township  trustees  at 
Wapanucka  and  is  a member  of  the  Wapanucka  Board 
of  Education,  in  wliich  position  he  has  shown  an  active 
interest  in  educational  affairs,  and  from  every  point  of 
view  is  one  of  the  community ’s  most  progressive  men. 

April  22,  1901,  he  married  Miss  Mattie  Taylor  of 
Wapanucka.  She  is  a granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
B.  Lloyd  of  Bennington,  a pioneer  missionary  and  min- 
ister of  the  Choctaw  country.  Her  father,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Taylor,  was  an  early  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  Wapa- 
nueka,  and  many  years  ago  was  associated  with  the  Rev. 
Allen  Wright,  a distinguished  Choctaw  minister  and 
historian  who  gave  Oklalioma  its  name.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ream  have  a family  of  six  children:  Mary,  aged 

thirteen;  Vinnie,  aged  eleven;  Boudinot,  aged  nine; 
Helen,  aged  seven;  Lloyd,  aged  five;  and  Lstvinia,  aged 
two.  Mr.  Ream  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  Order.  He  has  served 
until  recently  as  a member  of  the  County  Election  Board 
of  Johnston  County. 

Robert  Elmore  Looney,  M.  D.  In  the  ranks  of  Okla- 
homa ’s  medical  profession,  one  whose  skill  in  the  healing 
art  has  won  for  him  a high  standing  with  the  medical 
faculty  and  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  people 
generally,  is  Dr.  Robert  Elmore  Looney,  who,  since  1908, 
has  been  engaged  in  practice  at  Oklahoma  City.  While 
his  professional  business  is  a large  and  constantly-increas- 
ing one,  making  incessant  and  heavy  demands  upon  his 
time,  Doctor  Looney  has  been  able  to  serve  in  a number 
of  positions  of  importance  to  which  he  has  been  called, 
and  in  which  he  has  displayed  a profound  knowledge  of 
the  most  enlightened  tenets  of  his  calling. 

Robert  E.  Looney  was  born  in  Davidson  County,  Ten- 
nessee, August  12,  1877,  and  is  a son  of  Robert  Taylor 
and  Alice  (Neely)  Looney.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Tennessee,  and  throughout  his  life  Robert  T.  Looney  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  won  success 
through  perseverance  and  untiring  industry.  While  the 
father  was  himself  too  young  for  service  during  the  Civil 
war,  the  family  was  well  represented  in  that  struggle, 
three  of  his  brothers  having  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  public  schools  of  Davidson  County  furnished  Rob- 
ert E.  Looney  with  his  early  education,  following  which  he 
was  a teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Goodlettsville,  Ten- 
nessee, for  two  years.  He  then  entered  upon  his  cherished 
medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1902,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  further  prepared 
himself  for  his  calling  by  spending  one  year  as  interne  at 
the  Davidson  County  Hospital.  Doctor  Looney  entered 
actively  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  1903,  at 
Lindsay.  Indian  Territory,  and  while  there  was  a member 
of  the  Chickasaw  Medical  Society.  To  further  his  studies, 
in  1907  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  did  post- 
graduate work  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  serving  a term  serv- 
ice on  the  resident  staff,  and  on  his  return  to  the  West, 
in  1908,  located  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  been 
engaged  in  a general  practice  to  the  present  time,  now 
occupying  offices  at  No.  622  State  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Through  the  exposition  of  his  skill  and  particular 
talents.  Doctor  Looney  has  attracted  to  himself  a very 
gratifying  patronage  and  has  gained  no  insignificant 
place  among  Oklahoma  City’s  practitioners. 

As  an  educator  in  his  profession.  Doctor  Looney  has 
also  made  his  name  well  known.  In  1908  he  was  profes- 
sor of  physiology  at  the  medical  school  of  Epworth  Uni- 
versity, and  when  this  school  became  a part  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  in  1910,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor  of  obstetrics,  and  in  1915  associate  profes- 


sor of  obstetrics,  a capacity  in  which  he  still  acts.  He 
is  a member  of  the  staffs  of  University  and  St. 
Anthony’s  hospitals,  and  is  attending  obstetrician  of 
the  latter.  Doctor  Looney  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  a charter 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Academy  of  Medicine. 
He  has  always  been  ready  to  contribute  of  his  energies 
and  time  to  the  city’s  interests,  and  from  May,  1909, 
until  May,  1911,  was  city  physician  of  Oklahoma  City. 
In  fraternal  circles.  Doctor  Looney  is  well  known,  being 
a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a member  of  Okla- 
homa City  Lodge  No.  36,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; past  master  of 
Lindsay  (I.  T.)  Lodge  No.  248,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  a 
member  of  all  the  Scottish  Rite  bodies,  of  Oklahoma 
Consistory,  Valley  of  Guthrie,  and  of  India  Temple, 
A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  holds  membership  in  Capital  City 
Lodge  No.  231,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  past  chancellor 
of  Endowment  Lodge  No.  77,  Lindsay,  Indian  Territory. 
He  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Men’s  Dinner  Club, 
the  Oklahoma  City  Rotary  Club,  the  Oklahoma  City  Golf 
and  Country  Club,  and  is  connected  religiously  with 
St.  Luke’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In 
January,  1912,  Doctor  Looney  was  honored  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  personal  staff  of  Governor  Lee  Cruse,  and  in 
1915  was  appointed  on  the  personal  staff  of  Gov.  Robert 
L.  Williams,  and  holds  a commission  as  colonel  thereon. 
He  is  one  of  the  city’s  most  popular  professional  men 
and  his  career  is  being  watched  with  interest  by  a host 
of  friends  and  well-wishers. 

On  September  2,  1903,  Doctor  Looney  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Sallie  Core,  a daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Core,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Doctor  Core 
has  since  about  1905  been  superintendent  of  the  David- 
son County  Hospital.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Looney  have  no 
children.  They  reside  at  their  pleasant  and  attractive 
home,  at  No.  1616  North  Klein  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

William  Gill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  sixty 
years  Atoka  has  been  a center  from  which  have  radiated 
the  missionary  activities  of  some  of  the  oldest  Protestant 
organizations  of  the  two  territories  that  were  combined 
to  form  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  modern  Atoka,  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  seat  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  to  be  found  in  any  community^  of  the  same 
approximate  population  in  the  entire  state.  Here  is 
a chapter  or  association  with  fifty  members — live,  ener- 
getic young  men  of  high  ideals;  young  men  who  have 
made  their  influence  distinctly  and  worthily  felt  in  the 
community.  These  ambitious  young  men  have  crystallized 
sentiment  into  definite  achievement.  They  have  built 
and  maintain  an  association  home  of  their  own  in  the 
business  center  of  the  town,  and  have  equipped  the  same 
with  a modern  gymnasium,  a comprehensive  and  well- 
selected  library,  with  attractive  reading  room,  and  the 
building  is  also  provided  with  an  excellent  and  attract- 
ive assembly  room.  The  ambitious  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, through  recourse  to  various  normal  means  of 
raising  funds  for  the  cause,  have  virtually  obliterated 
the  debt  that  rested  on  them  in  connection  with  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  their  building.  Basket-ball 
has  proved  the  chief  source  of  income,  the  association 
team  having  developed  qualities  of  and  facility  in  play 
that  for  several  years  made  its  members  the  practical 
champions  of  Eastern  Oklahoma.  In  1914  this  team 
defeated  the  best  team  that  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
could  present,  as  well  as  the  admirable  teams  from  the 
East  Central  State  Normal  School  and  the  Southwestern 
State  Normal  School,  of  Oklahoma,  the  only  defeat 
which  the  Atoka  team  encountered  in  that  season  having 
been  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Muskogee  team.  Sun- 
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(lay  evening  services  are  held  at  the  club  and  under 
the  direct  charge  and  auspices  of  the  association  weekly 
religious  services  are  conducted  at  the  county  jail.  Of 
the  association  B.  E.  Stubbs  is  vice  president;  William 
Gill,  secretary;  and  T.  A.  Hicks,  treasurer.  A literary 
and  debating  society  affords  one  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  club  work. 

William  Gill,  to  whom  this  brief  sketch  is  dedicated, 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  loyal,  efficient  and  popular 
workers  in  and  executives  of  the  Atoka  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  in  the  organization  of  which,  in 
1912,  ho  gave  zealous  assistance.  He  has  been  its  secre- 
tary from  the  time  of  organization  to  the  present  and 
has  been  one  of  its  most  active  workers.  His  executive 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  connection  fall  to  him 
naturally,  by  virtue  of  his  being  also  a member  of  and 
prominent  and  inffuential  norker  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  of  Atoka,  of 
which  society  he  is  iiresident. 

His  organizing  and  administrative  ability  was  also 
exomplilied  effectively  in  the  forming  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Democratic  Club  of  Atoka  County,  of  which  or- 
ganization he  is  secretary.  This  club  has  a membership 
of  more  than  100  and  has  made  itself  of  value  to  the 
democratic  party  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  tenets 
and  policies  for  which  that  party  stands  sponsor.  M.  C. 
Haile,  of  Atoka,  is  president  of  this  club;  Paul  Pinson, 
who  is  now  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Oklahoma,  is  vice  in-esident;  and  T.  A. 
Hicks  is  treasurer,  he  being  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  Atoka  County.  The  club  has  fos- 
tered and  assisted  active  democratic  organizations  at 
Stringtown,  Caney  and  Tushka. 

William  Gill  finds  definite  satisfaction  and  pride  in 
claiming  Oklahoma  as  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  no 
young  man  of  the  state  is  more  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
in  the  exploiting  of  its  manifold  advantages  and  attrac- 
tions. He  was  born  at  Shawneetown,  in  the  old  Potta- 
watomie Nation  of  Indian  Territory,  and  1892  was  the 
year  of  his  birth.  He  is  a son  of  J.  H.  Gill,  who  came 
■to  the  Pottawatomie  country  as  a pioneer  of  1889,  who 
served  as  the  first  sheriff  of  Pottawatomie  County,  and 
who  is  now  court  clerk  of  Atoka  County.  His  wife  is 
a daughter  of  Capt.  S.  J.  Scott,  who,  many  years  ago, 
was  licensed  by  the  United  States  Government  as  an 
Indian  trader  at  Shawneetown. 

The  early  education  of  William  Gill  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pottawatomie  and  Atoka  counties, 
to  which  latter  county  he  came  with  his  parents  in  1907, 
the  year  that  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  state- 
hood. As  a youth  he  served  as  a deputy  in  the  office 
of  D.  N.  Self,  the  first  district  clerk  of  Atoka  County, 
and  later,  for  two  years,  he  was  court  reporter  under 
Judge  Baxter  Taylor,  who  was  then  presiding  on  the 
bench  of  the  county  court  and  concerning  whom  individ- 
ual mention  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work.  Later 
Mr.  Gill  was  employed  for  sixteen  months  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas 
Eailroacl  at  Muskogee,  a position  which  he  resigned  to 
engage  in  his  present  business  at  Atoka,  where  he  has 
built  up  a substantial  and  representative  enterprise  in 
the  domain  of  real  estate,  loans  and  insurance.  Mr.  Gill 
has  four  brothers  and  one  sister : Hugh  is  District 

Court  reporter  at  Atoka;  Samuel  S.  is  chief  law  clerk 
in  the  offices  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Eailroacl 
at  Muskogee;  Lee  is  a successful  and  popular  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  Atoka  County;  and  Earnest  and 
Nina,  who  remain  at  the  parental  home  in  Atoka,  are 
attending  the  public  schools. 

The  year  1912  recorded  the  marriage  of  William  Gill 
to  Miss  Ethel  First,  and  they  have  one  child,  Charles 
William,  who  was  born  in  1914. 


Ch.^rles  Alexander  Williams.  Here  and  there, 
throughout  our  country,  will  be  found  the  descendants 
of  a family  that  is  Welsh  in  its  origin  and  ancestry,  and 
Charles  Alexander  Williams  is  the  descendant  of  a Welsh 
family  that  came  to  American  shores  in  early  colonial 
days  and  pioneered  into  Mississippi  when  that  district 
first  began  to  attract  attention.  Many  of  the  name  are 
to  be  found  in  that  state  yet. 

_Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  New  York  City,  on  August 
15,  1881,  and  is  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Brushna- 
han)  Williams.  The  father  was  born  in  Denton,  Texas, 
in  1853,  and  died  in  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  in  1897.  He 
was  a newspaper  editor  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  a 
man  of  prominence  in  his  community  in  both  those  states. 
It  was  about  1878  when  he  went  to  New  York  City  and 
there  had  a position  on  the  New  York  Herald,  his  father- 
in-law,  John  Brushnahan,  being  in  charge  of  the  mechan- 
ical department  in  the  plant  of  the  Herald.  In  1884  he 
returned  to  Texas,  locating  in  Denton,  and  in  1896  he 
moved  to  Oklahoma  and  settled  in  Ardmore.  He  car- 
ried on  newspaiier  work  in  both  those  places,  and  was 
the  editor  of  a very  successful  paper  in  Ardmore  when 
he  died  in  1897. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a Methodist  all  his  life,  and  he  was 
a member  of  the  Masons  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  was  married  soon  after  he  went  to  New  York  City,  to 
Mary  Brushnahan,  w’ho  was  born  in  that  city  in  1865, 
and  she  passed  away  in  Ardmore  in  December,  1913. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  them.  George  is  living  at 
Ardmore  now,  an  employe  of  an  oil  company  there. 
Cecil  is  a banker  in  Kingston,  Oklahoma.  Grace  mar- 
ried Fred  Carr,  and  they  live  in  Ardmore.  Marjorie 
has  elected  a business  career  and  is  now  associated  with 
the  insurance  firm  of  Kirkpatrick  & Hinkel.  Mary,  the 
twin  sister  of  Marjorie,  is  a teacher  in  the  Ardmore 
public  schools.  James  is  associated  in  business  with 
Charles  Alexander,  the  eldest  of  the  family  and  the 
subject  of  this  review. 

Charles  Alexander  Williams  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Texas  as  a boy,  the  schools  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
also  adding  something  to  his  training.  After  the  death 
of  the  elder  Williams,  in  1897,  the  subject,  in  company 
with  his  mother,  took  over  the  management  of  the  Ard- 
more Daily  Chronicle,  and  together  they  conducted  it  for 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  sold  the  plant 
and  Mr.  Williams  connected  himself  with  the  Daily  Ard- 
morite,  continuing  with  that  paper  for  another  two  years, 
after  which  he  took  a road  position  with  the  Penning- 
ton Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  of  Ardmore,  his  terri- 
tory embracing  all  of  Southern  Oklahoma.  He  held  that 
position  until  1910,  and  from  then  until  January  1, 
1914,  he  was  sales  manager  and  buyer  for  the  same  firm. 
On  January  1,  1914,  Mr.  Williams  came  to  Wirt,  Okla- 
homa, and  here  established  a general  merchandise  store, 
which  he  is  now  conducting  on  Main  Street.  This  has 
proved  itself  a successful  venture,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  enterprises  of  a business. nature  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a director  and  stockholder  in  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Eingling,  and  owns  a considerable  real 
estate  in  Ardmore.  He  also  has  an  interest  in  a num- 
ber of  oil  companies  in  the  county,  and  is  identified  with 
other  business  ventures  that  speak  well  for  his  future. 

Like  most  Oklahomans,  Mr.  Williams  is  a democrat, 
and  he  is  a leader  in  local  politics.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  his  precinct  on  the  election  board,  and  has 
iu  other  ways  shown  his  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  has  filled  the 
office  of  vestryman  in  past  years.  He  is  a Mason,  with 
A.  F.  & A.  M.  and  E.  A.  M.  affiliations,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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In  November,  1911,  Mr.  Williams  was  married  in 
Ardmore  to  Miss  Floy  Mullen,  a daughter  of  James  P. 
Mullen,  a well  known  resident  of  Ardmore.  No  children 
have  been  born  to  them. 

J.  K.  Green.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  Mr.  Green 
has  lived  in  and  about  Dewey,  Oklahoma,  and  formerly 
a farmer,  has  now  built  up  a large  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness as  a real  estate  man  with  offices  in  Dewey.  Mr. 
Green  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  the  West,  and  has 
been  identified  with  various  occupations,  but  perhaps 
chiefly  as  a farmer. 

J.  K.  Green  was  born  in  Jessamine  County,  Ken- 
tucky, May  11,  1846,  a son  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Lucy  (Phillips)  Green.  His  father  was  born  in  Cul- 
peper County,  Virginia,  August  27,  1816,  came  to  Eich- 
niond,  Kentucky,  in  childhood,  grew  up  there  and  was 
married  to  Miss  Phillips,  who  was  born  in  Eichmond, 
Kentucky,  August  28,  1816.  He  was  a farmer,  and  he 
and  his  wife  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  he  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son,  J.  K.  Green,  in  Nebraska,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Of  the  seven  children,  the  five  who  reached  maturity 
are:  Mattie  Pair,  deceased;  Lucinda  Lloyd,  deceased; 

Elizabeth  Bailey,  of  Custer  County,  Nebraska;  J.  K. ; 
and  William  Jackson,  who  lives  with  his  brother,  J.  K., 
in  Dewey. 

When  J.  K.  Green  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  went 
with  his  father  to  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  and  grew 
up  and  had  his  education  in  his  native  state.  In  1869, 
a few  years  after  reaching  his  majority,  he  moved  out 
to  Nebraska  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
Custer  County.  He  was  a small  boy  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  the  states,  V)ut  before  its  close  he  got  into 
the  service  and  was  with  a regiment  of  Kentucky  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  seven  months  three  days  under  Major 
Bridgewater.  In  Nebraska  Mr.  Green  did  some  pioneer 
farming/  but  in  1887  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at 
Broken  Bow  and  continued  that  five  years.  Prom 
Nebraska  he  removed  to  Appleton  City  in  St.  Clair 
County,  Missouri,  and  combined  farming  with  the  livery 
business  for  five  years.  Mr.  Green  removed  to  Oklahoma 
in  1899,  and  for  six  years  was  a practical  farmer  on 
land  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Dewey.  He  then 
removed  to  town,  and  has  since  maintained  a real  estate 
oflS.ce,  and  also  has  extensive  interests  in  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  Green  is  a democrat,  and  has  been  a member  of 
the  Christian  Church  for  forty-five  years.  On  May  16, 
1876,  there  was  solemnized  a double  wedding,  at  which 
time  J.  K.  Green  married  Amanda  E.  Bailey,  and  Eliza- 
beth Green,  a sister,  married  Thomas  T.  Bailey,  a brother 
of  Amanda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green’s  marriage  has  been 
blessed  with  seven  children:  Ida,  who  died  at  the  age 

of  ten  months;  Ira  W.,  of  Washington  County,  Okla- 
homa; Artilla  Winifred,  wife  of  A.  C.  Clifford  of  Dewey; 
George  Samuel,  a machinist  in  this  state;  Thomas  L., 
employed  at  Dewey;  James  William,  a farmer;  and 
Mamie,  living  at  home. 

James  William  Maney,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
was  born  January  3,  1862,  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  of  Irish  parentage,  his  father,  Michael  Maney,  and 
his  mother  Johanna  Hartnet,  were  born  and  reared  in 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  near  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
Killarney.  The  grandfather  of  James  William  Maney, 
on  his  father’s  side,  was  a scholar  and  teacher  in  Tralee, 
County  Kerry.  Both  iiarents  came  to  America  in  their 
youth  and  met  for  the  first  time  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Memory  of  their  native  country  drew  them 
together,  and  they  were  married  in  Pittsburg  in  1850. 
Five  children  were  born  to  this  union : Michael,  James 


William,  John,  Anna  and  Margaret.  The  eldest  son, 
Michael,  became  a Catholic  priest,  and  died  in  the  year 
1910.  The  daughter,  Margaret,  died  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Anna  is  living  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  John  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Maney  Brothers  & Company, 
general  contractors,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Prom  Pittsburg, 
Michael  Maney  and  his  wife  went  West  and  became 
pioneers  in  Clark  County,  Iowa,  where  they  reared  a 
sturdy  self  reliant  family. 

James  William  Maney  grew  to  manhood  on  a farm, 
attending  the  public  schools,  and  finishing  his  education 
at  college,  in  Eed  Oak,  Iowa.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  started  in  life  for  himself  with  no  capital  except  his 
hands,  and  a sturdy  ambition.  His  Irish  blood  and  his 
jiioneer  training  helped  to  make  him  the  successful  and 
influential  man  he  has  become.  He  is  in  every  sense  a 
self-made  man,  having  without  financial  assistance 
fought  his  own  way  to  success. 

His  first  position  was  as  a civil  engineer  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailway,  which  he  held  for  four  years, 
severing  his  connection  with  the  railway  company  when 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  starting  in  the  contracting 
business. 

His  first  railroad  contract  was  on  the  Burlington,  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska.  His  next  important  contract 
was  on  the  Chicago  & Northwestern,  when  that  line  was 
built  into  the  unsettled  Black  Hills  country,  in  South 
Dakota.  The  country  then  was  very  sparsely  settled  by 
wliite  people.  Few  white  families  having  ventured  into 
that  portion  of  the  frontier,  and  the  whites  were  largely 
miners,  prospectors  and  cowboys,  while  the  rest  of  the 
population  were  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  Indians.  The  rail- 
road was  built  into  Deadwood,  South  Dakota,  and  over 
this  line  was  shipped  the  wealth  from  the  Homestake 
Mine,  which  became  known  as  the  greatest  silver  mine  in 
tlie  world. 

On  April  22,  1889,  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement, 
and  following  the  opening  of  the  new  country  came  the 
railroads.  James  W.  Maney  has  the  distinction  of  having 
built  the  second  railroad  into  the  new  state.  As  a young 
civil  engineer  and  practical  railroad  builder,  whose  suc- 
cessful experience  as  a railroad  contractor  made  him  well 
known  in  several  western  states,  James  W.  Maney  came 
into  the  new  and  undeveloped  country  of  Oklahoma  in 
August,  1889,  and  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  the 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  state.  He  soon  had 
organized  and  perfected  a staff  of  workmen,  with  ample 
facilities  for  his  business  as  railroad  contractor,  and  he 
lias  handled  some  very  large  contracts  for  railroad  build- 
ing in  the  state.  One  contract  alone  provided  for  the 
construction  of  250  miles  'of  road.  A part  of  many  lines 
in  the  West  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Maney,  and  he 
continued  actively  in  the  railroad  business  and  the  up- 
building of  the  new  state. 

In  1896  he  married  Miss  Alphonsena  Marie  Gerrer. 
Mrs.  Maney  died  in  1912,  the  mother  of  six  children, 
named  Marie,  Beatrice,  Eobert,  Agnes,  Florence,  and 
.lames  W.,  Jr.,  all  of  whom  are  living  with  their  father 
in  the  beautiful  home  in  Oklahoma  City. 

In  1910,  with  other  prominent  men,  he  promoted  the 
building  of  the  El  Eeno  Interurban  Electric  Line, 
between  El  Eeno  and  Oklahoma  City.  In  1912  he  pur- 
chased the  controlling  interest  in  a new  line  of  railroad, 
the  Clinton  and  Oklahoma  Western.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  this  railroad,  and  continued  the  line  for  thirty 
miles  west. 

Ill  1900  he  entered  the  mill  and  grain  business,  build- 
ing and  becoming  president  of  the  Weatherford  Milling 
Company,  the  Canadian  Mill  & Elevator  Company,  the 
Thomas  Milling  Company,  and  the  Maney  Export  Com- 
pany, of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Maney  Milling  Company, 
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of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
mill  and  grain  men  in  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska. 

He  is  a man  of  constructive  enterprise  and  his  entire 
time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  important  con- 
structive works,  and  his  chief  satisfaction  has  been  in 
those  permanent  develoinnents  which  he  has  2Ji'onioted 
and  snjiported. 

He  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
Land  & Irrigation  Project,  which  comprises  a tract  of 
land  of  50,000  acres  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  is  developing  this  land  for 
intense  agricultural  inirposes.  He  owns  many  farms 
scattered  over  Oklahoma,  and  has  large  property  interests 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

James  W.  Maney  is  a memlier  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  being 
the  first  Grand  Knight  of  the  first  council  organized  in 
the  state.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  order  of  Elks. 
Politically  he  is  a democrat,  and  in  1890  was  elected 
county  surveyor  of  Canadian  County,  being  re-elected  for 
the  second  term.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  that  office  by 
election  in  the  county. 

This  is  a brief  outline  of  his  work  and  activities 
during  his  residence  in  Oklahoma,  but  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  value  to  the  material  and  civic  upbuilding 
of  the  state  which  has  resulted  from  the  career  of  this 
enterjirising  man. 

Thomas  G.  Chambers.  A member  of  what  is  uni- 
formly recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  that  of  Ames,  Chambers,  Lowe  & 
Eichardson,  with  offices  at  512-529  American  National 
Bank  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  the  professional  prestige 
of  Mr.  Chambers  is  based  alike  ui)on  his  high  ethical 
ideals,  his  long  and  varied  experience  and  his  distinctive 
achievement  in  the  work  of  his  chosen  vocation.  He  has 
been  a resident  of  Oklahoma  City  since  1895  and  had 
gained  prominence  and  influence  at  the  territorial  bar 
fully  a decade  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the 
Union,  even  as  he  had  previously  been  influential  in 
jirofessional  and  public  activities  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  born  at  Charleston,  the  judicial 
center  of  Coles  County,  Illinois,  in  the  year  1861,  and  is 
a son  of  Dr.  William  M.  and  Mary  (Ingels)  Chambers. 
His  father  was  long  an  honored  and  representative 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Illinois  and  established  his 
residence  at  Charleston,  that  state,  in  1858.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  war  Dr.  Chambers  rendered  effective 
service  in  behalf  of  the  Union  by  having  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Hospital  maintained  in  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Charles- 
ton, Illinois,  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  there  his  death 
occurred  in  November,  1892.  Mrs.  Mary  (Ingels)  Cham- 
bers was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  1877. 

The  public  schools  of  Illinois  afforded  to  Thomas  G. 
Chambers  his  early  educational  advantages,  and  in  1884 
he  was  graduated  in  DePauw  University,  at  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  i)reparation  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession he  was  matriculated  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School, 
in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1886  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  with  incidental  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Chambers  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Coldwater,  Comanche  County,  Kansas,  and  he  continued 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  that  county 
for  nearly  nine  years.  In  1893,  as  candidate  on  the 
straight  democratic  ticket,  he  was  elected  a representa- 
tive of  Comanche  County  in  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
and  in  the  ensuing  general  assembly  he  was  one  of  the 
three  democratic  stalwarts  who  held  the  balance  of 


jjower  in  the  legislative  body,  the  session  having  been 
one  of  unusual  importance  in  the  legislative  and  jiolitical 
annals  of  the  Sunflower  State. 

In  1895  Mr.  Chambers  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Okla- 
homa City,  which  has  since  continued  the  stage  of  his 
able  and  successful  endeavors.  He  has  api>eared  in  con- 
nection with  many  important  litigations  in  both  the 
territorial  and  state  courts,  as  well  as  in  the  Oklahoma 
Federal  courts,  and  though  he  has  been  retained  in 
some  of  the  notable  criminal  cases  in  this  field  of  prac- 
tice, he  has  given  his  preference  to  the  civil  branch  of 
practice,  in  which  his  versatility  and  resourcefulness  as 
an  advocate  have  given  him  specially  high  standing  at 
the  bar  of  the  state,  with  secure  place  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  professional  confreres.  In  April, 
1907,  the  year  that  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
to  statehood,  Mr.  Chambers  was  chosen  city  attorney  of 
Oklahoma  City,  but  after  serving  one  year  he  resigned 
this  office  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  private 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1909  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Ames,  Flynn  & Chambers,  and 
since  1911  he  has  been  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ames, 
Chambers,  Lowe  & Eichardson.  Mr.  Chambers  has  taken 
a vital  and  loyal  interest  in  all  that  has  conserved  the 
civic  and  material  welfare  of  Oklahoma,  and  has  been 
signally  progressive  and  public-spirited,  the  while  he  has 
viewed  with  great  satisfaction  the  marvelous  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  the  vigorous  western  common- 
wealth within  whose  borders  he  has  maintained  his  home 
for  a score  of  years.  He  still  accords  unfaltering 
allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  and  is  influential  in 
the  councils  of  its  Oklahoma  contingent. 

In  the  year  1886  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Chambers  to  Miss  Flora  G.  Gossert,  of  Wabash,  Indiana, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest,  Eobert  W.,  met  a tragic  death  in  the  year  1911, 
having  been  killed  by  lightning  while  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  having  been  twenty-four  years  of  age  at 
the  time;  Thomas  Gavin,  Jr.,  familiarly  known  by  his 
second  personal  name,  is  assistant  United  States  district 
attorney  in  Oklahoma  City;  and  Myron  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  newsj)aper  business  in  this  city. 

C.  D.  Bunch.  To  hold  a public  office  in  Oklahoma  is 
an  undoubted  honor  and  the  experience,  naturally,  has 
its  pleasant  and  its  unpleasant  phases.  To  be  twice 
elected  county  clerk,  with  scarcely  any  opposition  in  the 
second  campaign,  is  the  best  evidence  of  a man ’s  popu- 
larity, his  conscientious  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his 
position  and  the  high  quality  of  his  character.  This  is 
interesting  in  the  career  of  C.  D.  Bunch,  the  present 
county  clerk  of  Coal  County,  who  is  probably  more 
widely  known  as  Dick  Bunch,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  history  in  Coal  County,  probably  his  most 
interesting  experience  was  as  police  judge  of  Lehigh, 
a position  which  he  held  some  years  ago.  Lehigh  is  a 
mining  town  and,  naturally,  is  the  home  of  a large  for- 
eign element,  many  of  whom  are  given  to  the  infraction 
of  law.  Judge  Bunch  in  presiding  over  his  court  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  maintaining  of  order  and 
public  decorum  and  in  the  reformation  of  conditions 
that  without  proper  restraint  would  have  resulted  in 
much  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

C.  D.  (Dick)  Bunch  was  born  in  Ellis  County,  Texas, 
May  31,  1881,  and  is  a son  of  E.  E.  and  M.  A.  (Shires) 
Bunch.  His  father,  who  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  was 
a farmer  of  Texas,  where  he  was  a pioneer  and  engaged 
in  operations  for  many  years,  but  is  now  living  with 
the  mother  in  Coal  County,  Oklahoma.  There  were  five 
children  in  the  family,  as  follows;  C.  D.,  of  this  notice; 
C.  E.,  who  is  a rice  farmer  at  Beaumont,  Texas;  E.  C., 
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who  lives  at  home  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  in  Coal 
County;  Mrs.  Addie  May  Gay,  who  is  the  wife  of  an 
agriculturist  in  Pontotoc  County,  Oklahoma;  and  Miss 
Bessie,  who  is  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Coal 
County. 

C.  D.  Bunch  received  his  rudimentary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Texas,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  began  to  work  on  a farm  at  $15  a month  wages. 
In  1899  he  moved  to  Coal  County,  Oklahoma,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  ginning  cotton,  later  turned  to 
mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  successfully  engaged 
for  several  years,  and  still  later  became  mine  boss  at 
Lehigh.  He  was  elected  county  clerk  in  1912  and  re- 
elected in  1914,  and  attestation  of  his  efficiency  is  given 
in  the  highly  complimentary  report  of  the  state  exam- 
iner and  inspector  of  the  condition  of  his  books  and 
records  at  the  end  of  his  first  term. 

Mr.  Bunch  was  married  September  4,  1909,  at  Krebs, 
Oklahoma,  to  Miss  Sadie  Winnett,  daughter  of  a mining 
engineer  at  Krebs,  who  died  some  time  ago.  One  child 
has  been  born  to  this  union : Eobert  E.,  who  is  four 

years  of  age.  Mr.  Bunch  has  shown  some  interest  in 
fraternal  affairs,  being  a member  of  the  local  lodges  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  L.  O.  0.  M. 
and  Woodmen.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  Coalgate 
Commercial  Club  and  the  Oklahoma  Association  of 
County  Clerks.  He  has  been  prominent  since  his  resi- 
dence at  Coalgate  in  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  enter- 
prises calculated  to  encourage  the  commercial,  social  and 
educational  activities  of  the  community,  and  endeavors 
to  live  up  to  his  motto  that  a man  should  be  truthful, 
square,  honest  and  careful  of  his  reputation.  There  are 
few  people  in  Coal  County  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
Dick  Bunch,  and  in  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  he 
numbers  many  warm,  sincere  fidends. 

Judge  Alexander  Gullett.  Among  the  various 
avenues  to  distinction  law  and  politics  present  special 
attractions  to  the  ambitious;  yet,  of  the  great  number 
who  set  out  on  the  road  many  fall  by  the  way  and  only 
a few  achieve  an  unqualified  success.  In  the  political 
field  accident  often  prevents  an  able  man  from  reaching 
the  ultimate  goal  of  his  ambitions,  but  in  law  a high 
degree  of  ability  usually  brings  its  reward  in  time.  One 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  is 
Judge  Alexander  Gullett,  whose  career  has  been  marked 
by  notable  achievements  in  both  the  fields  of  activity  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  above.  Judge  Gullett 
was  born  at  Union  City,  Indiana,  June  26,  1844,  a son 
of  Samuel  and  Fannie  (Wasson)  Gullett.  His  paternal 
family  is  of  French  Huguenot  extraction,  some  of  its 
early  members,  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  fleeing  to  Ireland,  whence  they  later  came  to  the 
United  States.  Among  them  was  Thomas  Gullett,  who 
was  a preacher  in  the  Colonies  during  the  Eevolution. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Gullett  was  born  in 
North  Carolina.  The  maternal  grandfather,  Eev.  Davis 
Wasson,  was  a native  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
extraction,  and  at  an  early  date  settled  in  Ohio,  bringing 
with  him  a Masonic  lodge  demit  from  Ireland,  dated 
1807.  The  Wassons  were  long-lived,  the  last  son  of  Eev. 
Davis  Wasson  dying  a few  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four. 

Alexander  Gullett  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Indiana.  During  the  Civil  war,  being 
then  a young  man  under  age,  he  obeyed  the  call  of  patri- 
otism, joined  the  Sixty-ninth  Indiana  Eegiment  and  was 
wounded  at  Vicksburg.  His  public  school  education 
was  supplemented  by  a scientific  course  at  Holbrook 
University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  still  later  by  a special 
course  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  University  at 


Indianapolis,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  for 
three  years.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  National  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  under  Chairman  John  C.  P.  Shanks,  of 
Indiana,  and  served  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  studied  law  in  a night  school  connected  with  George- 
town University.  In  1872  he  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Union  City,  Indiana,  and  shortly  afterward 
was  elected  district  attorney,  a position  he  filled  one 
term,  returning  then  to  the  regular  practice  of  law. 
While  in  Washington  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  afterwards  became  President, 
and  the  two  became  fast  friends,  young  Gullett  being  a 
member  of  Garfield ’s  Sunday  school  class.  In  1880 
Judge  Gullett,  having  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Senator  Teller,  moved  to  Colorado,  locating  at 
Gunnison,  where  he  lived  for  eighteen  years.  Here  his 
abilities  attracted  attention  and  he  began  to  come  into 
public  notice.  For  six  years  he  was  a member  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  Commission.  He  was  a friend  of 
Moffatt,  the  railroad  builder,  and  sought  to  have  Moffatt 
build  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Eailroad  over  a more 
direct  route  into  the  West,  a route  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  digging  of  a tunnel  through  the  backbone  of 
the  Continent,  with  an  exit  into  fertile  valleys  and  lucra- 
tive mining  districts  beyond.  His  activities  while  a 
resident  of  Colorado  for  eighteen  years  were  a not  in- 
considerable factor  in  that  state’s  development.  He  was 
a prominent  figure  in  political  circles  and  a close  friend 
of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state.  In  1896  Judge 
Gullett  refused  to  head  a delegation  to  the  National 
Eepublican  Convention  when  he  saw  the  probability  of 
his  old  friend  Senator  Teller  and  the  senator ’s  friends 
walking  out  of  the  convention  because  of  their  stand  on 
the  silver  question.  In  1900  Judge  Hosea  Townsend, 
who  had  been  Judge  Gullett ’s  friend  in  Indiana,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Indian  Territory.  There  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  commissioner  in 
tlie  district  and  Judge  Gullett  was  asked  to  accept  the 
appointment,  which  he  did.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  tried  many  interesting  cases  at  Ardmore,  Duncan  and 
other  points.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  Tishomingo 
and  in  1905  was  appointed  assistant  United  States  attor- 
ney. He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  Indian  Territory  to 
advocate  single  statehood  for  the  two  territories,  and  at 
a time  when  such  advocacy  was  very  unpopular.  Judge 
Gullett  took  a lively  interest  in  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  convention  and  for  a time  was 
chairman  of  the  Eepublican  Central  Committee  of  the 
county.  He  organized  the  Tishomingo  State  Bank  here, 
but  for  a number  of  years  his  activities  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  practice  of  law,  making  a specialty 
of  real  estate  and  title  practice.  For  half  a century 
Judge  Gullett ’s  associations  have  been  with  men  of 
public  affairs,  many  of  them  of  national  reputation.  In 
the  National  Eepublican  Convention  of  1884,  to  which  he 
was  a delegate  from  Colorado,  Judge  Gullett ’s  friends 
laid  the  groundwork  by  which,  had  Chester  A.  Arthur 
been  the  nominee  rather  than  James  G.  Blaine,  he  would 
have  been  governor  of  Colorado.  On  a previous  occa- 
sion, four  years  earlier,  when  he  first  settled  in  Colorado, 
had  political  fortune  taken  the  turn  in  his  favor,  he 
would  have  been  judge  in  that  state  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  These  disappointments,  however,  he 
took  in  a philosophical  spirit,  playing  the  game  of 
politics  largely  for  the  sport  of  it,  and  devoting  himself 
studiously  to  his  profession,  to  the  forming  of  friend- 
ships and  to  the  material  and  moral  advancement  of  the 
communities  in  which  he  has  lived. 

Judge  Gullett  was  married  August  6,  1864,  at  Union 
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City,  InJiana,  to  Miss  Susamia  Turner.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  tlie  Masonic  order,  the  Johnston 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  local  post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Beiniblic. 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  Memminger.  With  a long  and 
varied  experience  as  banker,  farmer,  stockman  and  in 
the  political  life  of  Nebraska,  Thomas  F.  Memminger 
came  to  Indian  Territory  in  1905.  In  the  past  ten  years 
his  interests  have  grown  to  become  an  important  factor 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  particularly  at  Atoka. 
The  first  year  in  Indian  Territory  he  spent  at  Durant, 
but  since  that  time  his  home  has  been  in  Atoka. 

In  1908  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Atoka  State  Bank, 
of  which  he  is  president,  with  John  Bay  vice  president 
and  Charles  Memminger,  liis  son,  assistant  cashier.  Other 
directors  are  A.  S.  Burrows,  president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Denison,  Texas;  and  O.  L.  Dulaney,  of  Wayne, 
Oklahoma.  This  bank,  which  is  capitalized  at  $20,000, 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  never  having  a law  suit  or 
mortgage  foreclosure.  Since  coming  to  Eastern  Okla- 
homa Mr.  Memminger  has  acquired  extensive  land  hold- 
ings around  Atoka,  and  has  proved  a vital  factor  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  that  region. 

In  fact,  it  is  as  a practical  business  executive  that 
Mr.  Memminger ’s  greatest  influence  has  been  exerted. 
He  has  done  more  than  merely  sliare  in  the  routine 
accomplisliment  of  the  world,  and  has  usually  been  a 
leader  in  formulating  and  developing  material  affairs 
wherever  he  has  lived. 

Those  in  close  touch  with  and  students  of  Oklahoma 
political  affairs  since  statehood  gave  Mr.  Memminger 
great  credit  for  his  influence  as  a legislator  during  seven 
years’  membership  in  the  State  Senate.  However,  he  is 
himself  inclined  to  disparage  his  political  activities,  is 
averse  to  being  termed  a jiolitician,  and  asserts  that  he 
takes  no  interest  in  polities,  only  for  the  good  of  the 
state  and  county  in  which  he  lives.  Senator  Memminger 
lias  drawn  an  interesting  and  praiseworthy  distinction 
which  is  deserving  of  much  consideration.  In  reading 
history  he  has  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  narrative  is  de^^oted  to  war  and 
battles.  Hence  the  student  frequently  becomes  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  to  become  prominent  one  must  be  a 
soldier.  A similar  error,  in  his  opinion,  is  made  in 
writing  the  annals  of  men  in  the  modern  times  of  peace 
and  industry.  As  a result  so  much  prominence  is  given 
to  polities  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  only  way  to 
be  successful  is  to  hold  office.  A great  many  people 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  Senator  Memminger  that  in 
the  American  democracy  political  activity  is  only  one 
manifestation  of  good  citizenship,  and  that  there  are 
many  other  fields  equally  worthy  as  objects  of  attain- 
ment and  aspiration. 

Mr.  Memminger  was  first  elected  to  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  in  1907,  as  a col- 
league of  Senator  Jesse  Hatchett  of  Durant,  from  the 
district  comprising  Atoka,  Bryan  and  Coal  counties. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  OH  puljlie  indebtedness  and  con- 
tingent expenses.  The  work  assigned  to  the  committee 
was  most  important  because  of  the  indebtedness  incurred 
in  framing  the  constitution,  and  as  a widely  experienced 
banker  and  business  man  he  was  able  to  render  service 
in  sifting  claims  and  in  properly  conserving  the  financial 
resources  of  the  new  state.  During  the  next  session  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  printing,  and  here, 
too,  he  was  able  to  be  useful,  since  there  was  a strong 
influence  at  work  to  limit  the  public  printing  account, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  gravest 
charges  made  against  the  territorial  government  was 


tliat  of  printing  extravagance.  During  tlie  third  session 
Senator  Memminger  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  appropriations.  Thus  throughout  his  seven  years  in 
the  Senate  he  was  one  of  those  called  upon  to  safeguard 
the  public  treasury.  During  tlie  last  session  of  which 
he  was  a member  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  jlj 
insurance  and  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  mines  and 
manufacturing.  His  second  term  as  senator  ended  in 
1914.  He  was  consistently  an  opponent  of  excessive 
appropriations,  but  just  as  consistently  an  advocate  of 
justly  necessary  appropriations.  He  was  in  the  Legisla- 
ture that  created  and  established  practically  all  state 
institutions  not  provided  in  the  constitution,  and  was 
author  of  the  bill  creating  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf, 
subsequently  located  at  Sulphur. 

Thomas  F.  Memminger  was  born  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  in  1869.  Five  of  his  sisters  still  live  at  Wheel- 
ing, where  his  mother  also  resides.  Another  sister  is 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Burrows  of  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma. 

Beared  and  educated  in  that  section  of  the  East,  he 
came  West  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  at  Clinton, 
Iowa,  entered  the  meat  packing  business  in  partnership 
with  a Mr.  Zeckear,  a German  who  had  been  a close 
friend  of  his  father  in  West  Virginia.  With  varying 
degrees  of  success  he  remained  in  Clinton  for  two  years, 
and  then  became  associated  with  Mr.  Luikhart  in  the 
purchase  of  a bank  in  Madison  County,  Nebraska.  There 
during  the  next  twenty  years  his  activities  related  to 
banking,  agriculture,  live  stock  and  politics.  His  bank- 
ing associations  became  extended  and  at  one  time  he 
was  an  officer  in  three  financial  concerns.  He  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Elkhorn  Valley  Life  and  Acci- 
dent Association,  of  which  he  is  still  vice  president  and 
director.  Associated  with  him  during  a part  of  the 
time  spent  in  Nebraska  was  John  Bobinson,  whom  he  had 
known  in  West  Virginia,  and  who  served  two  terms  in 
Congress  from  Nebraska. 

While  in  Madison  County,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Memminger 
was  twice  elected  county  treasurer,  being  the  youngest 
man  in  the  state  to  hold  that  post.  He  took  a leading 
part  in  the  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Judge  W.  V.  Allen  of  Madison  County  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Mr.  Memminger ’s  business  associate, 
Mr.  Luikhart,  had  become  a member  of  the  Legislature 
which  doubled  the  support  Madison  County  offered  her 
candidate.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  agriculture  under  President  Cleveland,  held  a handful 
of  democrats  under  control  after  the  populists  had  nomi- 
nated Judge  Allen,  and  it  was  only  after  five  days  of  a 
deadlock  in  the  Legislature  that  he  released  his  followers 
and  thereby  insured  the  election  of  Mr.  Allen.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Memminger, 
Senator  Allen  chose  him  as  his  secretary  and  the  latter 
remained  in  Washington  three  years.  After  returning 
to  Nebraska  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature 
from  Madison  County,  and  served  two  terms,  beginning 
in  1899.  In  that  section  of  the  state  fhe  democrats  up 
to  that  time  had  nearly  always  been  unsuccessful.  Dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  reelection  he  was  employed  in  the 
Madison  State  Bank  at  Tilden  and  took  little  part  in  the 
canvass.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  the  rebuilding  of  a state  insane 
asylum  at  Norfolk,  Madison  County,  which  had  been 
burned,  and  the  rebuilding  of  which  was  stoutly  opposed 
by  interests  at  Lincoln,  where  another  similar  institution 
was  located.  Mr.  Memminger  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Order  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 

In  1890,  while  in  Nebraska,  he  married  Miss  Maggie 
Burrows,  whose  father  was  for  many  years  a prominent 
man  of  Clark  County,  Iowa.  They  have  two  children: 
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Charles  and  Martha.  The  daughter  has  spent  a year  in 
the  Oklahoma  State  University.  Charles  Memminger, 
the  son,  was  a page  in  the  first  Legislature  and  in  1914 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Atoka,  the  first  organization  of  the 
kind  in  Indian  Territory.  He  is  now  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Atoka  State  Bank. 

Thomas  A.  Buchanan,  M.  D.  Prominent  in  his  pro- 
fession at  Oklahoma  City,  Doctor  Buchanan  located  there 
in  1903,  and  has  enjoyed  the  success  of  a rapidly  growing 
practice,  with  increasing  prestige  as  a skilful  surgeon. 
Aside  from  his  profession  he  is  interested  in  educational 
matters,  was  himself  a teacher  before  entering  his  chosen 
field  of  work,  and  has  been  a very  useful  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Board  of  Education. 

Of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  Thomas  A.  Buchanan  was  born 
on  a farm  in  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  in  1876.  His 
parents,  who  are  now  living  in  Kansas  City,  are  Thomas 
and  Margaret  (Cogan)  Buchanan,  his  father  a native 
of  Ireland  and  his  mother  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  When  a 
small  boy  his  father  came  to  America  with  his  parents, 
lived  in  New  York  City  some  years,  and  in  1857  became 
a pioneer  of  Kansas,  where  he  had  a very  successful 
career  as  a farmer,  and  though  now  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year  looks  after  his  extensive  agricultural  interests  with 
all  the  vigor  of  younger  years. 

Doctor  Buchanan  counts  it  his  good  fortune  to  have 
been  reared  on  a farm,  and  the  experiences  and  associa- 
tions of  country  life  are  closely  interwoven  in  his  char- 
acter. His  first  schooling  was  in  the  country  districts  of 
Leavenworth  County,  and  his  home  was  on  the  farm  until 
twenty-one.  In  the  intervals  of  farm  work  he  secured 
a good  education  in  the  State  Normal  at  Emporia,  and  for 
three  years  taught  in  his  home  county.  Entering  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  the  class  of  1903,  and  soon 
afterward  came  to  Oklahoma  City  and  began  practice.  A 
keen  student,  he  keeps  himself  abreast  of  the  times  by 
his  professional  associations,  and  in  1909  attended  the 
Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine  in  Chicago  and  in 
1914  was  in  the  Post-Graduate  School  of  New  York  City. 
While  engaged  in  general  practice,  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  surgery,  and  is  the  local  surgeon  for  the 
Santa  Ee  Eailroad  Company,  and  the  medical  examiner 
for  several  life  insurance  companies.  He  has  member- 
ship in  the  county  and  state  medical  societies,  and  the 
Southwestern  and  Americah  Medical  associations. 

Doctor  Buchanan  was  elected  a member  of  the  board 
of  education  in  his  home  city  in  1909  and  was  re-elected 
each  succeeding  term  until  the  pressure  of  his  profession 
obliged  him  to  decline  the  honor  in  1915.  He  is  a char- 
ter member  of  Oklahoma  City  Council  No.  1038,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  belongs  to  the  Phi  Beta  Pi  college 
fraternity.  He  is  a trustee  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Oklahoma  City.  In  1905  Doc- 
tor Buchanan  married  Miss  Winifred  Brown,  daughter 
of  a prominent  Illinois  lawyer,  Quit  Brown,  formerly  of 
Pittsfield,  and  now  of  Denver,  Colorado.  Doctor  Buch- 
anan’s residence  is  at  426  West  Tenth  Street,  and  his 
offices  in  the  Lee  Building. 

Charles  B.  Ames.  A member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Ames,  Chambers,  Lowe  & Eichardson,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
with  offices  at  512-529  American  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, Hon.  Charles  Bismark  Ames  was  born  in  the  City 
of  Macon,  Mississippi,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1870,  and 
is  a son  of  Charles  Single  Ames  and  Sarah  Jane  (Long- 
street)  Ames.  His  father,  who  was  a native  of  Ohio, 
became  a resident  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1831  and 
there  continued  to  maintain  his  residence  until  his  death. 


in  1888;  he  was  a lawyer  by  profession,  was  an  extensive 
planter  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  during  which  conflict  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  he  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  and  for  a number  of  years  he  held  the 
office  of  probate  judge  in  Mississippi. 

In  1890  Charles  Bismark  Ames  was  graduated  in 
Emory  & Henry  College,  at  Emory,  Virginia,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  he  then  entered  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  in 
which  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1892  and  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  at 
once  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  city,  Macon,  and  there  he  remained  until  1899, 
when  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  established  his 
residence  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  formed  a profes- 
sional partnership  with  H.  H.  Howard,  the  firm  of 
Howard  & Ames  here  continuing  its  practice  until  1903, 
when  Mr.  Howard  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Dennis 
T.  Elynn,  the  substantial  law  business  of  the  firm  of 
Elynn  & Ames  having  been  controlled  under  this  title 
until  the  1st  of  September,  1911,  when  Mr.  Ames  was 
appointed  by  the  Superme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  for  the 
state  at  large,  presiding  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Commission,  Division  No.  1.- 

In  1900  Mr.  Ames  wrote  the  platform  of  the  territorial 
democratic  convention,  committing  the  party  to  joint 
statehood  on  the  part  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  terri- 
tories, and  subsequently  he  wrote  the  platform  of  the 
Claremore  and  Oklahoma  joint  statehood  convention, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  two  territories,  besides 
which  he  otherwise  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  one  State  of  Okla- 
homa from  the  two  territories. 

In  1904  Mr.  Ames  was  a delegate  from  the  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association  to  the  Universal  Congress  of  Law- 
yers and  Jurists  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  in  1911  was  a delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Methodist 
Conference  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1913,  Mr.  Ames  resigned  from 
the  Supreme  Court  Commission  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  the  present  law  firm  of  Ames,  Cham 
bers,  Lowe  & Eichardson  having  been  formed  at  that 
time,  with  offices  in  the  American  National  Bank 
Building. 

On  the  6th  of  Eebruary,  1894,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Ames  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Allen,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Allen,  of  Macon,  Mississippi,  and  they 
have  five  children — Ben  A.,  Elizabeth,  Charles  B.,  Jr.. 
Eisher,  and  Longstreet.  The  family  residence  in  Okla- 
homa City  is  at  401  West  Eourteenth  Street. 

Egbert  P.  Carson.  Ideas  backed  with  indefatigable 
energy — the  desire  and  power  to  accomplish  big  things 
• — these  qualities  make  of  success  not  an  accident,  but 
a logical  result.  The  man  of  initiative  is  he  who  com- 
bines with  a capacity  for  hard  work  an  indomitable  will. 
Such  a man  never  recognizes  failure  and  his  final  success 
is  on  a parity  with  his  well-directed  efforts.  Although 
his  business  experience  has  covered  a very  short  period 
of  time,  Eobert  P.  Carson  has  shown  definitely  that  con- 
centration of  energy  and  mind  on  a desired  object  results 
in  success.  During  his  incumbency  as  vice  president  of 
the  Eirst  National  Bank  of  Coalgate  he  has  given  evi- 
dence of  marked  business  ability  and  he  is  known  as 
one  of  the  vigorous  young  boosters  of  this  section  of  the 
state. 

Eobert  P.  Carson,  grandfather''  of  the  subject  of  this 
review  and  in  whose  honor  he  was  named,  is  a resident 
of  Abington,  Virginia.  He  was  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  war  and  served  as  colonel  in  a Virginia 
regiment.  He  is  descended  from  Sir  Edward  Carson,  of 
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Irelaiul,  and  his  father  assisted  George  Washington  in 
surveying  the  present  County  of  Washington  in  tlie  Old 
Dominion  Commonwealth.  A number  of  Colonel  Car- 
son’s ancestors  served  in  the  war  for  independence  and 
were  influential  citizens  in  the  early  days  of  Virginia. 
Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Carson,  son  of  Colonel  Carson  and 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Virginia.  He  was  graduated  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  in  the  Belle- 
vue Hos])ital  Medical  College,  of  New  York,  in  which 
latter  well-known  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Tlie  year  1886  marks  his  advent 
in  Coalgate  and  at  that  date  this  city  W'as  merely  a 
mining  camp.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
munity’s leading  financiers  and  property  owners  and  he 
accumulated  a large  fortune  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Coalgate 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  Coal  County.  His  demise,  in  1913,  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  this  section  of  the  state  and  his  memory 
w'ill  long  remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends 
and  acquaintances.  He  married  Mary  Catherine  Cobb, 
whose  father  was  a captain  in  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  Civil  war  and  whose  ancestors  were  likewise 
of  Eevolutionary  stock.  She  is  related  to  the  Bensons, 
Beards  and  to  the  family  that  produced  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. Mrs.  Carson  survives  her  husband  and  resides  in 
Coalgate  with  her  two  sons : Eobert  Preston,  of  this 

notice;  and  Charles  W.,  who  was  for  two  years  at  the 
A.  N.  College  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

A native  of  Coalgate,  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma, 
Eobert  Preston  Carson  was  born  in  the  year  1891.  As 
a boy  he  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  birthplace 
and  subsequently  was  a student  for  two  years  in  the 
University  Preparatory  School  at  Stanton,  Virginia.  In 
1912  he  was  graduated,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  in  which  well- 
known  college  his  father  was  graduated  in  1878  and  his 
grandfather  in  18.54.  After  completing  his  education  he 
returned  to  Coalgate  and  in  1913  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank,  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  Since  the 
death  of  Doctor  Carson,  Michael  Mayer  has  been  presi- 
dent of  this  bank,  and  his  son,  Walter  J.  Mayer,  is  cas’n- 
ier.  This  is  the  second  oldest  bank  in  Coal  County  and 
it  is  incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $30,000.  F.  C. 
Garner,  now  of  Tulsa,  was  its  first  cashier,  and  with 
but  one  exception  all  the  original  stockholders  are  still 
with  the  bank  and  reside  in  Coal  County.  The  bank  is 
enrolled  in  the  Federal  Eeserve  Association  of  the  Elev- 
enth District  and  its  officers  are  members  of  the  Coal 
County,  the  Oklahoma  State  and  the  American  Bankers’ 
associations. 

In  addition  to  his  position  as  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  Mr.  Carson  is  president  of  the 
Coalgate  Motor  Company  and  secretary  of  the  Mayer 
Oil  & Gas  Company,  of  Coalgate.  He  is  a young  busi- 
ness man  of  splendid  financial  discernment  and  one  who 
is  bound  to  win  a high  place  for  himself  on  the  ladder 
of  achievement  in  the  years  to  come.  Fraternally,  he 
is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  he  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society  of 
Oklahoma  Sons  of  the  Eevolution.  His  religious  connec- 
tions are  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is  unmar- 
ried. 

Patrick  A.  Gavin.  While  the  Oklahoma  bar  now  has 
some  members  who  are  natives  of  the  state,  to  a large 
degree  the  profession  has  been  recruited  from  other 
states.  It  is  well  known  that  Ohio  has  sent  some  of  her 
ablest  sons  into  the  life  of  this  southwestern  common- 
wealth, and  one  of  the  lawyers  of  recognized  ability  and 


high  standing  now  practicing  at  Muskogee  was  reared 
and  gained  his  first  successes  as  a lawyer  in  the  old 
Buckeye  State. 

Born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  November  24,  1872,  Pat- 
rick A.  Gavin  has  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Irish 
race.  His  father,  William  Gavin,  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land, while  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Catherine 
McKeown,  ivas  born  in  Pennsylvania  but  of  Irish  parent-  ■ 
age.  In  the  old  Town  of  Steubenville  in  Eastern  Ohio,  | 
along  the  Ohio  Eiver,  Patrick  A.  Gavin  spent  his  youth.  i 
His  early  education  came  from  the  parochial  and  public 
schools,  and  at  an  early  age  he  became  self-supporting  ' 
and  was  employed  for  a time  in  the  local  potteries.  His 
literary  education  was  rounded  out  by  a course  in  the  | 
Holy  Ghost  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  several  ' 
years  he  pursued  his  law  studies  in  the  State  University 
of  Ohio.  In  1895,  after  having  passed  an  examination  ' 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Gavin  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  Ohio.  After  three  years  as  a young 
lawyer  at  Steubenville,  he  moved  toward  the  close  of 
1898  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  remained  in  that  city 
for  a little  more  than  a year.  He  then  returned  to 
Steubenville,  and  in  ten  years  had  established  himself  in 
a profitable  practice.  In  1908,  attracted  by  the  oppor- 
tunities and  resources  of  the  wonderful  new  state  of  the 
Southwest,  Mr.  Gavin  located  at  Muskogee  where  he 
already  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  has 
made  himself  a considerable  factor  in  local  affairs.  Mr. 
Gavin ’s  offices  are  in  the  Phoenix  Building. 

A stanch  and  active  democrat,  aside  from  serving  as 
assistant  county  attorney  he  has  held  no  political  office, 
and  has  found  ample  rewards  for  his  ambition  within  the 
strict  limits  of  his  profession.  He  has  taken  a com- 
mendable and  active  part  in  all  worthy  measures  and 
movements  tending  toward  tlie  public  welfare  since 
establishing  his  home  in  Muskogee.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  He  was 
reared  and  is  a faithful  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
While  living  in  Ohio  Mr.  Gavin  was  married  in  1903  to 
Miss  Nellie  C.  Cannon.  Their  two  children  are  named 
William  A.  and  Thomas  J. 

William  A.  Long.  One  of  the  flourishing  young 
cities  of  Oklahoma  that  do  not  glory  so  much  in  their 
jiast  as  in  their  present  condition  and  future  possibilities 
is  Dewey,  in  Washington  County.  Mr.  Long  is  an  inter- 
married citizen  and  has  been  identified  with  this  section 
of  Oklahoma  for  many  years.  His  career  has  been  one 
of  diversified  endeavor  and  enterprise,  and  he  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  fine  old  pioneers  in  Washington  County. 

His  birth  occurred  February  28,  1851,  near  Eaton,  in 
Delaware  County,  Indiana,  a son  of  John  C.  and  Caroline 
(Cox)  Long.  His  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and 
his  mother  in  Tennessee.  The  former  was  a general 
farmer  and  w'as  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Delaware 
County,  Indiana.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Long  died  in 
1895.  William  A.  is  the  oldest  of  four  children.  His 
brother  Calvin  lives  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  his  brother 
Eobert  lives  near  Wheeling,  Indiana,  and  the  only  daugh- 
ter, Jennie,  is  now  deceased. 

Until  twenty-two  years  of  age  Mr.  Long  lived  on  the 
old  Indiana  farm  with  his  father.  He  attended  school 
at  Eidgeville  in  his  native  county  and  also  was  a student 
in  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School.  While  employed  on 
Ills  father ’s  farm  he  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months,  but  in  1875  went  to  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  and 
became  foreman  on  his  uncle’s  extensive  ranch  of  3,500 
m-res  in  that  vicinity.  After  two  years  there  he  went 
west  to  Leadville,  Colorado,  during  the  high  tide  of 
mining  development  in  that  region,  and  was  a worker  | 
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in  the  quartz  mines  until  1879.  For  about  six  years 
from  1879  Mr.  Long  was  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock  raising  enterprise  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  He 
was  also  a buyer  and  sliipper  of  cattle  in  Texas,  and 
after  bis  marriage  in  1890  engaged  in  farming  on  about 
1,800  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. For  nearly  twenty  years  farming  and  stock 
raising  provided  abundant  opportunities  for  his  business 
ability,  but  since  1910  he  has  been  retired  and  lives  in 
Dewey,  and  has  operated  considerably  in  local  real  estate. 
Mr.  Long  since  moving  to  Dewey  has  platted  what  is 
knotm  as  the  Long  Addition  to  the  town,  comprising 
altogether  forty  acres.  Mr.  Long  also  owns  mining 
interests  near  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  he  and  his  family  have  spent  their  summers  in 
that  city. 

On  April  10,  1890,  Mr.  Long  married  Mrs.  Eliza 
(McCay)  Blosser.  She  was  born  in  the  Goingsnake  Dis- 
trict of  Indian  Territory,  and  is  of  one-eighth  Cherokee 
blood.  Her  parents  were  William  P.  and  Jane  (Cole- 
man) McCay,  both  natives  of  Tennessee  and  members 
of  the  Cherokee  Tribe.  Her  father  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  was  a farmer,  blacksmith  and  wagon  maker,  and 
was  employed  in  those  capacities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tale- 
quah  for  a number  of  years.  Mrs.  Long  was  one  of  a 
family  of  live  children:  William,  deceased;  Lucinda, 

deceased;  Alfred,  who  lives  at  McAlester,  Oklahoma; 
Mrs.  Long;  and  one  that  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Long 
was  born  November  17,  1849,  and  her  first  husband  was 
Emanuel  Blosser  of  Bluffton,  Indian  Territory.  He  died 
in  August,  1886,  and  the  one  child  of  that  union  is 
Joseph  D.  Blosser,  who  was  born  August  18,  1874,  and 
is  now  a carpenter  and  sawmill  foreman  at  Deweyville, 
Texas,  and  married  Mary  Pratt.  In  1864,  while  the 
Civil  war  was  in  progress,  Mrs.  Long  and  two  other 
children  in  the  family  set  out  to  walk  from  near  Tale- 
quah  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  a distance  of  forty-five 
miles.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  extreme  summer  heat, 
but  they  finally  accomplished  their  journey  and  joined 
their  father  at  Fort  Smith.  Mrs.  Long’s  brotlier  Alfred 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  war  and  kept  at  Tyler, 
Texas,  for  a number  of  months.  For  the  past  thirty 
years  he  has  served  in  the  Indian  Department  at 
McAlester.  Mr.  Long  is  a republican  and  Mrs.  Long 
is  a member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

When  Mr.  Long  first  became  identified  with  the 
ranching  interests  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  in  what  is 
now  Washington  County,  there  was  not  a house  between 
Bartlesville  and  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  The  extensive  land 
over  which  he  grazed  his  stock  was  an  extended  prairie 
with  grass  so  thick  that  it  was  almost  impassable  in 
places.  He  showed  a great  deal  of  enterprise  and 
progressiveness  in  his  farming  and  stock  raising  inter- 
ests. He  put  a seven-wire  fence  around  about  800  acres 
of  land  and  later  developed  500  acres  as  cultivated  land. 
He  kept  as  high  as  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  on 
the  range,  and  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
leading  cattle  men  of  his  day.  About  the  time  the 
Indians  vjere  allotted  their  respective  portions  of  land 
he  leased  1,600  acres  near  the  Kansas  line.  He  was  at 
that  time  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  as  a cattle 
raiser.  Many  of  his  friends  recall  the  heavy  misfortune 
which  befell  him  soon  afterward.  He  bought  500  head 
of  select  Colorado  steers,  all  of  one  color,  uniform  in 
size  and  standard,  and  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
bunches  of  cattle  ever  grazed  in  Northern  Oklahoma. 
After  fattening  them,  he  sent  them  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. Apparently  they  were  in  the  best  condition,  but  as 
a.  matter  of  fact  the  entire  head  had  been  infected  on 
the  ran^e  with  the  Texas  tick,  and  on  arriving  in  the 
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Chicago  stock  yards  they  were  immediately  condemned 
by  the  inspectors  and  the  entire  investment  proved  a 
total  loss.  This  was  one  of  the  heaviest  discourage- 
ments Mr.  Long  ever  met  in  his  career,  though  he  has 
seen  a great  deal  of  vicissitudes,  and  has  made  his  mod- 
est fortune  by  constant  perseverance  and  persistence  and 
a courage  that  has  enabled  him  to  begin  all  over  again 
when  necessary. 

His  estate  at  Dewey  is  known  as  Maple  Grove,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  places  in  Washington 
County.  His  home  has  most  attractive  surroundings  in 
a grove  of  splendid  maples,  and  he  has  also  done  much 
to  improve  the  growing  city  by  laying  out  one  of  the 
best  resfdence  sections  of  the  town. 

Hon.  George  W.  Fields.  A young  and  energetic 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  bar  with  residence  at  Grove,  in 
Delaware  County,  George  W.  Fields  is  one  of  the  prom- 
inent Oklahomans  from  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  of  the 
state,  has  been  actively  identified  with  public  affairs  in 
his  county  since  the  beginning  of  statehood,  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Senate  from  the  Thirtieth 
District. 

George  W.  Fields  was  born  in  Delaware  County  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Indian  Territory,  July  10,  1882,  son 
of  George  and  Sarah  Fields,  who  were  members  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribe.  His  father  was  of  one-fourth  Indian 
blood  and  his  mother  of  one-half  Indian  blood.  There  is 
also  a strain  of  Scotch,  Irish  and  English  in  his  ancestry, 
coming  through  his  father  principally.  His  great-grand- 
father, Eichard  Fields,  was  a native  of  Tennessee, 
descended  from  an  English  family,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  the  early  paft  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  was  governor  of  a branch  of  the 
Cherokee  Tribe  that  lived  in  Texas.  In  Texas  history 
his  name  is  associated  with  that  of  the  Edwards  brothers, 
who  in  1826  established  the  short  lived  Fredonia  Eepublic 
in  Eastern  Texas,  and  Eichard  Fields  as  governor  of  the 
Cherokees  had  a prominent  part  in  that  enterprise.  After 
the  Fredonian  rebellion  and  the  failure  of  the  project  to 
which  the  Edwards  brothers  were  devoted,  Eichard  Fields 
subsequently  joine(l  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and  other  Texans 
in  their  successful  efforts  to  accomplish  freedom  from 
Mexico. 

George  W.  Fields  attended  the  common  tribal  schools 
as  a boy,  and  on  May  28,  1902,  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  Cherokee  Male 
Seminary  at  Tahlequah,  which  for  so  many  years  was 
the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Some  years  later 
his  inclinations  turned  to  the  law,  and  he  studied  that 
profession  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December, 
1913,  at  Oklahoma  City.  He  has  since  engaged  in 
practice  in  his  home  town  at  Grove.  On  April  3,  1904, 
while  engaged  in  school  work,  Mr.  Fields  was  married 
to  Miss  Jennie  Glass,  in  McDonald  County,  Missouri,  a 
popular  young  school  teacher  of  Eogers  County,  Okla- 
homa. To  this  union  no  children  have  been  born.  Mrs. 
Fields  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  promotion  and  organi- 
zation of  a club  formed  by  the  wives  of  the  legislators 
which  bears  the  euphonious  and  appropriate  name 
“Ohoyohoma,  ” a word  in  the  Choctaw  Indian  language 
meaning  Women’s  Circle.  This  organization  has  re- 
cently been  federated  with  the  state  federated  clubs. 
Mrs.  Fields  is  a leader  in  social  and  literary  circles  in 
her  home  town  of  Grove. 

His  success  as  a rising  young  lawyer  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  those  in  need  of  legal  services  come  with 
the  knottiest  questions  found  in  that  profession.  He  has 
already,  during  his  brief  term  of  practice,  gone  to  the 
highest  courts  in  the  state.  He  is  at  present  National 
Attorney  for  the  Cayuga-Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  west 
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of  the  Mississippi,  residing  in  Xorthwest  Oklahoma,  who 
have  large  interests  in  both  lands  and  money  in  their 
former  home,  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  valuable 
individual  allotments  in  Oklahoma.  Those  who  know 
him  best  are  very  lavish  in  their  efforts  to  have  him 
enter  the  campaign  for  either  Corporation  Commissioner 
or  for  Congress  from  the  First  District. 

After  leaving  college  Senator  Fields  was  for  five  years 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation.  He  left  that  profession  in  1907,  the  year  that 
Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  at  the  state- 
hood election  was  chosen  the  first  registrar  of  deeds  of 
Delaware  County.  That  office  he  held  until  plected  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  1912.  Senator  Fields  began 
his  service  as  senator  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
^ssion  of  the  State  Legislature.  His  district  embraces 
Delaware,  Cherokee  and  Ottawa  counties. 

As  a member  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
important  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  Mr.  Fields  during 
the  Fourth  Legislature  was  made  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  In  the  Fifth  Legislature 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education. 
Living  in  a section  of  Oklahoma,  formerly  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  little  progress  had  been  made  in  public 
education  and  the  construction  of  public  highways  before 
statehood.  Senator  Fields  during  his  senatorial  career  has 
given  particular  attention  to  legislation  relating  to  those 
two  important  subjects  and  they  may  be  designated  as 
his  hobbies.  The  Town  of  Tahlequah,  in  Cherokee  County, 
which  IS  in  his  district,  is  the  seat  of  the  Northeastern 
State  Normal,  and  one  of  his  ambitions  has  been  to 
assist  that  institution  in  securing  appropriations  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  that  part  of  the  state. 
Ottawa  County,  possessing  the  lead  and  zinc  fields,  the 
only  ones  in  the  state,  he  has  given  special  attention  to 
that  infant  but  thriving  industry.  He  has  made  special 
efforts  in  maintaining  the  gross  tax  at  a reasonable  rate 
to  establish  a branch  of  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Miami,  where  practical  miners  are  turned  out.  In  these 
he  has  succeeded. 

Senator  Fields  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  has 
been  an  officer  of  his  local  lodge  at  Grove,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  India  Consistory  No.  2, 
McAlester,  Oklahoma.  He  is  also  a Mystic  Shriner, 
Bedouin  Temple,  at  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Lodge  of  Elks  at  Vinita,  Oklahoma.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Grove. 

Albert  P.  Crockett.  A member  of  the  representative 
law  firm  of  Burwell,  Crockett  & Johnson,  with  offices  at 
415-427  Lee  Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Crockett  is  a 
man  of  fine  professional  attainments  and  his  precedence 
at  the  bar  of  the  state  of  his  adoption  is  based  upon 
results  achieved. 

Mr.  Crockett  was  born  in  Williamson  County,  Tennes- 
see, in  the  year  1871,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  Rufus  A.  and 
Nancy  (Seales)  Crockett,  the  latter  a representative  of 
the  old  and  prominent  Scales  family  of  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  Rufus  A.  Crockett,  who  was  an  able  physician,  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Tennessee  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  when  his  son  Albert  P.  was  a 
boy,  his  widow  still  being  a resident  of  that  state.  Doc- 
tor Crockett  was  a scion  of  the  historic  old  Crockett 
family  of  Tennessee,  that  produced  the  great  frontiers- 
man and  patriot,  Davy  Crockett,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
memorable  massacre  of  the  Alamo,  in  Texas,  in  1836. 

In  the  Webb  School  at  Bellbuckle,  Tennessee,  Albert 
P.  Crockett  acquired  his  early  educational  discipline, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a course  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, in  the  City  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  this 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1892,  with  the  degree  of 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  he  forthwith  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  university,  in  which  he  completed  the 
prescribed  curriculum  and  was  graduated  as  a member 
of  the  class  of  1894.  After  the  reception  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Hopkinsville,  where  he  served  two  terms 
as  city  attorney  and  also  gained  noteworthy  recognition 
in  being  appointed  as  counsel  for  Kentucky  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Central  Railroad  Company. 

Fortified  through  excellent  and  varied  experience  in 
connection  with  legal  work  of  important  order,  Mr. 
Crockett  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  in  1902,  since 
which  year  he  has  continued  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  where  since  1908  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  well  known  law  firm  of  Burwell,  Crockett 
& Johnson,  which  controls  a large  and  important  prac- 
tice, extending  into  the  various  courts  of  Oklahoma,  both 
state  and  federal.  In  1908  Mr.  Crockett  was  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  con- 
tinues an  active  and  valued  member,  and  he  is  identified 
also  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity 
he  has  received  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite;  he  is  past  exalted  ruler  of  Okla- 
homa City  Lodge,  No.  417,  Benevolent  & Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks ; is  affiliated  also  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  Club,  the  Men’s  Dinner  Club,  and  the  Golf  and 
Country  Club,  all  representative  social  organizations  of 
the  Capital  City. 

In  1907  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Crockett 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Russell,  daughter  of  James  D.  Russell, 
of  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  and  their  residence  in  Okla- 
homa City  is  at  506  West  Thirteenth  Street. 
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Ret  H.  Erwin.  A well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Ada,  Pontotoc  County,  where  he  is  now  one 
of  the  interested  principals  of  the  Pontotoc  County 
Abstract  Company,  Mr.  Erwin  is  one  of  the  progressive 
and  loyal  young  men  who  was  virtually  reared  under 
the  primitive  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  former 
Indian  Territory,  and  he  has  kept  pace  with  the  march 
of  progress,  has  proved  a resourceful,  steadfast  and 
reliable  citizen  and  has  done  his  part  in  the  furtherance 
of  civic  and  material  advancement.  His  high  standing 
in  his  home  community  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he 
served  two  consecutive  terms  as  county  treasurer  of 
Pontotoc  County,  a position  from  which  he  retired  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1915,  the  provisions  of  Oklahoma  law 
being  such  that  no  candidate  for  such  county  office  is 
eligible  for  re-election  for  a third  term. 

Mr.  Erwin  was  born  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  in  the  year  1883,  and  is  a son  of 
Joe  and  Fannie  (Davis)  Erwin.  His  father,  a native 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  was  one  of  the  early  white 
settlers  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  country  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  became  a prominent  and  influential  factor 
in  the  social,  industrial  and  commercial  development  of 
this  now  favored  section  of  Oklahoma.  He  served  as  a 
valiant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war 
and  was  a resident  of  Missouri  thereafter  uiltil  his  re- 
moval to  Indian  Territory,  where  he  became  a pioneer 
settler  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  as  previously  intimated. 

The  early  education  pf  Ret  H.  Erwin  was  obtained  in 
subscription  schools  maintained  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  in  one  of  these  undeniably  primitive  schools,  in  the 
Sulphur  Springs  district  of  Pontotoc  County,  he  had  a 
number  of  Indian  children  as  his  fellow-pupils.  He  made 
good  use  of  these  meager  scholastic  advantages  and  in 
the  broad  schools  of  experience  he  has  effectively 
rounded  out  his  education  in  later  years.  After  Okla- 
homa was  admitted  to  statehood  Mr.  Erwin  was  ap- 
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I''  pointed  deputy  clerk  of  Pontotoc  County,  and  of  this 
position  he  continued  the  incumbent  until  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer,  in  1910.  His  careful  and  able  admin- 
istration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county  resulted  in 
his  re-election  in  1912,  and  his  record  in  this  important 
® office  stands  unequivocally  to  his  credit  and  to  that  of 
® the  county  which  he  thxrs  served.  His  brother-in  law; 
™ Lee  Daggs,  who  has  been  his  assistant  in  the  office  of 
county  treasurer,  succeeded  him  in  office  and  is  now  in 
tenure  of  the  position. 

Mr.  Erwin  accords  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party, 
is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Inde- 
pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church  in  their  home 
city.  Mr.  Erwin  has  two  brothers  and  three  sisters,  con- 
’l’  cerning  whom  the  following  brief  data  may  consistently 
be  ghen:  G.  A.  and  P.  F.  are  prosperous  farmers  near 

Ada ; Mrs.  Lee  Daggs  is  the  wife  of  the  present  county 
treasurer  of  Pontotoc  County;  and  Jeanette  and  Mary 
are  with  their  brothers. 

™ On  the  oth  of  April,  191.3,  IMr.  Erwin  wedded  Mrs. 
Effie  Bryant,  of  Ada,  and  their  two  children  are  Lucile 
and  Eet  H.,  Jr.  Mrs.  Erwin  also  had  two  children  by 
a former  marriage,  Ambrose  Bryant  and  Marie  Bryant. 

Albix  Eennie.  Among  the  enterprising  and  successful 
business  men  of  the  growing  young  commonwealth  of 
Oklahoma  are  some  who  mingle  in  their  veins  the  blood 
' of  the  white  settlers  with  that  of  the  original  possessors 
jjl  of  the  soil.  Of  this  type  is  Alex  Eennie,  now  engaged  in 
j the  insurance,  real  estate  and  loan  business  in  Tisho- 
j’,  mingo,  Johnston  County.  Mr.  Eennie  was  born  in 
' Tishomingo  in  1872,  the  son  of  Alex  and  Mrry 
(Humphrey)  Eennie.  The  father,  a native  of  Toronto, 
j Canada,  came  to  Fort  Washita,  Indian  Territory,  in  1859, 
\ and  during  the  Civil  war  was  a soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  Tishomingo 
and  served  a term  as  treasurer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
Mr.  Eennie ’s  paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  Scot- 
,1,,  land.  His  maternal  greatgrandmother  was  a full  blood 
li'  Chickasaw.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  a pioneer 
I farmer  of  the  Chickasaw  country  and  for  a number  of 
p,  years  operated  a mill  near  Tishomingo.  Holmes  Colbert, 
,,  a half  brother  of  his  mother,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
J men  of  the  Chickasaw  country  and  represented  the  nation 
f for  several  years  in  Washington. 

n Mr.  Eennie  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
f Denison,  Texas,  including  the  high  school,  and  at  the 
5 Denison  Business  College,  being  graduated  from  both 
the  last  named  institutions.  When  eighteen  years  old  he 
,1  entered  the  employ  of  an  uncle  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma,  and 
f remained  there  for  three  years.  Subsequently  returning 
, to  Tishomingo,  he  engaged  in  the  insurance,  real  estate 
, and  loan  business  and  has  since  been  thus  occupied.  It 
was  partly  under  his  supervision  that  the  Tishomingo 
town  site,  as  now  platted,  was  laid  out,  when  the  Eock 
Island  road  built  here.  The  original  town  site  had  been 
platted  under  tribal  government  and  lacked  uniformity 
in  lots  and  streets,  and  in  making  the  new  plat  much 
confusion  ensued.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Eennie 
found  that  after  the  new  plat  was  made  practically  all 
of  seven  acres  he  owned  on  the  original  plat  had  been 
consumed  in  streets.  Many  of  the  streets  of  the  town, 
which  covers  545  acres,  are  named  after  prominent 
Indian  families  and  other  pioneers  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation.  In  addition  to  his  regular  business  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Eennie  owns  some  valuable  farms  in 
Jackson  County,  and  is  an  advocate  of  scientific,  pro- 
gressive farming.  At  one  time  he  held  a position  under 
the  tribal  government,  being  collector  of  the  one  per  cent 
revenue  tax  on  merchants.  His  brother  William,  now 


deceased,  was  treasurer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  during 
the  first  per  capita  payment  to  the  tribe,  at  which  time 
Charles  Carter,  now  a member  of  Congress  from  Okla- 
homa, was  secretary  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Eennie  was  married  in  1900,  at  Stonewall,  to  Miss 
Lulu  Burris,  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  for  many  years,  who  held  nearly  every 
office  in  the  Indian  government  save  that  of  governor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eennie  are  the  parents  of  four  children: 
Louise,  Helen,  Dorothy  and  Alexia.  Mr.  Eennie  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  the  Tishomingo 
Commercial  Club,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Arch  and  Scottish 
Eite  divisions  of  the  Masonic  order.  He  has  a brother, 
John  F.,  who  is  a railroad  man  at  Denison,  Texas,  and 
a sister,  Mrs.  U.  S.  Allender,  wife  of  a druggist  at  Pauls 
Valley.  Giving  evidence  more  of  the  Caucasian  blood 
in  him  than  of  the  Indian  blood,  and  possessing  the  pro- 
gressive characteristics  of  the  leading  white  men  who 
have  made  this  old  nation  a land  of  happy  homes,  thriv- 
ing farms  and  commendable  public  institutions,  Mr. 
Eennie  is  typical  of  the  generation  that  is  aocomplishiiig 
most  for  a higher  civilization  here. 

William  W.  Jones.  From  the  time  of  his  early  child- 
hood has  this  well  known  citizen,  who  served  for  three 
years  as  one  of  the  efficient  commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Bartlesville,  the  progressive  judicial  center  of  Washing- 
ton County,  been  a resident  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  he  is  a representative  of  one  of  its  hon- 
ored pioneer  families.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  devoting  his 
time  to  looking  after  tlie  real  estate  holdings  of  himself 
and  father  and  is  the  representative  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
in  the  City  of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  He  claims  the 
Lone  Star  State  as  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  was 
about  two  years  old  when  he  accompanied  his  parents 
on  the  overland  journey  from  Texas  to  Indian  Territory, 
liis  medium  of  transportation  having  been  one  of  the 
old-time  ‘ ‘ prairie  schooners,  ’ ’ and  his  mother  having 
driven  the  team  attached  to  the  same,  the  while  his 
father  drove  another  team  and  gave  careful  supervision 
to  the  primitive  caravan  and  the  care  of  the  live  stock 
which  was  driven  through  by  men  hired  for  the  purpose. 
He  whose  name  initiates  this  article  has  imbibed  deeply 
of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  state  in  which  he  was 
reared  and  has  witnessed  its  development  and  upbuilding 
with  satisfaction,  his  loyalty  to  Oklahoma  being  of  the 
most  insistent  type  and  being  marked  by  distinctive 
public  spirit. 

Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Fannin  County,  Texas,  in  the 
year  1883,  and  is  a son  of  John  W.  S.  and  Martha  T. 
(Stowe)  Jones,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  and 
reared  in  Illinois  and  tlie  latter  of  wliom  was  born  in 
Indiana  but  reared  to  maturity  in  Illinois,  where  her 
marriage  was  solemnized.  In  1878  the  parents  removed 
to  Texas,  and  there  the  father  was  identified  with  the 
cattle  and  farming  industries  until  1885,  when  he  came 
with  his  family  to  Indian  Territory,  under  conditions 
that  have  already  been  described.  They  arrived  in  what 
is  now  Washington  County  in  July  of  that  year  and 
location  was  made  on  a pioneer  farm  two  miles  east  of 
Bartlesville.  John  W.  S.  Jones  here  developed  a valuable 
landed  estate  and  achieved  marked  success  as  a farmer 
and  stock-grower.  He  continued  his  residence  on  this 
place  until  about  the  year  1900,  since  whic  i time  he  has 
lived  virtually  retired  in  the  City  of  Bartlesville.  He 
still  owns  a valuable  landed  estate  of  300  acres  in 
Washington  County  and  the  same  is  devoted  to  diversified 
agriculture  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Mr.  Jones  is 
one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  citizens  of  Washington 
County,  has  done  well  his  part  in  the  development  of 
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tliis  section  of  the  state,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  know  him,  his  wife,  who  had  been  his  devoted 
helpmeet,  having  been  called  to  the  life  eternal  in  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  she  is  sur- 
vived by  four  children — Francis  A.,  who  is  one  of  the 
prosperous  agriculturists  of  Washington  County,  his 
farm  being  situated  a few  miles  south  of  Bartlesville; 
William  W.,  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review; 
and  Ora  Bessie  and  Ola  Bessie,  twins,  the  former  being 
the  wife  of  Charles  B.  Skinner,  who  resides  on  a farm 
two  miles  south  of  Bartlesville,  and  the  latter  being  the 
wife  of  Boy  E.  Spear,  assistant  city  engineer  of  Bartles- 
ville. 

William  W.  .Tones  has  been  a resident  of  Washington 
County  from  his  virtual  infancy  and  his  childhood  was 
passed  under  the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  pioneer 
period  in  the  history  of  this  section.  He  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  somewhat  primitive  local  schools 
of  the  period,  and  the  first  which  he  attended  was  in  the 
old  Missionary  Baptist  Church  building,  four  miles 
southeast  of  Bartlesville.  Thereafter  his  studies  were 
continued  in  a schoolhouse  that  was  built  by  his  father 
and  a few  other  men  for  the  purpose  and  that  was  sup- 
ported by  him  and  other  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  the 
teacher  receiving  $1  a month  for  each  child  to  whom  he 
imparted  instruction.  Mr.  Jones  continued  to  attend 
school  about  four  months  each  year  until  he  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he 
learned  the  lessons  of  practical  industry  under  the  care- 
ful direction  of  his  father,  the  latter  having  earnestly 
encouraged  the  children  in  the  developing  of  self-reliance, 
ambition  and  a determination  to  achieve  worthy  success. 
After  leaving  the  rural  school  Mr.  Jones  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Bartlesville  for  two  terms — one  of 
seven  and  the  other  of  nine  months’  duration.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  felt  his  ambition  to  acquire 
a more  liberal  education  so  definitely  quickened  that  he 
made  the  desire  one  of  action.  Through  his  own 
resources  largely,  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a three 
years’  course  in  school  at  Independence,  Kansas,  where 
he  jiursued  high  school  studies  and  also  completed  a 
regular  business  course,  so  that  he  won  and  received 
diplomas  in  each  department,  in  1904,  at  which  time 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The  ambition  of  the 
young  student  and  worker  was  not  yet  satisfied,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  he  realized  his 
heart ’s  desire  and  took  unto  himself  a wife.  The  year 
1904  recorded,  at  Independence,  Kansas,  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Grace  McCreery,  who  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  Sunflower  State  and  who  is  a daughter  of  John  L. 
McCreery,  now  a resident  of  Bartlesville.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  have  five  children,  namely;  Bay  Winfield,  Elsie 
Genevieve,  Charles  Francis,  Helen  Laurie,  and  Bobert 
Lincoln. 

After  the  completion  of  his  educational  work  at  Inde- 
pendence Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business  at  Bartlesville.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  190.5,  he  removed  to  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie 
County,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  line  of  enterprise 
until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  returned 
to  Bartlesville  and  assumed  the  position  of  bookkeeper 
in  the  Bartlesville  National  Bank,  a position  of  which 
he  continued  the  incumbent  two  years.  For  the  ensuing 
two  years  he  was  retained  as  an  auditor  and  bookkeeper 
in  the  service  of  the  Sachem  & Mid-West  Oil  Company 
and  in  1910,  when  Bartlesville  adopted  the  commission 
system  of  municipal  government,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  city  commissioners,  in  which  capa- 
city he  served,  besides  holding  simultaneously  the  office 
of  city  treasurer,  until  the  spring  of  1912,  when  further 
municipal  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  in  his  elec- 


tion to  the  responsible  office  of  commissioner  of  finance- 
and  supplies.  His  administration  has  been  character-! 
ized  by  efficiency  and  a loyal  effort  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  further  the  civic  and  industrial  welfare  of  his  home 
city,  and  he  was  one  of  the  popular  and  valued  municipal 
executives  of  Bartlesville.  Mr.  Jones  is  aligned  as  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  republican  party, 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the  Frater- 
nal Aid  Association.  He  is  a stockholder  and  director 
of  the  Fish  Creek  Oil  & Gas  Company,  of  which  he  is 
serving  as  secretary,  and  he  is  the  owner  of  his  residence 
property  in  Bartlesville.  For  the  first  three  months 
after  their  marriage  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  home 
of  his  parents,  and  since  that  time  they  have  maintained 
an  independent  home,  their  first  child  having  been  born 
at  Shawnee  and  the  other  in  the  City  of  Bartlesville.  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  popular  in  the  representative 
social  activities  of  their  home  city  and  are  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  served  six  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  is  a member 
at  the  present  time.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  building 
committee  at  the  time  when  the  present  beautiful  church 
edifice  was  erected,  and  he  has  stated  in  a facetious  way 
that  he  has  held  practically  every  lay  office  in  the  church 
save  that  of  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

I 

Fred  S.  Caldwell.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Oklahoma 
Territory  in  1903,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  Oklahoma 
City,  is  one  of  the  well  fortified  and  influential  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  capital  city,  being  a member  of  the 
representative  law  firm  of  Scothorn,  Caldwell  & McEill. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  a scion  of  a staunch  Scotch-Irish 
family  that  was  founded  in  America  in  the  colonial  period 
of  our  national  history,  the  original  progenitor  having 
settled  in  Virginia,  and  a branch  of  the  family  having 
later  been  established  in  New  England.  Benjamin  Cald- 
well, great-grandfather  of  him  whose  name  introduces 
this  review,  was  born  at  Eutland,  Vermont.  Milton  P. 
Caldwell,  the  grandfather,  likewise  was  a native  of  the 
old  Green  Mountain  State,  whence  he  removed  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  finally  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  the  West  and  settled  in  Wisconsin  as  a pioneer. 

Fred  S.  Caldwell  was  born  in  historic  old  Monroe 
County,  Michigan,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1876,  and 
is  a son  of  Alfred  P.  and  Clara  (Jones)  Caldwell,  who 
now  maintain  their  home  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  the 
father  is  living  virtually  retired.  Alfred  P.  Caldwell  was 
born  in  Wisconsin,  eventually  became  a prosperous  farmer 
in  Michigan,  from  which  state  he  removed  to  Decatur 
County,  Kansas,  in  1879.  There  he  continued  to  be 
identified  with  the  basic  industries  of  agriculture  and 
stockraising  until  1891,  when  he  established  his  home  at 
Longmont,  Colorado,  which  state  continued  to  be  his 
place  of  residence  until  his  removal  to  Oklahoma. 

Fred  S.  Caldwell  was  about  three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  family  migration  from  Michigan  to  Kansas 
and  twelve  years  of  age  when  removal  was  made  to  Long- 
mont, Colorado,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  public  schools  until  he  had  completed  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school.  He  thereafter  completed 
a course  in  Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  in 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1900  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Cripple  Creek,  that  state,  where  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  study  of  law  and  mining  until 
September,  1901,  after  which  he  was  for  one  year  a 
student  in  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
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Thereafter  he  held  an  executive  position  in  a savings 
bank  at  Colorado  Springs  about  one  year,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  completed  his  work  of  preparation  for  the 
legal  profession. 

In  1903  Mr.  Caldwell  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and 
at  Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital,  he  took  the  bar  exam- 
ination and  was  admitted  to  practice,  the  solidity  of  his 
legal  learning  at  the  time  having  been  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  passed  the  required  examination  with 
the  highest  mark  of  all  of  the  class  of  thirty  applicants. 
Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  Caldwell 
i established  his  permanent  residence  in  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  has  since  given  unremitting  attention  to  the 
I practice  of  law  and  where  he  has  gained  a staunch 
( vantage-place  as  one  of  the  representative  attorneys 
1 and  counselors  at  the  bar  of  the  Oklahoma  metropolis 
I and  capital  city.  He  has  proved  himself  capable,  hon- 
j orable  and  resourceful  in  all  of  his  professional  activities, 

I has  achieved  noteworthy  victories  in  many  important  cases 
in  the  various  courts  and,  with  a true  appreciation  of  and 
regard  for  the  true  ethical  values,  he  has  signally  hon- 
) ored  the  profession  of  his  choice. 

A citizen  of  high  ideals  and  mature  judgment,  Mr. 
Caldwell  has  given  his  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  both  as  a lawyer 
and  as  a loyal  and  public-spirited  citizen.  He  became 
influential  in  the  councils  and  activities  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  at  the  time  of  the  prohibition  campaign 
that  was  made  when  Oklahoma  was  preparing  for  state- 
hood, and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  been  a valued 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Oklahoma  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  In  June,  1908,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
representative  members  of  this  organization.  Governor 
Haskell  appointed  Mr.  Caldwell  prohibition-enforcement 
attorney,  under  the  enforcement  act  that  was  passed  at 
the  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature  and  which  is 
commonly  designated  the  “Billups  law.'’  Concerning 
his  service  to  the  new  commonwealth  in  this  important 
office,  the  following  pertinent  statements  have  been  made, 
and  the  data  are  well  worthy  of  preservation  in  this 
article : “In  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  Mr. 

Caldwell  was  early  confronted  by  the  inter-state  com- 
merce barrier  to  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws 
of  Oklahoma,  and  numerous  suits  were  brought  in  the 
Federal  courts,  by  the  railroads  as  well  as  by  foreign 
liquor  dealers  who  wished  to  market  their  goods  in  this 
state.  As  a result  of  this  important  and  harassing  liti- 
gation, which  finally  terminated  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Caldwell  became  an  authority 
and  legal  expert  on  inter-state  commerce  law,  and  in  his 
final  report  to  Governor  Haskell  he  submitted  a draft  of 

!a  proposed  bill  to  be  presented  in  Congress  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a solution  of  the  vexing  problem  of  inter-state 
commerce  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  in  his  report  he 
also  recommended  that  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  should 
memorialize  Congress  upon  this  subject,  and  that  this 
I draft  of  a proposed  bill  be  offered  as  a concrete  sugges- 
I tion  for  definite  congressional  legislation. 

“Early  in  1911  E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  national  legislative 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  at  Washing- 
I ton,  D.  C.,  and  a close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Caldwell, 
presented  to  Hon.  E.  Y.  Webb,  a Eepresentative  in 
Congress  from  North  Carolina,  a copy  of  the  proposed 
measure  as  drafted  by  Mr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Webb 
promptly  recognized  the  intrinsic  value  and  consistency 
of  the  measure,  and  in  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress  he  introduced  it  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  as  the  original  Webb  bill.  In  December, 
1911,  a convention  of  representatives  from  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  other  temperance  organizations  was 
held  in  Washington,  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Caldwell  and  his  clear  and  convincing  exposition  of 


tlie  intricate  legal  questions  involved,  the  Webb  bill  was 
agreed  upon  as  the  measure  upon  which  all  should  unite. 
In  March,  1912,  at  the  request  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America,  Mr.  Caldwell  appeared  before  the 
judiciary  committees  of  both  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  and  the  Senate  and  argued  for  the  passage  of  the 
Webb  bill,  besides  giving  cogent  reasons  to  establish  its 
constitutionality.  This  effective  argument  was  used  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  chairman  of  the  house  judiciary  committee, 
in  the  fight  for  the  bill  which  he  led  on  the  floor  of  the 
national  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  Webb  bill  was 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  was  repassed  over  this  veto  by  consid- 
erably more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  For  his 
ability,  zeal  and  faithful  service  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Caldwell  merits  the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  friends 
of  temperance  and  prohibition  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.’’ 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  professional  activities 
in  Oklahoma  City  Mr.  Caldwell  conducted  an  individual 
or  independent  practice,  but  since  the  1st  of  February, 
1911,  he  has  been  associated  with  John  W.  Scothorn  and 
Albert  L.  McEill,  under  the  firm  name  of  Scothorn, 
Caldwell  & McEill.  They  control  a large  and  important 
civil  practice  and  make  a specialty  of  fire-insurance  law. 
The  well  appointed  offices  of  the  firm  are  in  the  Insur- 
ance Building.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association ; is  affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America;  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  in  which  he  holds 
the  office  of  deacon. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  married  on  November  29,  1906,  to 
Miss  Blanche  Atchison,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Atchi- 
son, of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  and  the  two  children 
of  this  union  are  Eobert  and  Fred  S.,  Jr. 

Albert  E.  Davenport,  M.  D.,  is  a citizen  who  has  not 
only  added  to  the  distinction  of  Oklahoma  City  in  pro- 
fessional and  intellectual  fields,  but  through  his  high 
character  and  broad  talents  has  carried  its  good  name 
into  state  councils.  A resident  of  this  city  since  1908, 
he  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  various  offices  to  which  he  has  been 
called  has  demonstrated  an  eagerness  to  be  of  use  to 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  community  and  its  people. 

Doctor  Davenport  was  born  near  Mount  Vernon,  Texas, 
June  23,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  William  H.  C.  and  Julia 
C.  (Kennon)  Davenport.  His  father,  a native  of  Geor- 
gia, entered  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  during  the 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  after  the 
close  of  that  struggle,  seeking  a location  in  which  to 
regain  his  lost  fortunes,  went  to  the  little  community  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Texas.  There  he  opened  the  first  store, 
took  an  active  and  helpful  part  in  the  movements  and 
enterprises  that  served  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
city,  and  remained  in  the  mercantile  business  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  October  8,  1910.  While  still  a 
resident  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Davenport  was  a member  of 
the  association  and  of  the  committee  thereof  which  in 
1857  sent  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Murrow  as  a missionary  to 
the  Indians.  Mrs.  Davenport  passed  away  in  1888. 

Albert  E.  Davenport  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Texas,  following  which,  in  1891 
and  1892  he  took  a preparatory  course  at  Eussellville, 
Kentucky.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered  the  University 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  graduated  in  his  liter- 
ary work  in  1894,  and  then  entered  upon  his  medical 
studies  at  the  University  of  LouisviUe,  Kentucky,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1897,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
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Eetuiniug  at  oiu'e  to  iNfouiit  Yenion,  Texas,  Doctor 
Davenport  was  ent;aKed  in  practice  there  for  a few 
months,  wlien  he  went  to  Paul’s  Valley,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  from  1S97  until  3901  was  engaged  in  imactice 
with  a measure  of  success.  His  next  location  was  Tisho- 
mingo, Indian  Territory,  where  he  remained  until  1908, 
and  since  that  year  his  field  has  been  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  has  steadily  arisen  to  an  enviable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  his  calling.  At  this  time  he  occupies  well  ap- 
jjointed  ollices  at  No.  716  State  National  Bank  Building. 

In  1907,  at  the  commencement  of  statehood.  Doctor 
Davenijort  was  appointed  by  Governor  Haskell  a member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  wdien  the  change  was 
made  therein  in  1908  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  but  resigned  there- 
from in  1909.  In  1908  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Oklahoma  County  Board  of  Health,  and  retains  that 
position  to  the  present.  His  practice  has  been  broad  and 
general  in  its  character.  Doctor  Davenport  has  not 
ceased  to  be  a close  and  careful  student,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  independent  research  and  investigation  and 
being  a valued  member  of  the  Oklahoma  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society.  He  is 
a democrat  in  his  political  views,  and  his  religious  con- 
nection is  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Oklahoma 
City.  Doctor  Davenimrt  is  well  and  widely  known  in 
fraternal  circles,  belonging  to  Oklahoma  City  Lodge  No. 
36,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  all  the  Scottish  Bite  bodies  up  to  the 
thirty-second  degree,  and  Oklahoma  Consistory,  Valley 
of  McAlester,  as  well  as  Indian  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S. 

In  1899  Doctor  Davenp)ort  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Julia  A.  Chism,  a daughter  of  William  A.  Chism, 
and  a granddaughter  of  Jesse  Chism,  a well-known 
Chickasaw  Indian  who  built  what  is  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Chism 
Trail.”  When  ^Villiam  Chism  died  his  three  young 
daughters  were  taken  into  the  household  of  and  reared 
and  educated  by  Gov.  D.  H.  Johnston,  governor  of  the 
Chickasaws.  Mrs.  Davenport’s  sisters  are  Mrs.  Cora 
McKeel,  of  Ada,  Oklahoma;  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ward,  of 
Tishomingo,  Oklahoma.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Davenport 
have  no  children.  They  reside  at  No.  500  East  Park 
Place,  Oklahoma  City. 

E.  N.  Jones.  By  following  a well-directed  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  and  by  making  events  and 
circumstances  serve  rather  than  oppose  him  in  his 
ambitious  course,  Mr.  .Tones  has  come  to  a realization 
of  one  important  step  in  his  career — a law  office  of  his 
own  and  a successful  practice.  He  belongs  to  that  class 
of  determined  young  men  in  the  professions  in  Oklahoma 
who  are  giving  a fine  account  of  themselves  in  the  com- 
munities where  they  live,  and  who  through  constant 
effort  to  realize  an  ambition  of  high  ideals  and  earnest 
purpose  are,  in  the  aggregate,  making  Oklahoma  a state 
of  notable  men.  Like  many  other  successful  young  pro- 
fessional men,  he  re-enforced  the  foundation  of  his 
career  with  a training  for  teaching,  and  spent  three 
successful  and  profitable  years  in  that  calling. 

E.  N.  Jones  was  born  in  Coryell  County,  Texas,  in 
1890,  and  is  a son  of  Jesse  S.  and  Adella  (Jones)  Jones. 
His  father,  a native  of  Texas,  is  a real  estate  dealer  at 
Vanoss,  Oklahoma.  Besides  E.  N.  Jones  there  are  the 
following  children : Mrs.  J.  W.  White,  wife  of  a rail- 

road man  at  Byars,  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  B.  Norvell,  whose 
husband  is  a farmer  at  Vanoss,  Oklahoma;  Sybil  Marvin, 
Johnnie  V.,  Jack,  Ulysses  and  Sol  Philip.  The  parents 
of  these  children  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

On  both  sides  of  the  family  farmers  have  predom- 
inated for  several  generations,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  reared 
on  a farm.  His  father  settled  in  Oklahoma  in  1893  and 
consequently  Mr.  Jones  has  spent  all  his  life  since  in- 
fancy in  the  territory  and  state.  His  education  came 


from  the  public  schools,  and  subsequently  he  completed  I 
a literary  education  in  the  East  Central  State  Normal  I 
at  Ada,  and  did  his  work  as  a teacher  in  the  schools  1 
of  Garvin  and  Pontotoc  counties.  His  first  school  was  1 
taught  when  he  was  eighteen.  He  completed  a course  Ij 
in  law  in  the  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Ten-  || 
uessee,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oklahoma  June  | 
20,  1913.  He  began  his  xn’actice  soon  afterward  at  Ada. 
While  engaged  in  teaching  the  pmrsuance  of  a home 
study  and  corresxmudence  course  gave  him  a funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  law  which  enabled  him  to  com- 
l)lete  in  a very  short  time  the  work  required  by  a 
LL.  B.  degree  at  the  Cumberland  University. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  February  7,  1915,  to  Miss 
Minnie  Duty,  of  Ada,  whose  father  wms  a well-to-do 
farmer  of  Paris,  Texas.  Mrs.  Jones  was  for  several 
years  a teacher  in  Choctaw  and  Pontotoc  counties.  Mr. 
Jones  is  affiliated  with  the  Indej)endent  Ordfer  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Ada  Com-  ' 
mereial  Club  and  the  Pontotoc  County  and  Oklahoma  1 
State  Bar  associations.  He  is  attorney  for  the  Vanoss 
Oil  & Gas  Company  and  the  Diamond  Oil  & Gas  Com- 
pany, of  Oklahoma  City. 

In  jmlitics  a democrat,  Mr.  .Tones  has  as  yet  developed 
no  definite  ambition  for  public  life,  and  is  content  to 
pursue  the  delightful  work  of  his  x*rofession.  While 
in  school  he  was  much  interested  in  xmlitics.  At  Cum- 
berland University  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
his  junior  class  and  was  also  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Club  of  students.  ' 

D.  K.  Hathokn.  Oklahoma  is  a state  of  ' ‘ new- 
comers.  ’ ’ Only  a small  percentage  of  the  young  business 
men  of  this  section  have  been  reared  or  educated  here. 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  where  now  flourishes  the  Town 
of  Eavia,  the  wild  grass  grew  waist-high,  while  the  woods  - 
were  inhabited  chiefly  by  deer,  wolves  and  wild  turkeys. 
The  habitations  of  white  men  w'ere  scarce,  and  the  red 
man  was  monarch  of  the  land.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  ten  years  old,  came  to  ! 
this  locality  with  his  parents.  He  was  born  in  Eoanoke,  j 
Eandolph  County,  Alabama,  in  1882,  and  is  a son  of  ■ 
Hugh  and  Sarah  (Taylor)  Hathorn.  His  father  was  a ■ 
native  of  Alabama  and  his  x^aternal  grandfather  of  Ire- 
land. The  lure  of  an  easy  fortune  to  be  made  in  the 
Indian  country  drew  Hugh  Hathorn  with  his  family  to 
this  section,  and  he  settled  on  a tract  of  land  owned  by 
Governor  Wolf  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  near  where 
Eavia  sinung  into  being  several  years  later.  Here  the 
Hathorn  family  remained  for  fifteen  years  and  here 
young  Hathorn  grew  to  manhood,  acquiring  such  ele- 
mentary knowledge  as  was  dispensed  by  the  country 
schools  of  that  period.  This,  however,  was  later  supple- 
mented by  a course  in  the  Selvidge  Business  College  at 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma.  In  1904  he  entered  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Eavia  as  bookkeexmr.  Here  he  showed 
adaptability  to  the  business  and  persevering  industry, 
which  in  due  time  brought  him  in’omotion,  and  in  1910 
he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank,  which 
succeeded  the  First  National  Bank.  His  next  promotion 
was  in  3915,  when  he  was  elected  active  vice  president 
of  the  institution,  in  which  jmsition  he  is  now  serving. 
The  bank  has  a capital  stock  of  .$12,500  and  is  the  only 
one  in  the  town  that  is  situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a rich 
and  growing  agricultural  region.  The  other  officials  are: 
Harold  Wallace,  of  Ardmore,  x^’'esident,  and  Clyde 
Faught,  cashier.  For  eight  years  Mr.  Hathorn  has 
served  as  city  treasurer  and  for  a similar  length  of  time 
as  clerk  of  the  school  board.  Taking  a lively  interest  in 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  methods,  he  is  serving  as  a member  of 
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the  Jolmstoii  County  Fair  Association,  and  has  done  good 
work  in  tliis  connection. 

Mr.  Hathorn  has  three  brothers  and  three  sisters,  all 
of  whom  are  residents  of  this  section.  Sam  Hathorn  is 
a blacksmith  at  Ada.  Eay  and  Gordon  Hathorn  are  en- 
gaged in  oil  operations  in  the  Glennpool  field.  Mrs. 
'Winnie  Weaver  is  the  wife  of  a farmer  near  Eavia; 
Mrs.  Mabel  Herrin,  the  wife  of  an  oil  man  in  the  Glenn- 
pool field,  and  Miss  Minnie  Hathorn  is  a telephone 
enqfioyee  at  Stratford.  Mr.  Hathorn  belongs  to  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  lodges,  also  to 
the  Johnston  County,  Oklahoma  State  and  American 
Bankers  associations.  Although  still  a young  man  his 
mind  is  a mine  of  information  in  regard  to  early  events  in 
Eavia.  He  recalls  the  fact  that  E.  A.  Forbes  built  the 
first  house  here  in  1895,  that  the  town  was  established  on 
the  land  of  Joe  Eavia,  an  intermarried  Chickasaw  citizen, 
from  whom  it  acquired  its  name,  and  that  Ardmore,  thirty 
miles  distant,  was  the  trading  point  for  farmers  and 
merchants  here  for  a number  of  years;  also  that  Tish- 
omingo twenty  years  ago  was  an  inland  town  of  no  com- 
mercial importance.  Mr.  Hathorn  was  married  in  1907, 
in  Eavia,  to  Miss  Lena  Fields.  He  and  his  wife  are  the 
parents  of  one  child,  Euby,  now  five  years  old. 

C.  A.  Lamm.  One  of  Oklahoma’s  thriving  cities  that 
have  made  great  progress  in  municipal  improvements 
along  with  reduced  taxation  iinder  the  commission  form 
of  government  is  Bartlesville.  The  first  commission 
mayor  as  well  as  the  present  executive  officer  of  the 
municiijality  is  C.  A.  Lamm,  whose  administration  has 
commended  itself  to  citizens  of  all  classes  and  who  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Bartlesville  is  a greater 
and  better  city  as  a result  of  the  six  years  since  the 
commission  charter  was  adopted. 

C.  A.  Lamm  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  13, 
1871,  a son  of  Charles  L.  and  Josephine  (Stich)  Lamm. 
His  father  was  born  in  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  in  1845, 
and  his  mother  in  Switzerland  in  1843.  She  crossed  the 
ocean  to  America  in  a sailing  vessel  in  1862,  landing  in 
New  York  City,  while  Charles  L.  Lamm  came  over  in 
1864,  landing  at  New  Orleans.  They  were  married  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  in  1870.  The  mother  died  in  June, 
1912,  at  Chanute,  Kansas,  while  the  father  died  in  July, 
1 915.  They  located  on  a farm  near  Chanute  in  Neosho 
County  in  1880.  Of  their  eight  children,  seven  are  liv- 
ing, four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

C.  A.  Lamm,  the  oldest  of  the  sons,  spent  his  boyhood 
oil  a farm,  and  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  school.  His 
schooling  was  limited  in  time  and  otherwise,  but  in  spite 
of  lack  of  early  advantages  he  has  made  himself  a prac- 
tical and  efficient  worker  and  one  who  can  be  depended 
ujjon  in  every  undertaking.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  learned  telegraphy  in  the  office  of  the  Santa  Fe  Eail- 
ivay,  and  following  that  was  for  ten  years  operator  or 
pgent,  sometimes  combining  the  duties  of  both  positions. 
In  1905  Mr.  Lamm  came  to  Bartlesville  as  joint  agent 
for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Eailroad,  and  continued  in  the  railroad  service  for  one 
year  after  locating  in  this  great  center  of  the  oil  industry 
in  Northern  Oklahoma. 

He  then  took  up  another  line  of  enterprise,  and  became 
connected  with  the  Oil  "Well  Supply  Company,  operating 
for  five  years  in  the  mid-continent  field.  From  business 
he  was  drawn  upon  for  services  as  the  first  mayor  under 
the  commission  form  of  government,  taking  office  Octo- 
ber 31,  1910.  Under  the  Bartlesville  charter  there  are 
three  commissioners,  and  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion is  mayor.  Mr.  Lamm  is  now  serving  his  third  term, 
and  at  this  writing  has  one  more  year  to  serve.  The  first 
term  was  of  only  six  months’  duration,  as  provided  for 


by  the  charter.  Mr.  Lamm  gives  all  his  time  to  the 
municipal  government,  and  is  constantly  looking  after 
the  details  of  municipal  work  and  planning  for  future 
betterment.  In  the  past  five  years  Bartlesville  has  gone 
ahead  rapidly  in  practically  all  departments  of  civic 
enterjn-ise,  and  at  the  same  time  the  citizens  instead  of 
being  Imrdened  with  increased  taxes  have  actually  had 
their  tax  bills  decreased.  At  the  last  election  Mr.  Lamm 
led  a field  of  six  candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor,  and 
was  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  Mr.  Lamm  is  six 
and  a half  feet  tall,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
tallest  mayor  in  Oklahoma,  and  is  just  as  efficient  as  an 
officer  as  he  is  long  in  physical  proportions. 

Mr.  Lamm  is  vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Municipal 
League.  He  is  a “Wilson  democrat  and  the  only  office 
he  has  ever  held  is  the  one  he  is  now  filling.  Fraternally 
he  has  taken  thirty-two  degrees  in  Scottish  Eite  Masonry 
and  is  also  a Knight  Templar  and  member  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  and  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  On  October  11,  1900,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Troxel,  who  was  born  at  Longton,  Elk  County, 
Kansas.  To  their  marriage  have  been  born  two  children : 
Euth  Joseidiine,  now'  five  -years  of  age;  and  Carl,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  one  and  a half  years. 

M.  “W.  Pearl,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  Among  the  highly  educated 
and  practical  teachers  of  Oklahoma  should  be  numbered 
the  mathematics  teacher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  High 
School,  M.  W.  Pearl,  a man  whose  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  well  directed  energy  brought  him  through  vicissitudes 
of  financial  embarrassment  in  his  early  years  and 
crowned  him  with  tw'O  college  degrees.  He  is  a scholar 
as  well  as  teacher  and  has  done  much  original  research  in 
the  field  of  psychology. 

Born  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  .lime  22,  1875,  he  is  a son  of 
James  M.  and  Mary  E.  Pearl.  His  father  in  early  life 
was  a carpenter,  but  later  became  a farmer.  The  paternal 
ancestry  has  participated  in  all  W'ars  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  back  to  the  revolution,  and 
Mr.  Pearl  himself  is  a veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
conflict.  His  mother,  w'ho  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine, 
and  graduated  from  the  Dixon  Normal  at  Dixon,  Illinois, 
was  a woman  of  remarkable  intellect,  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  a medical  college  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, was  for  twenty  years  a practicing  physician  in 
that  city.  Mr.  Pearl  has  one  brother,  Byron  “W.  Pearl, 
now  engaged  in  farming  near  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

His  high  school  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  In  1893  he  graduated  from 
high  school,  and  a number  of  years  later  won  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College. 
His  degree,  Master  of  Arts,  was  awarded  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  in  1913.  His  professional  career  began 
in  1894,  and  for  three  years  he  was  assistant  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lincoln  High  School  in  San  Francisco.  In  his 
high  school  graduating  class  he  stood  eighth  and  was 
among  those  permitted  under  the  law  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  with  a high  school  diploma  as  a substitute 
for  a teacher ’s  certificate.  On  being  given  a choice  of 
positions  as  teacher,  he  chose  mathematics,  a subject  in 
which  he  has  extensively  specialized.  Later  for  three 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  McCallsburg, 
Iowa,  and  for  one  year  superintendent  at  Gilbert,  Iowa. 
After  removing  to  Oklahoma,  he  was  for  several  years 
a resident  in  Garfield  County,  and  while  there  was 
defeated  by  only  a narrow  margin  as  candidate  for 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1913  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  "Walter,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
following  year  was  re-elected,  but  was  compelled  to  secure 
the  abrogation  of  his  contract  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  his  wife,  which  made  it  necessary  for  both  of 
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them  to  seek  the  climate  of  Colorado.  Eeturning  to 
Oklahoma  in  1914  Mr.  Pearl  was  chosen  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Harrah  public  schools.  While  teaching  in 
Iowa  he  served  several  times  as  president  of  the  Teachers  ’ 
Association  and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
educational  association  work.  While  superintendent  of 
schools  at  McCallsburg,  he  served  a term  as  mayor,  and 
in  that  time  conducted  and  won  a notable  campaign 
against  local  vice  and  corruption.  It  was  from  Iowa  that 
Mr.  Pearl  went  into  the  army  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  He  enlisted  April  25,  1898,  and  was  with 
the  Seventh  Army  Corps  in  Cuba  until  mustered  out 
May  13,  1899.  He  served  under  Gen.  Pitzhugh  Lee,  and 
in  the  same  corps  were  Col.  William  J.  Bryan  and  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

At  Pontiac,  Illinois,  September  3,  1903,  Mr.  Pearl 
married  Miss  Musetta  M.  Markland.  Mrs.  Pearl  is  a 
finished  musician,  being  a graduate  of  four  well  known 
conservatories,  and  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  woman  to  finish  the  course  of  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  graduating  in  1915. 
Prior  to  her  graduation  she  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Oklahoma  bar,  and  in  1915  took  up  regular  practice  in 
Oklahoma  City,  where  she  still  is  practicing.  Mrs.  Pearl 
is  a graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  and  for  ten  years  prior  to  her  marriage  was  a 
successful  public  school  teacher.  She  belongs  to  a prom- 
inent family,  and  one  of  her  relatives  was  governor  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Pearl  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  affiliations  with  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
lodges.  He  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  County  Teachers’ 
Association  and  the  Oklahoma  Educational  Association. 
As  a student  of  psychology  he  has  pursued  his  investiga- 
tions for  a number  of  years  and  eventually  expects  to 
obtain  a higher  degree  with  a thesis  on  that  subject. 
This  thesis  he  designs  as  the  basis  of  a text  book  which 
he  hopes  to  publish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearl  reside  at  2408 
South  Harvey  Street,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Charles  D.  Ferguson,  M.  D.  As  specialists  in  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  probably  no  firm  of 
medical  practitioners  in  Oklahoma  enjoys  a better  repu- 
tation and  a larger  practice  than  that  of  Ferguson  and 
Ferguson.  These  are  two  capable  physicians,  both  men 
of  broad  experience  in  general  as  well  as  in  special  fields 
of  practice,  with  fine  endowment  of  natural  ability  and 
broad  and  liberal  training  both  in  America  and  abroad. 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Ferguson  is  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm,  and  joined  his  brother  in  practice  at  Oklahoma 
City  in  1907. 

Charles  D.  Ferguson  was  born  at  Port  Stanley,  Ontario, 
in  1874,  a son  of  Dugald  and  Sarah  (Shearer)  Ferguson. 
His  father  was  born  in  Canada  of  Scotch  parents  and 
his  mother  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Fergu- 
sons were  pioneers  in  Western  Ontario,  having  come  from 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.  Dugald  Ferguson  was  reared  in 
Ontario,  and  spent  his  entire  active  career  as  a progres- 
sive farmer. 

Dr.  Ferguson  attended  the  public  schools  of  Port 
Stanley  and  the  collegiate  institute  at  St.  Thomas,  On- 
tario. In  1901  he  was  graduated  M.  B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  with  this  equipment  he  came  to 
the  United  States  and  began  practice  at  Cameron,  Texas. 
That  was  his  home  for  about  six  months,  following 
which  for  about  two  years  he  was  house  surgeon  for  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  & Santa  Fe  Hospital  at  Temple,  Texas. 
For  three  and  a half  years  he  did  a general  practice  at 
Silsbee,  Texas.  Like  his  brother.  Doctor  Ferguson  was 
early  led  to  specialize  in  practice,  and  in  1907  gave  up 
his  business  in  Texas  in  order  to  take  post-graduate 
work  for  six  months  at  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  & Throat 


Infirmary  at  Chicago,  and  in  the  New  Orleans  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital.  In  1910  he  again  interrupted  his 
practice  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  and  observations 
in  the  Royal  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  London,  England. 
Doctor  Ferguson  joined  his  brother,  Edward  S.,  at  Okla- 
homa City,  and  together  they  have  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  their  specialty  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat. 

Doctor  Ferguson  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
and  County  Medical  societies  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  He  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Golf 
and  Country  Club  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Men’s  Dinner 
Club.  In  June,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Maud  Munson. 
Her  father  is  William  B.  Munson  of  Denison,  Texas,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
state,  long  identified  with  the  real-estate  business  and 
also  a banker  at  Denison.  Doctor  Ferguson  and  wife, 
who  have  no  children,  reside  at  309  West  16th  Street. 
His  offices  are  in  the  State  National  Bank  Building. 

Euel  Moore.  The  possibility  of  a successful  future 
in  the  forthcoming  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  teacher,  who  afterwards  became  successful 
in  law,  led  Euel  Moore  to  complete  his  education  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  after  graduating  from  the  high 
school  at  Clarksville,  Texas,  in  1904.  The  tentative  plans 
of  preceding  years  were  completed  in  the  year  1912, 
when  Mr.  Moore  came  to  Coalgate,  Oklahoma,  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  George  Trice,  the  friendship 
and  strong  attachment  for  whom  had  been  formed  while 
the  latter  was  a teacher  in  the  public  school  at  Bagwell, 
Red  River  County,  Texas.  The  firm  has  prospered  in 
the  new  state  and  its  members  rank  among  the  repre- 
sentative lawyers  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Euel  Moore  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Alabama, 
November  2,  1884,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  H.  and  Mary 
(Stephens)  Moore,  both  of  whom  are  yet  living,  in  Red 
River  County,  Texas.  The  paternal  ancestry  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin  and  the  generations  whose  lives  have  been 
passed  in  America  have  been  men  of  thrift  and  intellect, 
the  greater  number  having  been  engaged  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  although  they  have  also  contributed  to  the 
professions  and  to  the  marts  of  trade  and  commerce. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Moore  was  a soldier 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  His  paternal  grandmother  sprang 
from  a stock  of  Holland  Dutch  and  on  his  mother’s  side 
there  was  a predominancy  of  Scotch  and  English.  Rep- 
resentatives of  both  sides  of  the  house  came  to  America 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Moore’s  fundamental  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Red  River  County,  Texas,  and  the 
high  school  at  Clarksville,  in  that  state.  After  complet- 
ing the  course  of  study  at  the  latter  school,  in  1905  he 
entered  the  University  of  Texas,  completing  the  course 
in  the  law  department  in  1909.  During  the  term  of  1909- 
10  the  honor  of  quiz  master  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  university.  In  1909  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Texas,  but  did  not  begin  practice  until  he  came  to 
Coalgate  in  1912  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  Trice.  In  the  university  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  democratic  politics,  in  view  of  the  close  association 
of  that  science  with  the  profession  of  law,  as  well  as 
in  athletics.  Having  been  reared  on  a farm,  he  was 
possessed  of  the  physique  and  vigor  of  the  successful 
athlete,  yet  he  never  permitted  that  subject  to  interfere 
with  the  serious  study  of  those  subjects  more  vital  to 
the  profession  of  his  choice. 

Mr.  Moore’s  fraternal  connection  is  with  the  Blue 
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***■  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  order  at  Coalgate.  He  is  a val- 
^ ued  member  of  the  Coal  County  Bar  Association  and 
® stands  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
members  in  that  body.  Unlike  many  others,  he  did 
not  cease  to  be  a student  when  he  left  college  halls, 
out  has  continued  to  apply  himself  closely  to  study  of 
law  and  its  many  perplexities.  While  he  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  and 
commercial  welfare  of  the  city,  he  has  not  taken  a 
leading  or  conspicuous  part, 
tie 

Jill  Monty  F.  Cottingham.  The  rural  problem — i.  e.  the 
jjj  problem  of  maintaining  in  our  farm  and  village  eom- 
05  munities  a Christian  civilization  with  modern  American 
,iij  ideas  of  happiness,  efficiency  and  progress — is  the  fun- 
damental  question  Prof.  Monty  F.  Cottingham  is  assist- 
oij  ing  to  solve  by  devoting  his  schoolroom  time  to  its  many 
if  angles.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  rural  school 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  educational  system,  and 
it  is  therefore,  to  the  rural  school  that  the  rural  prob- 
lem must  go.  Character  is  taught  both  in  the  home 
lie  and  in  the  school,  and  it  is  character  that  Professor 
ra-  Cottingham  seeks  to  implant  in  his  students,  feeling 
fill  that  this  quality  in  the  years  to  come  wOl  bring  about 
te  the  realization  of  the  importance  of  a rural  civilization, 
gli  For  eight  years  Mr.  Cottingham  has  given  his  time 
ms  and  energies  to  the  teaching  of  rural  schools  in  Texas 
1?,  and  Oklahoma,  and  at  the  present  time  is  superintendent 
in-  of  the  Wade  schools  with  four  teachers  under  his  direc- 
lip  tion.  During  the  summer  months  he  attends  the  sum- 
ile  mer  school  of  the  Southeastern  State  Normal  School  of 
'll,  Durant,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  educational 
in  brotherhood  and  to  note  the  various  advances  constantly 
being  made  in  the  profession. 

Monty  F.  Cottingham  comes  of  pioneer  Texas  pa- 
rentage and  was  born  in  Collin  County,  Texas,  at  Gray- 
bill,  January  28,  1887.  His  parents,  P.  and  Theodosia 
(White)  Cottingham,  natives  of  Alabama  and  Texans 
for  forty  years,  settled  first  in  Bed  Elver  County,  Texas, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  until  his  re- 
■“  moval  to  Collin  County  in  the  same  ^tate.  There  he 
also  followed  farming  for  many  years,  and  won  suc- 
“ cess  through  able  management  and  constant  industry. 
He  married  in  Collin  County  Miss'  Theodosia  White, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  five  children,  as  follows: 
Artie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Watkins,  a 
practicing  physician  of  Leonard,  Texas;  Nettie,  who 
1®  became  the  wife  of  John  League,  now  of  Albany,  Okla- 
* homa;  Vernon,  who  is  a resident  of  Eastern  Texas; 
Monty  F.,  of  this  review;-  and  Oma,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Guy  Thompson  of  Leonard,  Texas, 
j,  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Professor  Cottingham 

10  was  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  with  three  of 
[.  his  sons.  Professor  Cottingham  was  educated  in  the 
0 common  schools  of  Texas,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
0 East  Texas  Normal  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
I-  of  Science  in  1909.  In  securing  his  normal  course,  Mr. 

11  Cottingham  taught  school  during  the  winter  months 
r in  order  that  he  might  secure  the  means  to  pursue  his 

0 studies  in  the  summer,  making  a specialty  of  mathe- 

1 matics.  Since  he  has  been  teaching,  however,  history 
t has  grown  more  important  in  his  mind,  and  at  present 
1 Oklahoma  history  occupies  a foremost  place  among 
! his  favorite  departments  of  research.  Professor  Cot- 
s tingham  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1911,  and  immediately 
1 began  to  devote  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  rural 
’ youth.  In  1914  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  superintend- 
’ ency  of  the  Wade  schools,  and  in  1915  was  re-elected 

to  succeed  himself  in  that  position.  In  his  school  career 
’ he  has  seen  his  salary  advanced  from  $40  to  $100  a 


month.  He  is  a general  favorite  with  teachers,  pupils 
and  parents,  and  possesses  not  only  that  rare  faculty 
of  being  able  to  impart  his  own  broad  knowledge  to 
others,  but  has  also  executive  and  business  ability  of 
a high  order.  With  such  qualifications,  he  should  rise 
much  higher  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

In  1906  Professor  Cottingham  was  married  to  Miss 
Lorena  Blankenship,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Blankenship,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born 
four  children.  In  addition  to  his  labors  as  an  educator, 
Mr.  Cottingham  has  also  been  busily  engaged  in  minis- 
terial work,  being  a minister  in  the  Missionary  Baptist 
Church.  He  began  to  preach  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  has  preached  in  various  communities,  where 
he  has  always  made  a favorable  impression,  being  a 
concise,  convincing  and  forceful  speaker.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent serving  as  clerk  of  the  First  Bryan  County  Baptist 
Association.  As  a politician,  he  is  a stanch  democrat, 
and  uses  his  influence  for  the  advancement  of  good 
citizenship  and  clean  government. 

William  Grant  Eogers.  One  of  the  first  men  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  fownsite  of  Dewey  and  since 
extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness at  that  place,  William  Grant  Eogers  has  spent  prac- 
tically all  his  life  among  the  Cherokee  people,  and  an 
eighth  portion  of  his  own  blood  is  of  that  race.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  influential  men  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation  as  he  is  also  in  the  County  of  Washington.  In 
the  early  days  he  served  for  two  years  as  a posseman 
under  Gratton  and  Eobert  Dalton  when  they  were  United 
States  marshals  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  his  work  as 
a deputy  helped  to  secure  a large  number  of  prisoners. 

William  Grant  Eogers  was  born  April  13,  1865,  on 
Spring  Elver,  near  Humboldt,  on  what  was  then  known 
as  the  neutral  land  of  Kansas.  These  lands  were  after- 
wards sold  to  the  United  States  Government  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation  for  what  was  known  as  “bread  money.’’ 
Mr.  Eogers  was  one  of  seven  children  born  to  Hilliard 
and  Patsy  (Fields)  Eogers,  the  former  a native  of 
Georgia  and  the  latter  of  Tennessee.  His  father  was  a 
government  interpreter  for  the  Cherokee  Indians  in 
Georgia,  and  had  been  educated  partly  in  the  Cherokee 
and  partly  in  the  English  schools.  When  William  G. 
was  one  year  old  the  parents  came  into  what  is  now 
Oklahoma,  locating  on  Caney  Eiver,  and  three  years  later 
both  parents  died.  Mr.  Eogers  was  then  taken  to  live 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Carr,  and  for  four  years  was 
in  the  Cherokee  Orphans’  Home.  This  home  was  origi- 
nally the  residence  of  Chief  John  Eoss,  and  when  Mr. 
Eogers  was  a student  there  its  grounds  comprised  about 
three  acres. 

After  leaving  school  he  returned  to  Bartlesville  and 
entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Carr  as  a cowboy.  He  drove 
cattle  in  those  days  all  over  the  country,  to  the  states 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  even  yet  can 
rope  a steer  or  break  a horse  like  a professional.  This 
was  his  principal  work  until  he  was  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  for 
himself.  About  1908  he  took  up  the  hardware  business 
at  Dewey,  and  conducted  the  Eogers  Hardware  Company 
until  he  sold  out  in  1914  to  E.  V.  Myers.  Mr.  Eogers 
has  a forty-acre  homestead  or  allotment,  which  in  1903 
he  platted  and  it  is  now  Ifliown  as  the  Eogers  Addition 
to  Dewey.  Mr.  Eogers  gave  the  first  deed  that  was 
recorded  in  the  Town  of  Dewey  to  E.  P.  Crawford,  a 
ranchman  of  Washington  County.  His  wife  and  five  of 
the  children  have  received  allotments  of  eighty  acres 
each  on  the  Caney  bottoms,  and  these  children  now  have 
eighty  acres  of  land  as  their  share  of  the  old  tribal  pos- 
sessions. Mr.  Eogers  now  gives  his  time  largely  to  the 
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supervision  of  iiis  farm  and  to  dealing  in  real  estate, 
with  oflice  at  Dewey. 

On  May  21,  1891,  Mr.  Eogers  married  Lilly  Washing- 
ton. a daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  (Connor)  Washing- 
ton,, who  were  both  Delaware  Indians.  Mrs.  Eogers  was 
liorn  on  Orand  Hiver  in  what  was  known  as  the  Delaware 
District  near  I'rairie  City,  May  30,  1875,  and  is  the  only 
daughter  of  her  parents  still  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eogers  have  seven  children:  Lula  May,  who  was  born 

]\Iay  15,  1892,  and  still  lives  at  home;  William  Emmett, 
who  was  boim  April  22,  1894,  lives  at  Dewey,  and  by  his 
marriage  to  Bessie  Knight  has  one  child,  Patsy  Bess, 
born  in  1915:  Eilla  Blanche,  born  June  18,  1896,  living 
at  home;  Eliza  Jane,  born  December  22,  1898;  Arthur 
Mavin,  born  May  18,  1903;  Jefseph,  born  December  29, 
1905;  and  Dewey  L.,  born  December  28,  1908. 

Mr.  Eogers  is  a democrat,  and  was  honored  by  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  town  treasurer  of  Dewey  for  one 
term,  from  1908  to  1909.  His  wife  and  three  of  the 
daughters  are  members  of  the  Bai'tist  Church.  All  the 
daughters  have  a decided  natural  talent  as  musicians. 
Mr.  Eogers  is  a first  cousin  to  W.  C.  Eogers,  prominent 
as  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Al  Browx.  In  the  City  of  Tulsa  not  to  know  “Al” 
Brown  is  virtually  to  argue  oneself  unknown,  and  even 
as  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  this  thriving 
center  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  so  also  is 
he  recognized  as  a representative  business  man  and  as 
one  whose  progressiveness  and  civic  loyalty  have  caused 
him  to  make  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  development 
and  upbuOding  of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  Mr.  Brown 
was  actively  identified  with  commercial  affairs  for  a 
long  period  and  in  the  same  made  an  admirable  record, 
and  in  his  individual  and  associate  connection  with  the 
oil  industry  and  other  lines  of  productive  enterprise  he 
has  achieved  large  success  during  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Oklahoma.  He  is  one  of  the  aggressive  and 
public-spirited  citizens  to  whom  it  is  most  gratifying  to 
give  specific  recognition  in  a publication  of  the  province 
assigned  to  the  one  here  presented. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  the  fine  old  Town  of  Bowling 
Green,  the  judicial  center  of  Warren  County,  Kentucky, 
and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  July  23,  1876.  He  was 
the  seventh  in  order  of  birth  of  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, of  whom  six  are  living,  and  is  a son  of  James  W. 
and  Cecilia  Honora  (Chamagne)  Brown,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Ireland  and  the  latter  in  Eranee,  and 
the  marriage  of  whom  was  solemnized  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  The  father  died  in  1908,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  the  devoted  wife  and  mother  having  been 
summoned  to  eternal  rest  in  1900,  when  about  sixty 
years  of  age. 

James  W.  Brown  was  reared  in  his  native  land  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  and.  there  attended  school  with 
good  results,  this  enabling  him  to  lay  a substantial 
foundation  for  the  broader  education  which  he  was 
destined  to  receive  under  the  preceptorship  of  that  wisest 
of  all  headmasters,  experience.  At  the  age  noted  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  disembarked  in  the  City 
of  New  Orleans,  where  he  wms  variously  employed  during 
the  ensuing  three  years.  He  finally  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  hoop-poles,  and  in  this  line  of  enterprise  he 
eventually  developed  a large  and  profitable  business.  He 
purchased  his  stock  at  eligiWe  points  along  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  same  to  his  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans  he  operated  a line  of  barges,  his  annual  transac- 
tion having  expanded  in  scope  and  importance  until  his 
business  averaged  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  a year.  He 
continued  his  fruitful  activities  in  this  enterprise  for 


twelve  or  more  years,  and  thus  early  in  his  residence  in 
the  United  States  he  proved  himself  resourceful,  ener- 
getic and  purposeful,  with  the  result  that  he  became  dis- 
tinctively successful,  the  while  his  sterling  character 
gained  to  him  the  staunchest  of  friends.  Prior  to  thO' 
Civil  war  he  had  made  extensive  investment  in  farm  laud 
in  Warren  County,  Kentucky,  and  there  he  developed  a 
large  and  prosperous  enterprise  as  a substantial  agricul- 
turist. He  retained  in  his  service  a corps  of  about 
thirty-five  slaves  and  when  he  finally  offered  them  their 
liberty  five  of  the  number  refused  to  leave  him,  with  the 
result  that  he  continued  to  care  tor  them  with  kiudlinessj 
and  consideration,  paid  them  consistent  wages,  and 
acceded  to  the  request  of  those  of  the  number  who 
wished  to  adopt  his  family  name. 

In  1885  Mr.  Brown  disposed  of  his  valuable  holdings 
in  the  old  Bluegrass  State  and  removed  with  his  family 
to  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  which  state  he  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  range  cattle  business,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  successfully  identified  until  1897,  after 
which  he  lived  virtually  retired  from  active  business 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  A stalwart  and  effective 
advocate  of  the  principles  .and  policies  of  the  democratic 
party,  Mr.  Brown  was  influential  in  its  ranks  both  in 
Kentucky  and  Kansas,  in  which  latter  state  he  was 
appointed  police  commissioner  of  Wichita  after  the 
adoption  of  the  commission  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, as  an  official  under  the  metropolitan-police  system 
he  thus  served  under  the  administrations  of  Governors 
Llewellyn  and  Leedy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  niade  the 
democratic  nominee  for  representative  of  his  county  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  but  a repub- 
lican landslide  in  the  ensuing  election  compassed  his 
defeat,  though  by  a very  small  majority.  While  a resi- 
dent of  Anness,  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas,  he  there 
served  as  postmaster  during  the  first  administration  of 
President  Cleveland.  He  was  a close  friend  of  Governor 
Llewellyn,  and  that  honored  executive  of  the  Sunflower 
State  not  only  looked  upon  him  as  a valued  friend  and 
counselor  but  also  tendered  to  him  the  office  of  warden 
of  the  state  penitentiary,  a position  which  he  declined. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  effecting  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Llewellyn  in  the  democratic  state  conven- 
tion, and  he  was  otherwise  influential  in  the  councils  of 
the  democratic  party  in  Kansas,  his  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  having  been  shown  not  only  through  effective 
personal  service  but  also  through  liberal  financial  aid. 

To  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Alexis  Brown  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  later  he  attended  the  schools  at  Port 
Scott,  that  state.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  be- 
came a traveling  representative  and  salesman  for  the 
Otto  Kuehne  Preserving  Company,  which  maintained 
headquarters  both  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  Denver,  Col- 
orado. In  this  capacity  lie  remained  with  this  company 
about  eleven  years  and  was  most  successful  as  a commer- 
cial salesman.  That  his  services  met  with  due  apprecia- 
tion is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  company  then  en- 
trusted him  with  the  opening  of  its  branch  establishment 
in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  continued  as  manager  of 
the  business  from  this  headquarters  until  1907,  with 
several  traveling  salesmen  under  his  direction,  and  in 
that  year,  which  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as 
a state,  he  established  his  residence  in  the  ambitious  and 
vigorous  City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  held  for  the  ensuing 
five  years  the  position  of  city  salesman  for  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  Eatcliff  & Sanders.  Upon  resigning 
this  position  klr.  Brown  here  engaged  in  the  fire-insur- 
ance and  real-estate  loan  business,  and  in  these  lines  he 
built  up  a most  substantial  and  prosperous  enterprise. 
He  severed  his  association  with  this  business  in  1913,  in 
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the  meanwhile  having  become  concerned,  as  early  as 
1907,  with  the  oil  industry  in  the  celebrated  fields  about 
Tulsa.  Mr.  Brown  was  associated  with  the  opening  of 
the  western  extension  of  what  is  known  as  the  Flatt 
Bock  Pool,  and  with  others  opened  also  the  oil  proper- 
ties of  the  Collinsville  Pool  and  the  East  Glen  extension, 
lie  still  continued  his  association  wdth  the  oil  and  gas 
producing  industry  and  in  consonance  with  his  increas- 
ing financial  success  has  his  appreciation  in  a practical 
way,  as  he  has  made  judicious  investments  in  city  real 
estate  in  Tulsa  and  advanced  local  interests  by  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  his  various  properties.  He  has 
erected  and  sold  nearly  fifty  excellent  houses  in  Tulsa, 
and  the  major  number  were  completed  within  the  year 
1914.  Greater  civic  pride  and  loyalty  has  no  man  than 
this,  that  he  shall  provide  means  for  the  local  enjoy- 
ment and  exploitation  of  America’s  great  national  game, 
Ijaseball.  In  this  field  Mr.  Brown  came  gallantly  to  the 
front  in  Tulsa  by  establishing  the  Association  Base  Ball 
Park,  which  he  improved  at  a cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars  and  by  this  means  made  it  ijossible  for  Tulsa  to 
become  represented  in  the  Western  League.  He  was  the 
owner  and  first  president  of  the  Tulsa  Club  of  this 
league,  and  has  continued  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
club  and  in  the  game  in  general. 

As  a stalwart  democrat  Mr.  Brown  has  been  active 
and  liberal  in  the  support  of  the  party  cause  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  political  ambition  of  his  party 
friends,  but  he  has  manifested  no  desire  for  personal 
preferment  in  political  affairs.  He  is  one  of  the  active 
and  valued  members  of  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club,  and 
is  a popular  member  of  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  946,  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  the  year  1895  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Brown  to  Miss  Hattie  May  Gibbs,  who  was  born  at 
Mexico,  Audrain  County,  Missouri,  and  they  became  the 
2>arents  of  four  children:  James  H.  died  at  the  age  of 
eight  years;  Cecilia  Honora  and  Harold  Victor  remain 
at  the  parental  home;  and  Helen  Louise  died  at  the  age 
of  eight  years. 

Donald  E.  Bonfoey.  The  business  career  of  Donald 
E.  Bonfoey  at  Oklahoma  City,  dates  only  from  October, 
1912,  but  during  the  short  space  of  three  years  he  has 
built  up  an  enterprise  in  the  line  of  insurance  which 
2>laces  him  among  the  substantial  business  men  of  the 
younger  generation.  Mr.  Bonfoey,  who  is  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Beverly  H.  Bonfoey  & Sons,  has  also  become 
widely  known  in  military  circles  through  his  long  connec- 
tion with  the  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  National  Guards. 

Born  in  Putnam  County,  Missouri,  June  29,  1887,  Mr. 
Bonfoey  is  a son  of  Beverly  H.  and  Anna  (Webb)  Bon- 
foey. His  father,  a native  of  Texas,  was  a resident  of 
Missouri  for  forty  years,  beginning  life  as  a civil  engi- 
neer, subsequently  practicing  law  for  a time  and  finally 
engaging  in  the  insurance  and  investment  business.  Un- 
der appointment  of  Governor  Dockery,  he  was  a member 
of  the  World’s  Fair  Commission  of  St.  Louis,  and  acted 
as  secretary  of  that  body.  Mr.  Bonfoey ’s  mother  is  a 
sister  of  Alexander  Eussell  Webb,  who  was  for  a num- 
ber of  years  city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Eepublic,  and 
under  one  of  President  Cleveland’s  administrations  con- 
sul to  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  family  of 
Beverly  H.  and  Anna  Bonfoey  there  were  five  sons: 
Donald  E.,  of  this  notice ; B.  L.,  who  is  in  the  farm  loan 
and  insurance  business  at  Kirksville,  Missouri;  Percy 
W.,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Bonfoey  Loan  & 
Investment  Company  of  Oklahoma  City;  L.  P.,  who  is 
sales  mangaer  of  tlie  Monroe  Drug  Company,  at  Quincy, 
Illinois;  and  Warner  T.,  who  lives  with  his  parents  at 
Oklahoma  City  and  is  a student  in  the  high  school. 

Donald  E.  Bonfoey  attended  the  public  schools  of 


I'nionville,  Missouri,  and  in  1905  entered  the  University 
of  Missouri,  completing,  in  1909,  the  law  course  and 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  he  took  a special  course  in  agronomy 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  1910  entered  upon 
his  business  career  when  he  accepted  a position  with  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  office  of  that  company  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. Eeturning  to  Missouri,  he  became  special  agent 
for  the  Travelers  Company  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis.  In  October,  1912,  he  moved  to  Oklahoma  and 
became  state  agent  for  the  National  Fidelity  and  Cas- 
ualty Conn)any,  retaining  the  position  until  June,  1914, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  appointed  state  agent  for  the 
London  & Lancashire  Guaranty  and  Accident  Company 
and  the  ■ London  & Lancashire  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
His  is  the  home  office  for  Oklahoma,  and  through  indus- 
try and  natural  adaptability  for  the  work  he  has  built 
ujr  one  of  the  leading  businesses  of  the  state  in  his  line. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  by  special  permission  of 
the  major  of  cadets,  Mr.  Bonfoey  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
Infantry  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard.  On  August 
9,  1907,  he  was  jH-omoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  B,  of  that  regiment,  and  February  8, 
1910,  was  promoted  to  captain  of  his  company.  While 
a student  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  which  he 
graduated  in  military  tactics  and  science,  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  University  Cadets.  On  Janu- 
ary 12,  1912,  after  coming  to  Oklahoma,  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  on  the  military  staff  of  Gov.  Lee 
Cruce.  Under  authority  of  Adjt.-Gen.  Frank  Canton, 
Mr.  Bonfoey  was  chiefiy  instrumental  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Troop  B,  First  Cavalry  Eegiment,  Oklahoma 
National  Guard,  at  Oklahoma  City,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  captain,  February  6,  1914.  On  January  22, 
1915,  he  was  commissioned  major  on  the  military  staff 
of  Gov.  Eobert  L.  Williams.  During  his  military  ex- 
perience he  was  a private,  corporal  and  sergeant  before 
attaining  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer,  and  there- 
after filled  the  ranks  of  lieutenanf,  captain,  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  colonel  and  every  general  staff  office 
in  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Bonfoey  was  married  April  4,  1911,  to  Miss  Lil- 
lian Donforth  of  St.  Louis,  the  daughter  of  a prominent 
grain  dealer  for  many  years  active  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri. She  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
class  of  1909,  and  was  a student  also  at  one  time  of 
Hardin  College,  at  Mexico,  Missouri.  Mr.  Bonfoey -is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  belongs  to  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  college  fraternity,  at  Coliunbia,  Missouri, 
and  has  filled  all  the  offices  in  his  chapter,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  Siloam  Lodge  No.  36,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Oklahoma  City,  the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  the  Casualty  Men’s 
Association  of  Oklahoma. 

Clinton  E.  B.  Cutler.  To  have  come  to  a fertile  but 
scantily  populated  region  of  the  old  Choctaw  Nation  at 
a time  when  there  was  political,  commercial  and  social 
unrest,  just  preceding  the  abandonment  of  a territorial 
form  of  government,  and  to  have  observed  the  drastic 
changes  incident  to  the  latter  days  of  the  territorial 
period  and  the  pioneer  times  of  the  statehood  era,  might 
have  lacked  interest  to  a mind  less  given  to  the  study 
of  political  economy  than  that  of  Clinton  E.  B.  Cutler. 
To  him  this  was  more  than  interesting,  in  view  of  the 
2)art  that  he  played  in  the  transition. 

In  his  former  home  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Cutler’s  activities 
for  a number  of  years  had  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  political  history  of  that  state,  but  in  Oklahoma, 
tired  of  the  battle  front  in  the  field  of  practical  politics, 
lie  devoted  himself  to  the  energies  that  bespeak  leader- 
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ship  in  the  ranks  of  the  people  who  say  little,  suffer 
much  and  vote  right  in  movements  started  toward  the 
goal  of  better  government.  He  became  a factor,  there- 
fore, in  the  termination  of  a no-self-government  period 
and  the  establishment  of  a form  of  self-government  that 
was  applauded  all  over  the  country.  The  Constitution 
of  Oklahoma,  believes  Mr.  Cutler,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
documents  of  human  liberty  ever  written,  especially 
since  it  makes  such  ample  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  man  and  itself  contains  so  much  of  the 
legislation  demanded  by  that  class,  thereby  forestalling 
the  possibility  of  legislatures,  weak  in  patriotism,  failing 
to  properly  provide  the  things  demanded.  Mr.  Cutler 
came  to  Indian  Territory  in  1905,  settling  at  Lehigh,  an 
important  coal  mining  town  of  what  afterward  became 
Coal  County,  and  remained  there  until,  after  statehood, 
by  a vote  of  the  people,  the  county  seat  was  transferred 
to  Coalgate. 

Clinton  E.  B.  Cutler  was  born  at  Joliet,  Will  County, 
Illinois,  July  3,  1871,  and  is  a son  of  Azro  C.  and 
Elizabeth  (Miller)  Cutler.  His  father,  a native  of  New 
York,  was  a business  man  of  Chicago  as  early  as  1844 
and  in  later  years  became  a progressive  farmer  in  the 
vicinity  of  Joliet,  in  the  fertile  County  of  Will.  The 
ancestry  of  the  Cutler  family  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  Sir  Gewasse  Cutler  was 
a prominent  figure  in  the  invasion  of  England  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  family  had  its 
founder  in  America  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Eevolution, 
and  representatives  of  the  name  assisted  the  colonies 
in  securing  their  independence.  Manasseh  Cutler,  one  of 
the  American  family,  became  governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  He  was  born  at  Killingly,  Connecticut,  May 
3,  1742,  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1765,  became  a law- 
yer in  1767,  a Congregational  minister  in  1771,  and  a 
chaplain  in  the  Eevolutionary  army  in  1776.  After  the 
war  he  helped  form  the  Ohio  Company  and  had  a leading 
part  also  in  the  forming  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1800,  and  died  at  Hamilton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, July  28,  1823.  The  mother  of  C.  E.  B.  Cutler 
was  a native  of  Switzerland  and  came  to  America  with 
her  parents  when  a child.  There  were  two  children  in  the 
family:  C.  E.  B. ; and  Miss  Ida  Lucy,  wdio  is  a teacher 

in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 

The  early  education  of  C.  E.  B.  Cutler  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  completed 
the  high  school  course.  Later  he  entered  the  Law  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  where 
he  graduated  June  5,  1895,  and  in  that  year  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  did  not  begin  the  practice  of 
law  actively,  however,  for  several  years,  in  the  meantime 
following  the  occupation  of  teaching.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  having  entered  politics,  he  was  elected 
supervisor  of  Will  County,  but  he  was  of  the  democratic 
faith  and  resided  in  a community  that  was  strongly 
republican,  so  that  he  never  attained  the  honors  in  politi- 
cal life  to  which  he  early  aspired.  He  was  a member 
of  the  noted  “train  robber”  convention,  in  Illinois,  in 
which  William  Jennings  Bryan  denounced  the  methods 
of  Eoger  Sullivan,  and  was  a sympathizer  of  the  Sulli- 
van element,  although  a stanch  disciple  of  the  famous 
Nebraskan.  Later  he  would  have  been  a member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  but  for  the  activities  of  Sulli- 
van, who  caused  his  defeat  because  of  Mr.  Cutler’s  atti- 
tude toward  a gas  measure  in  which  the  Illinois  politi- 
cian was  interested.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  Mr.  Cutler  won,  but  later  he  was  deprived 
of  the  right  of  having  his  name  on  the  ballot  by  virtue 
of  a ruling  made  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  married  February  5,  1910,  to  Miss 
Frances  Brooks,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  They  have  a modern 


and  beautiful  home  situated  four  miles  from  Coalgate 
on  a picturesque  eminence  of  a fertile  280-acre  farm. 

Mr.  Cutler  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to 
which  his  wife  belongs  also.  He  holds  membership  in 
the  Coal  County  Bar  Association,  among  the  members 
of  which  he  is  held  in  deservedly  high  esteem.  While 
he  has  devoted  himself  studiously  to  his  profession  at 
Coalgate,  thereby  coming  to  be  a successful  and  widely 
known  lawyer,  Mr.  Cutler  has  never  been  too  busy  to 
assist  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  town,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  of  its  population  in  the  state.  He  is 
gratified  that  untoward,  unsatisfactory  conditions  have 
passed  and  that  the  people  of  former  Indian  Territory 
now  enjoy  the  best  modern  things  of  civilization.  He 
takes  a justifiable  pride  in  his  handsome  home,  as  well 
as  in  the  broad  acres  of  his  farm,  on  which  are  grown 
oats,  cotton,  hay  and  other  staples,  as  well  as  water- 
melons of  enticing  flavor  and  great  number. 

Ceph  Shoemake.  Whoever  of  talent  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
during  the  first  few  years  after  statehood,  has  con- 
tributed an  incalculable  amount  to  the  advancement  of 
a section  of  the  state  that  for  years  had  suffered  because 
of  meagre  school  facilities  and  a high  percentage  of 
illiteracy.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  experience  of  Ceph 
Shoemake  as  a district  teacher  is  an  interesting  part 
of  the  fast-developing  history  of  Bryan  County.  His 
first  school  was  in  District  No.  20  of  Bryan  County 
and  it  was  taught  in  a log  schoolhouse.  His  prepara- 
tion for  the  profession  of  pedagogy  made  him  espe- 
cially successful  in  the  work  and  for  five  years  he 
continued  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  This  experience 
attracted  to  him  the  notice  of  County  Superintendent 
McIntosh,  who,  feeling  the  heavy  burden  of  his  efforts 
to  make  rural  education  the  more  effective  in  the  county, 
asked  Mr.  Shoemake  to  become  his  assistant  in  the 
office,  and  the  two  entered  upon  what  promises  to  be 
a most  fruitful  term  of  service  on  July  1,  1915. 

Mr.  Shoemake  was  born  in  Chickasaw  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1888,  and  is  a son  of  Elijah  and  Hallie 
(Miller)  Shoemake.  His  father,  a farmer  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Bennington,  Oklahoma,  since  1894,  is  one  of  the 
progressive  men  of  the  district.  Mr.  Shoemake  had  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma,  the  University  of  Valparaiso,  in  Indiana, 
the  Central  State  Normal  School  and  the  Southeastern 
State  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma,  so  that  he  is  well 
equipped  for  the  work  he  has  chosen.  He  is  a member 
of  the  County  and  State  Teachers’  associations,  and  fra- 
ternally is  associated  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  His  early  farm  training  in- 
stilled in  him  a love  for  farm  life,  and  he  still  maintains 
an  active  interest  in  agricultural  enterprises  on  his 
farm  near  Bennington. 

H.  F.  Tyler  is  the  practical  man  in  charge  of  what 
is  recognized  as  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  the  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany at  Dewey.  This  company  was  organized  and 
incorporated  in  1906,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
general  offices  are  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  company  are:  Frank  E.  Tyler,  president; 

Fred  L.  Williamson,  vice  president  and  sales  manager; 
and  J.  E.  Mulvane,  of  Topeka,  treasurer.  The  large 
plant  at  Dewey  was  built  immediately  after  the  incor- 
j)oration  of  the  company,  and  has  a maximum  capacity 
of  high  grade  Portland  cement  aggregating  4,000  barrels 
per  day,  while  the  average  production  is  3,500  barrels. 
The  company  also  does  a large  business  in  crushed  stone, 
and  furnishes  crushed  stone  for  building  and  other 
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uses  throughout  the  country  in  a radius  of  100  miles  the  former  a native  of  New  York  and  the  latter  of 


around  Dewey.  There  are  few  places  in  the  United 
States  with  greater  advantages  for  a Portland  cement 
factory  than  Dewey,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
limestone  and  shale,  with  fuel  from  the  gas  and  oil  dis- 
trict almost  at  the  doors  of  the  factory,  and  it  is  also 
very  near  the  coal  fields  of  Oklahoma ' and  Southern 
Kansas.  The  cement  is  largely  sold  in  Oklahoma,  but 
is  also  exported  to  neighboring  states.  About  200  men 
are  employed  in  tlie  Dewey  plant. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Tyler  is  manager  of  the  works  at  Dewey 
and  constructed  the  plant  and  has  had  active  charge  of 
its  operation  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  plant  is  one  of 
most  modern  equipment  and  its  engines  generate  4,800 
horse  power. 

H.  F.  Tyler  was  born  at  Chatfield,  Minnesota,  in  1865, 
a son  of  D.  W.  and  Harriet  M.  (Freemen)  Tyler.  The 
Tyler  family  is  one  of  historic  prominence  in  this  coun- 
try, and  John  Tyler,  one  time  president,  is  of  the  same 
stock.  Mr.  Tyler’s  father  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  his  mother  in  Ohio.  He  died  at  .Junction  City,  Kan- 
sas, May  31,  1914,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one, 
while  the  mother  is  still  living  at  Junction  City.  D.  W- 
Tyler  was  a machinist  by  trade,  and  during  the  Civil 
war  volunteered  as  a private,  and  subsequ’ently  was  made 
inspector  of  artillery.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
in  Minnesota,  and  lived  there  as  a farmer  until  1871, 
when  he  located  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  H.  F.  Tyler  attended 
the  public  schools  until  1883,  and  then  went  out  to 
Marion,  South  Dakota,  then  Dakota  Territory,  and 
became  bookkeeper  in  a flour  mill  erected  by  his  father 
and  a partner.  He  remained  in  Dakota  Territory  until 
1893,  and  then  went  to  Junction  City,  Kansas.  His 
father  and  his  brother  Frank  and  Mr.  Tyler  erected  a 
flour  mill  and  grain  elevator  at  Junction  City,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  prominent  business  men  there.  In 
1901  he  Was  influential  in  getting  the  Interurban  Eail- 
way  constructed  between  Junction  City  and  Fort  Eiley 
and  is  still  a director  in  that  company.  Since  1906  he 
has  been  closely  identifled  with  the  building  and  man- 
agement of  the  Dewey  Portland  Cement  Company. 

Mr.  Tyler  saw  Dakota  Territory  made  into  states,  and 
was  also  in  Indian  Territory  when  it  was  merged  with 
Oklahoma  Territory  to  form  one  state,  and  voted  in 
favor  of  statehood  in  both  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma. 
In  addition  to  his  chief  business  Mr.  Tyler  has  extensive 
oil  interests  in  Northern  Oklahoma.  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  first  State  Legislature  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  one  son,  Donald  M.,  who  is  a draftsman 
and  mechanical  engineer  at  the  Dewey  cement  plant. 
This  son  was  educated  in  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  and  by  his  marriage  to  Ima  Irwin, 
daughter  of  John  S.  Irwin,  has  one  child,  Helen  Louise. 

Fred  AVood  Hanford.  In  the  months  following  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  Fred  W.  Hanford  estab- 
lished the  pioneer  hardware  store  at  Alva.  For  nearly 
fifteen  years  he  was  the  leading  merchant  in  that  line 
in  Alva,  kept  his  business  growing  along  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
and  left  it  in  such  flourishing  condition  and  with  such 
well  established  confidence  among  its  patronage  that  the 
store  is  still  continued  by  his  estate  and  enjoys  the 
prestige  which  long  years  of  reliable  merchandise  service 
give  to  any  such  institution.  Fred  W.  Hanford  was  a 
fine  type  of  the  Oklahoma  pioneer,  and  a man  whose 
business  achievements  and  whose  character  fitly  deserve 
commemoration. 

Fred  W.  Hanford  was  born  June  12,  1866,  in  Lenawee 
County,  Michigan,  and  died  at  Alva,  April  14,  1909. 
His  parents  were  James  and  Emma  (Wood)  Hanford, 


Michigan.  Of  the  four  sons  all  are  deceased  except 
E.  G.  Hanford,  now  a resident  of  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  late  Mr.  Hanford  grew  up  on  a Michigan  farm, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tecumseh,  and  his  education  was  con- 
cluded with  his  graduation  from  high  school.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  and  his  parents  moved  out  to  the  new 
state  of  Kansas,  locating  on  a farm  in  Pratt  County. 
It  was  in  a hardware  store  at  Pratt  that  the  late  Mr. 
Hanford  learned  the  hardware  business,  and  when  he 
came  to  Oklahoma  he  brought  with  him  a thorough 
experience  and  considerable  capital.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  traveling  representative  for  an  agricultural 
implement  house.  It  was  in  October,  1893,  that  he 
opened  a stock  of  hardware  and  agricultural  implements 
in  Alva,  and  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  in  that  town. 
Since  his  death  the  business  has  been  continued  under 
the  old  name  and  under  the  management  of  the  estate. 
Mr.  Hanford  left  a widow  and  two  children. 

In  politics  he  was  a democrat,  but  was  not  an  office 
■seeker  and  confined  his  efforts  primarily  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a reliable  service  as  a merchant  and  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  those  responsibilities  and  duties  which  come 
to  every  individual  in  the  social  sphere.  He  loved  his 
home,  was  generous  and  clean  minded,  and  had  a high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

At  Pratt,  Kansas,  on  November  17,  1891,  the  late  Mr. 
Hanford  married  Miss  Alice  L.  Simpson,  daughter  of 
James  F.  and  Lee  A.  (Hilbert)  Simpson.  Both  her 
parents  were  natives  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Hanford  was  born 
at  Eosemond,  Illinois,  July  2,  1871.  During  her  long 
residence  at  Alva,  while  primarily  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  her  home,  she  has  also  become  well  known  in 
church  and  club  work,  and  is  a factor  in  the  woman ’s 
activities  and  circles  of  that  city.  Her  oldest  child, 
Ernest,  born  May  27,  1895,  died  in  infancy.  The 
daughter,  Neva  Jane,  born  June  16,  1897,  was  graduated 
in  1915  from  the  Southern  Seminary  at  Buena,  Virginia, 
where  she  specialized  in  the  classics,  music  and  art. 
The  son,  Fred  Wood,  Jr.,  was  born  May  3,  1901. 

E.  L.  Aurelius.  During  the  past  five  years  the  name 
of  E.  L.  Aurelius,  president  of  the  Aurelius-Swanson 
Company,  Incorporated,  has  become  as  familiar  to  the 
residents  of  Oklahoma  City  as  a household  word,  being 
indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  public  with  a 
number  of  enterprises,  which  have  not  only  added  to  the 
city’s  prestige,  but  have  also  placed  comfortable  homes 
within  reach  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  have  inci- 
dentally added  to  the  projector ’s  fortune.  These  achieve- 
ments, it  may  be  added,  have  been  accomplished  before 
their  architect  has  reached  the  age  when  slower  minds 
are  beginning  to  comprehend  life’s  possibilities. 

Mr.  Aurelius  was  born  at  Pecatonica,  Winnebago 
County,  Illinois,  in  1883,  and  is  a son  of  J.  P.  and  Ida 
(Johnson)  Aurelius.  His  father,  a native  of  Sweden, 
is  a minister  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  with  Mrs. 
Aurelius  resides  at  Fremont,  Kansas.  There  were  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  in  the  family;  E.  L.,  of  this 
notice;  Harry  E.,  a graduate  of  Bethany  College,  at 
Lindsborg,  Kansas,  class  of  1914,  and  now  associated 
with  his  brother  in  business  at  Oklahoma  City ; Mrs. 
J.  E.  Liljedahl,  who  is  the  wife  of  a minister  at  Salina, 
Kansas;  Miss  Esther,  who  resides  with  her  parents  at 
Fremont,  Kansas;  and  Miss  Euth,  who  is  attending  the 
high  school  at  Salina,  Kansas. 

E.  L.  Aurelius  received  his  preliminary  education  in 
the  graded  schools  of  Wakefield,  Nebraska,  and  his  high 
school  training  at  El  Campo,  Texas.  Thereafter  he 
spent  several  years  as  a student  at  Bethany  College, 
Lindsborg,  Kansas,  and  when  he  left  college,  in  1901, 
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accepted  a jiosition  as  tiaveling  salesman,  a capacity  in 
which  he  represented  several  wholesale  houses  during 
the  next  few  years.  In  1909  he  came  to  Oklahoma  City 
and  entered  the  real-estate  and  loan  business,  in  which 
he  developed  his  now  well-known  system  of  home-build- 
ing. In  five  years  he  and  his  associates  have  built  over 
100  modern  residences  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  recently 
that  feature  of  the  business  has  been  extended  to  Nor- 
man, the  seat  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Aurelius-Swanson  Comirany  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  1914,  with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  a 
financial  resjionsibility  of  $100,000  and  Mr.  Aurelius  has 
continued  as  president  of  this  concern  and  in  active 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  company  has  a suite  of 
offices  on  tlie  tenth  floor  of  the  State  National  Bank 
Building.  Its  jnincipal  business  is  the  selling  of  first 
mortgages  on  city  and  farm  real  estate  and  its  clientele 
is  found  in  many  states  of  the  North  and  East.  Dr. 
•J.  E.  Swanson,  a member  of  the  company’s  directing 
board,  is  a capitalist  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  On  the 
theory  that  mortgages  on  improved  city  real  estate  are 
considered  the  choicest  of  all  investments,  this  company 
has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  Okla- 
homa for  the  development  of  city  property.  Their 
securities  are  actual  first  liens  on  improved  real  estate 
that  is  worth  several  times  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  Aurelius  is  a member  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church.  He  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  City  Ad  Club, 
and  has  been  a helpful  factor  in  a number  of  movements 
for  civic  betterment. 

Finis  E.  Sadler,  M.  D.  The  progresisve  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  some  men  stands  as  one  of  their  dominating 
characteristics  and  gives  to  them  a marked  advantage  in 
attaining  distinct  prestige  in  any  line  to  which  they  may 
confine  their  efforts.  Doctor  Sadler  is  a substantial  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  of  Coal  County,  Oklahoma,  whither  he 
removed  from  Wapanucka,  then  Indian  Territory,  in 
1906.  He  has  since  been  one  of  the  most  valued  resi- 
dents of  Coalgate,  where  he  has  achieved  prominence  in 
both  professional  and  municipal  circles. 

A native  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  Doctor  Sadler  was 
born  in  Fannin  County,  Texas,  February  10,  1879,  and  he 
is  a son  of  John  W.  and  Isabel  (McGee)  Sadler.  John 
W.  Sadler  is  likewise  a native  of  Texas  and  for  many 
years  past  has  been  known  as  a prosperous  farmer  and 
rancher  in  Faiinin  County,  that  state.  Of  the  children 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sadler,  H.  E.  and  Eoy  are  ranchers 
and  stockmen  in  Fannin  County;  Lillie  is  the  wife  of 
Cowan  Lattie,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Dodd  City,  Texas;  and  Dr.  Finis  E.  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  sketch. 

Doctor  Sadler  received  his  preliminary  educational 
training  in  the  common  schools  of  Fannin  County,  Texas, 
subsequently  attended  high  school  at  Bonham,  that 
county,  and  he  completed  his  literary  education  in  Haw- 
thorn College,  at  McKinney,  Texas.  Early  deciding  on 
the  medical  profession  as  his  life  work,  he  entered  Central 
University,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  there  completed  a 
special  course  on  the  diseases  of  children  June  29,  190.3. 
April  29,  1904,  he  was  graduated  in  the  Memphis  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  June  30,  1904,  he 
completed  a special  course  in  therapeutics  and  gynecol- 
ogy under  Dr.  Edward  Speidel  of  the  faculty  of  Central 
University,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Being  thus  well 
equipped  for  his  life  work  Doctor  Sadler  entered  upon 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Wapanucka,  In- 
dian Territory,  in  1904,  and  removed  thence  to  Coalgate, 
Oklahoma,  in  1906.  Here  he  has  built  up  a splendid 
medical  practice  and  for  several  years  past  has  served 
most  efficiently  as  local  surgeon  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas 


& Texas  Eailway  Company.  For  five  years  he  was  citj 
health  officer  of  Coalgate,  also  the  county  physician  for 
five  years,  and  he  is  a valued  member  of  the  Coal  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  and' 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  1906  was  solemnized^the  marriage  of  Doctor  Sadlet 
to  Miss  Addie  E.  Caldwell,  of  Sherman,  Texas.  Thisi 
union  has  been  prolific  of  three  children,  namely:  Isa- 

bel, born  in  1909;  Doris,  born  in  1911;  and  Ewing  Cald- 
well, born  in  1913. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Sadler  are  devout  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cliurch  at  Coalgate  and  in  a fraternal  way 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  Doctor  Sadler  is  greatly  interested  in  the  general 
lirogress  of  his  home  community  and  at  the  present  time 
is  giving  most  efficient  service  as  a member  of  the  Coal- 
gate Board  of  Education.  As  a man  of  refinement  and 
culture,  as  well  as  unusual  medical  skill,  his  residence  in 
Coalgate  is  much  appreciated  by  his  fellow'  citizens. 

Joseph  M.  Franklin.  Though  he  is  now  retirqdi 
from  legal  practice,  Joseph  M.  Franklin  for  upw’ards- 
of  forty  years  gave  a distinctive  service  as  an  attorney 
in  the  old  Chickasaw  Nation  and  during  the  tribal  days 
of  government  there  was  iirobably  no  more  influential: 
white  man  in  the  Nation  than  Mr.  Franklin.  He  has 
always  been  loyal  to  his  adopted  people,  and  they  owe 
him  much  for  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  handled  their  affairs.  Mr.  Franklin  is  noiv 
taking  life  somew'hat  quietly  at  Colbert. 

Born  in  Sullivan  County,  Missouri,  on  December  3, 
1854,  he  is  the  son  of  Edmond  Franklin  and  a grand- 
son of  Conrad  Franklin.  The  latter  was  born  in  Eng- 
land of  English  parents,  came  to  America  in  young  man- 
hood, and  after  moving  about  for  several  years  settled 
permanently  in  Missouri.  Beared  in  Missouri,  Edmond 
Ifi-anklin  became  a farmer  and  a preacher  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  faith.  He  was  married  in  that  state  to 
Miss  Didema  Knifong,  whose  father  was  a native  Ger- 
man and  had  settled  in  Missouri  where  he  reared  a fam- 
ily. To  Edmond  Franklin  and  wife  were  born  six  chil- 
dren. The  oldest,  James  H.,  died  near  Mead  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  his  son  Edward  Q.  is  still  living  there. 
W.  C.  Franklin,  who  died  four  years  ago,  was  a resident 
of  Texas.  Anna  married  a Mr.  Dennis  of  Milan,  Mis- 
souri. John  Wesley  lived  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  until  his- 
death.  Jesse  H.  is  now  living  at  Milan,  Missouri.  Of' 
the  six  children  Joseph  M.  was  the  youngest.  All  the 
others  served  in  the  Civil  war,  and  his  youth  alone  pre- 
vented Joseph  M.  from  participation. 

Mr.  Franklin  finished  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dennis,  Texas,  in  1871.  The  following 
year  he  was  attracted  into  the  Indian  Territory  and 
located  in  what  was  known  as  Panola  County  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation.  In  1873  he  was  licensed  to  practice 
law  in  the  Indian  courts  of  that  Nation,  and  was 
later  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Federal  courts,  while 
with  the  coming  of  statehood  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Oklahoma  bar. 

Mr.  Franklin  has  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  as  a public  servant,  due  to  the  fidelity 
and  care  which  he  exercised  in  every  responsibility 
entrusted  to  him.  His  first  elective  office  in  his  adopted 
nation  was  that  of  representative.  Before  he  entered 
the  campaign  he  pledged  his  people  that  he  would  not 
seek  more  than  one  term,  and  that  if  they  wanted  him 
to  ryn  again  and  felt  that  he  had  served  them  justly, 
he  would  do  it,  but  he  would  not  seek  election  on  his 
own  initiative.  He  was  elected  to  office  in  the  campaign 
which  followed,  and  in  the  second  campaign  his  party 
brought  him  forward  as  a candidate,  while  in  the  third 
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he  was  the  imanimous  choice  of  all  yiarties.  After 
serving;  several  terms  as  representative,  he  ran  for  the 
office  of  attorney  general  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Guy,  but  they  were  counted 
out  by  the  Byrd  party,  after  they  had  legitimately  won 
the  race.  When  the  Chickasaw  Council  passed  a law 
disqualifying  any  intermarried  citizens  from  holding 
office,  Mr.  Franklin  did  not  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
people.  He  was  content  to  serve  them  in  an  unofficial 
capacity,  and  his  interest  in  their  welfare  was  as  strong 
then  as  it  ever  had  been.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
fight  for  statehood  and  was  a member  of  the  first  party 
organized  with  that  end  in  view.  After  statehood  he 
aligned  himself  with  the  democratic  party,  though  he 
was  a strong  opponent  of  the  Haskell  faction  in  that 
party,  and  was  equally  stanch  in  his  support  of  Bruce 
and  also  of  the  present  Governor  Williams. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Franklin  gave  up  his  active 
practice  of  law  altogether  and  now  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  the  operation  and  management  of  his  farm. 

In  1875  he  married  Miss  Tennie  S.  Colbert,  a member 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  families  of  the  old  Chickasaw 
country,  a daughter  of  Sam  and  Elizabeth  (Eeynolds) 
Colbert  of  Eock  Springs,  Oklahoma.  Sam  Colbert  was 
a cousin  of  Frank  and  Jim  Colbert,  and  members  of  the 
Colbert  family  are  given  considerable  space  on  other 
pages  of  this  work.  Mrs.  Franklin  died  in  February, 
1876,  less  than  a year  after  her  marriage.  In  1881  Mr. 
Franklin  married  Miss  Eliza  A.  Shelton.  To  their  union 
have  been  born  seven  children:  Jesse  Edmond,  who 

finished  his  education  in  the  Durant  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege; William,  who  lives  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma;  Joan, 
who  was  also  educated  in  Durant  Presbyterian  College 
and  is  the  wife  of  G.  E.  Kennedy  of  Texas;  Benjamin 
Guy,  also  a graduate  of  Durant  College;  Mary  Ellen, 
now  the  wife  of  O.  P.  Jones  of  Kingston;  Lilah,  a 
graduate  of  the  Colbert  High  School,  of  Durant  Col- 
lege, and  now  a student  in  the  Southeastern  State  Nor- 
mal; and  Erma,  a student  in  the  Colbert  High  School. 
The  Franklin  family  represents  some  of  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  citizenship,  and  its  members  are  popular  in  what- 
ever circles  they  move.  They  are  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  Mr.  Franklin  has  served  the  church 
as  one  of  its  ruling  members  for  the  past  thirty-six 
years.  He  is  a Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow  and  promi- 
nent in  both  orders. 

H.  J.  Smith.  The  work  by  which  Mr.  Smith  has  most 
closely  identified  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  from  which  he  has  gained  his  chief  success  has  been 
in  the  general  commercial  field,  first  as  a merchant,  and 
more  recently  around  his  home  town  of  Dewey,  Okla- 
homa, as  an  oil  operator  and  producer.  Mr.  Smith  sank 
some  of  the  pioneer  wells  in  some  of  the  richest  oil  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  Oklahoma,  and  should  be  remembered 
for  his  important  work  in  this  development  of  some  of 
Oklahoma’s  greatest  resources. 

His  life  has  been  spent  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
He  was  born  in  Henderson,  Minnesota,  October  24,  1866, 
and  comes  of  a family  of  missionaries,  who  spent  their 
lives  largely  on  the  frontier  in  the  service  of  church 
and  humanity.  His  parents  were  Eev.  D.  Z.  and  Emma 
(Eicksecker)  Smith.  Both  the  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents  were  of  that  splendid  sect  of  early  Ameri- 
can pioneers  known  as  the  Moravians,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  both  families  were  missionaries.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Smith  was  a missionary  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  latter ’s  mother  was  born  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  May,  1826,  and  died  at  Mound  City,  Mis- 
souri, in  1909.  Mr.  Smith ’s  father  was  born  at  Spring- 
place,  Georgia,  in  1822,  and  died  in  1882  at  Laketown, 


Minnesota.  He  had  for  fully  forty-two  years  been  in 
the  active  service  of  the  church  both  as  a missionary  and 
as  pastor.  Much  of  his  work  had  been  done  among  tlie 
Indians  and  he  was  a natural  linguist  who  spoke  fluently 
the  Cherokee,  Delaware,  Pawnee  and  half  a dozen  other 
tribal  dialects.  Mr.  Smith ’s  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
cousin  of  Count  Zinsendorff  of  Saxony,  Germany,  who  is 
best  remembered  in  America  for  his  laudable  though 
unfortunate  enterprise  in  attempting  to  colonize  the 
German  people  in  the  Texas  republic.  Both  Eev.  D.  Z. 
Sniitli  and  his  wife  received  their  early  education  at 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  J.  Smith  gained  his  early  schooling  at  Salem,  North 
Carolina.  From  there  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, and  followed  the  trade  of  machinist  from  1881  to 
1888.  During  one  winter  of  that  time  he  taught  school 
and  for  two  winters  worked  in  a store.  In  1888,  going 
to  Craig,  Missouri,  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  H.  J.  Smith  & Company,  and 
remained  there  until  1897.  His  next  location  was  at 
Warrenton,  Missouri,  and  while  there  his  business  inter- 
ests were  of  a somewhat  more  varied  nature.  While 
there  he  established  his  first,  rural  mail  route  in  1901 . 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  identified  with  the  Dewey  com- 
munity in  Oklahoma  since  1902.  He  was  bookkeeper  for 
J.  H.  Bartles  & Son  until  August  1,  1906,  and  then 
resigned  to  become  an  active  operator  in  the  oil  industry. 
To  Mr.  Smith ’s  credit  should  be  mentioned  the  drilling 
of  the  first  well  in  the  Turkey  Creek  pool.  This  well 
started  off  with  a production  of  750  barrels  per  day. 
He  also  drilled  the  first  well  in  the  Eice  Creek  pool.  For 
several  years  he  has  done  an  extensive  business  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  oil  leases. 

While  looking  after  his  business  interests  Mr.  Smith 
has  not  neglected  his  duties  to  the  public,  and  his  name 
has  been  associated  with  several  local  offices.  In  1910-11 
he  served  as  police  magistrate,  and  was  city  assessor 
during  191.3-14.  Politically  he  is  independent.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  school  board  at  Dewey  after 
statehood,  having  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  three 
directors  of  that  board,  and  the  other  two  members 
made  him  president.  In  this  capacity  he  deserves  most 
of  the  credit  for  getting  the  present  school  built  at 
Dewey,  and  in  fact  he  planned  and  closely  supervised  its 
construction.  Mr.  Smith  also  organized  Dewey  Lodge 
No.  292  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
was  its  first  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  which 
met  at  Tulsa  in  1905. 

On  August  31,  1892,  he  married  Miss  Mary  L.  Ward, 
who  was  born  October  6.  1872,  in  Harlem,  Kentucky,  a 
daughter  of  John  A.  and  Mildred  D.  (Pricel  Ward,  her 
father  a native  of  Kentucky  and  her  mother  of  'Vir- 
ginia. Mrs.  Smith  was  one  of  four  children,  namely: 
Charles  M.,  who  lives  in  Missouri:  .Joseph  H.  and  Harry, 
both  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  have  one  child,  Hubert  A.,  who  is  now  a 
student  in  the  law  school  of  the  State  University  at 
Norman.  This  son  was  born  January  27,  1894,  at  Craig, 
Missouri.  Mr.  H.  ,1.  Smith  was  one  of  the  six  children 
of  his  parents.  The  oldest,  Elizabeth,  married  Eev.  A. 
W.  Benson,  a Presbyterian  minister  at  Minneapolis; 
Emma  L.  is  deceased;  Eev.  D.  C.  lives  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas ; C.  T.  lives  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ; Alberta  C. 
is  the  widow  of  G.  W.  Murphy  of  Oregon,  Missouri;  and 
the  next  two  children  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bartlesville.  In 
addition  to  other  business  activities  Mr.  Smith  has  per- 
formed a great  deal  of  commercial  service  as  an  auditor 
both  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  has  been  commis- 
sioned to  examine  the  books  of  a number  of  corporations 
in  these  two  states. 
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Egbert  H.  Wilson.  That  the  honored  citizen  whose 
name  initiates  this  paragraph  is  a man  of  high  intellect- 
ual attainments  and  marked  executive  ability  needs  no 
further  vouch  than  the  statement  that  he  is  the  valued 
and  eflicient  incumbent  of  the  exacting  and  important 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
Oklahoma.  This  mere  statement  does  not,  however,  con- 
vey to  the  casual  reader  an  idea  of  the  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness he  brings  to  bear  in  his  official  service,  nor  does  it 
deal  to  an  adequate  objective  conception  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  his  enthusiasm  in  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  afford  to  the  youth  of  Oklahoma  the  best  possible 
educational  advantages.  This  desire  has  been  primarily 
the  result  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  his  own 
efforts  to  acquire  a liberal  education,  for  he  felt  the  lash 
of  necessity  in  his  youth,  had  to  make  opportunities  for 
himself  and  emerged  triumphant  only  after  a battle  that 
proved  the  true  caliber  of  the  man — invincible  courage 
and  determination  and  steadfast  and  worthy  purpose 
having  been  his  animating  motives  in  this  formative 
period  of  his  character,  even  as  they  have  been  in  his 
later  years  of  definite  achievement  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  his  fellowmen. 

Near  Scottville,  the  judicial  center  of  Allen  County, 
Kentucky,  Eobert  H.  Wilson  was  born  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1873,  and  in  the  same  fine  old  Bluegrass  State 
were  born  his  parents,  John  A.  and  Mary  E.  (Briley) 
Wilson,  he  being  the  eldest  of  a family  of  eight  children 
—five  sons  and  three  daughters.  In  his  native  state  Mr. 
Wilson  was  reared  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years  under 
the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
he  attended  the  country  schools  of  the  locality  whenever 
opportunity  presented.  The  school  terms  in  the  vicinity, 
however,  were  very  short,  and  at  no  time  did  he  attend 
more  than  three  months  in  any  one  year,  the  while  the 
study  work  of  the  farm  caused  to  wax  strong  in  physical 
power  and  to  gain  a lasting  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  value  of  honest  toil.  Early  in  life  he  determined 
to  acquire  the  best  education  within  the  compass  of  his 
ability  and  opportunities,  and  this  ambition  was  even 
then  one  of  action,  for  he  applied  himself  to  reading 
and  study  at  home,  his  diligence  in  these  lines  having 
been  on  a parity  with  the  time  and  means  afforded  him. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  eighteen  years  old  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  on  the 
removal  of  the  family  from  Kentucky  to  Texas,  and 
settlement  was  made  near  Whitewright,  Grayson  County. 
The  financial  resources  of  the  family  being  very  limited 
and  he  being  the  eldest  of  the  children,  he  gladly  did 
his  part  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  work  and  manage- 
ment of  the  new  homestead  farm  in  the  Lone  Star  State, 
and  up  to  the  time  when  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
years  his  entire  scholastic  discipline  had  been  confined 
to  that  received  through  his  desultory  attendance  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Kentucky  and  to  the  advancement  he 
had  been  able  to  make  through  individual  application. 
As  has  often  proved  the  case  with  others  trained  under 
similar  conditions  and  circumstances,  what  he  had 
learned  he  had  learned  well,  and  when  finally  there  came 
to  him  an  opportunity  to  enter  Grayson  College,  at 
Whitewright,  Texas,  he  found  himself  sufficiently  forti- 
fied to  take  up  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Boarding  at  home  and  riding  four  miles  to  the 
college,  he  started  his  work  when  twenty  years  of  age 
and  with  a determination  to  finish  his  collegiate  course. 
To  meet  his  incidental  expenses  while  thus  striving  to 
attain  his  ambitious  purpose  he  was  compelled  to  borrow 
money  and  to  pay  on  the  same  interest  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent.  This  seeming  handicap  inured  in  fact  to 
his  advantage,  because  he  denied  himself  all  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  pleasures  of  school  society  and  while  his 
classmates  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  social  amen- 


ities incidental  to  school  life,  he  could  be  found  in  h« 
room  digging  away  with  no  time  for  envy,  but  resolute 
in  his  purpose  to  cover  within  the  shortest  possible  timi 
the  most  extra  school  work,  in  order  to  get  advanced 
standing  as  soon  as  this  could  be  compassed. 

After  three  years  in  college,  Mr.  Wilson  devoted  one 
year  to  teaching,  and  in  the  following  autumn  he  re- 
entered college.  During  the  time  he  was  teaching  hei 
worked  as  diligently  at  his  college  studies  as  though  he' 
had  been  still  attending  regular  sessions  and  upon  re- 
suming his  place  at  Grayson  College  he  found  himself 
sufficiently  advanced  in  his^tudies  to  become  a member 
of  the  senior  class.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, however,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  owing 
principally  to  his  limited  financial  resources,  and  soon 
afterward  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of 
teacher  in  a country  school  in  his  home  community. 
From  that  time  forward  until  December,  1903,  he  con- 
tinued as  a successful  teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Texas  during  the  winter  terms  and  during  the  interven- 
ing periods  he  gave  his  attention  to  farming,  he  being 
the  only  member  of  his  immediate  family  who  ever  be- 
came a representative  of  the  pedagogic  profession.  He 
is  essentially  and  thoroughly  a type  of  the  self-made  man 
that  true  and  loyal  Americans  have  ever  delighted  to 
honor,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  serving  in  public 
capacity  has  worked  his  way  forward  under  more  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  circumstances  than  the  present  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Oklahoma.  He 
often  has  stated  that  his  enthusiasm  for  better  school 
conditions  is  inspired  more  because  of  the  hardships 
which  he  had  to  overcome  than  by  any  other  one  agency. 
He  believes  that  no  one  can  fully  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  real  problems  of  rural  life  unless  he  himself 
has  faced  them  in  childhood  and  youth.  His  spirit  of 
helpfulness  has  been  vitalized  and  accentuated  by  his 
own  struggles,  and  in  aiding  others  he  manifests  a high 
sense  of  stewardship  as  well  as  an  inviolable  determina- 
tion to  spare  to  other  aspiring  young  men  and  women 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  he  himself  was 
compelled  to  overcome. 

In  December,  1903,  Mr.  Wilson  established  his  resi- 1 
dence  at  Chickasha,  Indian  Territory,  and  later  he  be- 
came a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  citv,  where  i 
he  continued  his  efficient  services  in  this  capacity  until 
November,  1907,  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  county 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  Upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state  government  he  was  elected  without 
opposition  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Grady  County,  of  which  Chickasha 
is  the  judicial  center,  and  of  this  position  he  continued 
the  incumbent  until  January,  1911.  Mr.  Wilson  entered 
upon  his  first  race  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  very  much  against  his  own  wishes. 
He  has  never  placed  other  than  unduly  modest  estimate 
upon  his  own  ability  and  it  never  had  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  secure  the  position 
to  which  he  was  elected  at  that  time.  As  county  super- 
intendent of  Grady  County  he  effected  the  organization 
of  seventy-one  new  school  districts  and  the  erection  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  school  buildings.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  county  superintendents  in  Oklahoma  to  organ- 
ize and  establish  consolidated  and  graded  schools  for 
children  living  in  rural  districts.  When  he  assumed  the 
office  of  superintendent  Grady  County,  as  a county,  had 
no  definite  corps  of  teachers,  and  he  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  securing  for  the  county  the  best  possible 
coterie  of  teachers,  his  selections  having  been  carefully 
made  and  his  enthusiasm  having  inspired  earnest  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  those  whose  services  were  thus 
enlisted.  When  he  left  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent there  were  only  three  counties  in  Oklahoma  that  I 
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could  claim  a greater  number  of  first-grade  teachers  em- 
ployed within  their  limits  than  could  Grady  County,  and 
these  other  three  counties  had  been  somewhat  favored 
through  being  situated  in  the  fofmer  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory, while  Grady  County  had  been  within  the  limits  of 
Indian  Territory. 

In  1908  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  School  Officers’  Association,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Oklahoma  State  Teachers  ’ Association. 
While  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Grady  County  he  also 
served  2%  years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  City  of  Chickasha. 

In  his  first  campaign  for  the  office  of  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated 
by  a majority  of  15,000  in  the  primary  election,  and  in 
the  ensuing  general  election,  in  November,  1912,  he  was 
one  of  only  four  on  the  state  ticket  who  received  a ma- 
jority of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  result  being  that  he 
defeated  his  leading  opponent  by  a plurality  of  25,000 
votes.  In  August,  1914,  Mr.  Wilson  was  renominated 
for  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion by  a majority  of  28,000,  after  having  made  an  active 
campaign  of  only  seven  days’  duration.  On  the  3d  of 
November,  after  having  given  but  one  day’s  time  to  the 
general  campaign,  he  was  re-elected,  being  one  of  the 
three  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  On  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  further  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him,  in 
that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Teachers’  Association  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
notwithstanding  his  previous  declaration  that  he  did  not 
wish  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the  association  in 
connection  with  such  official  preferment. 

Within  the  period  of  his  administration  as  state  super- 
intendent Mr.  Wilson  has  endeavored  to  have  the  laws 
of  the  state  so  revised  as  to  improve  the  rural  school 
conditions  and  to  assure  for  the  rural  schools  a better 
qualified  class  of  teachers.  Through  his  efforts  laws 
have  been  passed  which  have  put  teachers’  warrants  at 
par — a condition  never  previously  existent  in  the  state. 
He  has  sought  to  take  the  state  educational  institutions 
from  the  domination  and  influence  of  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  situated  and  to  make  them  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  institutions  of  the  state  at  large.  He  has  estab- 
lished the  rule  that  no  teacher  shall  be  elected  without 
first  being  nominated  by  the  president  or  superintendent 
under  whose  administration  such  teacher  must  work. 
He  has  raised  the  standard  of  state  certificates  for 
teachers  and  also  the  requirements  for  county  certifi- 
cates. He  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  millage  tax  for 
state  institutions,  and  recommended  this  measure  to  the 
Fourth  Legislature.  He  was  the  first  to  take  the  stand 
for  a cleaner  class  of  moving-picture  shows,  which  as 
properly  conducted  he  believes  may  be  made  a valuable 
educational  agency.  Superintendent  Wilson  is  a strong 
believer  in  the  county-unit  plan  of  school  government, 
as  he  realized  that  justice  demands  that  the  country 
child  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  child 
residing  in  the  town  or  city.  He  maintains  that  teach- 
ers’ certificates  should  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  breadth 
and  thoroughness  of  scholarship  instead  of  on  technical 
examinations,  which  are  often  abortive  and  have  slight 
specific  significance,  and  he  has  given  the  assertion  that 
during  the  four  years  of  his  second  term  as  state  super- 
intendent he  wiU  give  his  time  largely  to  the  improving 
of  rural-school  conditions  throughout  the  state.  He 
greatly  favors  the’  so-called  moonlight  schools  and  be- 
lieves that  the  state  owes  to  the  people  who  have  been 
denied  early  educational  advantages  the  opportunity  to 
make  good  this  handicap. 

In  nolitics  Mr.  Wilson  is  a staunch  advocate  of  the 
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principles  and  policies  for  which  the  democratic  party 
has  ever  stood  sponsor  in  a basic  way,  and  though  none 
of  his  immediate  family  has  ever  taken  any  active  part 
in  polities  other  than  to  exercise  the  franchise,  the 
family  name  has  stood  for  simon-pure  democratic  alle- 
giance in  past  as  well  as  the  present  generation  and  he 
is  the  only  representative  who  has  ever  become  an  aspir- 
ant for  public  office.  It  may  consistently  be  said  that 
no  public  officer  puts  in  a greater  number  of  hours  of 
hard  work  than  does  Mr.  Wilson.  He  and  his  family 
hold  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  is  loyal  to 
his  friends,  considerate  and  tolerant  in  his  judgment, 
with  naught  of  intellectual  bigotry,  and  while  he  never 
shrinks  from  opposition  and  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  he  is  in  no  sense  a man  of  bellicose  tenden- 
cies but  openly  and  firmly  stands  for  the  principles 
which  he  believes  to  be  right,  so  that  opposition  cannot 
daunt  or  flattery  cajole  him,  nor  will  he  sacrifice  con- 
viction for  the  sake  of  personal  expediency.  What  Mr. 
Wilson  has  done  and  shall  do  for  the  advancement  of 
the  educational  interests  of  Oklahoma  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  this  favored  common- 
wealth, which  shall  ever  owe  to  him  and  his  memory  a 
tribute  of  honor.  Under  such  conditions,  together  with 
the  consideration  of  his  courtesy  in  acting  as  one  of  the 
advisory  board  of  this  History  of  Oklahoma,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  publisher  of  the  work  to  be  able  to 
incorporate  within  its  pages  this  review  of  his  career 
and  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1899,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  Miss  Grace  Womack,  daugh- 
ter of  William  M.  and  Maggie  (Blanton)  Womack,  of 
Whitewright,  Texas,  and  they  have  two  children- — 
Eobert  Lee,  who  was  born  January  6,  1901,  and  Mary 
Grace,  who  was  born  October  16,  1909. 

Charles  Hoopes.  A specially  efficient  corps  of  execu- 
tive officers  is  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Oklahoma 
Eailway  Company,  which  owns  and  oj)erates  one  of  the 
finest  electric  street-car  and  interurban  systems  in  the 
West,  and  of  this  representative  corporation  in  Okla- 
homa City  Charles  Hoopes  is  secretary  and  auditor.  He 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  alert  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men  of  the  Oklahoma  capital  but  his  j^opularity  and 
influence  are  enhanced  by  his  distinct  civic  loyalty  and 
public  spirit. 

Mr.  Hoopes  claims  the  old  Keystone  State  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity  and  is  a scion  of  a family  that  was 
founded  in  America  in  1686,  the  original  progenitor  hav- 
ing immigrated  from  England  in  that  year,  as  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  colony  which  came  to  the  New  World  with  William 
Penn.  Charles  Hoopes  was  born  at  New  Brighton,  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1877, 
and  in  the  same  city  was  also  born  his  father,  Henry 
Hoopes.  His  mother,  Ellen  (Cooke)  Hoopes,  was  born 
in  Lewiston,  New  York.  The  father  was  a galldnt  sol- 
dier of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war,  as  a member  of  a 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state,  Charles  Hoopes  finally 
entered  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  law  department  of  this  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1905,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Soon 
afterward  he  became  associated  with  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Union  Fidelity  Title  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  offices  of  which  corporation  he  held  the 
responsible  position  of  assistant  title  officer  until  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  having  been  connected  with  the  company  for 
fifteen  years,  in  the  meanwhile  having  also  done  an 
appreciable  amount  of  general  law  business  in  an  inde- 
pendent way.  In  November,  1910,  Mr.  Hoopes  resigned 
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his  position  in  Pittsburgh  and  came  to  Oklahoma  City 
to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Bail- 
way  Company,  in  which  his  older  brother,  Edward 
Iloopes,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a large  stockholder.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  secretary  of  this  important  corpora- 
tion Mr.  Iloopes  has  also  been  its  auditor  since  the  1st 
of  January,  1914,  and  his  professional  ability  and  fine 
executive  powers  have  both  come  into  effective  play  in 
the  handling  of  his  multifarious  and  responsible  duties. 
He  is  a steadfast,  reliable  and  progressive  business  man 
of  broad  views  and  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
in  the  city  and  state  of  his  adoption  lie  has  gained  a wide 
circle  of  friends  in  both  business  and  social  circles.  He 
takes  vital  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  is  a communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  his  wife  holds  membership  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

At  New  Brighton,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hoopes 
to  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  and  Mary 
Jane  (Dunbar)  Jackson,  of  that  place. 

John  H.  Linebaugh.  A man  of  high  intellectual  and 
professional  attainments.  Judge  Linebaugh  is  to  be 
designated  not  only  as  one  of  the  representative  legists 
and  jurists  of  Oklahoma,  but  also  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
members  of  its  bar,  since  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  in  1898.  He 
has  continued  his  residence  in  this  thriving  little  city,  the 
judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  during 
the  long  intervening  years,  has  been  a valued  and  hon- 
ored factor  in  civic  and  material  development  and  prog- 
ress in  this  section  of  the  state,  where  he  is  now  serving 
on  the  bench  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Judicial  District,  and 
where  he  commands  the  unqualified  respect  and  venera- 
tion of  all  who  know  him.  A deplorable  physical  in- 
firmity has  not  been  permitted  to  curb  his  spirit  or  his 
usefulness,  and  he  has  proved  himself  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  friend  of  humanity.  He  has  aided  many  young 
men  in  making  their  way  to  positions  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness in  connection  with  the  varied  activities  of  life, 
has  shown  at  all  times  the  deepest  human  sympathy  and 
tolerance,  has  accounted  well  in  all  phases  of  his  steward- 
ship and  his  life  offers  both  lesson  and  incentive. 

Nearly  half  a century  has  elapsed  since  the  community 
of  Atoka,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  was 
established,  and  yet  an  approximate  quarter  of  a century 
had  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  time  ere  the  community 
reached  a stage  of  progress  whereby  a city  government 
could  be  created,  with  a mayor  as  its  executive  head.  In 
Atoka  have  lived  some  of  the  really  great  men  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  and  here  for  many  years  was  main- 
tained the  most  important  seat  of  learning  in  that  vigor- 
ous and  progressive  nation,  yet  when  Atoka  put  on  the 
garment  of  municipal  government  a white  man  became 
its  mayor.  That  mayor  was  Judge  John  H.  Linebaugh, 
to  whom  this  brief  sketch  is  dedicated. 

The  modern  Indian  in  Oklahoma  retains  little  more 
than  a dim  recollection  of  the  prejudice  of  his  father 
against  the  white  man,  and  he  has  stepped  aside  many  a 
time  out  of  deference  to  the  white  man  when  he  be- 
lieved the  latter  possessed  superior  qualities  of  leader- 
ship in  thought  and  action.  There  is  a breath  of  im- 
portant history  in  this  fact,  in  that  it  shows  the  effect  of 
civilization  and  education  upon  the  loyal  and  high-minded 
Indian  and  a contrast  in  outline  with  the  minority  ele- 
ment of  the  Indians  who  still  defy  and  despise  every  form 
of  organized  government.  To  have  been  the  first  mayor 
of  a town  that  was  the  seat  of  the  joint  conventions  that 
led  to  the  signing  of  the  historic  Atoka  Treaty  and  the 
supplemental  treaty — two  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  documents  that  have  ever  been  executed  in  the 


West  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs— -is  a distinction 
that  is  worthy  of  prominent  record  on  the  pages  of  Okla- 
homa history.  Judge  Linebaugli  has  been  a valued 
counselor  and  leader  in  community  affairs  during  the 
entire  period  of  his  residence  at  Atoka — has  been  a veri- 
table guide  and  frienn  to  all  who  have  come  witliin  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  He  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  first  banking  institution  at  Atoka,  the  Atoka 
National  Bank,  which  in  later  years  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  present  Oklahoma  State  Bank  of  Atoka. 

In  the  decide  prior  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as 
one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  the  influence  of 
Judge  Linebaugh  was  constantly  cumulative  in  connection 
with  community  and  general  governmental  affairs  in  the 
aspiring  efforts  that  culminated-  in  the  desired  end,  and 
his  activities  contributed  much  to  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  party  over  the  republican  party  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a delegate  from  his  home  county  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention — a triumph  of  special  significance  in 
view  of  the  well  established  belief  that  the  district  had 
been  created  by  a republican  Congress  for  a republican 
delegate.  This  district  was  laid  out  by  three  judges— 
appointed  by  Congress.  As  a partial  reward  for  his 
party  services  the  democrats  of  Atoka  County  after  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  elected  Judge  Line- 
baugh the  first  county  judge  of  the  county,  a position 
which  he  retained  four  years.  In  the  meanwhile  Hon. 
Eobert  M.  Eainey,  who  first  represented  the  county  in 
the  State  Legislature,  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench 
of  a new  judicial  district  created  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  In  1914  Judge  Eainey  was  a candidate  for  a posi- 
tion on  the  bench  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  and  i 
the  democrats  of  the  district  elected  Judge  Linebaugh  to 
his  present  office  on  the  bench  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Ju- 
dicial District,  which  comprises  the  counties  of  Atoka, . 
Coal  and  Johnston  and  embraces  a part  of  each  of  the 
former  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indian  nations. 

Judge  Linebaugh  was  born  at  Bardstown,  Nelson 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1861,  and  is  ai 
son  of  Eev.  Daniel  Haden  Linebaugh  and  Margaret! 
Elizabeth  (Sweets)  Linebaugh.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ma- 
ture life  as  an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  and  at  one  time  he  filled  the  office  of 
presiding  elder.  In  1871  E'ev.  Daniel  H.  Linebaugh  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Texas  and  established  his  home 
at  Temple,  Bell  County,  and  in  the  Lone  Star  State  the 
father  dieffi  The  mother  died  in  Oklahoma.  He  and  his 
wife  passed  their  lives  secure  in  the  affectionate  regard 
of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  benign  influ- 
ence. Eev.  N.  L.  Linebaugh,  who  is  a brother  of  the 
Judge,  is  a degree  man,  having  won  the  LL.  D.  and  D.  D. 
degrees.  He  is  now  a leader  in  the  general  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  studied 
law  and  initiated  a successful  career  at  the  bar,  but  later 
abandoned  the  legal  profession  to  enter  the  ministry, of 
the  church  mentioned. 

At  Temple,  Texas,  Judge  Linebaugh  began  the  study 
of  law  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a successful  profes- 
sional career.  He  devoted  in  his  youth  careful  attention 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  never  engaged  in  active 
practice.  Later  he  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The 
Judge  is  a local  preacher  at  this  time,  preaching  quite 
regularly.  His  studies  of  medicine  and  theology  had 
greatly  broadened  his  mental  ken,  but  his  ambition  fur- 
ther prompted  him  to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  1891,  at  Belton,  Texas,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  by  Judge  William  A.  Blackburn,  then  presiding 
on  the  bench  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Judicial  District  of 
that  state.  He  initiated  the  practice  of  law  at  Temple, 
Texas,  where  he  continued  his  activities  successfuUy  until 
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1898,  when  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  and  established 
his  permanent  home  at  Atoka.  On  the  7tli  of  October, 
1882,  he  had  keen  stricken  with  paralysis,  as  the  result  of 
an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  from  that 
time,  about  two  months  before  he  attained  to  his  legal 
majority,  he  has  never  been  able  to  walk.  Enforced  con- 
finement but  spurred  his  ambition  for  learning,  and  his 
physical  infirmity  has  been  but  slight  handicap  to  one  of 
such  indomitable  spirit  and  such  abiding  faith  in  the 
wise  orderings  of  the  Everlasting  Will.  His  own  in- 
firmity has  sweetened  and  broadened  the  mental  makeup 
of  Judge  Linebaugh,  rather  than  tending  to  pessimistic 
embitterment,  and  he  has  thought  and  lived  and  learned, 
has  gained  appreciation  of  the  real  values  in  human  life 
and  has  striven  earnestly  and  with  much  of  inspiration  to 
be  helpful  to  others.  To  him  and  his  wife  no  child  of 
their  own  has  been  vouchsafed,  but,  with  characteristic 
loyalty  and  affection  they  have  reared  in  their  home  eight 
boys  whom  they  took  under  their  care  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  them  and  training  them  to  lives  of  usefulness. 
To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Linebaugh  there  comes  compensation 
and  enduring  gratification  in  the  knowledge  that  all  of 
their  boys  have  entered  upon  successful  careers.  In  the 
office  of  Judge  Linebaugh,  Hon.  Haden  Linebaugh,  now 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Okla- 
homa, studied  law  and  made  ready  for  his  successful 
work  as  a representative  of  his  chosen  profession. 

The  office  of  Judge  Linebaugh  in  Atoka  has  always 
been  open  to  young  men  of  good  character  and  the  right 
caliber,  and  he  has  assisted  many  such  ambitious  youths 
in  preparing  for  the  legal  profession.  In  his  office  Judge 
Eobert  M.  Eainey,  previously  mentioned  in  this  context, 
began  his  legal  career.  There  also  were  initiated  the 
activities  and  studies  of  J.  W.  Clark,  who  is  now  county 
attorney  of  Atoka  County  and  who  has  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  this  state.  Another  student  of 
Judge  Linebaugh  who  likewise  has  made  an  admirable 
record  is  Judge  C.  M.  Threadgill,  of  Coalgate,  Coal 
County. 

During  his  administration  on  the  bench  of  the  County 
Court  of  Atoka  County,  Judge  Linebaugh,  careful  of  the 
finances  of  the  office,  caused  all  of  its  expenses  to  be 
paid  out  of  fees  received,  and  over  and  above  this  ex- 
penditure the  office  under  his  administration  earned  for 
the  county  $10,000  in  the  four  years  of  his  service.  He 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Land  Office 
at  Atoka  and  later  the  establishing  here  of  the  enrolling 
office  of  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  sought  allotments 
in  Indian  Territory.  He  wielded  much  influence  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishing  of  the  office  first  mentioned. 
Judge  Linebaugh  is  an  appreciative  and  valued  member 
of  the  Atoka  County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association,  is  a resourceful  and  stalwart 
advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  democratic 
party  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  most  zealous  and  de- 
voted members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
in  connection  with  which  he  is  at  times  still  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions. 

At  Atoka,  on  Christmas  Day  of  the  year  1898,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Judge  Linebaugh  to  Miss 
Annie  Young,  of  Magnolia,  Arkansas,  and  she  has  been 
to  him  a devoted  companion  and  helpmeet. 

James  AETHUta  Love.  The  Chickasaw  Nation  is 
proud  of  what  its  distinguished  families  have  done 
to  develop  a land  of  happy  and  permanent  homes,  and 
among  the  foremost  of  those  families  that  have  had  a 
leading  part  in  this  noble  work,  the  Love  family  stands 
well  to  the  forefront.  For  this  family,  the  County  of 
Love,  with  Marietta  as  its  county  seat,  was  named. 
One  branch  of  the  family  is  represented  prominently 
at  Colbert  in  the  person  of  James  Arthur  Love,  a young 


man  who  gives  splendid  promise  of  carrying  on  the 
example  of  the  family  in  the  matter  of  progress  and 
development,  and  already  is  he  proving  himself  a factor 
in  the  community. 

James  Arthur  Love  was  born  on  January  18,  1887 
at  Colbert,  Oklahoma,  then  the  old  Indian  Territory. 
His  father  was  Henry  Love,  a quarter-blood  Chickasaw, 
and  his  mother  was  Jennie  Gooldsly,  of  white  blood. 
Henry  Love  was  a farmer  and  stockraiser  all  his  life. 
He  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  came  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  1832  with  the  Chiekasaws.  He  served  in  the 
Chickasaw  Senate  after  locating  in  this  region,  and 
was  a prominent  and  popular  man  in  the  tribe.’  He 
was  a son  of  Isaac  Love,  who  was  a native  of  Mississippi 
but  who  migrated  to  Indian  Territory  and  died  here 
in  advanced  years. 

James  Arthur  Love  attended  Hailey  Institute  at 
Tishomingo,  and  the  Metropolitan  Business  College  at 
Dallas,  Texas.  After  the  completion  of  his  business 
course  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Colbert,  and 
continued  in  that  business  for  six  years.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  Mr.  Love  to  identify  himself  with  the  o-ro- 
cery  business  in  Colbert,  and  he  is  at  present  evolving 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  enterprise.  With 
his  business  training  and  his  practical  experience  in 
the  retail  business,  there  is  no  question  but  he  will  make 
a splendid  success  of  the  venture.  After  he  closed  out 
his  drug  business'  in  Colbert,  Mr.  Love  went  to  Oklahoma 
City  and  there  engaged  in  a similar  enterprise,  but  in 
February,  191.1,  he  returned  to  Colbert,  his  native  city 
and  here  he  means  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  October  6,  1909,  Mr.  Love  was  married  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Ingram  of  Carter  County,  Oklahoma.  She  is 
of  Chickasaw  descent,  and  the  daughter  of  a prominent 
cattleman  of  Carter  County,  who  now  has  his  residence 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Mrs.  Love  owns  200  acres  of  land 
in  the  heart  of  the  Healdton  oil  fields. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  Ifeve  one  child— Arthur  Inoram 
Love,  born  July  19,  1912. 

The  family  have  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Mr.  Love  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
order.  He  is  a democrat,  and  has  always  given  worthy 
service  to  the  party. 

^ Thomas  E.  Kirby.  In  Oklahoma  City  not  to  know 
"Tom”  Kirby  is  practically  to  designate  oneself  a 
stranger  within  the  gates  of  the  capital  city,  where  his 
circle  of  friends  is  coincident  with  that  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, where  he  has  served  since  1910  as  clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  and  where  he  is  one  of  the  representative 
younger  members  of  the  bar  of  Oklahoma. 

Born  at  Bolivar,  Polk  County,  Missouri,  on  the  28th 
of  February,  1881,  Thomas  Emerson  Kirby  is  a son  of 
George  T.  and  Nannie  (Emerson)  Kirby,  the  former  a 
native  of  Illinois  and  the  latter  of  Missouri.  The  origi- 
nal American  progenitors  of  the  Kirby  family  immigrated 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  colonial 
era  of  our  national  history,  and  in  the  historic  Old 
Dominion  State  was  born  and  reared  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  Thomas  E.  Kirby.  This  sturdy  and  ambitious 
Virginian  removed  with  his  parents  from  his  native  com- 
monwealth to  Illinois  about  the  year  1820  and  they 
became  pioneer  settlers  in  Sangamon  County,  where  he 
was  a youthful  -friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  wit- 
nessed the  historic  wrestling  match  between  Lincoln  and 
Jackie  Armstrong.  George  T.  Kirby  was  long  numbered 
among  the  substantial  farmers  and  honored  citizens  of 
Illinois,  and  ^ for  a number  of  years  was  identified  with 
the  same  basic  line  of  enterprise  in  Missouri.  The  father 
of  his  wife  was  Judge  Burr  H.  Emerson,  who  removed 
from  Tennessee  to,  Missouri  and  who  served  in  the  latter 
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state  on  the  bench  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  long 
2)eriod  of  twenty-four  years. 

To  the  i)ul)lic  schools  of  Missouri  Tlionias  E.  Kirby 
is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  discii)line  and  his 
liiglier  academic  training  was  obtained  in  Illinois  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  which  old  and  reijre- 
sentative  institution  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of 
the  class  of  1902,  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  jireparation  for  the  profession 
of  his  choice  he  entered  the  law'  deiJartment  of  Drake 
University,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1905,  w’ith  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Eor 
the  ensuing  five  years  Mr.  Kirby  w'as  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  jirofession  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  at  the 
exj)iration  of  this  jjeriod,  in  1910,  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
City,  where  he  successfully  continued  in  the  work  of  his 
profession  two  years.  He  was  then  appointed  clerk  of 
the  District  Court,  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  after  serving 
the  remaining  year  of  the  unexpired  term  he  was,  in 
1912,  regularly  elected  to  this  office,  as  candidate  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  Through  reelection  in  1914  he  con- 
tinues his  efficient  and  valued  services  in  this  position 
and  in  his  home  city  he  commands  inviolable  vantage- 
ground  in  jiopular  confidence  and  esteem.  His  is  a 
nature  of  utmost  buoyancy  and  optimism,  he  is  tolerant 
and  kindly  in  his  judgment  of  others,  always  ready  to 
say  a kind  word  or  do  a kind  deed,  exemplifies  in  his 
personality  both  culture  and  refined  ideals,  so  that  popu- 
larity comes  to  him  as  a natural  prerogative. 

Mr.  Kirby  accords  staunch  allegiance  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Oklahoma  City, 
and  in  the  time-honored  Masonic  frataemity  he  has 
received  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  in  the  Consistory  at  McAlester,  this  state. 
In  the  York  Rite  he  is  affiliated  with  the  lodge,  chapter 
and  c.ommandery  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Knights  o4  Pythias. 

At  Piper  City,  Illinois,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1913,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Kirby  to  Miss  Ethel 
Read,  daughter  of  Arby  D.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Long) 
Read,  and  they  are  popular  figures  in  the  representative 
social  activities  of  Oklahoma’s  metropolis  and  capital 
city. 

William  H.  Olmsted.  Through  progressive  policies, 
fair  and  honorable  dealings  and  marked  executive  ability 
Hon.  William  H.  Olmsted  has  gained  and  retained  prece- 
dence as  one  of  the  representative  exponents  of  the 
retail  merchandise  business  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Oklahoma,  and  he  is  a prominent  and  influential  citizen 
of  Waynoka,  besides  having  been  representative  of 
Woods  County  in  both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  General 
Assemblies  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature.  He  is  a man 
of  broad  mental  ken,  is  direct  and  positive,  well  fortified 
in  his  opinions  concerning  matters  of  economic  and 
governmental  policy  and  has  proved  a most  valuable 
member  of  the  legislature,  the  while  his  official  prefer- 
ments indicate  his  sterling  qualities  and  consequent  hold 
upon  popular  confidence  and  approbation. 

William  Henry  Olmsted  was  born  in  Knox  County, 
Illinois,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1854,  and  is  a son  of  Edwin 
R.  and  Harriet  B.  (Boyer)  Olmsted,  the  former  a native 
of  Ohio  and  the  latter  of  Illinois,  in  which  state  her 
parents  were  pioneers.  The  Olmsted  family  was  founded 
in  America  in  1632,  two  of  its  representatives  were 
patriot  soldiers  of  the  continental  line  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  lineage  traces  back  to  sterling  Eng- 
lish origin.  The  family  history  has  been  traced  in  Eng- 
land back  to  1580  and  a scion  of  the  American  branch 
has  recently  published  a most  interesting  genealogical 


record  that  gives  authentic  data  concerning  the  various 
generations  both  in  England  and  America.  Of  the 
children  of  Edwin  R.  and  Harriet  B.  Olmsted  four  sons 
and  two  daughters  are  living  besides  the  subject  of  this 
review:  Nelson  H.  is  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 

pumps  at  Liberty,  Nebraska;  George  W.  is  conducting 
at  that  place  a barber  shop ; Horace  J.  is  employed  in 
the  offices  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  at  Rock  Island, 
Illinois ; Frank  E.  is  a pirinter  and  publisher  at  Nebraska 
City,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Eatinger  resides  at  Newton, 
Kansas,  her  husband  being  identified  with  railroad 
operations;  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Freeman  is  a resident  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  where  her  husband  is  engaged  in 
the  bakery  business. 

The  rudimentary  education  of  William  H.  Olmsted 
was  acquired  in  the  imblic  schools  of  his  native  state, 
but  in  the  broad  school  of  experience  he  has  gained 
the  stable  fund  of  knowledge  that  makes  him  a man 
of  circumspection,  mature  judgment  and  well  fortified 
opinions.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  con- 
ducting independent  operations  as  a farmer  in  Iowa, 
to  which  state  he  had  accompanied  his  parents  in  1870, 
the  family  having  removed  in  1878  to  Kansas,  and  a 
few  years  later  to  the  little  town  of  Liberty,  Nebraska, 
where  his  parents  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
After  severing  his  association  with  agricultural  pursuits 
Mr.  Olmsted  became  a stone  mason  and  plasterer,  and 
later  he  developed  a prosperous  business  as  a contractor 
and  builder  at  Syracuse,  Hamilton  County,  Kansas.  He 
setved  efficiently  as  mayor  of  that  city  and  there  held 
also  the  office  of  township  trustee. 

In  1893,  shortly  after  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  Oklahoma 
was  opened  to  settlement,  Mr.  Olmsted  here  established 
his  residence  at  Waynoka,  where  he  has  since  maintained 
his  home  and  where  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  influential  forces  in  the  development  and  upbuild- 
ing of  the  thriving  little  city.  For  a time  Mr.  Olmsted 
was  here  engaged  in  the  hardware  and  lumber  business 
and  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  a general  merchandise 
enterprise,  which  he  operated  independently  for  eighteen 
years.  But  for  the  past  year  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Olmsted  & Hawkins.  His  former  enterprise 
for  a number  of  years  was  known  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  substantial  of  its  kind  in  Northwest  Oklahoma. 
The  reinforced  concrete  building  erected  by  Mr.  Olmsted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  is  said  to  be  the 
only  fireproof  business  building  in  Oklahoma  west  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

Within  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Waynoka  Mr. 
Olmsted  has  served  as  township  trustee  and  as  president 
of  the  village  board  of  trustees.  During  his  administra- 
tion in  the  latter  office  a municipal  bond  issue  of  $27,000 
was  voted  and  out  of  the  proceeds  were  provided  the 
excellent  and  thoroughly  modern  waterworks  and  electric 
lighting  systems  owned  by  this  ambitious  little  city. 
In  politics  Mr.  Olmsted  accords  unwavering  allegiance 
to  the  republican  party,  and  as  a candidate  on  its  ticket 
he  was  elected,  in  1912,  representative  of  Woods  County 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  the 
ensuing  session  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  tlie  promo- 
tion of  legislation  for  the  improving  of  the  public  high- 
ways of  the  state,  and  he  was  otherwise  alert  and 
progressive  in  supporting  measures  that  appealed  to 
his  judgment  as  tending  to  foster  the  best  interests  of 
this  commonwealth  and  its  people.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1914,  and  in  the  Fifth  Legislature  was  found  specially 
active  in  supporting  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  and  in  obtaining 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  Oklahoma  Northwestern 
Normal  School  at  Alva.  In  this  session  he  was  a mem- 
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ber  of  tlie  committees  on  criminal  jurisprudence  and  on 
public  roads  and  highways. 

Mr.  Olmsted  is  vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Waynoka,  is  one  of  the  active  and  influential 
members  of  the  Waynoka  Commercial  Club,  besides  be- 
ing identified  with  the  Oklahoma  Eetailers’  Association. 
In  the  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Bite  in 
Oklahoma  Consistory  No.  1 at  Guthrie,  and  his  ancient 
craft  affiliation  is  with  Waynoka  Lodge  No.  422,  Ancient, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  holds  membership  also 
in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World. 

At  Burlington,  Kansas,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1881, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Olmsted  to  Miss 
Minnie  P.  Eowell,  who  received  excellent  educational 
advantages  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  who  was  there- 
after a successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olmsted  have  four  children:  Mildred  E. 

is  the  wife  of  Eobert  V.  Williams,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  at  DeQueen,  Arkansas;  Stanley 
E.  is  employed  as  a special  railroad  officer  at  El  Paso, 
Texas;  and  Dorothy  and  Katherine  remain  at  the 
parental  home,  which  is  known  for  its  gracious 
hospitality. 

Prank  Hilton  Greer  is  a native  of  Kansas,  having 
been  born  at  Leavenworth  on  July  21,  1862.  He  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  West.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Greer 
were  pioneers  in  Kansas,  and  the  boy  at  twelve  years  of 
age  began  making  his  own  living,  and  has  been  at  it 
ever  since.  He  is  a son  of  Samuel  Wylie  and  Clotilda 
Hilton  Greer.  The  father  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  schools  and  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  as  a Presbyterian  preacher.  He  came  to 
Kansas  in  1854,  in  the  turbulent  days  preceding  the  war, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  anti-slavery  campaign 
of  which  Kansas  was  the  center.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
state  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in  Kansas  and 
did  much  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  splendid  pub- 
lic school  system  of  that  state.  Just  prior  to  Lincoln’s 
inauguration  he  went  with  seventy-four  other  sturdy 
westerners  to  Washington  City  as  a personal  guard  for 
the  President.  These  organized  as  the  ‘ ‘ Frontier 
Guards,  ’ ’ the  first  organization  growing  out  of  the  Civil 
war.  These  men  were  the  first  to  enlist  in  that  war. 
The  duty  of  guarding  the  President  during  and  some 
time  after  the  inauguration  being  over,  Mr.  Greer  re- 
turned with  the  other  Kansans  and  organized  Company 
I,  Fifteenth  Volunteer  Kansas  Cavalry,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was  elected  captain  and  served  with  it  through- 
out the  war.  The  mother  was  born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  and 
became  a school  teacher,  and  it  was  at  her  knee  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  received  most  of  his  education,  as 
his  opportunity  for  other  schooling  was  scant,  and  then 
only  in  the  common  schools.  The  printing  office  has  been 
called  the  best  of  universities,  and  it  proved  so  in  this 
ease.  Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Greer  got  his  broad  and 
practical  education.  The  father  died  in  1882  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight  years,  and  the  mother  in  1897,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four.  There  were  eight  children  in  the  family, 
of  whom  six  are  living,  Frank  Hilton  being  the  fourth  in 
order  of  birth. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Greer  went  into  a newspaper  office 
as  a printer’s  devil  and  graduated  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  business,  continuing  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion until  four  years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  Tulsa.  He 
is  now  president  of  the  Greer  Investment  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Iowa  Building. 

Mr.  Greer  is  a member  of  all  branches  of  Masonry — 
both  the  Scottish  Bite  and  York  Bite,  and  the  Shrine — 


and  is  a K.  C.  C.  H.  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Scottish  Bite.  He  belongs  also  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  Elks  and  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  held  but  one  public 
office,  that  of  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  in 
1893. 

In  1911  Mr.  Greer  was  married  to  Laura  Leigh  Han- 
son, a woman  of  fine  literary  and  social  attainments,  and 
they  reside  at  1501  South  Baltimore,  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Greer  has  taken  prominent  part  in  all  the  public 
affairs  of  Oklahoma,  having  located  in  Guthrie  in  1889 
on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  old  Oklahoma  to  settle- 
ment. He  is  a republican  in  politics,  unswerving  in  his 
beliefs,  not  only  in  polities  but  in  everything  else,  and 
although  not  seeking  public  office,  has  been  active  in 
everything  that  he  believed  would  forward  the  political 
welfare  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  taken  a prominent  part 
in  the  state ’s  material  progress. 

Mr.  Greer  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Tulsa  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  exerts  his  public  spirit  constantly  for 
the  growth  of  Tulsa.  He  is  a fluent  and  popular  public 
sy  eaker.  His  diversion  from  business  is  literature,  and 
his  home  contains  probably  the  largest  and  best  selected 
private  library  in  Oklahoma. 

John  K.  Fain.  There  are  two  factors  that  have 
tended  to  retard  the  normal  development  of  Eastern 
Oklahoma — a general  belief  that  the  general  run  of 
titles  to  lands  in  the  former  region  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Indians  are  clouded ; and,  second,  the  activities 
of  land  dealers  and  speculators  who  sought  to  accumulate 
quick  fortunes  through  misrepresentation  of  values  and 
conditions  in  the  new  state.  The  former  factor  is  being 
overcome  by  the  ])rocess  of  gradual  education,  and  this  is 
being  furthered  by  a combined  elfort  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness men  and  railroad  companies  operating  through  East- 
ern Oklahoma.  Prosecutions  have  virtually  terminated 
the  activities  of  unscrupulous  land  dealers,  and  the  pros- 
pective buyers  from  other  states  are  exercising  more 
care  in  making  investments  in  this  section  of  Oklahoma. 
In  answer  to  the  complaint  that  titles  to  lands  in  East- 
ern Oklahoma  are  insecurely  based,  it  may  be  stated  that 
such  reliable,  enterprising  and  straightforward  real-estate 
dealers  as  Mr.  Fain  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  dis- 
seminate the  truth,  and  that  is  that  Eastern  Oklahoma 
land  titles  are  not  only  simple  and  authoritative  but  also 
that  they  come  direct  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Congress  has  provided  the  methods  by  which  the 
Indian  lands  may  be  disposed  of,  and  every  title  has  the 
government ’s  guaranty.  This  movement  is  worthy  of 
record  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma,  for  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  era  in  the  development  of  this  region, 
and  the  men  associated  in  it  are  assuredly  pioneers  of 
their  generation  in  the  establishing  of  better  financial 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  state.  This  class  of  land 
dealers  are  assisting  also  in  the  development  of  communi- 
ties, by  the  sale  of  land  to  men  of  ability  and  resources. 
Ten  years  of  their  activities  have  produced  a wonderful 
change  in  conditions,  particularly  in  the  former  Choctaw 
Nation.  Most  of  the  men  of  this  sterling  class  conduct 
their  real-estate  business  through  the  personal  buying 
and  selling  of  land,  rather  than  on  the  commission  basis. 
This  gives  them  a vital  interest  in  the  character  of  the 
settlers  they  are  instrumental  in  bringing  in,  for  their 
theory  is  that  one  good  purchaser — a man  alive  to  the 
agricultural  and  general  industrial  needs  of  the  com- 
munity— is  worth  more  than  a dozen  who  have  no  other 
interest  than  speculation  or  no  other  ambition  than  to 
plod  along  in  the  beaten  paths  that  for  many  years  were 
never  marked  by  any  important  phase  of  progress.  An 
illustration  of  the  painstaking  methods  of  Mr.  Fain  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  several  years  he  has 
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been  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  farm-loan  business  he 
has  never  had  a foreclosure,  which  means  simply  that  he 
has  been  careful  of  investments  for  the  financial  firms 
he  represents  and  careful  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
persons  wlio  borrow  the  money.  And  this  is  of  distinctive 
value  to  Oklahoma,  even  as  it  is  complimentary  to  the 
individual,  for  it  betokens  a business  acumen  that  was 
necessarily  brought  into  play  to  eradicate  slipshod  meth- 
ods and  get-rich-quick  schemes  that  not  only  hindered  the 
development  of  the  state’s  splendid  resources  but  also 
gave  the  commonwealth  an  unsavory  reputation  abroad. 
The  year  1913  marked  a steady  advance  of  these  new  and 
legitimate  methods,  and  it  is  of  special  significance  that 
in  that  year  the  railroads  saw  the  necessity  of  aiding  in 
the  movement.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Fain  are  responsible 
for  the  inception  of  this  important  movement. 

John  Kelly  Fain  was  born  in  Webster  County,  Missouri, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1874,  and  is  a son  of  Kev.  Isaac  E. 
and  Catherine  E.  (Bowman)  Fain,  the  other  surviving 
children  of  whom  are  three  sons  and  three  daughters: 
Jesse  F.  is  a farmer  in  Webster  County,  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Dora  Jones  is  a resident  of  Miami,  Oklahoma,  where  her 
husband  is  identified  with  mining  operations;  Mrs.  Anna 
A.  Barnes  is  the  wife  of  a printer  and  publisher  in  Flan- 
sas  City,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Slater  resides  in 
Kansas  City  and  her  husband  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Frisco  Eailroad  Company;  and  Martin  A.,  a painter  by 
trade  and  vocation,  is  a resident  of  Webb  City,  Missouri. 
Eev.  Isaac  E.  Fain  was  a native  of  Illinois,  settled  in 
Missouri  in  1857,  and  labored  long  and  zealously  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  Missouri,  to  which  state  the  parents  of  his 
wife  removed  from  Tennessee. 

After  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state,  John  K.  Fain  completed  a 
course  of  higher  study  in  Pleasant  Hope  Academy,  in 
Polk  County,  Missouri.  After  teaching  school  three 
terms,  in  Polk  and  Greene  counties,  he  became  identified 
with  the  newspaper  business  at  Cartersville,  that  state, 
where,  in  1889,  he  became  associated  with  George  N. 
Barnes  and  Thomas  J.  Shelton  in  founding  the  Carters- 
ville Daily  Eeeord.  A few  years  later  he  severed  his 
association  with  this  enterprise  and  turned  his  attention 
to  corresponding  for  the  Mining  World,  of  Chicago,  as  a 
representative  in  the  mining  districts  of  Missouri.  At 
the  same  time  he  corresponded  also  for  the  Joplin  News 
Herald  and  other  newspapers. 

In  1906  Mr.  Pain  established  his  residence  at  Stone- 
wall, Indian  Territory,  and  in  this  village,  now  in  Pon- 
totoc County,  Oklahoma,  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Farmers  & Merchants  Bank,  the  business  of 
which  was  later  liquidated,  the  assets  being  transferred 
to  Atoka,  where  they  were  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  the  American  National  Bank,  with 
which  Mr.  Pain  continued  to  be  closely  associated  for 
several  years.  At  Stonewall  he  initiated  his  operations  in 
the  farm-loan  business,  and  in  this  field  of  enterprise  he 
continued  after  his  removal  to  Atoka,  where  he  has  since 
maintained  his  home  and  where  he  has  long  controlled  a 
large  and  representative  business  in  the  handling  of  real 
estate,  the  extending  of  loans  on  approved  farm  securi- 
ties and  the  general  underwriting  of  insurance.  In  the 
handling  of  capital  invested  in  farm  mortgages  in  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Pain  represents  Eobert  B.  Holmes,  a substan- 
tial capitalist  of  Winstead,  Connecticut,  and  also  the 
First  Trust  Company  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  which  succeeded 
to  the  business  established  by  L.  W.  Clapp,  the  pioneer 
farm-loan  man  of  Oklahoma.  The  conservative  business 
operations  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Pain  have  brought  about 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  Atoka  County  from  five 
to  twenty -five  per  cent,  these  figures  representing  the 
progress  of  land  cultivation  within  a period  of  a few 


years.  In  furthering  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  county  Mr.  Fain  is  devoting  appreciable  time  and  j 
capital  to  improving  two  valuable  farms,  consisting  of  | 
more  than  500  acres.  This  land  he  has  reclaimed  from  i 
the  timber  and  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  ■ 
sections  of  the  county.  On  one  of  the  farms  he  has  intro- 
duced and  is  extensively  propagating  Bermuda  grass,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  land  for  grazing  purposes 
and  having  in  view  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle  and 
horses  of  thorouglibred  strains.  Mr.  Fain  is  affiliated 
with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  are  zealous  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  which  he  has  served  as  steward  and 
trustee  of  the  church  at  Atoka. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1891,  at  Carthage,  Missouri, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pain  to  Miss  Julia 
N.  Hobbs,  and  they  have  two  children — Mabel  Louise 
and  John  Kelly,  Jr. 

Eichard  Edwin  Smith,  who  holds  a law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  spent  five  yeais  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma, 
and  in  that  time  gained  a large  acquaintance  over  the 
state  and  still  has  many  firm  and  loyal  friends  here. 

On  coming  to  Oklahoma  in  March,  1910,  Mr.  Smith 
located  at  Davis,  where  he  formed  a law  partnership 
with  his  brother-in-law  Senator  C.  B.  Kendrick,  later 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate.  Mr.  Smith 
continued  in  active  practice  at  Davis  until  January  9, 
1915,  when  he  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  and  opened  a 
law  office  in  that  city.  On  the  first  of  July,  1915,  he 
disposed  of  his  Oklahoma  interests,  since  his  health 
would  not  permit  of  his  remaining  in  Oklahoma  and 
having  gone  back  to  his  old  home  state  of  Wisconsin 
he  has  resumed  his  work  in  journalism,  in  which  he 
had  made  a name  and  reputation  for  himself  before 
moving  to  the  (southwest. 

Eichard  E.  Smith  was  born  at  Elmira,  Benzie  County, 
Michigan,  January  9,  1877,  a son  of  James  and  Anna 
(Wright)  Smith,  the  former  a native  of  Sullivan,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  latter  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Soon 
after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  to  New  Lisbon,  Wis- 
consin, and  there  he  was  given  the  advantages  of  a good 
public  school  training.  In  1895  he  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Glenwood,  Wisconsin,  and  then  entered 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  graduated  LL.  B. 
in  1900.  His  father  was  a lawyer,  and  the  son  on  leav- 
ing university  entered  the  senior  Smith ’s  office  as  part- 
ner at  Phillips,  Wisconsin.  A year  later  the  firm  opened 
an  office  at  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin,  with  Eichard  E. 
in  active  charge.  It  was  at  Park  Falls  that  Mr.  Smith 
began  his  career  in  the  newspaper  business  and  politics. 
He  bought  the  Park  Falls  Herald,  of  which  he  became 
editor  in  time  to  take  issue  with  the  other  papers  of 
the  county  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Eobert  M.  La- 
Follette,  whom  he  admired  for  his  gallant  fight  against 
corporations  and  the  old  republican  machine  of  the 
state.  It  was  a hot  state  campaign,  but  in  spite  of 
the  machine  opposition  and  despite  the  most  tempting 
overtures  made  to  thwart  his  course,  Mr.  Smith  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  LaFollette  his  county  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

As  a result  of  the  LaFollette  victory  in  the  state 
and  in  fitting  recognition  of  Mr.  Smith’s  ardent  support 
throughout  the  campaign,  the  young  editor  was  at 
once  recognized  by  the  incoming  administration  in  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin 
by  the  principal  of  that  office,  Hon.  L.  M.  Sturdevant. 
After  ably  filling  the  position  for  two  years  and  five 
months,  he  resigned  to  indulge  again  in  a newspaper 
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venture  at  Galesville.  Here  he  again  championed  the 
forces  marshalled  by  the  indomitable  La.Pollette.  As 
head  of  the  Galesville  Independent  Mr.  Smith  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  the  campaign,  but  then 
sold  his  interest  in  the  paper  and  removed  to  Tomah, 
Wisconsin,  and  resumed  the  general  practice  of  law. 
It  was  from  Tomah  that  he  went  to  Oklahoma  in  the 
spring  of  1910. 

After  leaving  Oklahoma  Mr.  Smith  went  back  to 
his  old  home  at  Park  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  there  founded 
another  and  second  newspaper,  the  Park  Falls  Independ- 
ent. He  is  now  member  of  the  firm  of  Smith  & Fuller, 
printers  and  publishers  at  Park  Palls.  The  first  volume 
of  the  Park  Falls  Independent  was  issued  September 
15,  1915. 

Mr.  Smith  has  always  been  an  ardent  lover  of  fine 
harness  horses  and  has  raised  and  kept  several  horses 
with  a high  class  record.  He  is  a Knight  Templar 
Mason,  and  is  a past  master  of  Tyre  Lodge  No.  42  at 
Davis,  Oklahoma.  He  also  served  as  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  Oklahoma  under  Grand  Master  Charles 
E.  Feeder  and  Grand  Master  William  P.  Freeman.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  Mondovi,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss 
Georgina  Baker,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Eulalia 
(Sholts)  Baker  of  that  city.  Her  lather  was  a direct 
descendant  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen  of  Port  Ticonderoga 
fame,  his  mother  being  an  Allen.  The  military  spirit 
of  the  old  hero  seems,  to  have  been  passed  down,  as 
George  Baker  served  during  the  Civil  war  in  the  Union 
ranks  until  he  lost  his  arm  at  Petersburg,  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  His  wife’s  only  brother,  Wilson 
Sholts,  marched  with  the  forces  of  General  Sherman  to 
the  sea.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  three  children:  Geor- 
gina, born  March  12,  1903;  Wilson  James,  born  April 
23,  1912;  and  Eichard  Edwin,  Jr.,  born  September  19, 
1913. 

William  C.  Hendricks.  Success  to  some  individuals 
seems  an  evasive  substance,  but  failure  is  generally 
found  to  be  the  result  of  a lack  of  possession  of  one 
of  the  qualities  which  may  be  acquired  by  all — persist- 
ence, industry,  enterprise  and  resolute  purpose.  An 
inquiry  into  the  life  records  of  successful  men  shows 
that  these  qualities  have  been  in  large  measure  the  causa- 
tion of  their  prosperity,  and  such  has  been  the  ease  with 
William  C.  Hendricks,  of  Dacoma,  a successful  insurance 
broker  and  dealer  in  real  estate. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  Sylvester  and  Phoebe 
(Pyyhron)  Hendricks.  His  father  was  born  in  1827, 
in  Ireland,  and  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  locating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He 
continued  to  be  an  agriculturist  throughout  his  career, 
and  died  in  Ohio  in  September,  1869,  when  but  forty- 
two  years  of  age.  He  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss 
Phoebe  Pyphron,  who  was  born  February  22,  1837,  in 
Hamilton  County.  Ohio,  a dauijhter  of  parents  who  were 
New  Jerseyans.  She  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  18,  1913, 
having  been  the  mother  qf  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters: John,  who  is  deceased;  Howard,  who  is  a mer- 

chant of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Elizabeth,  who  is  deceased;  Wil- 
liam C.,  of  this  review;  Anna  G.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Milton  Jones,  a merchant  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Charles 
G.  and  Minnie,  who  are  both  deceased. 

William  C.  Hendricks  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  and  his  father  having 
died  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age,  he  early  learned 
not  only  to  be  self-supporting,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
family  income.  When  still  a lad  he  secured  his  first 


business  experience  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  a store, 
and  also  worked  on  the  farm,  continuing  to  be  thus 
engaged  until  1882,  when  he  removed  to  Peabody,  Kan- 
sas, and  there  for  seven  years  followed  contracting  and 
building.  He  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  lumber 
and  hardware  business  at  Lincolnville,  Kansas,  being 
thus  employed  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  in  1893, 
when  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened,  came  to  Oklahoma 
and  settled  on  a tract  of  Government  land,  three  miles 
from  the  present  Town  of  Dacoma.  Mr.  Hendricks  con- 
tinued to  be  personally  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  on  this  property  for  sixteen  years,  and  brought 
it  to  a high  state  of  cultivation,  making  improvements 
of  a modern  character  and  erecting  fine  and  substantial 
buildings.  In  1909  he  left  the  farm  and  moved  into 
the  city,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  brokerage  business,  although  he 
continues  to  own  the  homestead,  where  operations  are 
being  carried  on  by  his  superintendent. 

Mr.  Hendricks  has  been  successful  in  building  up  a 
prosperous  realty  and  insurance  business,  and  has  served 
as  the  medium  tlirough  which  some  large  transactions 
have  been  carried  on.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  of 
Dacoma  and  has  been  a large  contributor  to  the  town’s 
prosperity  as  a builder  and  in  attracting  outside  capital 
here.  It  was  through  his  individual  efforts  that  the  first 
rural  free  delivery  mail  route  was  established  out  of  Alva, 
and  he  was  one  of  tlie  organizers  of  the  Hopeton  Tele- 
phone Company,  which  has  done  much  to  build  up  this 
locality,  and  of  which  he  has  been  president  for  several 
years.  His  well-known  business  integrity  and  straight- 
forward manner  of  dealing  brought  him  favorably  before 
the  public,  and  in  1911  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Dacoma,  serving  therein  during  1911  and  1912 
and  making  an  excellent  official  under  who~e  adminis- 
tration a number  of  reforms  were  inaugurated.  He  is 
active  in  republican  politics,  having  served  as  delegate 
to  both  county  and  state  conventions.  Fraternally,  Mr. 
Hendricks  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has 
attained  to  the  Scott' sh  Eite  degree,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  With 
his  family,  he  attends  the  United  Brethren  Church. 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  married  November  9,  1882,  at 
Macon,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Beeton,  who  was 
born  November  2.  1861,  at  Cherry  Grove,  Ohio,  daughter 
of  Ephraim  and  Melisa  Beeton,  the  former  a native  of 
England  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Hendricks  died 
November  7,  1910.  Three  children  were  born  to  this 
union:  Howard  C.,  born  July  29,  1884;  Bessie  M.,  born 
March  9,  1886;  and  Everett  J.,  born  June  19,  1888,  who 
died  November  24,  1912. 

Abraham  L.  Blesh,  M.  D.  In  those  attributes  of 
character  and  those-  high  technical  attainments  that 
make  for  special  precedence  in  the  profession  of  medicine 
and  surgery  Dr.  Blesh  is  admirably  endowed,  and  there 
can  be  no  measure  of  inconsistency  in  pronouncing  him 
one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  the  Southwest.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Okla- 
homa since  1893  and  since  1902  has,  with  marked  cir- 
cumspection, concentrated  his  efforts  in  a field  of  practice 
that  may  well  demand  the  undivided  allegiance  of  a 
skilled  representative  of  his  profession,  for  he  has  given 
his  special  and  practically  exclusive  attention  to  the 
practice  of  surgery,  his  well  equipped  offices  being  in 
Suite  606-10  State  National  Bank  Building,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  his  practice  being  of  broad  scope  and  import- 
ance—a just  reward  for  the  careful  attention  he  has 
given  to  fortifying  himself  for  his  humane  vocation, 
which  has  been  signally  dignified  and  honored  by  his 
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achievement.  The  doctor  lias  carried  his  research  into 
original  channels  and  has  availed  himself  of  the  best 
of  facilities  and  advantages  along  scientific  and  specifi- 
cally professional  lines,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
completed,  in  1910-11,  an  effective  course  of  post- 
graduate work  in  the  medical  department  of  the  great 
University  of  Vienna,  Austria.  In  addition  the  exigent 
demands  placed  uiion  him  in  connection  with  his  jirivate 
practice  he  has  served  since  1911  as  chief  surgeon  of 
Wesley  Plosjiital  in  his  home  city,  and  has  been  active 
also  in  the  educational  work  of  his  profession. 

Doctor  Blesh  was  born  at  Lock  Haven,  the  picturesque 
and  thriving  judicial  center  of  Clinton  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  January  6,  1866. 
His  ])arents,  Eudolph  and  Sarah  Prances  (Bartholomew) 
Blesh,  were  natives  respectively  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland  and  their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  continued  to  maintain  their  home  until 
1871,  when  they  removed  to  Kansas,  where  they  became 
pioneer  settlers  and  where  they  i^assed  the  residue  of 
their  lives.  Doctor  Blesh  was  a lad  of  five  years  at  the 
time  of  the  family  removal  to  the  Sunflower  State,  and 
after  there  attending  the  public  schools  he  completed  a 
course  in  the  Campbell  Normal  School,  at  Holton.  In 
jireparation  for  his  chosen  profession  he  entered  the 
medical  school  of  Northwestern  University,  in  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  in  this  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1889,  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Por  about 
a year  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  practice  at  Eio, 
Columbia  County,  Wisconsin,  and  he  then  returned  to 
Kansas  and  established  himself  in  practice  at  Hope, 
Dickinson  County,  when,  in  1891,  he  removed  to  Lost 
Springs,  Marion  County,  that  state,  where  he  continued 
his  successful  practice  until  1893,  when  he  east  in  his 
lot  with  the  pioneers  of  the  newly  organized  Territory 
of  Oklahoma,  an  action  that  he  has  never  found  cause 
to  regret,  the  while  he  has  maintained  the  most  loyal 
appreciation  of  and  interest  in  the  vigorous  young  com- 
monwealth within  whose  borders  he  became  a resident  in 
the  early  pioneer  epoch  of  its  history. 

Prom  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  Oklahoma  Doctor 
Blesh  was  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  at  Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital,  until 
1908,  the  year  following  the  admission  of  the  state  to 
the  Union,  when  he  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  which 
has  since  represented  his  home  and  been  the  stage  of 
his  earnest  and  effective  professional  labors.  When  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  was 
established  Doctor  Blesh  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  general  and  clinical  surgery  in  the  same,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  which  he  devoted  to  post- 
graduate study  in  Europe,  he  has  since  continued  the 
popular  and  valued  incumbent  of  this  position.  He  was 
formerly  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  College  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  since 
1911  he  has  been  chief  surgeon  of  Wesley  Hospital,  as 
previously  noted  in  this  article. 

Doctor  Blesh  is  a fellow  and  now  a governor  also  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  national 
association  of  surgeons  he  was  one  of  the  organizers. 
He  is  actively  identified  also  with  the  American  Medical 
Association ; the  Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest, 
of  -vyhich  he  was  president  in  1911-12 ; the  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1903-4;  and  the  Oklahoma  County  Medical  Society.  The 
doctor  has  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the 
standard  and  periodical  literature  of  his  profession  and 
has  thus  ‘ ‘ stolen  time  ” to  be  of  assistance  to  his  fellow 
practitioners  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  medical 
and  surgical  science  in  general.  Among  a few  of  his 
prolific  and  admirable  articles  may  be  mentioned  those 
designated  by  the  following  titles:  “Puerperal  Fever: 


Etiology,  Prophylaxis  and  Treatment,  ’ ’ published  in 
the  American  Practitioner,  May,  1889.  “Sprains:  Con- 
sequences, Treatment,”  published  in  the  Medical  Eecord, 
February,  1893.  “What  of  the  Future*”  President’s 
address  before  the  Oklahoma  Territorial  Medical  Associ- 
ation; published  in  Oklahoma  News-Journal,  1904. 

‘ ‘ Pertinent  Facts  About  Appendicitis,  ’ ’ published  in 
the  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine,  January,  1908.  “Sur- 
gical Eole  of  the  Pneumococcus,  ’ ’ published  in  Okla- 
homa State  Medical  Journal,  March,  1909.  “Chorion- 
EiDithelioma,  ” published  in  the  Texas  State  Journal  of 
Medicine,  March,  1909.  “Diffuse  Suppurative  Periton- 
itis,” published  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Journal, 
October,  1909.  ‘ ‘ Surgical  Colon,  ’ ’ published  in  the 

Proctologist  and  Medical  Journal,  June,  1913.  “Indi- 
cations and  Limitations  of  Local  Anesthesia,”  published 
in  the  Medical  Journal  of  the  Southwest,  August,  1913. 
“Mechanics  of  Perineal  Eepair, ” published  in  1915,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Southwest. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Doctor  Blesh  has  completed 
the  circle  of  each  the  York  to  Eoyal  Arch  and  Scottish 
Eites,  and  his  affiliations  are  here  briefly  noted:  Guthrie 
Lodge,  No.  3,  (now  No.  47),  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  which  he  is  a past  master;  Chapter  No.  6, 
Eoyal  Arch  Masons,  in  Guthrie;  tbe  Consistory  of  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite,  in  which  he  has  received 
the  thirty-second  degree ; and  India  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  The 
doctor  is  a knight  commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor, 
is  actively  identified  with  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  his  home  city  holds  membership  in 
the  Men’s  Dinner  Club,  and  the  Golf  and  Country  Club. 
His  residence  in  the  capital  city  is  at  1316  West  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  in  addition  to  this  property  he  is  the 
owner  of  other  valuable  real  estate  in  the  city. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1890,  Doctor  Blesh  wedded  Miss 
Theodora  Belle  Pickett,  daughter  of  William  Pickett,  of 
Frankfort,  Kansas,  and  they  have  three  children — 
Theodora  Belle,  Eudolph  P.  and  Howard  K.  The  only 
daughter  is  now  the  wife  of  J.  Gerald  Mraz,  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

James  B.  Diggs.  Since  he  identified  himself  with  the 
pioneer  bar  of  the  old  Cherokee  Strip  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  the  career  of  James  B.  Diggs  has  brought  him 
a constantly  enlarging  volume  of  legal  business  and  a 
reputation  second  to  none  among  the  able  members  of 
the  Tulsa  bar.  Mr.  Diggs  has  lived  in  Tulsa  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  a commendable  record  for  straight- 
forward and  high  professional  conduct,  and  his  success 
has  been  gained  with  honor  and  without  animosity.  He 
possesses  a broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  though  at  various  times  he  has  interested  him- 
self actively  in  democratic  politics,  he  has  concerned  him- 
self chiefly  with  the  pressing  and  constantly  broadening 
duties  of  his  profession. 

His  family  and  antecedents  were  such  that  he  could 
well  derive  inspiration  and  encouragement  for  his  in- 
dividual success.  He  was  born  at  Cahaba,  Dallas  County, 
Alabama,  October  20,  1862,  a son  of  James  S.  and 
Katherine  (Evans)  Diggs.  His  father  was  born  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1839,  received  his  early  education 
in  that  city,  and  began  the  study  of  law  there.  James 
S.  Diggs  was  a descendant  from  Edward  Digges,  who  was 
the  fourth  colonial  governor  of  Virginia.  Another 
branch  of  the  ancestry  was  the  notable  Brisbane  family 
of  England.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  James  S. 
Diggs  volunteered  as  a soldier,  joining  the  celebrated 
Cahaba  Eifles,  and  was  with  his  command  until  the  end 
of  the  war  except  when  detailed  and  put  in  charge  of 
several  government  concerns  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties. James  S.  Diggs  was  a son  of  James  B.  Diggs,  who 
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was  a wealthy  planter  and  banker  of  New  Orleans,  and 
had  fought  under  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  as 
colonel  of  the  provisional  mounted  guard. 

Janies  S.  Diggs  completed  his  education  at  Pough- 
keepsie College  at  New  York,  and  after  returning  South 
engaged  in  practice  at  Cahaba,  Alabama.  Later  he  re- 
moved to  Selma,  when  the  county  seat  of  Dallas  County 
was  removed  to  that  place,  and  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  active  practice  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  January 
3,  1893.  A democrat  up  to  the  close  of  the  war,  he  then 
allied  himself  with  the  republican  party,  and  served 
four  years  as  solicitor  of  Dallas  County  district.  He  was 
married  in  1860  to  Miss  Katherine  Evans,  who  was  born 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  who  died  March  11,  1908, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  She  was  a granddaughter  of 
E.  W.  Whyte,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
and  was  also  a niece  of  Judges  George  E.  and  James  L. 
Evans  of  Selma,  Alabama,  and  her  family  was  allied 
with  the  Donelsons  and  Jacksons  of  Tennessee.  To  the 
marriage  of  James  S.  and  Katherine  Diggs  were  born 
five  sons,  four  of  them  still  living.  Next  to  the  oldest 
in  the  family,  James  B.  Diggs  entered  the  public  schools 
of  Selma,  Alabama,  and  subsequently  began  the  study  of 
law  under  the  capable  direction  of  his  father.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  and  practiced  at  Selma 
until  1893.  In  that  year  he  came  West  and  settled  at 
Perry,  Oklahoma,  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip.  He  made  himself  a factor  in  the  bar 
and  in  citizenship  in  that  locality  until  the  fall  of  1905, 
and  during  that  time  was  assistant  attorney  of  “ p ’ ’ 
County,  afterwards  Noble  County.  On  March  11,  1894, 
he  was  appointed  probate  judge  of  Noble  County,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

After  leaving  Perry  Mr.  Diggs  spent  a short  time  at 
Pawnee  and  then  came,  on  August  6,  1906,  to  Tulsa. 
His  offices  are  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Central  Build- 
ing. Since  October,  1908,  he  has  been  head  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  and  affiliated  com- 
panies in  Oklahoma.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  been  one  of 
the  busy  lawyers  of  Tulsa,  and  among  the  numerous  and 
interesting  cases  which  he  has  conducted  to  a favorable 
conclusion  it  is  difficult  to  specialize,  he  having  appeared 
in  most  of  the  leading  cases  in  the  state.  As  a citizen  he 
has  done  his  full  share  in  assisting  movements  for  civic 
betterment  and  progress,  and  in  political  matters  is  a 
democrat. 

On  June  24,  1908,  Mr.  Diggs  married  Miss  Edith 
Maclary,  a native  of  Maryland.  To  them  have  been 
born  two  sons:  James  B.,  Jr.,  born  March  7,  1910,  and 
Eobert  Maclary,  born  January  14,  1912. 

Hon.  Vanner  Lamb.  From  the  time  he  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a lad,  Vanner  Lamb  has  always  depended 
upon  his  own  resources  and  abilities  to  gain  him  those 
things  which  he  has  desired  in  life.  With  no  advantages 
save  a public  school  education,  he  was  content  to  accept 
conditions  as  he  found  them,  to  make  his  own  opportu- 
nities and  to  work  faithfullv  and  energetically  toward 
the  attainment  of  his  ambitions,  and  gradually  has 
worked  upward  to  a substantial  position  in  the  business 
world,  and  to  the  mayoralty  of  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  progressive'  cities  of  Southeast  Oklahoma,  Wag- 
oner. 

Mayor  Lamb  was  born  on  a farm  in  Grant  County, 
Arkansas,  November  20,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Leroy  and 
Elizabeth  (Headdon)  Lamb.  His  father,  a native  of 
Georgia,  was  brought  as  a boy  to  Arkansas  by  his  par- 
ents, and  in  that  state  met  and  married  Elizabeth 
Headdon,  who  had  been  born  in  that  state,  a daughter 
of  parents  who  had  come  from  Tennessee.  Leroy  Lamb 
was  a shoemaker  by  trade,  and  followed  that  vocation 
at  various  times,  although  he  also  devoted  much  of  his 


attention  to  farming  and  raising  stock,  and  it  was  on  the 
home  farm  in  Arkansas  that  Vanner  Lamb  was  reared. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Grant  County  until 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  went 
to  Malvern,  Arkansas,  and  for  three  years  worked  at  the 
trade  of  shoemaker,  associated  with  his  father.  His 
next  venture  was  in  railroading,  as  a mechanic,  a capac- 
ity in  which  he  was  employed  for  six  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  decided  he  was  ready  to  embark  in 
business  life  as  the  owner  of  his  own  establishment, 
and  accordingly,  December  7,  1894,  came  to  Wagoner, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  founded  a modest  shoemaking  shop. 
Excellent  workmanship  and  fidelity  to  all  engagements 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  devel- 
oped into  quite  a pretentious  retail  shoe  store,  which 
Mr.  Lamb  conducted  until  1904,  at  that  time  disposing 
of  his  interests  to  embark  in  the  hay  and  grain  and 
real-estate  business,  with  which  he  has  been  identified  to 
the  present  time.  In  this  direction  he  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced to  an  acknowledged  position  of  prestige  and  has 
large  and  important  interests,  which  include  the  owner- 
ship of  valuable  farming  land  in  Wagoner  and  adjoining 
counties.  Ih’om  the  time-  of  attaining  his  majority, 
Mr.  Lamb  has  been  a stanch  and  active  democrat,  and  in 
recent  years  has  been  prominent  in  civic  affairs  of  Wag- 
oner. After  capably  serving  two  terms  as  a member 
of  the  Wagoner  City  Council,  in  1914  he  was  the  choice 
of  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  mayoralty,  being  elected 
to  that  office  for  a term  of  three  years.  As  in  his  vari- 
ous other  connections.  Mayor  Lamb  has  shown  himself 
one  who  can  accomplish  things,  and  under  his  administra- 
tion the  civic  affairs  of  Wagoner  have  developed  and 
prospered.  He  has  been  prominent  in  Masonry,  in  which 
he  has  attained  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  is  a Knight 
Templar  and  a Shriner. 

Mayor  Lamb  was  married  in  1897,  at  Wagoner,  to 
Miss  Frank  McAnnally,  of  this  city,  daughter  of  W.  H. 
McAnnally,  the  first  white  settler  of  Wagoner,  who  came 
here  from  his  native  state  of  Alabama,  and  was  married 
to  a native  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lamb  there  have  been  born  a daughter,  Willie,  and 
two  sons,  S.  K.  and  Charles. 

Tom  G.  Tayloe.  In  the  vital  little  City  of  Idabel, 
judicial  center  of  McCurtain  County,  Tom  G.  Taylor 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Democrat-Eecord,  one  of 
the  vigorous  newspapers  of  the  state  and  one  which 
he  has  made  an  effective  exponent  of  local  interests  as 
well  as  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party.  That  he 
is  a liberal  and  progressive  citizen,  popular  and  influen- 
tial, needs  no  further  voucher  than  the  statement  that 
he  figured  as  representative  of  McCurtain  County  in 
the  lower  House  of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  in  its  Fifth 
General  Assembly,  that  of  1914-15,  his  re-election  for 
this  session  having  come  after  he  had  impressed  a dis- 
tinct influence  upon  state  governmental  affairs  during 
his  previous  term  as  a member  of  the  Fourth  Legisla- 
ture. His  high  civic  ideals  and  broad  views  of  economic 
and  governmental  policies  have  been  definitely  vitalized 
and  matured  through  his  long  and  active  association 
with  the  newspaper  business,  and  he  is  well  equipped 
for  leadership  in  popular  sentiment  and  action.  Suc- 
cessful in  private  business  activities,  he  proved  loyal 
and  successful  as  a legislator,  and  his  record  in  the  lat- 
ter connection  redounds  to  his  credit  and  reflects  honor 
on  the  county  and  state  of  his  adoption. 

The  fine  old  Empire  State  of  the  South  has  given  a 
due  quota  of  valuable  citizens  to  the  new  common- 
wealth of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Taylor  takes  due  pride 
in  claiming  that  state  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  besides 
which  he  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  fine  old  families  whose 
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name  has  been  long  and  worthily  identified  with  the 
annals  of  the  South.  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Cobb 
County,  Georgia,  in  the  year  1875,  and  is  a son  of  Alired 
P.  and  Alice  (Hales)  Taylor,  the  other  surviving  chil- 
dren being:  Arthur  P.,  who  is  a prosperous  fruit- 

grower at  DeQueen,  Sevier  County,  Arkansas;  W.  H. 
Taylor,  with  his  brother  Arthur;  Charles  E.,  who  is 
identified  with  railway  service  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana; 
Alfred  W.,  who  is  attending  school  at  DeQueen,  Arkan- 
sas; Mrs.  William  W.  Robinson,  whose  husband  is  in  the 
United  States  mail  service  at  DeQueen;  and  Miss  Jessie, 
who  is  a successful  teacher  in  the  public  schools  at 
DeQueen. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
:md  became  a successful  farmer,  horticulturist  and 
contractor,  his  operations  having  been  successively  in 
the  states  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Arkansas.  He 
was  a boyhood  friend  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady, 
the  distinguished  Georgia  statesman  and  orator,  was 
himself  a man  of  fine  intellectuality  and  was  influential 
in  ptiblic  affairs.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  during  a period  of  stormy  conflict 
between  the  old-line  democrats  and  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  Farmers  ’ Alliance,  of  which  latter 
he  was  a prominent  representative. 

The  career  of  Tom  G.  Taylor  has  signally  shown  the 
consistency  of  the  statement  that  the  discipline  of  a 
newspaper  office  is  equivalent  to  a liberal  education, 
and  he  attributes  quite  as  much  to  such  discipline  as 
to  that  received  in  the  public  schools  for  the  broad  scope 
of  his  concrete  information  as  well  as  for  the  rein- 
forcement of  his  opinions  concerning  business  affairs  and 
public  policies.  By  attending  school  a portion  of  the 
time  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  and  in  the  interim  find- 
ing employment  in  newspaper  and  printing  offices  he 
completed  what  may  well  be  termed  a liberal  and  prac- 
tical education.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  entered 
upon  a virtual  apprenticeship  to  the  printer’s  trade,  in 
the  office  of  the  Edwardsville  Standard  at  Edwardsville, 
Alabama,  and  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
established  at  Cullman,  that  state,  a paper  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  the  People’s  Protest,  the  same  being 
made  an  organ  and  mouthpiece  for  the  Farmers’  Al- 
liance. In  the  meanwhile  his  father  had  purchased  the 
plant  of  a paper  known  as  the  Plowboy,  in  Cleburne 
County,  Alabama,  and  after  remaining  a year  at  Cull- 
man the  subject  of  this  review  assumed  the  practical 
charge  of  the  paper  of  which  his  father  had  become 
the  owner.  In  1905  the  family  removed  to  Sevier 
County,  Arkansas,  and  there  Mr.  Taylor  became  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber, 
in  farming  and  fruit-growing  and  in  the  general  mer- 
chandise business.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  industry  in  that  section  of  the  state 
and  jjroduced  fine  varieties  of  pears,  plums  and  peaches, 
on  their  exhibition  of  which  they  received  premiums  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis.  Through  their  eGorts  and  pronounced  success 
great  interest  in  horticulture  was  aroused  in  Sevier 
County,  and  within  its  borders  is  now  to  be  found  prob- 
ably the  largest  peach  orchard  in  the  world,  the  same 
comprising  4,700  acres. 

In  1907  Mr.  Taylor  purchased  the  DeQueen  Democrat, 
a weekly  paper  published  at  DeQueen,  Sevier  County, 
and  in  1910  he  removed  the  plant  to  Idabel,  Oklahoma, 
and  utilized  the  same  in  the  founding  of  the  Idabel 
Democrat-Record,  of  which  he  has  since  continued  pub- 
lisher and  editor.  With  his  original  plant  he  later  con- 
solidated that  of  the  McCuitain  County  Record,  which 
had  been  published  at  Valliant,  and  still  later  assimilated 


in  a siniilar  way  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Idabel 
Beacou-TiTues,  with  the  result  that,  with  his  policy  of 
keeping  his  2^i’intiiig  and  newspaper  office  up  to  high 
standard  in  all  departments,  he  now  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  printing  plants  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state. 

In  1912  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  a representative  of 
McCurtain  County  in  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Legislature,  after  having  made  a 
somewhat  vigorous  campaign  against  the  socialist  party 
contingent  in  his  county,  and  that  without  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  other  democratic  candidates.  In 
the  Fourth  Legislature  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  joint 
author  of  a bill  for  the  granting  of  pensions  to 
former  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  armies,  but  though 
this  bill  passed  the  house  it  was  defeated  by  remaining 
on  the  calendar  of  the  senate  until  the  close  of  the 
session.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a bill  revising  the 
fish  and  game  laws  of  the  state,  and  after  its  enactment 
this  measure  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Cruce,  though  most 
of  its  important  features  were  embodied  in  measures 
enacted  by  the  Fifth  Legislature.  The  estimate  placed 
upon  the  services  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  significantly  shown 
in  1914,  when  lie  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  by  , 
the  largest  majority  ’ ever  given  to  a candidate  for 
that  office  in  McCurtain  County.  In  the  Fifth  Legis- 
lature Mr.  Taylor  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  public  printing,  and  assigned  to  membership  also  on 
the  following  named  committees  of  the  House:  State 

and  school  lands,  public  buildings,  state  militia,  rela- 
tions to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  other  Indians, 
fish  and  game,  retrenchment  and  reform,  and  capital 
building.  At  this  session  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  author  of 
a bill  establishing  the  landlord’s  lien,  of  a bill  creating 
a poll  tax,  and  of  a bill  segregating  the  funds  derived 
from  taxes  received  from  white  and  negro  taxpayers 
and  prorating  them  according  to  the  respective  white 
and  black  elements  of  population,  this  measure  being 
in  harmony  with  laws  now  in  effect  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Texas.  Representative  Taylor  also  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  championship  of  a bill  requiring 
all  boards  handling  public  money  to  publish  monthly 
statements  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  as  well 
as  of  a bill  requiring  persons  applying  for  articles  of 
incorporation  to  publish  a statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  proposed  corporation  in  newspapers  in  the  county 
where  it  was  to  transact  business.  He  also  supported 
vigorously  a bill  providing  that  all  state  printing  shall 
be  done  in  the  state  and  authorizing  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Affairs  to  fix  the  prices  for  printing. 

During  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  an  ardent  worker  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  democratic  party  and  has  attended  as  a 
delegate  each  of  its  successive  state  conventions  in 
Oklahoma  during  this  period.  He  had  previously  been 
active  in  political  affairs  in  Arkansas,  and  he  is  well 
fortified  in  his  convictions  as  to  economic  and  govern- 
mental policies.  He  is  the  very  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  takes  a lively  and  liberal  interest 
in  all  that  tends  to  advance  the  civic  and  material  wel- 
fare of  his  home  city,  county  and  state.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  a member  of  the  Idabel  Retailers’  Association,  and 
is  actively  identified  with  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southeastern  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
He  is  affiliated  with  both  the  lodge  and  encampment 
bodies  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  has  served  as  high  priest,  and  he 
holds  membership  also  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men,  and  the  Woodmen’s  Circle. 
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William  Vincent  Provost.  Perhaps  there  are  no 
more  progressive  and  enterprising  agriculturists  than 
those  who,  like  William  Vincent  Provost,  of  Lambert, 
have  made  their  own  way,  unaided,  in  the  world.  The 
necessity  for  self  support  seems  to  develop  in  some  men 
latent  abilities  which  would  perhaps  have  lain  dormant 
under  otlier  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Provost 
started  to  make  his  own  living  when  he  was  but  ten  years 
of  age,  and  the  success  which  he  has  made  of  life  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  training  in  self  reliance  was 
an  excellent  one.  At  this  time  he  is  the  owner  of  360 
acres  of  well  cultivated  land,  situated  three  miles  from 
Dacoma,  on  which  he  has  resided  continuously  since  his 
arrival  in  1893. 

William  Vincent  Provost  was  born  May  17,  1862,  on 
)iis  father’s  farm  in  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  and  is  a 
son  of  Lawrence  R.  and  Carrie  M.  (High)  Provost.  His 
father  was  born  in  1834,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  at 
which  place  his  parents,  natives  of  France,  had  settled 
on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  As  a young  man 
he  learned  the  trade  of  carriage  maker  and  followed 
that  vocation  in  his  native  state  and  elsewhere,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  was  living  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  A stanch  friend  of  the  North  and  a bitter 
enemy  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  he  was  accused  of 
being  connected  with  the  underground  railway,  the 
famous  organization  which  assisted  escaping  slaves 
to  run  away  from  their  masters  and  reach  the  safe 
haven  of  Canada,  and  the  suspicion  of  being  connected 
with  this  institution,  caused  the  threats  of  the  Southern 
sympathizers  to  become  so  strong  that  he  deemed 
it  better  to  seek  a residence  elsewhere  and  accordingly 
went  to  Tazewell  County,  Illinois.  There  he  was  engaged 
in  carriagemaking  for  a time  and  then  moved  to  Decatur, 
Illinois.  In  1868  Mr.  Provost  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
he  home'-teaded  a claim  in  Osage  County,  but  remained 
only  until  1871,  when  he  went  to  Goshen,  Indiana, 
resumed  his  trade,  and  for  eight  years  conducted  a 
carriage  factory.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned 
to  Decatur,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  city  he  is  now 
engaged  in  growing  fruit.  When  he  first  arrived  in 
Illinois  after  being  driven  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Provost 
was  without  eauital  and  in  a community  where  he  was 
unknown.  A life  of  industry  and  perseverance,  however, 
has  gained  him  a handsome  comnetence,  and  he  is  now 
accounted  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his  locality. 
Mr.  Provost  has  been  twice  married.  His  fir«t  wife  was 
Miss  Carr’e  Hio-h,  w^th  whom  he  was  united  in  1851,  and 
who  died  in  1870.  They  became  the  parents  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters:  James;  Emma;  Jasper;  William 

Vincent,  of  this  review;  Mary;  George  and  Lawrence, 
all  of  whom  are  living.  In  1874  Mr.  Provost  was  married 
the  second  time,  his  wife  being  Nannie  Scroggs,  and  to 
this  union  there  were  born  two  daughters,  Sadie  and 
Daisy,  who  also  survive. 

The  early  educational  training  of  William  Vincent 
Provost  was  decidedly  limited  in  its  character,  as  his 
father  was  in  modest  circumstances,  and  such  assistance 
as  the  boy  could  give  was  an  appreciated  help  in  the 
family  resources.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at 
times,  but  as  he  began  to  make  his  own  way  when  ten 
years  of  age.  the  greater  part  of  his  training  came  in 
the  schools  of  hard  work  and  experience.  He  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  returned  to  Kansas,  and  there  for 
a number  of  years  worked  as  a farm  hand  in  various 
communities,  always  showing  himself  faithful  and 
industrious  and  winning  the  friendship  and  commenda- 
tion of  his  employers.  In  1893  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
and  settled  on  Government  land,  three  miles  from 
where  Dacoma  now  stands,  where  he  has  continued  to 
reside  to  the  present  time.  At  the  present  time  he  has 


360  acres  of  rich  and  productive  land,  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, where  he  is  carrying  on  diversified  farming,  as  well 
as  breeding  Jersey  cattle,  in  which  department  he  has  met 
with  decided  success.  His  property  has  been  improved 
with  modern  buildings,  substantial  in  character  and  hand- 
some in  architecture,  which  not  only  add  to  its  appearance 
but  also  enhance  its  value.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the 
use  of  modern  machinery  and  methods,  is  shrewd,  careful 
and  persistent  in  his  operations  and  displays  great  vigor 
in  his  undertakings,  but  is  honorable  aud  straightfor- 
ward in  his  transactions  and  has  won  the  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated.  His  energy 
and  business  acumen  have  carried  him  into  other  lines 
of  enterprise,  and  at  present  he  is  a member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Dacoma  and  of  the  Dacoma 
Grain  and  Elevator  Company,  prominent  enterprises  of 
this  community. 

Mr.  Provost  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  union 
taking  place  August  4,  1883,  when  he  was  united  with 
Miss  Carrie  M.  Hopkins,  who  was  born  July  30,  1866,  in 
Pennsylvania.  She  died  February  8,  1909,  having  been 
tlie  mother  of  thirteen  children,  as  follows:  Warbass  R., 

born  November  21,  1885;  James  E.,  born  November,  11, 
1886;  Clarence,  born  May  14,  1888;  Grace,  born  June  1, 
1890;  Muriel  M.,  born  November  15,  1892;  Caroline  M., 
horn  February  9,  1894;  Wilhelmina,  born  April  14, 
1896;  Emma,  born  February  19,  1897;  Mae,  born  July 
24,  1901,  who  died  in  infancy;  George  Wesley,  born 
November  19,  1902;  Dora,  born  August  27,  1904;  Lenora, 
born  December  14,  1905 ; and  Nina,  born  December  9, , 
1908.  Mr.  Provost’s  second  marriage  occurred  April  6, 
1911,  to  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Hollenbaugh,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Provost  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  Lewis  Hunter.  A resolute  and  aggressive 
member  of  the  Fifth  Legislature,  where  he  made  his 
impress  on  current  legislation,  Lewis  Hunter  comes 
from  Comanche  County,  is  an  able  member  of  the  Law- 
ton  bar,  and  has  been  identified  with  that  section  of 
the  state  since  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
Re'-ervation. 

Born  on  a farm  near  Greenville,  Illinois,  February 
18,  1878,  Mr.  Hunter  is  a son  of  Robert  M.  and  Eliz- 
abeth ( Williford)  Hunter.  His  parents,  who  now  live 
at  Lawton,  were  natives  of  Illinois,  where  his  father 
for  many  years  was  a prosperous  farmer.  The  earliest 
ancestor  of  the  family  in  America  was  Thomas  Hunter, 
who  came  from  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
the  colonies  during  tbe  Revolution.  Mr.  Hunter’s  mater- 
nal ancestors  were  from  England,  and  on  coming  to 
America  settled  in  Virginia.  During  the  Civil  war  both 
the  grandparents  of  Mr.  Hunter,  though  living  in  the 
North,  were  symuathizers  with  the  cause  of  the  South. 

As  a boy  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  later  the 
University  of  Valparaiso  in  Indiana,  graduating  in  the 
sc’entific  course  in  1899  and  in  the  classical  course  in 
1900.  He  had  already  begun  the  reading  of  law  in  a 
private  office,  and  in  1901  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  Lawton  and  began  his 
professional  career  there.  During  the  days  preparatory 
to  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  lands 
he  registered  at  Lawton,  but  did  not  draw  a lucky  num- 
ber. Later  he  bought  a homestead  in  what  was  known 
as  the  ‘ ‘ Big  Pasture  ’ ’ in  the  southern  part  of  Comanche 
County.  Mr.  Hunter  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
successful  young  lawyers  in  Southwest  Oklahoma,  and 
his  particular  forte  is  the  criminal  law. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  Democratic 
Club  in  Lawton,  the  organization  being  completed  in 
his  office.  Congressman  Ferris  and  United  States  Sen- 
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ator  Gore,  then  young  lawyers,  were  among  the  charter 
members,  and  George  D.  Key  of  Tulsa,  twice  a can- 
didate for  attorney  general,  was  its  first  president.  In 
1903,  wlien  W.  J.  Bryan  visited  the  new  Town  of 
Lawton  and  was  guest  at  a banquet  of  democrats,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  also  a guest  of  honor  and  delivered  an 
address  on  Jackson  Democracy.  He  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  every  democratic  campaign  in  his  county 
since  locating  there,  makes  a powerful  appeal  whether 
in  the  court  room  or  in  a political  speech,  and  in  1912 
took  the  stump  in  favor  of  Champ  Clark’s  nomination 
for  President. 

Elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1914,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
made  a member  of  Judiciary  Committee  No.  2,  Con- 
gressional Eedistricting,  School  Lands,  Oil  and  Gas, 
Geological  Survey  and  Levees,  Drains,  Ditches  and  Irri- 
gation. He  introduced  a bill  forbidding  the  taxing  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  of  homesteads,  which  was  passed 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 
Another  bill  of  his  made  an  appropriation  for  the  Cam- 
eron School  of  Agriculture  at  Lawton.  Mr.  Hunter  is 
an  ardent  state’s  rights  democrat,  and  led  the  fight  in 
the  House  against  a resolution  favoring  national  prohib- 
ition on  the  ground  that  such  a measure  trespassed  on 
state’s  rights,  robbed  the  states  of  police  power  and 
centralized  the  government  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  He  also  fought  another 
bill  giving  the  governor  power  to  suspend  and  dismiss 
elected  county,  city  or  state  officials  found  remiss. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  married  in  1903  at  Lawton  to  Mrs. 
Nannie  J.  Wilson,  a native  of  Boonville,  Indiana. 
They  have  one  child,  Eobert  Thomas,  aged  seven.  A 
brother  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Jesse  E.,  a teacher  in  Comanche 
County,  died  in  1913.  His  four  living  brothers  are: 
George  L.,  a teacher  at  Lawton;  John  G.,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Faxon,  Oklahoma;  Alvin  A.,  a farmer  at 
Fletcher,  Oklahoma;  and  Willis  M.,  a farmer  at  Lawton. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge  and  of  the  Comanche  County  and  the 
Oklahoma  Bar  associations. 

Gabriel  N.  Wright.  A character  for  vigorous  and 
successful  management  has  marked  the  entire  career  of 
Gabriel  N.  Wright,  now  one  of  the  foremost  business 
men  and  citizens  of  Tulsa.  Mr.  Wright  is  a young  man 
in  years,  but  has  a record  of  accomplishment  which  might 
well  become  one  many  years  his  senior.  He  is  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank  of  Tulsa, 
has  a large  business  as  a merchant  and  manufacturer, 
and  is  usually  found  associated  with  any  movements  for 
local  betterment  or  upbuilding. 

Gabriel  N.  Wright  was  born  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
March  2,  1877,  the  youngest  of  the  five  living  children  of 
Gabriel  N.,  Sr.,  and  Martha  E.  (Woodruff)  Wright. 
Both  parents  were  natives  of  Georgia,  the  father  passing 
away  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  and  the  mother  at  sixty- 
five.  During  the  Civil  war  his  father  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  potash,  an  important  commodity  for 
use  in  the  powder  mills,  for  the  southern  government. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  left  Georgia  and  located  at 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas.  By  profession  he  was  an  archi- 
tect and  mechanical  engineer,  and  after  coming  to  Arkan- 
sas took  the  contract  and  built  the  first  structures  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  University  at  Fayetteville.  After 
following  his  business  as  a builder  and  contractor  for  a 
number  of  years  he  bought  a plantation  near  Van  Buren 
and  became  extensively  engaged  <n  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  invested 
largely  in  real  estate  in  that  locality,  but  lived  retired 
for  several  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a democrat 
in  politics. 

Gabriel  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  grew  up  in  Arkansas,  partly 


in  the  City  of  Fort  Smith  and  partly  on  his  father ’s 
])lantation,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  after- 
wards took  a course  in  a business  college  at  Oklahoma 
City.  His  first  regular  employment  was  in  a lumber 
jmrd,  from  which  he  drifted  into  clerking  for  a merchan- 
dise house  at  Oklahoma  City.  Still  later  he  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  manager  of  a department  store,  and 
varied  that  employment  with  travel  on  the  road  as  a com- 
mercial salesman,  for  a dry  goods  house.  Mr.  Wright 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Tulsa,  having  located 
there  in  1905,  when  that  town  was  just  beginning  its 
great  boom.  Here  he  opened  a stock  of  clothing  and 
still  maintains  that  business,  though  it  is  now  only  one 
of  his  several  activities. 

In  1909  Mr.  Wright  became  one  of  the  leading  stock- 
holders in  the  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank  of  Tulsa 
and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  president,  an  office  he 
still  holds.  The  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank  at  the 
close  of  1914  showed  total  resources  of  over  $700,000. 
It  has  a capital  of  $50,000,  with  surplus  and  undivided : 
profits  of  over  $15,000,  and  the  item  of  deposits  figures 
at  over  $650,000.  The  list  of  directors  include  some  of 
the  leading  business  men  in  Tulsa  and  vicinity,  and  the 
other  officers  beside  Mr.  Wright  are:  E.  L.  Talman, 

.1.  Truman  Nixon  and  F.  M.  Wooden,  vice  presidents, 
and  F.  A.  Haver,  cashier. 

Mr.  Wright  is  also  president  of  the  Wright  Producing  ■ 
Company,  an  important  firm  engaged  in  bringing  in  and  ‘ 
developing  gas  and  oil  wells  in  this  vicinity.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Glazed  Cement  Pipe  Company  of 
Tulsa,  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  this  section  of 
the  state,  and  its  products  have  a steady  and  growing 
demand  in  Tulsa  and  surrounding  country  and  towns. 

In  this  brief  sketch  only  the  ma.jor  activities  which 
have  engaged  Mr.  Wright’s  attention  have  been  noted, 
and  Tulsa  people  say  that  for  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
ready  and  willing  factor  in  helping  to  forward  any  move- 
ment to  give  Tulsa  a better  position  among  Oklahoma 
cities.  At  the  present  time  he  is  serving  as  president  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  is  a charter  member  of  the  Tulsa 
Lodge  of  Elks  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Politically  his  associations  are  with  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

On  November  25,  1905,  Mr.  Wright  married  Eliza  M. 
Stinson.  Mrs.  Wright  is  a native  of  Texas.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children:  Norman,  Jeannette  and 

Catherine. 
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Michael  B.  Hickman.  Prominent  in  democratic  poli- 
tics in  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hickman  has  served  as  postmaster 
of  Coalgate  since  August  30,  1913.  He  is  president  of 
the  Coalgate  Publishing  Company  and  for  one  term  gave 
efficient  service  as  mayor  of  Coalgate.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  upbuilding  of  Coal 
County  and  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
to  his  efforts  can  be  traced  many  a.  substantial  enter- 
prise or  advancement  contributing  greatly  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  section  of  the  state.  In  every 
sense  he  is  a representative  citizen  and  a business  man 
of  marked  capacity. 

At  Paris,  Logan  County,  Arkansas.  February  7,  1876, 
occurred  the  birth  of  Michael  B.  Hickman,  who  is  a 
son  of  the  Eev.  I.  B.  and  Cora  (Ehyne)  Hickman,  both 
of  whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Arkansas,  but  who 
are  now  residents  of  Coalgate.  Since  locating  in  Okla- 
homa the  Eeverend  Hickman  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  he  is  now 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  at 
Coalgate.  Eeverend  Hickman  and  three  of  his  broth- 
ers gave  valiant  service  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  war,  as  did  also  one  of  Mrs.  Hickman’s  broth- 
ers. Seven  children  wei-e  born  to  Eeverend  and  Mrs. 
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!t's  Hickman,  as  follows:  John  E.  is  a member  of  the 

State  Senate;  Horace  is  a printer  in  the  Eeeord-Eegister 
®s  ofiace  at  Coalgate;  Bert  S.  is  a carpenter  in  Dallas, 
iW  Texas;  Harvey  lives  with  his  parents  in  Coalgate;  Willie 
lan-  is  the ’wife  of  Os  M.  Stevens,  a sketch  of  whose  career 
I’ei  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work;  Irene  is  the  wife  of 
»nj  Frank  Keller,  a member  of  the  Eeeord-Eegister  staff; 
offl.  and  Michael  B.  is  he  whose  name  initiates  this  review, 
fill  In  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  Michael  B.  Hickman 
tej  received  his  primary  educational  discipline,  which  was 
its  further  supplemented  by  a practical  course  of  training 
ml  in  a printshop.  His  career  as  a newspaperman  was  be- 
oaj  gun  in  Booneville,  Arkansas,  and  in  1901  he  removed  to 
Coalgate  and  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Courier,  a 
cb  weekly  paper,  which  he  finally  sold  but  repurchased  sev- 
isa  era!  years  later.  Subsequently  he  bought  an  interest 
111  in  the  Independent,  a paper  that  had  been  founded  by 
tie  George  E.  Jahn,  of  Coalgate,  and  the  name  of  this 
do,  publication  was  changed  to  the  Eecord.  In  1910  J.  Y. 
led  Brice  opened  up  the  office  of  the  Eegister,  which  he 
res  sold  to  Mr.  Hickman  the  following  year,  the  latter  con- 
of  solidating  it  with  the  Eecord  under  the  name  of  the 
tie  Eeeord-Eegister,  which  paper  is  being  published  at  the 
sa,  present  time  with  both  daily  and  weekly  editions.  The 
its,  morale  of  this  paper  is  of  the  highest  standard  and 
through  its  columns  are  endorsed  many  improvements, 
ag  for  the  good  of  Coalgate  and  the  surrounding  district, 
ad  Not  many  years  ago,  when  the  coal  mines  of  the  county 
si-  were  in  operation  and  all  conditions  were  prosperous, 
of  the  element  of  society  that  favored  a wide-open  town 
of  as  regards  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  in  the 
Bg  great  majority.  The  Hickman  publication  took  a stand 
for  better  morals  and  prohibition  and  in  the  course  of 
cl  time  swerved  public  opinion  until  the  majority  favored 
;d|  a closed  town  and  prohibition. 

8 Mr.  Hickman  has  been  a leader  in  the  ranks  of  the 
e-  democratic  party  in  his  county  for  many  years  and  his 
18  paper  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  eastern  pait 
of  of  the  state  in  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  party, 
sa  For  years  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  county  election 
of  board  and  he  has  also  given  efficient  service  as  secre- 
0-  tary  of  the  Coal  County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

With  one  exception  he  has  attended  every  democratic 
d,  state  convention  since  statehood.  It  was  through  his 
re  efforts  that  the  first  free  school  was  established  in  Coal- 
id  gate  prior  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union 
as  a state.  In  1911  his  fellow-citizens  honored  hinti  with 
election  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  Coalgate  and  it  was 
li-  during  his  incumbency  that  the  city ’s  first  pavement 
;r  was  laid.  Many  other  important  improvements  were 
)f  undertaken  and  the  regime  of  the  editor-mayor  was  a 
e big  success.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1913,  in  recogni- 
t!  tion  of  the  high  quality  of  his  citizenship, _ he  was  ap- 
il  pointed  postmaster  of  Coalgate,  an  office  he  is  still  filling 
it  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  community.  He  is 
r-  public-spirited  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  is  held 
li  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  a member 
T of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
a America,  the  Coalgate  Commercial  Club  and  of  the  Okla- 
homa Press  Association. 

i,  At  Coalgate,  June  3,  1903,  Mr.  Hickman  married 
a Miss  Maggie  Davidson.  This  union  has  been  prolific  of 
k three  children:  Lucile,  born  in  1905;  Bruce,  born  in 

0 1907;  and  William,  born  in  1910. 

e David  Eussell  Luttrell.  In  the  insurance  field  of 
j Oklahoma  City,  a name  that  has  come  rapidly  to  the 
t forefront  in  recent  years  is  that  of  D.  E.  Diittrell,  head 

• of  the  D.  E.  Luttrell  Insurance  Agency.  Formerly  con- 

1 nected  in  various  capacities  with  financial  institutions, 

• Mr.  Luttrell  entered  the  insurance  business  in  1912, 
and  in  three  years  has  developed  one  of  the  strongest 


agencies  in  the  state,  representing  six  of  the  largest 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  world.  Mr.  Luttrell  was 
born  at  Amissville,  Virginia,  May  19,  1876,  and  is  a son 
of  Burrell  Edmond  and  Mary  (Eichie)  Luttrell,  natives 
of  the  Old  Dominion  state. 

Mr.  Luttrell  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  following  which  he  took  a 
complete  course  in  a business  college,  and  fortified  with 
this  preparation  entered  upon  his  career  as  a telegraph 
operator  and  stenographer.  His  first  employment  was 
with  the  Norfolk  & Western  Eailway,  but  shortly  re- 
signed this  position  to  accept  a more  advantageous  offer 
with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton  Eailroad,  and 
subsequently  held  important  posts  with  the  Lake  Erie 
& Western  and  Wabash  Eailroads,  in  the  former  being 
chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent.  Mr.  Luttrell  came  to 
Oklahoma  City  in  1908  to  accept  a position  as  book- 
keeper in  the  Columbia  Bank  & Trust  Company,  and 
his  capable  and  faithful  services  were  recognized  eight 
months  later  by  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  pay- 
ing teller.  When  the  Columbia  Bank  & Trust  Company 
closed,  in  1909,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Central  State 
Bank,  in  which  Mr.  Luttrell  was  made  assistant  cashier, 
but  resigned  that  post  a few  months  later  to  travel  in 
the  interests  of  the  Peoples  National  Bank,  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  In  1910  he  was  made  assistant  cashier 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bank,  and  continued  to  act  in 
that  capacity  until  resigning  to  establish  his  present 
business. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1910,  Mr.  Luttrell  had  been 
interested  in  the  sale  of  fire  insurance,  which  he  had 
carried  on  as  a side  line,  and  he  finally  decided  tiiat 
this  field  presented  favorable  opportunities  to  an  ener- 
getic and  progressive  concern.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
mentioned,  he  founded  the  D.  E.  Luttrell  Insurance 
Agency,  of  which  he  has  been  the  directing  head  for 
three  years  and  which  he  has  built  up,  as  previously 
noted,  to  one  of  the  foremost  agencies  in  the  state. 
There  is  a loan  branch  now  connected  with  the  business. 
Six  of  the  largest  old  line  fire  insurance  companies  in 
the  world  are  represented,  and  the’  business  has  grown 
steady  since  its  modest  inception,  now  occupying  offices 
at  Suite  No.  908-10-11  Herskowitz  Building.  As  an 
active,  efficient,  courteous,  polished  business  man  and 
gentleman,  Mr.  Luttrell  stands  among  those  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  bright  young  business  men  in  a city  which 
does  not  lack  for  men  of  this  character,  and  in  the  midst 
of  stern  competition  has  steadfastly  maintained  his 
place.  Mr.  Luttrell  is  president  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  E’evolution,  which  now  has  a membership  in 
the  state  exceeding  100. 

At  Detroit,  Michigan,  July  29,  1903,  Mr.  Luttrell  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Edna  Clark,  daughter  of 
J.  W.  and  Mary  (Eufner)  Clark,  of  that  city.  The 
family  residence  is  at  No.  1319  West  Sixteenth  Street, 
Oklahoma  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luttrell  are  members 
of  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
he  has  served  the  church  as  financial  secretary  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  official  board. 

L.  E.  Hughey.  The  science  of  stock  breeding,  under 
the  ideal  conditions  offered  in  the  agricultural  regions 
of  Oklahoma,  has  attracted  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
most  progressive  of  the  farmers  of  this  state,  who  have 
directed  their  operations  in  such  a capable  and  intelligent 
manner  that  this  state  is  becoming  famous  for  its  stock 
farms.  One  of  the  foremost  of  these  is  to  be  found  in 
Alfalfa  County,  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Alva, 
where  is  located  the  breeding  farm  of  L.  R.  Hughey,  a 
man  who  has  made  a lifelong  study  of  his  vocation  and 
whose  success  is  strong  evidence  of  the  value  of  a 
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scientific  training  for  those  who  make  livestock  growing 
their  vocation. 

klr.  Hughey  is  a product  of  the  farm  and  has  spent 
liis  entire  life  amid  agricultural  surroundings.  He  was 
born  on  his  fatlier ’s  homestead  ifiace  in  Clinton  County, 
Ohio,  November  12,  1874,  his  parents  being  T.  H.  and 
Sarah  (Botts)  Hughey,  who  are  natives  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  Their  lives  have  been  passed  in  the  pursuits  of 
tlie  soil,  first  in  Ohio,  and  later  in  Nebraska,  to  which 
state  they  migrated  in  1884,  and  from  which  they  came 
to  Oklahoma  in  1899,  being  at  the  present  time  residents 
of  Texas  County.  They  have  been  industrious  and 
energetic  people  all  of  their  lives  and  are  now  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  passing  their  declining  years 
surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  life.  They  were  married 
in  Ohio  in  1870,  and  have  been  the  parents  of  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters,  namely:  Elbridge;  L.  E.,  of 

tins  notice;  Charles  Otterbein;  Alvira,  who  is  deceased; 
William  M.;  Harley;  Leota,  who  is  deceased;  Albert; 
Izette;  and  one  sou  who  died  in  infancy. 

The  early  education  of  L.  E.  Hughey  was  secured  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  where  he  divided  his  boyhood 
between  attending  the  public  schools  and  work  on  his 
father’s  farm  until  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  In  that 
year  he  accompanied  the  family  to  Nebraska,  and  there 
he  completed  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
continued  his  operations  in  agricultural  work.  From 
early  boyhood  he  was  interested  in  the  raising  and 
breeding  of  stock,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  became  con- 
vinced that  scientific  methods  were  the  solution  of  the 
successful  breeding  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  horses 
and  jacks.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  subject,  securing  all  information  avail- 
able pertaining  to  the  matter,  and  finally  entered 
Graham ’s  Scientific  Breeding  School,  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  took  a complete  course  and  was  duly 
graduated.  In  1900  he  left  Nebraska  and  came  to  Okla- 
homa, where  he  purchased  a property  in  Alfalfa  County, 
4%  miles  from  Dacoma  and  thirteen  miles  southeast  of 
Alva,  where  he  commenced  the  establishment  of  an 
up-to-date  stock  farm.  As  the  years  have  passed  he  has 
added  from  time  to  his  buildings  and  equipment  until  he 
now  has  a model  farm  of  the  most  modern  character, 
complete  in  every  respect,  with  large  breeding  barns, 
all  appliances  and  aijpurtenances  of  the  most  _ approved 
nature,  and  a number  of  innovations  which  are  inventions 
of  his  own.  Here  have  been  bred  some  of  the  finest 
horses  and  jacks  that  have  come  out  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  In  his  stable  now  are  to  be  found  such  noble 
and  valuable  animals  as  ‘ ‘ Moselli,  ’ ’ an  imported  stallion, 
American  No.  5117,  Belgian  stud  book  No.  58726, 
imported  from  Belgium  in  July,  1910,  by  Finch  Brothers, 
of  Vernon  and  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  Belgian  draft  horses  in  this  country;  and  “Gover- 
nor Hadley,”  a jack.  No.  29292,  a registered  Black 
Mammoth  animal,  which  was  sired  by  ‘ ‘ Cyclone  II,  ’ ’ a 
Missouri  animal.  Mr.  Hughey  holds  yearly  demonstra- 
tions, during  which  breeders  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  his  own  particular  field  he  has  gained  a 
rapidly-growing  reputation,  of  which  he  may  be  well 
proud,  for  it  has  been  gained  through  his  own  unaided 
efforts  and  the  following  out  of  ideas  which  originated 
with  him. 

Mr.  Hughey  was  married  April  15,  1895,  to  Miss  Carrie 
Peas,  who  was  born  at  Victoria,  Illinois,  daughter  of 
Alonzo  and  Emily  (Strong)  Peas,  of  Johnson  County, 
Nebraska.  Four  children  were  born  to  this  union: 
Lynn  LeEoy,  Harold  and  Charles,  who  are  deceased; 
and  Eozella,  who  was  born  .lune  25,  1904,  and  is  now 
attending  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Hughey  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 


in  the  work  of  which  he  has  taken  a keen  interest,  having 
been  suiierintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  five  years., 
His  fraternal  connection  is  with  tlie  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

John  O.  Mitchell.  Ten  years  has  seen  the  making 
of  Tulsa  as  a city  and  commercial  center  of  Oklahoma. 
Even  for  the  Southwest,  Tulsa ’s  growth  has  been  re- 
markable. It  has  been  well  said  that  men  not  buildings 
and  material  things  make  a city,  and  wonderful  though 
Tulsa’s  position  and  resources  are,  it  has  required  the 
faith,  enthusiasm  and  enterprise  of  such  men  as  John  0. 
Mitchell  to  produce  the  modern  Tulsa.  Hand  in  hand 
with  his  extended  business  activities  has  gone  a public 
spirit  which  has  kept  a continuous  directing  force  in 
those  movements  most  vital  to  Tulsa’s  prosperity.  It 
was  a singularly  fitting  recognition  of  his  business  and 
civic  leadership  when  he  was  called  to  become  the  presi- 
dent of  the  first  commission  government  in  Tulsa,  and 
as  Tulsa  was  the  first  city  in  the  state  to  acquire  that 
progressive  type  of  municipal  organization  he  was  the 
first  commission  mayor  in  Oklahoma. 

Prior  to  his  removal  to  Tulsa  in  1904  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
life  and  activities  were  centered  largely  in  Southern 
Missouri.  He  was  born  in  Dade  County  in  that  section 
of  the  state  October  22,  1862,  a son  of  DeWitt  C.  and 
Nancy  (Carey)  Mitchell,  who  were  natives  of  Tennessee. 
His  father  was  born  on  the  Holston  Eiver  not  far  from 
Knoxville  in  1833,  and  died  in  1880  when  but  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Dade  County,  Mis- 
souri, became  a pioneer  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and 
was  content  to  be  recognized  as  a substantial  agricul- 
turist, and  never  entered  politics  for  the  sake  of  office. 
He  was  a republican,  during  the  Civil  war  participated 
as  a soldier  in  the  Union  army,  and  was  in  the  crueiail 
battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek  on  August  10,  1861,  in  which 
the  lamented  General  Lyons  lost  his  life.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
was  born  at  Jefferson,  'Tennessee,  and  died  in  1908.  Of 
her  ten  children,  nine  are  still  living. 

The  third  in  order  of  birth,  John  O.  Mitchell,  spent 
his  early  life  in  Southern  Missouri,  attended  the  public 
schools  and  was  also  a student  at  Ozark  College.  Like 
many  other  successful  men  he  began  his  career  as  a 
school  teacher,  and  for  eight  years  had  various  schools 
under  his  charge.  In  the  meantime  he  was  also  work- 
ing at  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  also  operated  a 
general  merchandise  store.  For  many  years  his  interests 
were  chiefly  as  a farmer,  and  he  developed  his  holdings 
to  large  proportions.  He  is  still  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  live  stock  men  in  Dade  County,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  bought  cattle,  hogs  and  mules  and  was 
frequently  seen  in  the  Kansas  City  market.  Mr.  Mitchell 
still  has  extensive  holdings  in  Southern  Missouri,  owning 
about  1,400  acres  near  Lockwood,  a farm  from  which 
he  produced  in  1915,  4,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  also 
keeps  180  head  of  cattle  and  200  hogs.  He  was  also 
identified  with  the  Dade  County  Bank,  and  was  one  of 
its  directors  until  his  removal  to  'Tulsa  in  August,  1904. 
The  first  political  honors  he  ever  received  were  in  his 
native  state.  Without  solicitation  on  his  part  he  was 
nominated  as  a candidate  for  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  democratic  ticket  in  a strong  republican  county. 
Congressman  David  DeArmond  was  a candidate  on  the 
same  ticket.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  popularity  and  reputation 
was  such  that  in  spite  of  normal  conditions  he  lost  the 
election  by  only  eighty  votes.  He  was  a member  of 
the  convention  that  nominated  David  Francis  for  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  at  Sedalia. 

With  an  unusual  breadth  of  experience  and  with  ex- 
tensive resources  in  a business  way  Mr.  Mitchell  became 
an  aggressive  factor  in  the  development  of  Tulsa  as  soon 
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as  he  located  there.  That  same  year  he  was  a Tulsa 
committeeman  in  the  delegation  which  went  from  Okla- 
homa to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  joint 
statehood,  and  the  committee’s  decision  was  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  influencing  the  deliberations  of 
Congress,  which  less  than  two  years  later  enacted  the 
statehood  law  for  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  In 
1906  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  mayor  of  Tulsa  on  tlio 
democratic  ticket  and  served  one  term.  In  1910,  after 
the  legislature  had  granted  the  city  a commission  char- 
ter, he  was  elected  mayor  and  his  personal  influence  was 
‘ important  in  making  this  municipal  experiment  a suc- 
! cess  in  Oklahoma,  and  as  a result  many  other  cities 
I have  since  followed  the  example  of  Tulsa  and  are  now 
! efficiently  governed  by  the  commission  charter. 

I Only  a brief  outline  can  be  attempted  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
varied  business  associations  with  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma. 
He  became  interested  in  the  Illinois  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany of  Eed  Fork,  which  built  a brick  plant  using  tor 

I fuel  some  of  the  abundant  natural  gas  produced  in  that 
section  and  the  brick  was  shipped  in  large  quantities 
to  Tulsa  during-  its  great  building  boom  and  also  to 
other  points  in  Oklahoma.  In  1907  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  was 
elected  its  first  vice  president,  and  still  holds  that  office. 
He  was  vice  president  and  one  of  the  large  stockholders 
in  the  Barnes  Oil  Company,  which  in  1909  sold  its 
interests  for  $750,000  to  the  Prairie  Oil  & Gas  Com- 
pany. He  was  also  at  one  time  owner  of  the  Galbreath 
Oil  & Gas  Company  of  Tulsa,  which  subsequently  was 
sold  to  the  Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  associated  with  that  pioneer  oil  man, 
Eobert  Galbreath,  in  the  development  of  the  famous 
Glenn  Pool,  and  he  still  retains  large  holdings  in  the 
oil  and  gas  producing  companies  in  Northeastern  Okla- 
homa. Outside  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Mitchell  has  valuable 
business  property  on  Walnut  Street  in  Kansas  City,' 
owns  a half  interest  in  the  Mitchell  & Barnes  Addition 
on  Grand  Avenue  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  a prop- 
erty valued  at  $200,000,  and  he  laid  out  and  developed 
the  suburb  of  West  Tulsa,  and  also  has  extensive  real 
estate  holdings  in  Tulsa  proper.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Printing  Company  of  Tulsa, 
All  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  development  of 
Tulsa  within  the  last  decade  freely  credit  Mr.  Mitchell 
with  a most  important  share  in  the  business  and  civic 
activities  of  the  city.  His  name  is  usually  found  at  the 
top  of  any  roll  of  supporters  of  public  spirited  move- 
ments, and  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  have  initiated 
enterprises  that  have  been  of  marked  material  benefit 
to  the  city. 

Mr.  Mitchell  possesses  that  genial  social  character 
which  gives  him  standing  in  all  organizations  for  social 
purposes,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  organ- 
izing the  Elks  Home  at  Tulsa.  He  is  a past  exalted 
ruler  of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  is  a member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  and  in  1885  took  his  first  degree  in  Masonry 
in  Garrett  Lodge,  A.  P.  & A.  M.,  at  Acola,  Missouri. 
He  is  now  identified  with  the  Scottish  Eite  Consistory 
at  South  McAlester  and  with  Akdar  Temple  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  one  of  the  fine  homes  of  Tulsa  and 
is  justifiably  proud  of  his  fine  family.  February  25, 
1886,  he  married  Miss  Alice  M.  Young,  who  was  born 
near  Greenfield,  Missouri.  To  their  marriage  have  been 
born  six  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Belva 
L.  is  the  wife  of  Ealph  H.  Shaw  of  Tulsa;  Garland  G. 
is  an  energetic  young  business  man  of  Tulsa;  Young  O. 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  is  now 
engaged  in  business  at  Tulsa;  and  Eudora,  who  is  a 


graduate  of  Fairmont  Seminary,  is  the  wife  of  John  H. 
Harvey  of  Tulsa. 

Henry  McGraw.  A member  of  the  Tulsa  bar  since 
1911,  Henry  McGraw  is  numbered  among  the  substantial 
lawyers  of  this  city,  where  he  has  been  connected  for 
several  years  with  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  of  Okla- 
homa, in  the  capacity  of  assistant  attorney.  Mr.  McGraw 
was  born  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  May  9,  1877,  and  is 
a sou  of  Tliomas  and  Anna  (Gilmore)  McGraw. 

Thomas  McGraw  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland, 
and  was  a child  when  brought  to  this  county  in  a sailing 
vessel,  landing  at  New  York  City  during  the  ’40s.  Grad- 
ually he  drifted  to  the  West  and  located  in  Kansas,  where 
he  spent  some  years  at  Leavenworth,  but  in  1893  came 
to  Oklahoma  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponca  City, 
Kay  County,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  as  a pioneer.  He  still  continues  to  be  active  in 
his  operations  and  through  industry  and  perseverance 
has  made  a success  of  his  ventures.  He  is  a republican, 
but  has  not  been  identified  with  political  affairs  save  as 
a voter.  While  a resident  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Mr. 
McGraw  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Gilmore,  who  was 
born  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  came  as  a child  with  her 
parents  to  America,  and  settled  with  them  in  Kansas. 
She  also  survives.  Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McGraw,  of  whom  seven  survive,  Henry  being  the 
fifth  child  in  order  of  birth. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Leavenworth, 
Henry  McGraw  entered  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
where  he  took  his  literary  course,  then  taking  up  his  law 
studies  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1901,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  At  that  time  he  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ponca  City,  but  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Perry,  Oklahoma,  where  for  three 
years  he  was  associated  with  Judge  Thomas  H.  Doyle. 
This  partnership  terminated  in  1904.  Mr.  McGraw,  at 
statehood,  removed  to  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma,  and  in  1911 
he  came  to  Tulsa,  and  here  has  since  been  assistant 
attorney  for  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company  of  Oklahoma. 
He  is  considered  a close  and  careful  student  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  political 
matters  he  is  a republican,  but  the  duties  of  his  practice 
have  kept . him  from  engaging  in  public  affairs.  He 
maintains  offices  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Clinton 
Building. 

Phil  C.  Kidd.  One  of  the  prominent  young  bankers 
of  Oklahoma,  Phil  C.  Kidd  is  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Norman.  His  banking  experience  be- 
gan in  St.  Louis  soon  after  he  finished  his  work  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  addition  to  a thorough  training  in 
a metropolitan  banking  center. 

Born  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  October  30,  1886,  Mr. 
Kidd  has  a number  of  interesting  and  prominent  rela- 
tionships with  old  families.  His  parents  were  Philip  C. 
and  Lelia  (Major)  Kidd,  his  father  a Kentucky  stock- 
man  who  died  in  1897.  His  mother  was  born  in  Pettis 
County,  Missouri,  and  is  a descendenat  of  the  noted 
DuPays  family  of  France,  whose  lineage  is  traced  back 
authentically  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Her 
ancestors  were  the  French  Protestants  or  Huguenots 
and  were  among  the  many  thousands  driven  out  of  that 
country  after  the  revocation  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685  and  subsequently  found  refuge  in  America.  In  the 
paternal  line  Mr.  Kidd  had  as  one  of  his  great-grand- 
fathers Abraham  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey  in  planning  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776,  and  was  subsequently 
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a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  framed 
the  jiresent  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Phil  C.  Kidd  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Missouri 
and  on  leaving  school  in  1904  entered  the  employ  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  at  St.  Louis.  He  spent 
six  years  -with  that  institution  as  a clerk,  and  at  the 
same  time  carried  on  his  studies  in  the  Benton  College 
of  Law  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  graduated  LL.  B in 
1910.  Instead  of  taking  up  practice  as  an  attorney  he 
was  made  traveling  representative  for  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  and  for  three  years  traveled  over  the  large 
area  tributary  to  that  financial  institution.  Then  in 
July,  1913,  he  came  to  Norman,  Oklahoma,  and  has  since 
been  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  a Tiiember  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Eevolution,  one  of  his  direct  ancestors  having  helped 
to  win  the  struggle  for  independence.  He  is  also  promi- 
nent in  Masonry,  has  taken  thirty-two  degrees  in  the 
Scottish  Eite,  is  a member  of  the  Consistory  at  St. 
Louis,  and  of  India  Temple  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  at  Oklahoma  City. 

At  Norman,  Oklahoma,  on  November  27,  1912,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Ina  Mary  Johnson,  a daughter  of  E.  B.  John- 
son, one  of  the  leading  bankers  and  citizens  of  Okla- 
homa and  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Nor- 
man. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidd  are  the  parents  of  a daughter, 
Mary  Lelia  Kidd,  born  March  29,  1915.  Their  home  is 
at  303  South  Webster  Avenue,  Norman. 

Hon.  Wilburn  Nash  Eedwine.  With  a record  as  a 
lawyer  that  has  stood  the  test  of  all  requirements  dur- 
ing his  twenty  years  of  practice  at  McAlester,  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  Mr.  Eedwine,  important  though  it  has 
been,  must  yield  a second  place  to  his  broad  and  varied 
public  service  which  he  performed  as  senator  from 
the  Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District,  Pittsburg  County. 
He  was  a member  of  the  State  Senate  from  statehood 
for  seven  years,  throughout  the  formative  period  of  Okla- 
homa’s legislative  life  and  among  the  many  who  de- 
serve credit  for  having  formulated  Oklahoma’s  original 
statutes  it  is  no  invidious  discrimination  to  point  out 
former  Senator  Eedwine  for  special  honor. 

In  a very  few  days  after  the  organization  of  the 
First  Senate  of  the  new  state  the  man  from  Pittsburg 
County  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  that  intelligent  and 
influential  group  who  would  direct  and  control  the  real 
results  of  the  first  session.  But  it  was  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  First  Legislature,  in  May,  1908,  that  Sen- 
ator Eedwine  came  to  the  front  as  the  champion  of 
popular  interests  in  the  state,  especially  in  his  gallant 
and  determined  opposition  to  the  school  land  bill  which 
came  up  for  consideration  at  a time  when  no  proper 
consideration  could  be  given  it,  and  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  it  passed  in  the  confusion  marking 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  bill  was  championed 
by  Senator  Johnson,  but  Senator  Eedwine  at  once  took 
up  the  gage  of  combat  and  it  was  a battle  royal  in  the 
legislative  arena  for  several  hours  before  the  senator 
for  Pittsburg  County  was  left  victor  and  master  of  the 
field.  In  was  claimed  and  properly  so  that  the  pa,ssing 
of  the  school  land  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  First  Legislature  would  have  cost  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  millions  of  dollars,  or  rather 
that  amount  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  present 
and  future  generations.  It  was  Senator  Eedwine ’s  vigor- 
ous opposition  that  killed  the  bill,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  brilliant  speech  he  said;  “I  would  not  be  doing- 
justice  to  my  oath  or  the  state  to  vote  to  sell  the  land 
under  the  conditions  of  this  unfair  bill.” 

Of  Southern  antecedents  and  of  fine  old  Southern 
lineae-e  Wilburn  Nash  Eedwine  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Colbert  County,  Alabama,  March  13,  1862,  a son  of 


John  W.  and  Marinda  (Burns)  Eedwine.  He  was  one 
of  a family  of  seven  children,  the  others  being  named 
Frank;  Calvin,  deceased;  Thomas;  Marcus  D.;  Eufus;  ■ 
and  Mary  Frances.  John  W.  Eedwine,  their  father,  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  and  was  of  German  ancestry. 
The  mother  was  a native  of  South  Carolina  and  with 
her  parents  moved  to  Alabama  about  1840.  About  the 
same  time  John  W.  Eedwine,  then  a young  man,  estab-  ' 
lished  his  home  in  Alabama,  where  he  soon  afterwards  ' 
met  and  married  Miss  Burns.  The  rest  of  his  career  ; 
was  spent  in  the  quiet  vocation  and  with  the  success 
of  a southern  planter  and  farmer,  except  for  the  period 
of  the  Civil  war,  during  which  he  fought  in  the  ranks 
as  a Confederate  soldier.  ' 

Beared  in  a good  home,  though  his  early  youth  was 
spent  in  the  period  when  the  South  was  recovering  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war,  Wilburn  Nash  Bed- 
wine  had  a fine  training  and  his  ambition  led  him  to 
gain  a liberal  education,  largely  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  efforts  and  careful  economy.  He  attended  the 
noted  normal  schools  at  Lebanon  and  Ada,  Ohio,  and 
in  1892  completed  his  course  of  law  in  the  Cumberland 
University  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  gaining  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  After  three  years  of  experience  as  a lawyer 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Eedwine  identified  himself  with  Indian 
Territory,  and  since  1895  his  home  has  been  at  Mc- 
Alester. While  his  powers  have  reached  their  climax 
as  a trial  and  jury  lawyer,  he  is  almost  equally  com- 
petent as  a counsellor,  and  is  a man  of  sound  legal 
education,  absolute  integrity  of  character,  and  with  such 
abilities  as  would  command  precedence  in  any  state. 

He  had  already  acquired  an  enviable  position  in  old 
Indian  Territory  before  statehood.  His  position  was 
such  that  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  the  honors  of 
public  leadership  when  Indian  Territory  became  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  He  had  been  active  as  a demo- 
crat for  a number  of  years,  and  was  elected  the  first 
state  senator  from  the  Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District 
of  Pittsburg  County.  By  subsequent  re-election  he  re- 
mained a hard  working  public  servant  in  the  State 
Senate  for  seven  years. 

His  record  as  a legislator  can  be  traced  for  all  time 
through  the  statute  books  of  the  state.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  bills  enacted  in  the  law,  including  the 
State  Mining  Law,  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  and  was  largely 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  passing  of  what  by 
competent  authorities  has  been  regarded  as  the  best 
code  of  labor  laws  found  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  He 
also  assisted  in  passing  the  Farmers  Usury  Law.  He  was 
a member  of  many  important  committees,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation  Committee 
and  as  a member  of  the  committees  on  private  corpora- 
tions, judiciary  No.  1,  federal  relations'  committee, 
public  buildings  committee,  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing appropriations  committee,  timber,  oil  .and  coal 
lands  committee  and  on  the  committee  of  rules.  The 
reputation  as  a debater  which  came  to  him  in  the 
first  session,  particularly  as  a result  of  his  gallant  fight 
in  opposition  to  the  school  land  bill,  followed  him 
throughout  his  senatorial  career. 

In  1900  Senator  Eedwine  married  Miss  Mattie  Buck 
of  McAlester,  who  was  born  at  Macon,  Mississippi. 
They  have  one  son,  John  Nash  Eedwine. 

Matthew  G.  Nel.son.  In  the  person  of  Matthew  G. 
Nelson  is  found  an  example  of  that  material  which  has 
brought  Woods  County  to  a full  realization  of  its 
agricultural  possibilities.  Endowed  with  native  ability, 
backed  by  business  shrewdness  and  commendable 
ambition,  this  agriculturist  has  worked  his  way  to  the 
ownership  of  a fine  farm,  located  six  miles  west  of 
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Daeoma,  and  which  he  is  devoting  to  general  farming 
and  stoekraising.  A resident  of  this  community  since 
1898  there  are  evidences  of  his  progressive  methods  on 
every  hand  and  of  his  endeavor  to  attain  to  the  best 
achieved  thus  far  in  agricultural  science. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  born  April  20,  1877,  on  a farm  in 
Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a son  of  Andrew 
and  Anna  (Rhinehart)  Nelson.  His  father,  a native  of 
Ireland,  was  born  in  January,  1828,  and  was  a youth  of 
seventeen  years  when  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
Locating  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  he  there  learned 
the  trade  of  wagonmaking,  which  he  followed  in  that 
city  until  1878,  then  removing  to  Russell  County,  Kansas, 
and  settling  on  Government  land.  He  was  a pioneer  of 
that  part  of  Kansas  and  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
farming  there  until  1898,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  removed  to  Woods  County,  Oklahoma. 
Here  he  continued  to  be  identified  with  agricultural 
operations  until  his  death,  which  occurred  November  21, 
1906.  In  1851  Mr.  Nelson  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Ruth,  who  died  June  23,  1861.  They  were  the  parents 
of  one  son  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  all  are  now 
deceased  except  one,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Smith. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  married  a second  time,  August  27,  1863, 
when  united  with  Miss  Anna  B.  Rhinehart,  who  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  November  2,  1838,  and  died  May  20, 
1909,  in  Woods  County,  Oklahoma.  Six  children  were 
born  to  this  union,  as  follows : Carrie,  Annie,  Laura, 

Laila,  John  W.  and  Matthew  G. 

Matthew  G.  Nelson  was  but  two  years  of  age  when 
brought  to  the  West  by  his  parents,  and  in  Russell 
County,  Kansas,  he  was  reared  amid  the  surroundings 
of  the  home  farm  and  secured  his  education  in  the 
district  schools.  On  attaining  his  majority,  in  1898,  he 
came  to  Woods  County,  Oklahoma,  and  here  purchased 
his  present  farm,  six  miles  west  of  Daeoma,  on  which 
he  has  since  continued  to  carry  on  operations.  He  now 
has  a valuable  and  fertile  property,  with  substantial 
buildings  and  improvements  of  the  most  modern  kind, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  progressive  and  intelligent 
husbandmen  of  his  locality.  A friend  of  progress  and 
education  he  has  been  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
serve  as  a member  of  the  board  of  township  trustees 
and  of  the  school  board,  and  in  both  capacities  has 
endeavored  to  advance  as  far  as  has  lain  in  his  power  the 
best  interests  of  his  part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Nelson  is 
a democrat  and  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  his 
)iarty.  He  and  the  members  of  his  family  belong  to 
Holiness  Christian  Church. 

On  September  11,  1901,  in  Barton  County,  Kansas, 
Mr.  Nelson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Laura 
Childs,  who  was  born  July  7,  1878,  a daughter  of  Charles 
and  Jennie  (Stone)  Childs,  natives  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Nelson,  who  had  been  a schoolteacher  in  Barton 
County,  Kansas,  for  several  years  previous  to  her  mar- 
riage, died  in  Woods  County,  Oklahoma,  August  31, 
1912.  She  bad  been  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  all  born  in  Woods  County,  as  follows : Charles 

Andrew,  January  13,  1903 ; Laura  Belle,  August  25, 
1904;  Harry  Earl,  April  15,  1906;  and  Everett  Dean, 
July  22,  1908. 

Ernest  B.  Dunlap,  M.  D.  A prominent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Oklahoma  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Dunlap  has 
had  a great  variety  of  experience  and  his  attainments 
have  not  been  of  a mediocre  order.  He  is  vice  president 
and  a director  of  the  Southwestern  Hospital  Association 
at  Lawton,  in  which  city  he  has  been  established  in  a 
general  practice  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 

Ernest  B.  Dunlap  was  born  at  Eden,  Alabama,  July 
24,  1881,  a son  of  Dr.  Perry  G.  and  Jennie  B.  (Turner) 
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Dunlap.  The  Dunlap  family  originated  in  England,  and 
settled  in  South  Carolina  during  colonial  days.  Dr. 
Perry  G.  Dunlap  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1862,  removed 
from  Eden  to  Adger  near  Birmingham  in  1892,  and  in 
1907  came  out  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  He  was  in  practice 
in  that  city  until  January,  1912,  since  which  date  he 
has  lived  at  Porter,  Alabama.  He  is  a graduate  in 
medicine  from  the  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  is  still  engaged  in  practice.  His  wife 
is  also  a native  of  Alabama.  Their  living  children  are: 
Dr.  Ernest  B..;  Ellis,  a merchant  at  Adger,  Alabama; 
Carl  Walton,  who  is  in  service  with  the  United  States 
Navy,  but  whose  home  is  at  Bremmerton,  Washington; 
Vivian,  of  Anniston,  Alabama;  Lucile,  a teacher  at  Liv- 
ingston, Alabama;  and  Hurteline,  a student  in  the  public 
schools  of  Porter. 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Dunlap  attended  the  common  schools 
at  Eden,  Alabama,  and  in  1902  graduated  A.  B.  from 
the  Southern  University.  His  medical  studies  were 
pursued  in  the  Birmingham  Medical  College,  where  he 
received  his  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1906.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  college  fraternity 
and  the  Phi  Chi  medical  fraternity.  During  his  college 
days  he  took  a prominent  interest  in  athletics,  particu- 
larly football  and  baseball,  and  was  also  president  of 
the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  been  a member  of 
Board  of  Education  of  Lawton  for  past  six  years  and 
has  been  president  of  this  board  for  the  past  four  years. 

Doctor  Dunlap  had  an  unusually  thorough  training 
and  experience  before  taking  up  individual  practice.  He 
spent  nearly  two  years  as  interne  in  St.  Vincent’s  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  New  York  City,  was  for  four  months 
connected  with  the  health  department  of  that  city,  and 
three  months  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  For  about  two 
months  he  was  assistant  surgeon  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 
Doctor  Dunlap  began  his  active  individual  practice  at 
Lawton  in  October,  1908,  and  now  has  a large  clientage 
in  general  medicine  and  surgery.  His  ofidees  -are  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building.  He  is  a member  of  the 
County  and  State  Medical  societies  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Williams  on  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  April 
17,  1915.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  board  at  the 
meeting  in  January,  1916.  He  holds  a commission  from 
the  United  States  Government  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps.  His  church  is 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  which  he  is  a trustee,  and 
his  politics  is  democratic.  Doctor  Dunlap  is  a member 
of  Lawten  Lodge  No.  183,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  Lawton  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  January  20,  1909,  at  Greensboro,  Alabama,  Doctor 
Dunlap  married  Miss  Willie  Walton.  Her  father,  the 
late  J.  J.  Walton,  was  a prominent  plantation  owner  at 
Greensboro.  To  their  marriage  have  been  born  three 
children,  all  of  them  still  young  and  at  home:  Mary 

Virginia,  Jack  Walton,  and  E.  B.,  Jr. 

Austin  Flint  Moss.  The  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  City  of  Tulsa  as  the  metropolis  of  the  oil 
and  gas  district  of  Oklahoma  has  naturally  attracted  to 
that  center  many  men  of  foremost  ability  in  both  busi- 
ness and  the  professions.  Austin  F.  Moss  is  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  who  has  recently  identified  himself  with 
Tulsa  after  a broad  experience  as  a lawyer  in  other  sec- 
tions of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Moss  possesses  a fine  heritage 
from  worthy  and  honorable  ancestors,  solid  native  ability, 
is  one  of  the  fortunate  men  who  started  life  with  a lib- 
eral education,  and  with  a dozen  years  of  experience  in 
the  law  he  is  fortified  for  success  at  practice. 

Austin  Flint  Moss  was  born  at  Hodgenville,  LaRue 
County,  Kentucky,  January  22,  1880.  His  parents  are 
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Eiehard  II.  and  Harriet  Ann  (Means)  Moss.  His 
grandfather,  Thomas  H.  Moss,  was  born  in  Green  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1821,  and  died  in  1915  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four.  He  was  a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  indulged  the 
tyidcal  taste  of  a Kentucky  gentleman  in  fine  saddle 
horses,  and  was  also  an  extensive  grower  of  tobacco.  His 
local  prominence  drew  him  into  politics,  and  for  two 
terms  he  was  a member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 
He  was  a stanch  old  Kentucky  democrat.  Eiehard  H. 
Moss,  father  of  the  Tulsa  lawyer,  was  born  in  Green 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1849,  was  educated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville,  became  a physician  and  for  about 
thirty  years  was  engaged  in  practice  at  Hodgenville  in 
LaEue  County.  His  activities  have  been  widely  extended, 
and  in  l,‘-96  he  was  elected  a memler  of  the  Legislature 
and  reelected  in  1898,  after  which  he  was  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  internal  revenue  collector  for  about 
three  years,  and  was  then  again  elected  to  the  Legislature 
for  one  term.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  retail  drug  trade  at  Hodgenville.  Austin  F.  Moss 
has  one  brother,  Burdett  H.  Moss. 

Mr.  Moss  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Hod- 
genville, the  South  Kentucky  College  at  Hopkinsville, 
attended  the  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee, and  finished  his  law  studies  with  the  class  of 
1900  at  Center  College  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  He  soon 
afterwards  came  to  Oklahoma,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practice  at  Blackwell  in  Kay  County,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1902  was  elected  county  attorney  and  served 
one  term.  After  this  experience  he  was  engaged  in  a 
general  practice  until  1908,  and  then  removed  to  Okla- 
homa City,  where  he  was  engaged  in  general  practice. 
During  1911  he  was  associated  for  about  half  of  his 
time  with  the  county  attorney’s  office  of  Oklahoma 
County  in  the  handling  of  criminal  cases,  and  this 
proved  a valuable  experience  as  a trial  lawyer.  During 
1912  Mr.  Moss  was  honored  among  his  associates  with 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  March,  1913,  he  located  at  Tulsa,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Martin,  Bush  & Moss.  In  1914 
Mr.  Bush  withdrew  from  the  firm  and  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, since  which  date  the  firm  has  been  Martin  & 
Moss.  They  are  general  lawyers,  handling  a large  volume 
of  civil  and  criminal  litigation,  and  also  represent  sev- 
eral corporations.  Mr.  Moss  is  a member  of  the  Tulsa 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
Association,  and  politically  is  a democrat.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  14,  1903,  to  Miss  Marjorie  L.  Buchanan, 
who  was  born  at  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  Canada. 

U.  G.  Winn.  Much  that  is  of  consequence  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  old  Chickasaw 
Nation  of  Oklahoma — its  incst  important  epoch — is  re- 
flected in  the  experiences  of  Jud<re  Winn,  who  as  one  of 
the  nioneer  United  States  commissioners  of  this  section 
assisted  in  ridding  it  of  outlaws,  whiskey  peddlers  and 
other  undesirable  characters.  The  once  thriving  Town 
of  Center,  situated  twenty  miles  from  Pauls  Valiev, 
which  for  years  was  the  nearest  railroad  town,  was  the 
home  of  .fudge  Winn  while  he  was  a servant  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled, 
and  afforded  a free  range  for  refugees  from  justice  and 
the  active  violators  of  the  law.  Many  of  these  rene- 
gades appeared  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  court,  to 
which  was  attached  a constable  and  two  deputy  mar- 
shals. Judge  Winn  by  his  actions  practically  set  a date 
for  the  end  of  lawlessness  in  his  district.  Time  after 
time  the  outlaws  were  remanded  in  this  decree  when 
they  were  held  for  trial  before  the  United  States  courts, 
over  which  at  that  time  in  that  district  Judge  Hosea 
Townsend  presided.  Such  prompt  and  courageous  han- 


dling of  the  forces  of  justice  soon  gave  indication  that 
the  stronghold  of  lawlessness  was  to  be  broken  up,  and 
lacing  such  an  issue  the  ill-assorted  characters  attempted 
to  intimidate  the  leailess  commissioner.  At  length  he 
received  word  that  he  was  to  be  attacked  by  the  outlaws 
and  strung  to  a tree  with  a rope.  They  meant  business, 
and  Judge  Winn  knew  it.  He  therelore  called  in  his 
official  force  and  instructed  them  to  arm  citizens  of  the 
town  in  a body  of  defense.  All  good  men  rallied  to  the 
call  and  when  the  outlaws  appeared  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Winn  forces.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  reign  of  lawlessness  in  that  part 
of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  end  came  a few 
years  later  when  respectable  men  of  Pontotoc  County, 
incensed  by  the  slow  processes  of  justice,  took  four  of 
the  leaders  of  the  outlaws  from  the  county  jail  in  Ada 
and  lynched  them  on  a public  street. 

Judge  Winn,  who  had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
substantial  lawyers  of  Southern  Oklahoma,  and  is  now 
again  practicing  at  Ada,  was  born  in  Christian  County, 
Missouri,  May  30,  1864,  a son  of  Larkin  David  and 
Sophia  A,  (Looney)  Winn.  His  father,  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee and  an  early  settler  of  Missouri,  was  descended 
from  Irish  and  Scotch  emigrants  who  came  early  to 
America  from  Ireland.  Judge  Winn  has  four  brothers, 
John  C.  Winn  is  a minister  at  Sparks,  Oklahoma;  Willis 
M.  Winn  is  a merchant  at  Seminole,  Oklahoma;  Ira  B. 
Winn  is  an  architect  of  Springfield,  Missouri;  and 
Columbus  M.  Winn  is  a farmer  and  stockman  at  Nowata, 
Oklahoma. 

Judge  Winn  obtained  his  early  education  in  Arkansas, 
to  which  state  the  family  moved  in  1870.  The  father 
had  died  in  Missouri.  After  finishing  the  course  of  the 
common  schools  he  took  a teacher’s  course  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Mount  Nebo,  following  which  came 
a law  course  in  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayette- 
ville. When  seventeen  years  of  age  Judge  Winn  was  a 
teacher,  and  for  three  years  had  charge  of  schools  in 
country  districts  prior  to  entering  the  State  Normal. 
With  a ceHificate  from  the  State  Normal  he  continued 
educational  work  for  seven  years.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  come  to  Oklahoma,  and  in  1894  located  at  Duncan, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  in  the  mercantile  business. 

Judge  Winn  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Chickasha 
in  1896,  being  licensed  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
courts.  A year  later  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Center,  Oklahoma,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  re- 
ceived his  first  commission  as  judge  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners’  Court.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1901,  and  that  was  the  period  during  which  he  was  most 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  frontier  and  in  which  his 
prompt  execution  of  justice  brought  about  such  import- 
ant reforms  in  his  district.  In  1901  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Ada,  and  during  the  following  four 
years  he  had  a large  private  business  and  was  also  attor- 
ney for  the  Frisco  Eailroad  Company.  Then  came  an- 
other appointment  as  judge  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners’ Court,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  until  1907.  During  the  first  three  years  of  Okla- 
homa statehood  he  was  a farmer  and  stock  raiser  at 
Ada,  and  on  May  4,  1910,  was  appointed  postmaster 
at  Ada,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  Federal  office 
until  February*  1914.  More  than  ten  years  of  Judge 
Winn ’s  life  in  Oklahoma  has  been  spent  in  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Since  leaving  the  post-, 
office  Judfre  Winn  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Ada  and  is  enjoying  a most  lucrative  practice. 

Judge  Winn  has  come  in  touch  with  the  developing  life 
and  interests  of  old  Indian  Territory  and  new  Oklahoma 
at  many  points.  In  1893  he  organized  the  first  public 
school  at  Eush  Springs,  Oklahoma,  taught  a part  of  one 
term,  but  resigned  later  in  the  same  year  to  make  the 
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run  into  the  Cherokee  Strip.  He  staked  a piece  of 
ground  in  Enid,  only  to  find  later  that  his  stakes  were 
driven  into  a street.  He  then  went  into  the  country  and 
located  a homestead,  but  subsequently  abandoned  it  be- 
fore proving  up.  While  serving  as  commissioner  his 
district  embraced  an  area  that  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
present  County  of  Pontotoc.  At  the  same  time  his  court 
was  held  in  a small  box  house  at  Center  and  later  in  a 
storeroom  that  was  owned  by  the  late  ex-Governor  Byrd 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Judge  Winn  was  married  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma, 
to  Miss  Minnie  L.  Gibbs.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren: Ulysses  G.,  Jr.,  who  is  a student  in  the  East 

Central  State  Normal  School  at  Ada;  William  L. 
and  Kuby  Thelma,  both  of  whom  are  in  the  Ada  High 
School.  Judge  Winn  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  a past  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Lodge  and  also  afSliates  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  is  a member  of  the  Pontotoc  County  and 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  associations  and  of  the  Ada  Com- 
mercial Club.  In  1909  he  served  as  deputy  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Court  at  Muskogee.  Both  in  territorial 
and  statehood  times  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  republican  party.  For  ten  years  he  has 
been  a meml  er  of  the  State  Eepublican  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  in  1910  was  tendered  the  party  nomination  for 
Congress  Irom  the  Fourth  Oklahoma  District,  but  de- 
clined to  accept.  He  still  has  farm  and  live  stock 
interests  and  owns  considerable  projrerty  in  Ada.  Judge 
Winn  organized  the  Union  Oil  & Gas  Company  of  Ada 
with  a capital  stock  of  $30,000,  and  is  still  a stock- 
holder in  the  organization,  an.d  was  also  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Ada  Building  & Investment  Company, 
capitalized  at  $25,000,  and  for  several  years  was  a stock- 
holder. Having  been  a pioneer,  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community.  Judge  Winn  is  still  an  enthusias- 
tic apostle  of  its  welfare. 

Egbert  Paine  Brewer.  Now  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  McAlester,  Mr.  Brewer  has  been 
actively  associated  with  banking  affairs  in  old  Indian 
Territory  and  the  new  state  for  almost  twenty  years. 

In  fact,  almost  his  entire  life  has  been  identified 
with  this  section  of  the  country.  He  is  a son  of  Eev. 
Dr.  Theo.  F.  Brewer,  who  for  thirty  years  was  a mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory  and  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  best  known  min- 
isters of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  now 
holding  a pastorate  at  Eufaula.  The  interesting  and 
useful  career  of  Eeverend  Doctor  Brewer  is  sketched  on 
other  pages. 

Eobert  Paine  Brewer  was  born  at  Boonsboro,  Arkan- 
sas, December  3,  1876,  and  when  eight  months  old  his 
parents  came  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  in  which 
community  he  was  reared.  For  his  higher  education  he 
was  sent  East  to  the  noted  old  Webb  School  at  Bell- 
buckle,  Tennesse,  was  for  two  years  a student  in  Van- 
derbilt University  at  Nashville,  and  in  1896  graduated 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  Southwestern  University  at 
Georgetown,  Texas. 

His  education  finished,  he  returned  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  became  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Checotah.  He  served  as  assistant  cashier 
from  its  organization  until  1901,  and  then  participated 
in  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Quin- 
ton, in  which  he  became  cashier.  He  remained  with 
that  institution  until  1909,  when  he  accepted  promo- 
tion as  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  McAlester. 
For  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Brewer  has  been  actively 
identified  with  this  large  institution,  one  of  the  strongest 
ibanks  in  Eastern  Oklahoma,  and  in  August,  1915,  was 


elected  its  president.  In  the  meantime  he  became  iden- 
tified with  the  organization  of  other  banking  institu- 
tions in  Oklahoma,  and  now  holds  stock’and  has  official 
relations  with  about  twenty  banks  in  different  parts 
of  the  state.  Though  a comparatively  young  man  he 
is  today  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  bankers  and 
financiers  in  Oklahoma. 

His  public  spirited  citizenship  has  been  on  a par 
with  his  business  career.  He  has  accepted  many  op- 
portunities to  work  in  behalf  of  the  various  communities 
where  he  has  lived,  and  though  a loyal  democrat  has 
sought  no  political  office  and  in  fact  has  had  no  time 
for  the  duties  of  such  position.  In  Masonry  lie  has 
attained  the  thirty-second  degree  of  Scottish  Eite,  is 
a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  religious 
membership  is  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. 

In  1901  Mr.  Brewer  married  Miss  Lucile  Barnette, 
of  Missouri.  Their  two  children  are  Elizabeth  and 
Eobert  Paine  Brewer,  Jr. 

Edward  Sweeney.  One  of  the  men  who  made  the 
race  for  land  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  in  1893  is  Edward  Sweeney,  whose  farm  is  located 
one  mile  east  of  the  present  Town  of  Dacoma.  During 
the  twenty  years  in  which  he  has  resided  in  this  com- 
munity, he  has  not  alone  developed  a valuable  and 
productive  property  and  shown  himself  an  intelligent  and 
well-trained  agriculturist,  but  has  co-operated  with  other 
progressive  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  Woods  County. 

Mr.  Sweeney  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  citizens 
of  his  part  of  Oklahoma  for  whose  citizenship  this  com- 
monwealth is  indebted  to  the  New  England  states.  He 
was  born  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  July  6,  1855,  and 
is  a son  of  Miles  and  Margaret  (Mahan)  Sweeney.  His 
father,  a native  of  Ireland,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  was  married  in 
Connecticut,  where,  at  Bridgeport,  he  followed  his  trade 
of  mechanic  until  his  death  in  1860.  He  was  the  father 
of  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  namely:  James,  Ann, 

Patrick,  Bridget,  Bernard,  Mary,  Edward,  William  and 
Elizabeth. 

The  early  advantages  of  Edward  Sweeney  were  not 
numerous,  nor  was  his  education  extensive,  for  he  was 
only  five  years  of  age  When  his  father  died,  the  family 
was  large,  and  the  widowed  mother  was  forced  to  care 
for  her  children  in  the  best  way  she  could  and  the  small 
means  she  had  at  hand.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Bridgeport  at  intervals,  and  having  inherited  some 
of  his  father ’s  mechanical  skill  adopted  that  calling  in 
his  youth.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  decided 
to  face  the  world  on  his  own  account,  and  accordingly 
left  home  and  made  his  way  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  secured  employment,  and  subsequently  visited  various 
other  parts  of  the  country,  accepting  such  positions  as 
were  given  him  in  the  line  of  his  trade.  He  was  married 
in  Ohio,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  having 
saved  some  small  capital  went  to  Marion  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  began  his  career  as  a farmer.  After  ten  years 
in  the  Buckeye  State,  he  decided  there  were  better 
opportunities  awaiting  in  the  West,  and  accordingly 
went  to  Kansas,  where  he  located  on  United  States 
Government  land  in  Comanche  County,  where  he  soon 
became  recognized  as  a substantial  and  trustworthy 
citizen  and  participated  in  the  organization  of  the 
county.  Mr.  Sweeney  remained  in  Comanche  County 
until  1893,  being  there  a member  of  the_  first  jury 
impaneled  in  the  county,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  in  the  year  mentioned,  made  the  run  and 
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was  successful  in  securing  a very  desirable  homestead,  a 
claim  one  mile  east  of  the  present  City  of  Dacoma.  Here 
he  at  once  settled  down  to  make  improvements,  and  at 
the  ])resent  time  has  240  acres  of  finely  improved  land, 
which  he  devotes  to  general  farming  and  the  raising  of 
stock.  He  has  made  many  improvements,  including  a 
fine  set  of  substantial  buildings,  and  is  using  the  most 
modern  methods  and  machinery  in  his  work.  As  a citizen 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  township  and  county 
affairs,  and  in  his  community  he  is  held  in  high  esteem 
and  regard  by  those  with  whom  he  has  come  into  contact. 

Mr.  Sweeney  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Alice 
Keener,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  been 
the  parents  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters:  John  J., 

Morris,  Rosa,  Earl  and  Pearl,  twins,  Carrie,  James,  Ellen 
and  Laura. 

Charles  E.  Colcord.  Among  the  vital,  strong  and 
resourceful  citizens  who  may  consistently  be  designated 
the  founders  and  builders  of  the  vigorous  young  State 
of  Oklahoma,  a place  of  distinctive  priority  must  be 
accorded  to  Charles  P.  Colcord,  who  was  a pioneer  cattle- 
man in  Indian  Territory  and  whose  splendid  initiative 
and  constructive  ability  have  made  him  one  of  the 
forefUost  men  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  where  his  activities  and  capi- 
talistic interests  are  varied  and  of  most  important 
order,  so  that  his  status  is  essentially  that  of  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth, 'even  as  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular.  In  the  present  day,  when  his  time  and 
attention  are  engrossed  by  large  business  and  industrial 
interests,  it  is  well  to  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  the  splendid  service  which  he  gave  in  public  office 
in  the  formative  period  of  territorial  and  state  govern- 
ment and  especially  in  the  establishing  and  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  at  a time  when  Oklahoma  was  overrun 
with  all  manner  of  lawless,  irresponsible  and  predatory 
personalities.  His  character  is  the  positive  expression 
of  a resolute  and  sincere  nature,  and  he  has  put  forth 
a really  dynamic  force  in  the  furtherance  of  enterprises 
and  measures  that  have  inured  wonderfully  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  civic  and  material  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  Oklahoma.  There  have  been  no  esoteric  or 
equivocal  phases  in  his  career,  and  thus  the  story  of  his 
life  may  be  told  simply,  directly  and  briefly,  undue 
adulation  being  avoided  as  essentially  repugnant  to  the 
man  himself  and  all  he  represents. 

Charles  F.  Colcord  was  born  in  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  in  the  year  1859,  and  is  a son  of  Col.  William 
R.  and  Maria  E.  (Clay)  Colcord,  his  father  having  been 
a gallant  officer  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  Civil 
war  and  his  mother  having  been  a daughter  of  Hon. 
Green  Clay,  of  Paris,  Kentucky,  who  was  a lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  John  Clay  of  England  and  of  the 
same  family  line  as  the  great  American  patriot  and 
statesman,  Henry  Clay.  In  his  native  state  Charles  F. 
Colcord  acquired  his  rudimentary  education  and  he  was 
about  ten  years  of  age  when,  in  1870,  his  parents 
removed  to  Texas.  His  father  established  a home  in 
ISTueces  County,  that  state,  and  became  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  representatives  of  the  cattle  and 
horse  industry  in  Southwestern  Texas,  besides  having 
been  influential  in  public  affairs  in  that  section  of  the 
state. 

In  the  Nueces  region  of  the  Lone  Star  State  Charles 
F.  Colcord  acquired  thorough  training  and  broad  experi- 
ence in  connection  with  the  cattle  business,  at  a time 
when  the  great  open  ranges  were  still  available.  In, 
1876  he  drove  a large  bunch  of  cattle  from  Texas  to 
the  North,  over  the  old  Chisholm  Trail,  and  he  estab- 
lished his  herd  in  the  old  Cherokee  Strip  of  Indian  Ter- 


ritory, his  range  headquarters  having  been  near  old 
Fort  Supply,  on  the  salt  plains  of  the  Cimarron  Valley, 
in  what  is  now  Woodward  County,  Oklahoma,  and  his 
business  headquarters  having  been  just  across  the  line 
in  Evansville,  Comanche  County,  Kansas.  Here  he  organ- 
ized what  was  known  as  the  Comanche  County  Pool,  a 
power  organization  of  stock  interests  that  at  one  time 
owned  60,000  head  of  cattle.  Until  the  Cherokee  Strip 
was  opened  to  settlement,  in  1893,  this  company  was 
one  of  the  principal  occupants  of  that  region  and  its 
operations  were  of  broad  scope  and  importance  under 
the  old  regime  of  the  cattle  business  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

When,  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  presiden- 
tial proclamation  issued  on  the  23d  of  March,  1889, 
39,030  square  miles  in  Indian  Territory  were  thrown 
open  to  settlement  and,  on  the  22d  of  the  following 
month,  came  the  great  rush  of  50,000  immigrants  into 
this  new  country,  Mr.  Colcord  forthwith  identified  him- 
self with  the  founding  and  development  of  Oklahoma 
City,  the  present  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  Prom  the  position  of  one  of  the  leading 
stockmen  of  the  territory  he  became  prominent  and 
made  a notable  record  as  an  officer  of  the  law.  In  the 
summer  of  1889,  somewhat  more  than  a year  prior  to 
the  formal  creation  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  Mayor  Beal 
of  Oklahoma  City  appointed  Mr.  Colcord  chief  of  police 
of  the  embryonic  city,  and  when  W.  D.  Gault  became 
mayor  by  regular  election  Mr.  Colcord  continued  in 
service  as  chief  of  police  until  the  autumn  of  1889, 
when  he  was  duly  elected  the  first  sheriff  of  the  newly 
organized  Oklahoma  county,  an  office  of  which  he  con- 
tinued the  fearless  and.  efficient  incumbent  for  the 
ensuing  two  years.  Concerning  local  conditions  and  his 
administration  the  following  interesting  statements  have 
been  made,  and  the  same  are  worthy  of  perpetuation  in 
this  connection : ‘ ‘ The  two  years  during  which  Mr. 

Colcord  served  as  sheriff  of  Oklahoma  county  are  nota- 
ble in  the  records  of  the  county  and  the  territory,  for 
at  that  time  the  forces  of  law  and  order  found  them- 
self confronted  with  the  most  formidable  of  obstacles 
in  their  endeavors  to  restrain  and  drive  off  the  cohorts 
of  vice  that  beset  the  new  Territory  and  constituted 
a constant  menace  to  the  law-abiding  citizens  who  had 
come  to  the  new  country  in  such  large  numbers.  It  is 
certain  that  never  since  has  there  been  in  Oklahoma  a 
condition  of  affairs  demanding  such  vigorous  and 
courageous  work  on  the  part  of  official  entrusted  with 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  at  no  previous  period  had  so  great  a task 
been  imposed.  In  bringing  to  an  end  the  reign  of 
outlawry  in  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  criminal  officers  who 
deserves  unqualified  credit  and  honor  for  thorough 
efficiency  and  straightforward  service,  untainted  by  cor- 
ruption or  deviation  from  the  strictest  ideals  of  duty,  is 
Charles  P.  Colcord,  whose  record  as  a public  official  may 
perhaps  be  forgotten  in  the  light  of  his  latter-day 
activities,  which  have  been  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.  After  his  retirement  from  the  position  of 
sheriff  Mr.  Colcord  held  for  five  years  the  United  States 
prison  contract  at  Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital.  ’ ’ 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  in  1893,  Mr. 
Colcord  secured  large  land  holding  in  the  district  and 
established  business  interests  at  Perry,  the  judicial 
center  of  Noble  County  as  at  present  constituted.  In 
1898  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  City,  which  has  since 
continued  to  be  his  place  of  residence,  and  here  he  has 
achieved  large  and  worthy  success  in  connection  with 
industrial  and  general  material  progress,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  leading  capitalist  and 
most  prominent  citizen  of  the  metropolis  of  the  state, 
where  he  is  serving  as  a member  of  the  municipal  advis- 
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ory  board.  Mr.  Colcord  is  president  of  the  Colcord 
Investment  Company  and  the  Colcord  Park  Corporation, 
both  of  which  have  had  powerful  influence  in  fostering 
general  development  and  progress  in  Oklahoma,  and  his 
other  capitalistic  interests  are  of  broad  scope  and  im- 
portance. In  1908  he  erected  in  Oklahoma  City  the 
Colcord  Building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
attractive  office  buildings  in  the  city,  the  same  being  a 
fine  twelve-story  structure  of  thoroughly  metropolitan 
order.  He  organized  and  was  j)resident  of  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Oklahoma  City,  which  con- 
solidated with  the  State  National.  He  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  State  National  Bank  of  Oklahoma 
City,  and  he  is  still  a member  of  its  directorate,  besides 
which  he  is  president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Building 
& Loan  Association  and  a director  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Pair  Association.  Thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
high  civic  ideals  and  progressive  policies  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Colcord  has  been  one  of  its  most  active  and 
influential  members  and  he  served  as  its  president  in 
1914.  He  has  extensive  financial  interests  in  the  oil 
and  gas  fields  of  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

In  politics  Mr.  Colcord,  though  never  imbued  with 
ambition  for  political  preferment  of  official  order,  is  a 
stalwart  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party. 
In  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Eite,  as  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Consistory  of 
the  Valley  of  Guthrie,  and  he  is  affiliated  also  with 
Indian  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  holds  membership  also  in 
the  Men’s  Dinner  Club  and  the  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
representative  social  organizations  of  the  capital  city. 

In  September,  1884,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Colcord  to  Miss  Harriet  Seoresby,  daughter  of  Eev. 
Thomas  S.  Seoresby,  at  the  time  a resident  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  in  which  state  he  was  a pioneer  clergyman 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  there  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  1870;  he  was  descended  from  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Seoresby,  of  Whitby,  England,  who  was  a 
gallant  sea  captain,  who  made  several  voyages  in  search 
of  the  North  Pole  and  who  discovered  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  Seoresby  Land,  which  is  named  in  his  honor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colcord  have  six  children — Bay,  Mar- 
guerite, Caroline,  Sidney,  Cadijah,  and  Harriet.  The 
beautiful  family  home,  a center  of  much  of  the  repre- 
sentative social  activity  of  Oklahoma  City,  is  at  421 
West  Thirteenth  Street. 

( 

Thomas  W.  Shackle.  A native  son  of  the  West  and 
exemplifying  in  his  personal  career  its  typical  progres- 
siveness, Thomas  Weir  Shackle  has  been  identified  with 
the  drug  business  from  the  time  of  his  youth  and  is 
today  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  this  line  of  enter- 
prise in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  has  maintained  his 
residence  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  and  where  he 
now  owns  and  conducts  a finely  equipped  retail  drug 
establishment  of  essentially  metropolitan  order,  its  sub- 
stantial trade  being  founded  on  effective  and  careful 
service  and  on  the  unqualified  personal  popularity  of  the 
proprietor,  who  is  with  all  of  consistency  to  be  desig- 
nated as  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  business  men  of  the 
vigorous  young  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Shackle  was  born  at  Aledo,  Mercer  County,  Illinois, 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1869,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  Peter  F. 
and  Elizabeth  M.  (Weir)  Shackle,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  in 
Henry  County,  Illinois.  Doctor  Shackle,  who  has  at- 
tained to  the  venerable  age  of  eighty  years,  is  now  living 
virtually  retired  at  Columbus,  the  judicial  center  of 


Cherokee  County,  Kansas,  being  one  of  the  honored 
pioneer  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  state,  as  is  he 
also  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  His  devoted  wife,  who  en- 
dured with  him  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life,  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  They  became  the  parents 
of  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  three  of  the  num- 
ber are  yet  living,  Thomas  W.,  of  this  review,  having 
been  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Shackle  has  long  been  known  and  hon- 
ored as  a physician  and  surgeon  of  high  attainments  and 
as  one  who  has  labored  with  all  of  zeal  and  unselfishness 
in  the  alleviating  of  human  sufi’ering  and  distress.  He 
was  graduated  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College  and 
as  a young  man  he  established  his  residence  in  the  little 
frontier  village  of  Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  also  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a drug  store,  his  having  been  the 
prestige  of  being  the  pioneer  physician  and  druggist  of 
that  section  of  the  Hawkeye  State.  In  the  late  ’80s  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Columbus,  Kansas,  and  be- 
came there  also  a pioneer  in  his  profession  as  well  as  in 
the  conducting  of  a . drug  business.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  influential  citizens  of-  Columbus  during  the  long 
intervening  years,  and  has  been  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice since  1905,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
revered  pioneer  citizens  of  Cherokee  County,  his  political 
support  having  been  given  to  the  democratic  party  since 
his  young  manhood  and  both  he  and  his  wife  having  been 
active  in  church  work  until  his  loved  companion  and 
helpmeet  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal. 

Thomas  W.  Shackle  was  a child  at  the  time  of  the 
family  removal  to  Columbus,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
reared  to  adult  age  and  was  afforded  the  advantages  of 
the  public  schools.  When  but  twelve  years  of  age  he 
began  to  assist  in  the  compounding  of  medicines  in  his 
father’s  drug  store,  and  his  services  gradually  touched 
all  departments  of  the  business,  in  which  he  gained  accu- 
rate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  materia  medica 
and  all  other  details  of  the  drug  business  under  the 
effective  direction  of  his  father.  He  continued  to  be 
associated  with  his  father  in  business  until  he  had  at- 
tained to  his  legal  majority,  and  in  the  meanwhile  had 
passed  the  required  examination  and  become  a licensed 
and  registered  pharmacist  in  Kansas,  the  same  status 
having  later  been  given  him  in  Oklahoma  Territory  and 
Indian  Territory,  even  as  he  is  one  of  the  pioneer  regis- 
tered pharmacists  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Shackle  continued  his  residence  in  the  Sunflower 
State  until  1891,  when,  within  a short  period  after  the 
organization  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  he  came  to  Tulsa, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  April  of  that  year.  Here 
he  was  employed  as  prescription  pharmacist  in  the  drug 
store  of  John  M.  Morrow  until  the  1st  of  January,  1897, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in  an  independent 
way,  his  success  in  this  field  of  enterprise  having  been 
on  a parity  with  his  recognized  ability  in  a technical  way 
and  as  an  honorable  and  steadfast  business  man.  The 
civic  loyalty  and  progressiveness  of  Mr.  Shackle  were 
significantly  shown  in  1907,  the  year  that  marked  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  since  in  that  year 
he  erected,  at  113  South  Main  Street,  The  Shackle  Build- 
ing to  which  he  removed  his  drug  business.  Later  he 
sold  this  building,  and  in  1913  he  erected  at  922  South 
Main  Street  his  present  business  block,  which  is  of  con- 
crete block  construction  and  one  of  the  attractive  modern 
structures  of  Tulsa.  Here  he  has  his  finely  appointed 
drug  store,  which  caters  to  a significantly  large,  repre- 
sentative and  appreciative  patronage.  Mr.  Shackle  is  a 
prominent  and  honored  member  of  the  Tulsa  Druggists’ 
Association  and  actively  identified  also  with  the  Okla- 
homa State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  the  affairs  of 
which  he  has  been  prominent  and  influential. 
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Mr.  Shackle  has  at  all  times  given  his  co-operation  in 
the  furtherance  of  measures  and  enterprises  projected  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community  and  is  essentially 
literal  and  pul lie-spiiited  as  a citizen.  He  has  mani- 
fested no  predilection  for  political  office  but  accords  a 
staunch  allegiance  to  the  democratic  party  in  all  that 
concerns  general  governmental  and  state  affairs.  In  the 
time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Eite,  in  which  he  maintains  affiliation  with  Indian  Con- 
sistory, in  the  City  of  McAlester.  Ilis  basic  affiliation 
is  with  Delta  Lodge,  No.  425,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted 
Masons,  at  Tulsa,  where  also  he  is  a loyal  and  valued 
meml  er  of  Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  946, 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks,  besides  being 
identified  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

In  1905  Mr.  Shackle  wedded  Miss  Rosa  May  Dowell, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Kansas  and  whose  death 
occurred  at  her  home  in  Tulsa  in  the  year  1908,  she  being 
survived  by  one  son,  Clarence  Weir  Shackle.  In  1912 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Shackle  to  Miss 
Henrietta  Hardin,  a native  of  Meade  County,  Kentucky, 
and  she  is  the  popular  chatelaine  of  the  attractive  family 
home  in  Tulsa,  no  children  having  been  born  of  this 
marriage. 

Charles  L.  Orr.  The  ambition  and  determination  that 
have  self-reliance  as  their  basis  will  hold  as  insu]’’erable 
no  obstacles  that  may  obtrude  in  their  course,  and  this 
was  significantly  proved  in  the  case  of  the  present  popu- 
lar and  efficient  assistant  county  attorney  of  Pontotoc 
County,  for  it  was  largely  throuqh  his  own  efforts  that  he 
defrayed  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  obtaining  of  his 
higher  academic  and  his  professional  education.  Includ- 
ing the  peri'd  of  his  work  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  institution  Mr.  Orr  remained  a student  for  a total 
of  six  years  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1912  and 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1914.  He  has  teen  a resi- 
dent of  Oklahoma  since  his  early  youth  and  is  now  num- 
bered among  the  representative  younger  members  of  the 
bar  of  Pontotoc  County,  with  residence  and  official  head- 
quarters in  the  fine  little  Citv  of  Ada,  the  county  seat, 
his  tenure  of  h's  present  position  of  assistant  county  at- 
torney having  continued  during  virtually  the  entire  period 
of  time  since  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  a por- 
tion of  his  university  career  he  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  inst'tution,  at  other  times 
he  clerked  in  mercantile  establishments  at  Norman,  and 
through  still  other  worthy  mediums  of  employment  he 
further  added  to  the  financial  resources  that  made  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  his  education  and  the  attainment 
of  his  ambition  to  enter  the  legal  profession.  Oklahoma 
has  many  young  men  who  have  made  their  way  through 
school  by  their  own  initiative  and  efforts,  hut  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  few  of  the  number  who  have  thus 
pressed  forward  to  the  goal  of  their  desire  and  been 
mainly  self-dependent  during  so  long  a period  of  student 
application  as  did  Mr.  Orr. 

Charles  L.  Orr  was  born  at  Waxahachie,  Ellis  County, 
Texas,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1889,  and  is  a son  of  Dr. 
Charles  L.  and  Edna  (Forrester)  Orr,  who  now  maintain 
their  home  at  Eoff,  Pontotoc  County,  Oklahoma,  where 
the  father  has  teen  engaged  in  successful  practice  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon  for  the  past  decade.  Doctor  Orr  is 
a native  of  Texas  and  a representative  of  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneer  families  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  where 
he  initiated  the  practice  of  his  profession  after  his 
graduation  in  the  Louisville  Medical  College,  in  the 
metropolis  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  his  early  profes- 


sional career  as  a physician  and  surgeon  in  a pioneer 
period  of  the  history  of  Southern  Texas  he  made  a rec- 
ord not  surpassed  by  many  of  his  confreres  in  the  ad- 
min.stering  of  attention  to  the  wounds  of  men  who  were 
wounded  through  being  cut  or  shot  in  the  fights  and 
brawls  that  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  locality 
and  period.  The  Orr  family  was  founded  in  America 
prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  an  ancestor 
of  the  subject  of  this  review  was  one  Caj  tain  Orr,  who 
was  a gallant  captain  of  the  patriot  forces  engaged  in 
the  great  struggle  for  national  independence.  In  the 
maternal  line  Mr.  Orr  is  able  to  claim  direct  kinship  with 
the  family  that  produced  Thomas  Cailyle,  the  distin- 
guhhed  Scotch  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer  and 
also  that  produced  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  American 
Revolutionary  fame. 

The  eaily  educational  discipline  of  Charles  L.  Orr  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city.  Re- 
moving ^ith  his  family  to  Oklahoma,  he  was  reared  to 
maturity  in  Pontotoc  County  and  after  h's  graduation  in 
the  high  school  in  the  Village  of  Rett",  he  spent  a year 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  He  finally  completed  in  this  institution  a 
full  academic  or  literary  course  and  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  Bacdielor  of  Arts,  in  1912.  He  did  not 
abate  in  the  least  his  student  zeal  and  ambition,  but 
forthwith  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  law  department  of  the  university,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived in  1914  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  as  pre- 
viously noted  in  th  s context.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  June  of  the  last  mentioned  year  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Eoff.  In  January  of  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  assistant  county  attorney,  and  as  such  he  has 
since  given  efficient  service,  with  residence  at  Ada,  the 
county  seat. 

Mr.  Orr  is  found  aligned  as  a staunch  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  party  and  is  a member  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League  of  Oklahoma.  He 
is  identified  with  the  Pontotoc  County  Bar  Association 
and  the  Ollahoma  State  Bar  Association,  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  E])iscopal  Church,  South,  and  is  affi- 
liated with  the  Kappa  Sigma,  the  Phi  Delta  Phi,  and  the 
Pe-et  college  fraternities,  the  last  mentioned  being  an 
Indian  society  of  honorary  rank  in  the  senior  year  of 
the  course  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Orr  took 
an  active  and  influential  part  in  athletics  while  a stu-' 
dent  in  the  university  and  was  captain  and  manager  of 
the  baseball  team  of  the  institution.  He  made  a special 
study  of  economics  and  in  his  law  practice  has  given 
much  attenfon  to  public  utilities  and  the  legal  leatures 
pertaining  to  the  same,  his  professional  work  having  had 
much  to  do  with  this  special  line  of  practice.  He  still 
permits  his  name  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  eligible 
young  bachelors  in  Pontotoc  County.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Orr  has  three  brothers:  .Benjamin  F.,  who 
holds  a position  in  the  offices  of  the  Texas  Light  & 
Power  Company,  in  the  City  of  Dallas;  J.  Fred,  who  is 
engaged  in  business  at  Eoff,  Oklahoma;  and  Guy,  who 
remains  at  the  parental  home,  at  Eoff.  The  two  brothers 
first  mentioned  have  been  students  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Andrew  J.  Harter.  A prominent  place  among  the 
agriculturists  of  Woods  County  must  be  accorded  Andrew 
J.  Harter,  who  has  accumulated  a handsome  property  by 
hard  labor,  prudent  economy  and  business  shrewdness, 
and  who  is  now  occupying  a well  improved  farm  located 
3%  miles  southwest  of  Dacoma.  Of  late  years  he  has 
also  branched  out  into  financial  lines,  being  at  this  time 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Dacoma,  and  has  also  been  well 
known  in  public  affairs,  having  served  in  a,  number  of 
offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Mr.  Harter  was  born  October  21,  1848,  on  a fpm  in 
Carroll  County,  Indiana,  and  is  a sou  of  Lewis  and 
Catherine  (Mayer)  Harter,  natives  of  Virginia.  His 
father  was  born  in  1814  and  as  a young  man  removed 
to  Carroll  County,  Indiana,  where  he  [.a  sed  the  remain- 
iiio-  years  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  dying  m 
1869  in  moderate  circumstances.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Dunkard  Church.  Mr.  Harter  was  married  three 
times,  his  first  wife  being  Catherine  Mayer,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1835  and  who  died  in  18o2,  They 
became  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
namely:  John;  Martha,  deceased;  Martin,  deceased; 

Polly;  Moses,  deceased;  Andrew  J.,  of  this  notice;  and 
Elizabeth.  Mr.  Harter  was  again  marr;ed  in  1859  when 
united  with  Mary  Ann  Betts,  who  died  in  1867,  having 
been  the  mother  of  five  children:  Jacob;  David, 

deceased;  Nathan.;  and  a son  and  a daughter,  twins  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Harter  was  married  the  third  time, 
in  1868,  to  Lydia  H.  Humbert,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Andrew  J.  Harter  grew  up  amid  the  surroundings  of 
the  farm  and  passed  his  boyhood  days  between  attending 
the  public  schools  of  Carroll  County,  Indiana,  and 
assisting  his  father  in  the  operation  of  the  homestead 
farm.  He  received  somewhat  better  educational  advan- 
tages than  the  majority  of  farmers’  sons  of  his  day, 
comi-leting  his  schooling  at  Bourbon  College,  Bourbon, 
Indiana.  His  education  finished,  in  1869,  Mr.  Harter 
embarked  upon . his  career  as  a teacher,  and  shortly 
thereafter  went  to  Oregon,  where  for  three  years  he  had 
various  schools.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  returned 
home,  and  in  1874  engaged  in  business  at  Atwood, 
Indiana,  where  he  became  proprietor  of  a drug  stoie. 
This  business  he  conducted  until  1878,  when  he  went  to 
Kansas  and  again  took  up  farming  o" 
tract  in  Stafford  County,  and  there  resided  for  _ seventeen 
years.  He  became  one  of  the  substantial  and  influential 
men  of  his  community  and  in  1892  was  elect^  a member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Mr.  Harter  came 
to  Oklahoma  in  1895,  in  which  year  he  purchased  a tract 
of  land  in  Woods  County,  31/2  miles  southwest  of 
Dacoma.  Here  he  has  developed  an  excellent  property, 
all  now  under  cultivation,  on  which  he  does  scientific 
diversified  farming,  following  modern  ™eth°^ 
making  his  land  pay  him  in  full  measure  for  the  labor 
he  expends  upon  it.  He  has  also  been  successful  in  his 
operations  as  a stockraiser,  particularly  f 

which  he  ships  a large  number  annually.  _ Mr.  Harter 
bears  an  excellent  reputation  in  business  circles,  and  is 
honored  and  respected  not  only  for  what  he  is,  but  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Toiinty’s  growth  and  the  establishing  of  its  material 
prospCTity.  In  1908  he  became  connected  with  the 
Dacoma  Bank,  and  since  becoming  the  directing  head  of 
this  concern  has  made  it  one  of  the  sound  and  sub- 
stantial financial  institutions  of  Woods  County.  H 
operations  have  been  safe  and  conservative  and  h s 
depositors’  interests  have  at  all  times  been  closely 

’"'^OrMl'rch  5,  1874,  Mr.  Harter  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Melissa  Bowling,  who  was  born  May  1,  185o,  on  a 
farm  in  Piqua  County,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Eliza  (Bowman)  Bowling.  Mr.  Bowling  was  ^ 

1820  and  spent  practically  all  his  life  m the  Midd 
West  in  farming  pursuits,  passing  away  after  a long, 
active  and  useful  life,  in  1913,  aged  “nety-three  years. 
Mrs.  Bowling,  who  was  born  in  1837,  died  in  188.f.  fo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harter  there  have  been  born  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  namely : Mattie  Belle,  born  Decem- 

ber 9,  1874;  Claude  LeRoy,  born  March  27,  1877,  who 
died  January  5,  1894;  Thomas  Lewis,  born  June  10, 


1879,  died  July  20,  1890;  Edward  Ernest,  born  October 
18,  1881;  Lula  Maude  Grace,  born  October  7,  1884;  and 
Eva  Blanche,  born  October  25,  1888. 

John  T.  Owsley.  The  general  insurance  agency  of 
Mr.  Owsley,  who  is  an  underwriter  of  virtually  all  lines 
of  insurance  except  that  of  life,  has  gained  prestige  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  important  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  anotner 
agency  of  the  kind  in  this  vigorous  young  commonwealth 
that  has  developed  and  controls  as  great  a volume  of 
business  as  does  this  representative  institution,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  in  Suite  412-13  First  National 
Bank  Building  in  the  thriving  City  of  Chickasha,  the 
metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  Grady  County.  The 
career  of  Mr.  Owsley  has  been  one  distinguished  by 
remarkable  initiative  and  executive  ability  and  he  has 
proved  himself  a veritable  captain  of  industry,  the  while 
his  advancement  has  been  acnieved  entirely  tlirough  his 
own  eftorts.  Tiie  City  of  Chickasha  can  claim  no  more 
reputable,  straightforward  and  popular  business  man 
and  no  citizen  of  greatqr  civic  loyalty  and  public  spirit, 
so  that  consistency  is  observed  in  according,  in  this  his- 
tory, due  recognition  to  Mr.  Owsley. 

John  T.  Owsley  was  born  at  Magnolia,  Columbia 
County,  Arkansas,  in  the  year  1867,  and  is  a scion  of 
a colonial  American  family  of  distinguished  lineage,  the 
genealogical  line  tracing  back  to  Sir  Thomas  Owsley, 
who  bore  also  the  title  of  captain  and  who  evidently 
was  of  English  birth  and  ancestry.  This  distinguished 
ancestor  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  America  prior 
to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  supposition  is 
that  he  acquired  his  military  title  through  service  as 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  line  in  the  great  war  for 
national  independence.  In  a later  generation  another 
specially  distinguished  representative  of  this  family  was 
Hon.  William  Owsley,  who  served  as  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky and  who  was  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  state  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

James  R.  and  Jane  Antoinette  (Furlow)  Owsley, 
parents  of  him  whose  name  introduces  this  review,  were 
both  born  and  reared  in  Alabama,  where  their  marriage 
was  solemnized.  James  R.  Owsley  removed  to  Arkan- 
sas at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  and  there  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service,  as  a member  of  a gallant  Arkansas 
regiment  that  took  part  in  many  engagements  and 
made  an  admirable  record.  Mr.  Owsley  continued  his 
service  as  a loyal  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  until  the 
close  of  the  war  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  He  later  engaged  in  the  merchandise 
business  in  Arkansas,  in  which  state  he  continued  his 
residence  until  1901,  when  he  came  to  Chickasha,  Okla- 
homa, where  he  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
marble  business  and  where  he  is  still  alert  and  vigorous 
as  a man  of  affairs,  though  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
now  venerable  in  years. 

The  early  educational  discipline  of  John  T.  Owsley 
was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  his  native  state  and  was 
effectively  supplemented  by  a course  of  higher  study  in 
Bethel  College,  a well  ordered  institution  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  When  hut  ten  years  of  age  he  initiated 
his  association  with  practical  business  by  assisting  in 
the  general  store  of  his  father,  and  during  this  period 
of  service  as  a clerk  he  attended  school  only  three  months 
of  each  year.  Prior  to  attaining  to  his  leg.al  majority  Mr. 
Owsley  was  appointed  deputy  circuit  clerk  of  Columbia 
County,  Arkansas,  and  of  this  position  he  continued  the 
incumbent  five  years.  He  then,  in  1890,  assumed  an 
executive  position  in  the  Gate  City  National  Bank  of 
Texarkana,  Miller  County,  Arkansas,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  services  until  1892,  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
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the  position  of  general  utility  clerk  in  the  Texarkana 
National  Bank,  with  which  institution  lie  remained  seven 
years  and  rose  through  the  verious  grades  of  promotion 
until  he  became  its  chief  clerk.  In  1899  he  resigned 
his  position  and  engaged  in  the  fire-insurance  business 
at  Texarkana,  where  he  continued  his  association  with 
this  enterprise  for  three  years.  Within  this  period  ho 
became  interested  also  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
as  vice  president  of  the  Texas  Produce  Company,  his 
home  city  in  Arkansas  lying  near  the  line  between  that 
state  and  Texas  and  thus  gaining  its  title  of  Gate  City. 
In  1902  Mr.  Owsley  sold  his  insurance  business  and 
assumed  the  active  management  of  the  business  of  the 
Texas  Produce  Company,  which  he  served  in  this  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  its  vice  president,  for  the  period  of  seven 
years.  Within  this  time  he  effected  the  organiation  of 
the  Clay  Products  Company,  of  which  he  become  presi- 
dent, and  this  corporation  is  still  actively  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  pottery  and  other 
like  products,  with  headquarters  at  Texarkana,  Arkansas. 
In  1909  he  organized  the  Mexican  Tropical  Fruit  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  pi;esideut.  This  company 
placed  in  commission  a line  of  steamships  between  Port 
Arthur,  Texas,  and  the  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  bananas  and  other  tropical 
fruits  from  that  section  of  Mexico  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States.  The  company  leased  a number  of 
large  banana  plantations  in  Tabasco,  the  same  lying 
along  the  Griholm  and  affluent  rivers,  and  after  opera- 
tions had  been  carried  forward  about  eighteen  months 
the  company  was  forced  to  abandon  its  business,  owing 
to  disastrous  floods,  which  destroyed  all  the  banana 
plantation  and  practically  inundated  the  extensive  area 
of  land  through  which  the  company  was  operating. 

In  January,  1911,  after  disposing  of  the  most  of  his 
business  interests  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  Mr.  Owsley 
came  to  Oklahoma  and  established  his  residence  at 
Chickasha,  where  he  purchased  a half  interest  in  the 
Price  Insurance  Agency.  A few  months  later  he 
acquired  the  entire  control  of  the  business  and  the 
agency  has  since  been  conducted  under  his  name  and 
able  management,  the  while  . he  has  shown  great  dis- 
crimination, energy  and  progressiveness  and  placed  the 
enterprise  upon  a most  substantial  basis,  with  a busi- 
ness that  is  constantly  expanding  and  is  excelled  in  scope 
by  that  of  few,  if  any,  similar  agencies  in  the  state. 
As  a practical  insurance  man  of  fine  conceptions  of  the 
functions  and  benefits  of  fire  and  other  material  indem- 
nities aside  from  the  domain  of  life  insurance,  Mr. 
Owsley  has  a high  reputation  and  this,  with  his  careful 
and  honorable  methods  and  policies,  constitutes  his  best 
business  asset,  his  agency  being  representative  of  an 
appreciable  number  of  the  strongest  and  best  fire  insur- 
ance companies  operating  in  Oklahoma,  and  his  facilities 
also  being  unexcelled  in  the  underwriting  of  reliable 
insurance  against  tornadoes,  floods  and  other  material 
forces  that  may  cause  loss  or  destruction  of  property. 
Mr.  Owsley  is  a member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Local  Insurance  Agents  and  is  specially  active  and 
influential  in  the  affairs  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Insurance  Agents,  in  which  he  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

As  may  naturally  be  inferred,  Mr.  Owsley  is  found 
aligned  as  a staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  party  and  is  emphatically  loyal  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  civic  attitude.  In  the  time-honored 
Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite,  his  affilia- 
tion being  still  with  Arkansas  Consistory,  No.  1,  in 
the  City  of  Little  Eock,  the  while  he  still  retains  member- 
ship also  in  Sahara  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Paine  Bluff,  that 


state.  His  basic  York  Eite  affiliation  is  with  Texarkana  I 
Lodge,  No.  341,  at  Texfirkana,  Arkansas,  where  he  is  j 
affiliated  also  with  Texarkana  Lodge,  No.  399,  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  which  he  served  two 
terms  as  exalted  ruler.  In  his  native  City  of  Magnolia, 
that  state,  he  has  held  all  of  the  official  chairs  in  the  ; 
lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he  is  past  | 
chancellor,  and  he  is  identified  also  with  the  Sigma  Nu 
college  fraternity.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
Chickasha  Country  Club  and  was  chairman  of  its  golf  i 
committee  in  1915. 

In  December,  1891,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Owsley  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sharman,  daughter  of  j 
Eobert  E.  Sharman,  who  was  a pioneer  at  Magnolia,  ; 
Arkansas,  and  who  owned  and  conducted  the  largest 
and  most  important  mercantile  business  at  that  place. 
Mrs.  Owsley  was  srunmoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  1897, 
and  is  survived  by  two  children,  Sliarman  and  Hazel. 

John  V.  Cabei.l.  Since  the  spring  of  1910  Mr. 
Cabell  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  gives  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  general  civil  and  corporation  law,  and  his 
definite  success  attests  alike  his  personal  popularity  and 
his  admirable  equipment  for  service  as  an  attorney  and 
counselor,  his  well  appointed  offices  being  in  Suite  No. 
1014-17  Colcord  Building.  He  is  a man  of  fine  intel- 
lectual and  professional  attainments  and  is  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  legal  coterie  in  the  capital  city  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  the  fine  little  City  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
John  V.  Cabell  was  born  on*  the  15th  of  June,  1877,  and 
he  is  a son  of  Eev.  Benjamin  P.  Cabell,  D.  D.,  and  Ellen 
Douglas  (Patterson)  Cabell,  the  former  of  whom  passed 
to  the  life  eternal  in  September,  1909,  and  the  latter  } 
of  whom  is  still  living.  The  lineage  of  the  Cabell  family  | 
in  America  traces  back  to  Dr.  William  Cabell,  who  1 
emigrated  from  England  in  1741  and  established  his  resi- 
dence  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  paternal  great- 
grandfather of  the  subject  of  this  review  having  removed 
from  the  Old  Dominion  to  Kentucky  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  having  been  a pioneer 
in  that  state.  Eev.  Benjamin  F.  Cabell  was  born  and 
reared  in  Kentucky  and  was  a distinguished  clergyman 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  well  as  a 
prominent  and  influential  figure  in  connection  with  edu- 
cational  affairs  in  his  native  state.  He  was  graduated  ' 
in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  in  the  City  of  Dela-  . 
ware,  Ohio,  where  he  was  a classmate  of  Senator  Stone  i 
of  Missouri  and  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indian- 
apolis, former  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  He  ■> 
was  identified  with  educational  work  during  virtually  his  i 
entire  active  career  and  for  twenty  years  was  president 
of  Potter  College,  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  where  ; 
his  death  occurred  and  where  his  widow  still  maintains 
her  home. 

John  W.  Cabell  was  signally  favored  in  being  reared 
in  a home  of  distinctive  culture  and  refinement  and  his 
educational  advantages  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  of 
the  best.  At  Ogden  College,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1898  and 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Thereafter 
he  completed  a post-graduate  course  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  which  he  received 
in  1899  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  In  the  law 
department  of  the  same  institution  he  was  graduated 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1901,  and  after  receiving 
his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  with  concomitant  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  of  Tennessee,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Nashville 
about  two  years.  Thereafter  he  passed  about  eighteen 
months  in  travel  through  the  West,  especially  on  the 
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Pacific  coast,  and  in  1904  fie  came  to  Oklafioma  Terri- 
tory and  engaged  in  tfie  general  practice  of  law  at 
Ardmore,  Carter  County.  He  became  one  of  tfie  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  bar  of  that  county  but  in 
March,  1910,  fie  found  a broader  field  of  professional 
endeavor  by  establishing  his  residence  in  Oklahoma  City, 
where  fie  has  built  up  a substantial  practice  that  shows 
a constantly  cumulative  tendency,  as  he  is  indefatigable 
in  the  work  of  his  profession  and  has  established  an 
excellent  reputation  for  effective  service  as  an  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law.  Mr.  Cabell  has  identified  himself 
most  fully  with  Oklahoma  and  its  capital  city  and  is 
here  financially  interested  in  a number  of  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises. 

He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks;  and  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

In  July,  1912,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Cabell  to  Miss  Lula  Garrison,  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Ann  Garrison,  of  Oklahoma  City,  her  father  having 
lost  his  life  by  assassination  while  in  performance  of 
his  duty  as  sheriff  of  Oklahoma  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cabell  have  one  child,  Ellen  Ann. 

John  Arthur  Campbell.  In  the  City  of  Tulsa  can  be 
found  many  of  the  veterans  of  the  oil  industry,  and 
whose  experience  covers  every  oil  district  in  America,  if 
not  in  the  entire  world.  One  of  the  local  oil  operators 
and  producers  who  has  been  identified  with  practically 
every  phase  of  the  business  and  in  various  states  is  John 
Arthur  Campbell,  who  has  had  his  office  in  Tulsa  since 
June,  1913,  and  is  an  extensive  independent  operator. 

John  Arthur  Campbell  was  born  in  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  July  16,  1871,  the  third  of  five  living  children  of 
John  P.  and  Jane  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Campbell.  His 
father  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  and  his  mother  in  Ohio  and  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  John  P.  Campbell  was  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral merchandise  business  at  Cowrun  in  Washington 
County,  Ohio,  and  later  in  the  same  business  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  development 
of  the  oil  districts  of  Ohio.  In  early  life  he  had  voted 
with  the  whig  party  and  subsequently  was  a republican. 

John  A.  Campbell  received  his  education  from  the 
public  schools.  His  first  work  when  quite  young,  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  was  as  a farmer  and  farm  hand. 
He  worked  in  tobacco  fields,  and  was  also  a tobacco 
stripper  in  Ohio  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen.  Since  that 
time  his  activities  have  all  been  centered  about  the  oil 
industry.  He  began  as  a teamster,  later  sharpened  oil 
well  tools  and  then  had  some  experience  in  the  drilling 
of  wells.  He  helped  put  down  some  of  the  wells  in  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  began  as  an  oil  well  contractor,  fol- 
lowing which  he  engaged  in  the  oil  business  himself  as 
an  independent  operator.  His  experience  covers  the 
different  oil  districts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
from  those  states  he  came  to  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a republican  in  politics.  On  Septem- 
ber 23,  1896,  he  married  Miss  Clara  L.  Eake,  who  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Ohio.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Glen  and  Grace  C. 

Ambrose  C.  Weigher.  The  president  of  the  O.  K. 
Transfer  & Storage  Company  of  Oklahoma  City  is  one 
of  those  valiant  and  self-reliant  men  from  whom  success 
can  not  long  withold  her  hand,  and  he  has  been  in  the 
most  significant  sense  the  essential  medium  through 
which  he  has  worked  his  way  to  definite  prosperity. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  substantial  business  men  and  lib- 
eral and  progressive  citizens  of  the  capital  city  of  a state 


to  which  he  first  came  the  year  prior  to  its  creation  as 
a territory.  Mr.  Weicker  has  been  one  of  the  world ’s 
productive  workers,  has  ordered  his  course  with  unwav- 
ering integrity  of  purpose  and  well  merits  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellowmen. 

Ambrose  Claborn  Weicker  was  born  in  Mississippi 
County,  Missouri,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1861,  and  is  a son 
of  George  Otto  Weicker  and  Mary  Jane  (Lett)  Weicker, 
the  former  a native  of  Germany  and  the  latter  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  When  the  subject  of  this  review 
was  five  years  of  age  his  parents  transferred  their  resi- 
dence to  a farm  in  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  and  there 
he  attained  the  rural  schools  at  regular  intervals  until 
he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  in  the 
meanwhile  having  giving  effective  aid  in  the  work  of  the 
home  farm.  After  leaving  the  parental  roof  he  was 
employed  two  years  on  a farm  in  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  he  then  went  to  Leadville,  Colorado,  which 
mining  town  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  ambitious 
industrial  activities,  and  after  there  being  employed 
one  year  as  a workman  in  the  smelters,  he  returned 
to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  within  which  he  took  unto  himself  a wife  threp 
months  prior  to  the  celebration  of  his  twentieth  birth- 
day anniversary.  He  then  removed  with  his  wife  to  St. 
Clair  County,  that  state,  where  he  devoted  the  ensuing 
three  years  to  farming  and  sheep-raising,  his  ambi- 
tion ever  prompting  him  to  lk)rward  movement  and  to 
making  the  best  of  opportunities  presented.  The  next 
stage  of  Mr.  Weicker ’s  activities  was  at  Garden  City, 
Kansas,  and  after  having  there  been  employed  one  year 
as  driver  for  a transfer  company,  he  purchased  a horse 
and  wagon  and  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  on 
his  own  responsibility,  his  cash  capital  at  the  time 
of  initiating  this  independent  enterprise  having  been 
only  fifty  dollars. 

A year  later,  when  Oklahoma  Territory  was  opened 
for  settlement,  Mr.  Weicker  heard  the  voice  of  oppor- 
tunity and  decided  to  east  in  his  lot  with  the  pioneers 
of  the  new  territory,  to  which  he  came  in  .July,  1889, 
about  one  year  prior  to  the  formal  organization  of  the 
territory.  He  established  his  residence  at  Guthrie,  wliere 
he  found  remunerative  employment  with  a firm  engaged 
in  the  transfer  business.  In  1893  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  one  of  the  partners  and  after  continuing  the 
business,  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Weicker  & 
Fairfield,  for  three  years,  he  sold  his  interest  to  his 
partner  and  removed  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  brother,  Eobert  V.,  iii  the 
same  line  of  business.  The  enterprise  was  made  suc- 
cessful through  their  energy  and  close  application,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  four  years  Mr.  Weicker  disposed  of 
his  interests  in  Denver  and  came  once  more  to  Okla- 
homa, the  year  1900  having  thus  marked  the  establish- 
ing of  his  permanent  residence  in  Oklahoma  City.  Here 
he  purchased  the  business  of  G.  W.  E.  Chinn  & Sons 
and  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  substantial  enterprise 
conducted  under  the  title  of  the  O.  K.  Transfer  & Stor- 
age Company.  The  business  is  now  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000,  Mr.  Weicker  owning  95  per  cent  of 
the  stock  and  being  president  and  manager  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  is  the  largest  and  most  effectively  managed 
enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  s1;ate.  Concerning  his 
vigorous  and  effective  management  of  this  important 
business  the  following  pertinent  statements  have  been 
made ; 

‘ ‘ Since  Mr.  Weicker  assumed  control  of  the  O.  K. 
Transfer  & Storage  Company  the  history  of  that  cor- 
poration has  been  parallel  with  that  of  Oklahoma  City 
itself, — an  upward  march  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour. 
Upon  the  massive  wagons  and  vans  of  the  company  is 
painted  a handsome  picture  of  the  globe,  and  beneath 
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appears  tlie  inscription,  ‘The  world  moves;  so  do  we.’ 
\vnoever  comes  to  Oklnlioiiia  City  enlists  the  service 
of  the  O.  K.  Company  in  moving  the  household  effects  to 
the  new  home,  and  if  a resident  changes  location  it  is 
the  O.  K.  wagons  that  are  called  to  make  the  careful 
and  expeditious  transler,  lor  the  company  has  proved 
itself  in  every  sense  reliable  and  just  in  its  dealings. 
Though  somewhat  peripatetic  in  his  movements  before 
he  lound  the  exact  place  that  fitted  his  idea  of  the  real 
one  lor  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  business 
of  his  choice,  Mr.  Weicker  knew  when  he  came  to  Okla- 
homa City  that  he  was  finally  anchored  in  the  desired 
port,  and  the  progress  of  his  splendid  business,  which 
in  scope  and  importance  he  lias  made  second  to  no  other 
of  the  kind  in  the  West,  testifies  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment. 

“Theie  is  not  in  Oklahoma  City  to-day  a more  lucra- 
tive, and  more  carefully  and  systematically  conducted 
business  of  any  nature  than  that  of  the  O.  K.  Transler 
& Storage  Company,  and  in  every  detail  can  be  traced 
the  capable  directing  power  of  its  president.  Facing  the 
Frisco  Eailroad  Station  at  the  corner  of  First  and 
Hudson  streets,  is  the  mammoth  home  of  the  O.  K. 
Transler  & Storage  Company, — a fireproof,  reinforced- 
concrete  structure,  seven  stories  in  height  and  occupying 
a ground  space  75  by  120  feet  in  dimensions.  Within 
the  walls  ot  this  immense  building  are  afforded  the  best 
of  facilities  for  the  storage  and  safeguarding  without 
impairment  of  valual  le  household  goods  and  other  per- 
sonal effects,  and  all  patrons  realize  that  this  stead- 
fast and  popular  business  concern  will  take  better  care 
of  the  properties  entrusted  than  could  the  owners 
themselves.  ’ ’ 

Both  as  a citizen  and  as  a business  man  Mr.  Weicker 
has  high  standing  in  the  community.  He  is  a democrat 
in  politics,  is  a mernl  er  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevo- 
lent & Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  affiliated  with  all 
of  the  Mafonic  bodies  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  which  great 
fraternity  he  has  the  distinction  of  having  received  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Bite. 

At  Independence,  Missouri,  September  29,  1880,  was 
recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Weicker  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann 
Walker,  daughter  of  Andrew  J.  and  Polly  (Braden) 
Walker,  her  father  having  served  in  Quantrell’s  com- 
mand as  a Confederate  soldier  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Civil  war.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Weicker ’s  youth  was 
summoned  to  the  life  eternal  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1910,  and  of  their  three  children  the  eldest,  Marian 
Evah,  who  was  lorn  March  9,  1882,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years;  Eobert  Andrew,  born  July  7,  1890,  and 
Oliver  Francis,  born  September  26,  1898,  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  their  father’s  business. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1913, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Weicker  to  Mrs. 
Cora  (Storm)  Jordan,  who  had  come  to  this  city  in  1901 
and  who,  through  judicious  local  investments,  soon 
accumulated  an  appreciable  fortune  in  valuable  prop- 
erties. She  still  owns  in  her  own  right  the  modern  four- 
apartment  brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Harvey  streets,  as  well  as  several  fine  cottages  in  de- 
sirable sections  of  the  city.  The  family  home,  one  of 
the  attractive  residence  properties  of  the  capital  city,  is 
at  104  East  Fifth  street. 

Geoege  S.  March.  Among  the  men  who  have  been 
observers  of  and  participants  in  the  developments  which 
have  formed  the  history  of  Oklahoma,  one  who  has 
passed  through  many  interesting  experiences  both  in 
the  earlier  and  lawless  days  of  Indian  Territory  and 
the  young  state  and  in  its  later  period  of  civilization 
and  prosperity,  is  Hon.  George  S.  March,  former  judge 


of  Montague  County,  Texas,  and  now  a leading  member 
of  the  Marthall  County  bar,  at  Madill. 

The  March  ancestry  extends  back  in  this  country  be- 
fore the  Bevolutionary  war.  George  O.  March,  one  of 
the  Colonial  forelathers,  became  a book  publisher  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  Francis  A.  March,  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  became  the  father  of  Col.  Peyton  C.  March, 
who  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  maternal  grandmother  of  Judge  March — 
the  mother  of  Clementine  Elizabeth  (Sory)  March — ! 
still  lives  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  an  inter-  | 
esting  character  ot  the  maternal  ancestry  of  the  Judge 
was  Col.  Eobert  Haltom,  his  mother’s  uncle,  who  built 
the  first  courthouse  and  jail,  in  Busk  County,  Texas. 
A.  M.  March,  the  father  of  Judge  March,  who  was  a 
surveyor,  was  among  the  first  settlers  at  the  historic  site 
of  Spanish  Port,  on  Bed  Eiver,  just  over  the  river  from  | 
the  Indian  country.  There  he  made  settlement  in  1857, 
nine  years  after  he  had  made  his  advent  to  Texas  from 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  built  one  of  the  first  log  houses 
in  Busk  County.  Comanche  Indians  frequently  were  on 
the  war-path  in  that  day  and  the  log  houses  bore  “port 
holes’’  on  each  side,  being  thus  transformed  into  forts 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  against  the  hostiles. 
Mr.  March  was  a member  of  a party  ot  Texans  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  last  fight  with  the  Comanches,  at  Eagle 
Point,  Texas,  in  1876.  Twenty  years  later  he  died,  and 
his  body  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Montague, 
Texas. 

As  it  appears  in  retrospection,  the  cattle  range  epoch 
of  former  Indian  Territory  was  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating periods  of  this  section ’s  history,  and  tragedy 
frequently  split  the  even  trend  of  the  day’s  events. 
Judge  March  recalls  the  important  facts  of  a fight  which 
took  place  during  a roundup  at  Erin  Springs,  near  the 
present  Town  of  Lindsay,  in  1886,  between  two  rival 
forces  of  cattlemen,  when  his  father,  who  dealt  exten- 
sively in  cattle  in  that  section,  accused  one  Wyatt  and 
Curg  Williams  and  Frank  Murry  of  taking  unlawful  pos- 
session of  some  300  to  400  head  of  his  cattle.  Men  on 
both  sides  were  armed,  as  were  all  frontiersmen  of  these 
days,  and  twenty  to  thirty  men  were  engaged,  the  result 
being  that  four  or  five  were  killed.  The  after-effects 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time:  there  was  a peaceful 
division  of  the  herd  and  Mr.  March  secured  all  the  cattle 
that  he  had  claimed. 

The  early  education  of  Judge  March  was  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  Texas.  His  first  experience  as  a 
cowpuncher  was  secured  under  U.  S.  Joines,  now  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Ardmore,  who  was  a pioneer  ranch- 
man of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  ranch  was  situated  on 
Mud  Creek  and  from  it  drives  were  made  every  year 
over  the  Chisholm  Trail  into  states  of  the  North.  On 
one  of  these  drives  the  man  in  charge  of  the  herd  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  more  men  then  were  needed 
and  five  of  them  (among  them  Judge  March)  were  dis- 
charged in  a lonely  and  uninhabited  region  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  Indian  Territory.  These  men  set  out  on  their 
return  to  the  Spanish  Fort  country  of  North  Texas,  and 
their  lack  of  food  and  being  forced  to  eat  green  corn 
from  roasting-ear  patches  near  the  southern  end  of  their 
journey,  are  incidents  characteristic  of  the  hardships  of 
the  day.  The  annual  spring  roundups  on  Big  Valley 
were  among  the  chief  events  of  the  time  in  the  cattle 
country  and  many  a young  man  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  cowpnnching  degrees  while  learning  a new 
occupation  on  these  occasions. 

After  his  cowboy  days.  Judge  March  returned  to 
Texas,  furthered  his  educational  training  and  became 
a teacher  in  the  rural  schools.  Finding  himself  adapted 
to  this  vocation,  he  pursued  it  with  vigor  and  increasing 
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knowledge  and  later  taught  in  some  of  the  leading  schools 
of  North  Texas.  In  the  meantime,  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1890,  at  Montague, 
Texas,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  county  judge  ot 
Montague  County,  Texas,  and  as  such  was  ex-officio 
county  sui'erintendent  of  schools.  During  the  four  years 
he  filled  this  office  he  labored  with  Prot.  J.  M.  Carlyle, 
one-time  state  suiierintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Texas,  in  Lehalf  of  a law  creating  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  their  efforts  finally  resulted 
in  success.  For  twelve  years  Judge  March  was  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  Texas.  . 

Judge  March  returned  to  Oklahoma  in  1901,  being 
among°  the  throng  that  came  from  all  over  the  south- 
western country  and  made  up  the  population  of  the 
Town  of  Lawton,  which  was  established  during  that 
year.  Here  he  found  a return  to  the  era  of  lawlessness, 
and  after  the  brief  annals  of  the  new  city  had_  been 
stained  with  the  blood  of  many  murdeied  men,  he  joined 
the  lorces,  5,000  strong,  of  young  Robert  Goree,  a party 
which  marched  down  the  notorious  Goo  Goo  Avenue  and 
cleared  the  city  of  crooks  and  gamblers.  Later  Judge 
March  returned  to  Nocona,  Texas,  where  he  made  his 
home  after  retiring  from  the  judgeship  of  Montague 
County,  and  there  remained  until  1910,  when  he  settled 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Madill,  which  has  since  been  his 
residence  and  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He  has  taken  his 
place  as  one  of  the  most  forceful,  learned  and  thorough 
lawyers  of  the  Marshall  County  bar,  and  his  connection 
with  a number  of  important  eases  has  given  him  prestige 
and  attracted  to  him  a most  important  professional  busi- 
ness. Judge  March  served  one  term  as  city  attorney  of 
Madill  and  during  his  administration  the  city  hall  was 
erected  and  the  sanitary  sewer  system  installed.  In 
Marshall  County  he  became  a leader  of  the  organization 
at  Madill  that,  after  five  elections,  succeeded  in  securing 
the  courthouse  for  this  city,  the  election  being  won  by 
twenty-two  votes.  Later  a magnificent  courthouse  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  $75,000  and  Judge  March  was  the 
first  man  to  try  a ease  therein.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Marshall  County  Bar  Association,  ot  the  Madill  Com- 
mercial Club  and  of  the  Madill  Civic  League,  and  his 
fraternal  connections  include  membership  in  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Eebekahs  and  the  Wood- 
men’s Circle.  With  his  family,  he  belongs  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  While  the  days  of  lawlessness  have  passed, 
a glamour  sets  upon  the  country  to  this  day,  and  there 
is  an  interesting  and  singular  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the 
judge  who  passed  through  the  epoch  of  the  cattle  range 
and  who  finds  in  retrospection  the  material  for  many 
charming  stories. 

Judge  March  was  married  April  12,  1888,  at  Mount 
Enterprise,  Texas,  to  Miss  Margaret  Westfall,  and  they 
have  eight  children  living:  Miss  Lester,  who  recently 

completed  a course  at  Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chilli- 
eothe,  Missouri,  and  has  chosen  a business  career  for  her- 
self; and  Clyde,  Mona,  Marguerite,  Lucile,  George  S., 
Kathleen  and  John  Abe,  living  at  home.  Four  of  the 
eldest  have  made  perfect  records  in  attendance  and 
unusually  high  grades  in  the  public  school  and  two 
are  graduates  of  the  high  school.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  of  John  March  are:  John  S.,  who  for  thirty 
years  has  been  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Nocona,  Texas;  Mrs.  Clementine  E.  MeNew,  of  Okla- 
homa City;  Mrs.  Bhoe  Matlock,  widow  of  the  late  Judge 
Matlock,  of  Texline,  Texas;  E.  L.,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  been  a lawyer  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
Frankie  Hagler,  of.  Nocona,  widow  of  the  late  Will  Hag- 
ler;  W.  W.,  who  met  an  accidental  death  while  hunting 


near  Nocona  in  1909 ; and  Abe  and  A.  M.,  who  are 
pioneer  hardware  dealers  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Samuel  0.  Bopst.  In  the  history  of  pioneer  mer- 
cantile affairs  at  Bartlesville  there  are  three  names  that 
stand  out  consj)icuously  and  have  the  mOot  prominent 
associations  in  tne  minds  of  all  who  located  in  that  city 
ten  years  ago  or  more.  These  were  the  late  Samuel  O. 
Bopst,  George  B.  Keeler  and  William  Johnstone.  Their 
family  names  are  given  permanent  memorial  in  different 
ways  at  Bartlesville,  one  of  the  principal  business  build- 
ings bears  the  name  Bopst,  while  an  important  avenue 
has  the  name  Johnstone.  These  three  men  were  close 
friends,  and  were  associated  together  in  business  affairs. 
Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  they  were  primarily  Indian 
traders,  and  all  three  of  them  spoke  the  Indian  dialect 
and  tongues  as  well  as  the  Indians  themselves.  Tlie  late 
Samuel  Bopst  was  master  of  five  Indian  languages. 

Samuel  O.  Bopst  was  an  active  resident  of  Bartlesville 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  his  death  on  April  4,  1912,  that 
city  lost  not  only  one  of  its  pioneers  but  one  of  its  most 
useful  and  well  known,  citizens.  Samuel  O.  Bopst  was 
born  in  Atchison  County,'  Missouri,  in  1855,  son  of 
Othaniel  Boj  st,  who  with  his  wife  was  a native  of 
Germany,  and  the  German  language  was  the  tongue 
usually  spoken  in  their  home.  Othaniel  Bopst,  who  died 
in  Missouri  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  was  a merchant 
for  more  than  thirty  years  at  Nishna  in  Atchison  County, 
and  was  likewise  an  extensive  farmer.  Samuel  O.  Bopst 
was  one  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  spent  his 
early  life  on  a farm,  attended  the  public  schools  until 
eighteen,  and  learned  the  mercantile  business  in  his 
father ’s  store  at  Nishna. 

When  Mr.  Bopst  arrived  at  what  is  now  the  City  of 
Bartlesville  in  1884  he  found  only  a blacksmith  shop 
and  store  with  a few  rude  dwelling  houses  along  the 
Caney  Elver.  For  twelve  years  he  was  employed  in  the 
store  of  Johnstone  & Keeler,  and  subsequently  bought 
the  Johnstone  interest  and  was  first  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Keeler  & Bopst,  and  after  George  Keeler  sold 
out  to  C.  M.  Keeler  the  firm  then  became  Bopst  & Keeler. 
Mr.  Bopst  finally  bought  the  Keeler  intere>"ts  and  con- 
tinued as  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  until  he  sold  out 
about  a year  before  his  death.  He  succeeded  in  building 
up  the  largest  hardware,  implement,  furniture,  wagon 
house  in  Bartlesville,  and  when  he  sold  out  it  was  to  the 
Cherokee  Hardware  Company,  which  still  continues  this 
business,  now  established  for'more  than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Bopst  was  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest  oil 
operators  in  Northern  Oklahoma  until  ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  sell  out  his  interests  about  a year  before 
his  death.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Caney  Valley  Oil  & 
Gas  Company,  which  had  a notable  record  in  oil  produc- 
tion in  the  Bartlesville  district.  At  one  time  out  of 
forty-eight  wells  drilled  by  the  company  there  were  only 
two  dry  holes.  In  1908  Mr.  BopSt  erected  the  Bopst 
Building,  a fine  two-story  brick  block,  with  store  below 
and  offices  and  living  rooms  above.  This  building,  which 
is  one  of  the  monuments  to  his  enterprise,  stands  on 
.Tohnstone  Avenue  next  door  to  the  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

Mr.  Bopst  was  popular  in  all  classes  of  business  and 
social  circles.  He  was  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
and  also  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  gave  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  Masonry,  and  his  funeral  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  consistory  body  at  McAlester,  who 
came  to  Bartlesville  for  that  purpose  in  a special  char- 
tered ear.  The  fiineral  services  were  held  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 
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Mr.  Bojist  was  married  December  25,  Christmas  Day, 
1887,  to  Miss  Racia  Ham])tou,  wlio  w’as  born  June  8, 
1865,  in  Moultrie  County,  Illinois,  and  is  still  living  with 
lier  children  in  Bartlesville.  Mrs.  Bopst  when  a small 
child  was  brought  out  to  Kansas  by  her  parents  and 
four  years  later  they  located  in  Indian  Territory.  She 
is  a daughter  of  William  A.  and  Jane  (Rail)  Hampton, 
both  of  whom  died  in  Bartlesville.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  a carpenter  and 
contractor.  Mrs.  Bopst  was  one  of  a family  of  four 
daughters.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bopst  are: 
Roy  and  William  O.,  both  of  whom  live  at  home  with 
tlieir  mother;  Ella,  wife  of  Jack  Shaw  of  Bartlesville; 
and  Jennie,  wife  of  Morris  K.  Webber,  of  Bartlesville. 

Henry  E.  Asp.  A distinguished  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa bar,  Mr.  Asp  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
l)iofession  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  is  the  head  of 
the  representative  law  firm  of  Asp,  Snyder,  Owen  & 
Lybrand,  with  offices  in  Suite  Nos.  608-14  Terminal 
Building.  He  established  his  residence  in  Oklahoma 
in  the  year  following  the  creation  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment, and  is  thus  to  be  designated  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  lawyers  of  both  the  territory  and  the  state. 
Further  than  this  his  high  sense  of  civic  loyalty  and 
stewardship  has  made  him  a constructive  force  in  con- 
nection with  governmental  affairs  and  general  indus- 
trial progress  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  has  given  earnest 
co-operation  in  movements  and  enterprises  projected 
for  the  general  good  of  the  commonwealth  and  its  peo- 
ple, especially  valuable  having  been  his  influence  in  con- 
serving a due  portion  of  the  public  domain  for  the  pro- 
motion and  support  of  education.  He  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  and  has 
been  a leader  in  the  councils  of  the  republican  party  in 
Oklahoma  during  the  entire  period  of  his  residence 
within  its  borders. 

Henry  E.  Asp  was  born  at  New  Boston,  Mercer 
County,  Illinois,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  and  is  a 
son  of  John  A.  and  Christina  Asp,  both  natives  of 
Sweden  and  sterling  representatives  of  that  valuable 
Scandinavian  element  that  has  proved  a benignant  power 
in  connection  with  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
many  of  the  states  in  the  western  portion  of  our  great 
national  domain.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Asp  died  in  1857, 
when  he  was  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  his  father’s 
life  was  sacrificed  in  the  Civil  war,  so  that  virtually  he 
has  no  remembrance  of  either  of  his  parents.  He  was 
a child  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  removal  from  Illinois 
to  Iowa,  and  at  the  inception  of  the  Civil  war  his 
father,  John  August  Asp,  enlisted  in  an  Iowa  Regiment 
of  Engineers,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  front  and 
with  which  governmental  records  show  him  to  have  been 
a faitlifnl  and  valiant  soldier.  He  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg,  in  which  city  he  died  shortly  after 
it  had  capitulated.  His  vocation  after  coming  to  the 
United  States  was  that  of  a blacksmith,  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption  was  shown  with  all  of 
significance  when  he  laid  down  his  life  in  defense  of  the 
nation’s  integrity. 

In  1866  Mr.  Asp  was  taken  by  his  guardian  from  Iowa 
to  Illinois,  and  thus  he  was  reared  to  adult  age  in  his 
native  state.  He  began  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  when  a mere  boy  and  remained  with  his  guardian 
until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In 
the  meanwhile  his  privileges  and  educational  advantages 
had  been  of  meager  order  and  he  has  referred  to  this 
period  of  his  career  as  being  one  of  hard  work  and  hard 
knocks.  Alert  mentality  and  ambitious  purpose  were 
not,  however,  to  be  denied  their  legitimate  functions, 
and  to  such  determined  and  valiant  souls  success  comes 


as  a natural  prerogative.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
Mr.  Asp  initiated  an  apprenticeship  to  a trade  and 
later  he  was  enabled  to  complete  a one  year ’s  course  in 
a business  college.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  formulated 
definite  plans  for  his  future  career,  and  in  consonance 
with  his  ambitious  purpose  he  began  the  study  of  law 
under  the  preeeptorship  of  a prominent  attorney  at 
Winfield,  Kansas.  When  but  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
tried  his  first  case  and  he  has  been  engaged  in  active 
practice  since  that  time,  though  he  was  not  formally 
admitted  to  the  bar  until  he  had  attained  to  his  legal 
majority,  this  distinction  having  been  granted  him  in 
1878,  at  Winfield,  Kansas.  In  that  city  he  formed,  in 
1883,  a law  partnership  with  William  P.  Hackney,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hackney  & Asp,  and  they  continued  in 
active  general  practice  at  Winfield  untU  1890,  when,  a 
short  time  after  the  creation  of  Oklahoma  Territory, 
they  removed  to  Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital,  where 
their  effective  professional  alliance  continued  until  1-892, 
when  impaired  health  compelled  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Hackney  from  the  firm.  Mr.  Asp  then  formed  a pro- 
fessional alliance  with  James  R.  Cottingham,  under  the 
title  of  Asp  & Cottingham,  and  this  partnership  con- 
tinued, at  Guthrie,  until  1907,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
this  being  the  year  in  which  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
to  statehood.  Close  apidication  and  onerous  profes- 
sional responsibilities  had  made  severe  inroads  on  the 
physical  health  of  Mr.  Asp,  and  after  his  retirement 
from  the  firm  he  passed  one  year  on  a farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  recuperating  his  energies.  He  then  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Guthrie,  where  he 
remained  until  1912,  when  he  removed  to  Oklahoma  City, 
where,  on  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  present  and  prominent  law  firm  of  Asp, 
Snyder,  Owen  & Lybrand,  which  controls  a very  large 
and  important  law  business.  Mr.  Asp  has  appeared  in 
much  important  litigation  in  both  the  territorial  and 
state  courts  and  is  known  as  a careful,  steadfast  and 
resourceful  trial  lawyer  and  well  fortified  counselor,  as 
well  as  one  who  insistently  maintains  the  highest  appre- 
ciation of  professional  ethics  and  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  his  chosen  vocation.  From  1889  until 
1907  Mr.  Asp  had  charge  of  the  law  department  for 
Oklahoma  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road Company,  and  he  resigned  this  position  in  the 
latter  year,  when  his  law  partner,  Mr.  Cottingham,  was 
appointed  Oklahoma  solicitor  for  this  company.  While 
a resident  of  Guthrie  he  served  several  months  as  assist- 
ant United  States  district  attorney,  a position  which  he 
resigned  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  private 
law  business. 

Mr.  Asp  represented  the  Twenty-fifth  District  of 
Oklahoma  as  a delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  con- 
vention, in  1906,  and  was  assigned  to  membership  on 
the  judiciary  committee  and  the  legal  advisory  com- 
mittee. He  jjrepared  personally,  and  with  remarkable 
ability  and  circumspection,  the  draft  of  a complete 
state  constitution,  and  this  he  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion. He  and  his  supporters . made  such  a vigorous 
championship  of  the  measure  and  so  earnestly  urged  its 
adoption  in  its  entirety  that  they  became  known  under 
the  facetious  cognomen  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twelve  Apostles.  ’ ’ 
Mr.  Asp  had  much  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the  con- 
stitution that  was  finally  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
claims  to  statehood  and  he  loyally  supported  the  cause 
of  Oklahoma  until  the  desired  end  had  been  gained  and 
it  had  become  one  of  the  integral  commonwealths  of 
the  nation. 

Of  his  unremitting  and  zealous  efforts  in  securing  to 
the  new  state  the  full  benefits  from  the  school  lands 
high  commendation  was  given  by  Hon.  John  E.  Wil- 
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liams,  secretary  of  the  state  school  laud  commission,  in 
an  article  that  was  published  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
of  April  26,  1914,  and  the  following  extracts  from  the 
article  are  eminently  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this 
connection : 

“In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1893,  and  after  three 
great  openings  of  lands  to  homestead  settlement  with 
reservations  tor  public  schools  only,  it  was  found  by  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens,  notably  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Asp  and  Dr.  David  K.  Boyd,  the  latter  then  president 
of  the  State  University  of  Oklahoma,  that  soon  the 
public  domain  would  be  exhausted  and  that  we  would 
have  no  lands  reseVved  for  donation  to  the  future  state 
for  higher  education  and  public  buildings.  A bill  pro- 
viding for  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  was  then 
pending  before  Congress.  Asp  and  Boyd  appeared  in 
Washington  and  endeavored  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  reserving  Section  13  in  each  township  for 
higher  educational  purposes  and  Section  33  in  each  town- 
ship for  public-building  purposes,  but,  owing  to  stern 
opposition,  failed  to  secure  its  adoption  by  the  commit- 
tee on  territories.  Senator  Orville  H.  Platt,  of  Con- 
necticut, the  then  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  these  men  and,  sharing 
their  disappointment,  conceived  and  suggested  another 
plan  whereby  the  result  might  be  .wrought,  and  with 
his  own  hands  drafted  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  which 
authorized  the  president  of  the  United  States,  after 
making  in  his  proclamation  reservations  of  sections  16 
and  36  for  public  schools,  ‘to  make  such  other  reser- 
vation of  lands  for  public  purposes  as  he  may  deem 
wise  and  desirable.’  This  act  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  on  the  last  day  of  his  term,  March  3, 
1893. 

“Upon  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland  Mr. 
Asp  and  Dr.  Boyd  interceded  with  him  along  the  lines 
of  securing  additional  reservations  of  land  for  higher 
educational  and  public-building  purposes.  The  result 
was  that,  on  August  19,  1893,  President  Cleveland  issued 
his  proclamation  opening  the  six-million  acre  strip  to 
homestead  settlement,  reserving  Section  13  in  each  town- 
ship, where  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  university, 
agricultural-college  and  normal-school  purposes;  also 
Section  33  in  each  township,  where  not  otherwise  re- 
served, for  public  buildings.  These  two  reservations 
were  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  congress,  and  were 
approved  by  that  body  May  4,  1894.  ’ ’ 

For  his  effective  interposition  in  the  above  connec- 
tion the  State  of  Oklahoma  must  owe  to  Mr.  Asp  a per- 
petual debt  of  gratitude  and  commendation,  and  in 
many  other  ways  has  he  manifested  his  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  all  that  touches  the  present  and  future  wel- 
fare of  the  state  of  his  adoption. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Asp  has  completed  the 
circle  of  the  York  Eite  and  received  also  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite, 
in  Oklahoma  Consistory  No.  1,  Valley  of  Guthrie.  He 
is  also  a member  of  the  adjunct  organization,  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  and  his  wife  are  communicants  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  capital  city 
their  attractive  home  is  at  416  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

In  the  year  1880  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Asp  to  Miss  Nellie  M.  Powers,  daughter  of  Nathan  M. 
and  Ellen  M.  Powers,  of  Winfield,  Kansas.  They  have 
no  children  save  an  adopted  son. 

Joseph  Carl  Gregg.  One  of  the  active  members  of 
the  present  city  government  of  Tulsa,  Joseph  C.  Gregg 
has  been  the  leading  factor  in  supplying  that  city  with 
wholesome  and  clean  amusement,  and  at  different  times 
has  been  proprietor  of  perhaps  half  a dozen  theaters  in 


the  city.  He  is  still  in  the  business,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  citizens  of  Tulsa. 

Josejrh  Carl  Gregg  was  born  at  Nashville,  Washington 
County,  Illinois,  April  24,  1881,  a son  of  Park  E.  and 
Lou  (Anderson)  Gregg.  Both  parents  were  born  in 
Indiana  and  are  still  living,  and  all  their  six  children  are 
alive,  Joseph  C.  being  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  His 
father  was  for  a number  of  years  a contractor  and  builder 
at  Oakland  City,  Indiana,  moving  next  to  Nashville, 
Washington  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  in  the  grocery 
trade,  and  continued  the  grocery  business  at  Belton, 
Missouri.  He  finally  removed  out  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, continued  merchandising  for  a time,  and  in  1907 ' 
located  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  After  spending  four 
years  in  that  city  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  now 
living  retired.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  politics  a democrat. 

Josex>h  C.  Gregg  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Missouri  and  Los  Angeles,  California.  His  first  work 
for  wages  was  driving  a milk  wagon  in  Los  Angeles.  In 
1906  he  came  to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  and  for  a time  was 
identified  with  the  restaurant  business.  In  1907  he  be- 
came special  agent  for  the  -Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe 
Eailroad  Company  at  Guthrie,  and  continued  in  the  rail- 
way service  until  1910.  In  that  year  he  took  up  the 
general  theater  and  moving  picture  business  at  Enid, 
and  opened  the  Wonderland  Theater,  which  he  conducted 
for  about  two  years.  Since  then  Mr.  Gregg  has  been  in 
Tulsa,  and  at  different  times  has  opened  the  Wonder- 
land, the  Yale,  the  Palace,  the  Orpheum  and  the  Lyric 
theaters.  All  these  he  has  since  sold  except  the  Lyric, 
which  he  still  manages. 

In  April,  1914,  Mr.  Gregg  was  elected  city  commis- 
sioner of  finance  and  revenue,  and  is  giving  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  this  department  of  the  city’s  gov- 
ernment. He  is  a democrat  in  politics,  affiliated  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  O. 
E.,  and  with  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  In  1909  Mr. 
Gregg  married  Cora  Coleman.  She  was  born  in  Marietta, 
Kansas.  Their  two  children  are:  Ealph  and  Margaret. 

Veris  E.  McInnis.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  to  meet; 
in  a community  as  full  of  men  restless  to  reach  still 
higher  successes,  whether  in  business,  or  jiolitical  or  pro- 
fessional life,  as  Oklahoma  City  undoubtedly  is,  men 
who  have  worked  their  way  to  position  and  independence 
over  the  hard  and  tedious  self-made  road.  In  this  class 
is  found  Veris  E.  McInnis,  a lawyer  of  standing  at  the 
Oklahoma  bar,  and  a man  who  has  worked  his  way  up 
through  a collegiate  and  university  training,  over  the 
rough  paths  that  must  be  traveled  by  the  young  prac- 
titioner,^ to  a place  of  recognition  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  McInnis  was  born  at  Montieello,  Mississippi,  in 
1880,  and  is  a son  of  William  F.  and  Caroline  (O’Mara) 
McInnis.  The  American  ancestors  of  the  family  were 
David  M.  and  E'achel  Eebeeca  McInnis,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1780,  and  in  1814  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  a company  of  118  per- 
sons, which  landed  in  Virginia,  but  later  formed  a small 
colony  in  North  Carolina.  There  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McInnis 
reared  a family  of  eleven  children.  The  grandfather  of 
Veris  E.  McInnis  was  a Mississippi  planter  prior  to  the 
war  between  the  South  and  the  North,  and  when  hostili- 
ties broke  out  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy, 
was  accepted,  and  served  bravely  and  faithfully  as  an 
officer  throughout  the  war,  in  which  several  of  his  sons, 
uncles  of  Veris  E.  McInnis,  were  also  engaged. 

William  F.  McInnis  was 'born  in  Mississippi,  there 
grew  to  manhood,  and  early  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  He  was  a man  of  good  business  talents, 
and  until  1890  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  at  Mon- 
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ticello,  being  aleo  prominent  in  public  affairs  and  for 
some  time  serving  as  postmaster  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  In  1890  Mr.  Mclnnis  went  to  McKinley,  Texas, 
where  he  spent  five  years  in  business,  and  in  1895  went 
to  Sherman,  Texas,  there  carrying  on  successful  activities 
until  his  death,  August  14,  1910.  Mrs.  Mclnnis,  also 
a native  of  Mississippi,  still  survives  the  father. 

While  attending  the  public  schools  of  Texas,  Veris 
E.  Mclnnis  formed  the  decision  that  his  would  be  a 
professional  career,  and  that  his  training  therelor  should 
come  abotit  through  his  own  efforts.  Accordingly  he 
learned  stenography  and  shorthand,  applying  himself  so 
’earnestly  to  learning  these  vocations  that  when  he  was 
still  a lad  of  fifteen  years  he  was  doing  stenographic 
work,  with  the  receipts  for  which  he  was  alle  to  take 
the  literary  course  at  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Texas. 
He  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1899  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Mclnnis  pursued  his  law 
course  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law  School,  Austin, 
Texas,  being  graduated  from  that  institution  with  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1902,  and  while  there 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  stenographer  for  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  university. 

Being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation, Mr.  Mclnnis  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Sherman,  in  partnership  with  A.  L.  Beaty, 
which  firm  subsequently  became  Smith  & Beaty  and  later 
Smith  & Wall.  Mr.  Mclnnis  left  Texas  in  1906,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Frisco  Eailroad  Company,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1907  held  the  position  of  traveling 
claim  agent  of  the  law  and  claim  department  in  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Kansas  and  Missouri.  On  January  1,  1908, 
Mr.  Mclnnis  located  permanently  at  Oklahoma  City, 
in  charge  of  the  personal  injury  claims  of  the  Frisco 
lines  in  Oklahoma,  but  in  1909  gave  up  this  office  to 
devote  himself  to  his  regular  practice,  which  he  has  con- 
tinued successfully  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Mclnnis 
maintains  offices  at  No.  232  American  National  Bank 
Building.  He  practices  in  all  the  courts  and  has  been 
successfully  connected  with  several  eases  that  have  at- 
tracted attention  and  have  given  him  prestige  in  his 
calling. 

Mr.  Mclnnis  is  a member  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  (South- 
ern) fraternity  and  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Golf  and 
Country  Club.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  he  attends  with  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Mr.  Mclnnis  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  No.  1214 
North  Broadway  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

John  F.  Moyer,  From  many  states  and  nations  came 
the  pioneer  white  settlers  of  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
majority  of  them,  except  the  missionaries,  were  from 
the  old  South.  It  is  probably  true  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  white  men  who  have  become  intermarried  citizens 
were  originally  Southerners,  notwithstanding  a goodly 
admixture  of  those  of  Northern  parentage.  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  a melting  pot  of  its  own  in  the  creation  of 
a new  citizenship  as  regards  white  men. 

The  case  of  John  F.  Moyer,  a prominent  live  stock 
dealer  and  rancher  at  and  near  Antlers,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  speech,  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  other  regions  were  either  abandoned  or  thrown 
into  the  pot  to  form  parts  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
new  race  of  Indian  Territory.  Mr.  Moyer ’s  parents 
were  English  people  and  natives  of  Canada.  They  came 
to  the  United  States  in  an  early  period  and  settled  in 
Michigan,  where  Abram  Moyer  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business.  Later  they  lived  in  Southwest  Missouri.  John 
Moyer  at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  a 

shingle  mill. 


At  nineteen  he  entered  the  Indian  Territory,  lost 
himself  in  a measure  from  the  outside  world,  and  for  j 
nearly  thirty-five  years  has  been  an  integral  jjart  of 
the  life  of  this  interesting  region.  Very  necessary  to 
this  region  was  the  blood  of  such  ancestors  as  were 
his,  since  the  form  of  civilization  and  manner  of  progress 
would  not  have  been  properly  balanced  under  Southern 
influence  alone.  The  formative  period  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory history  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Moyer  figured.  It 
was  the  period  in  which  ideals  of  other  regions  were 
thrown  to  the  winds  that  swept  through  the  timbered 
mountain  valleys,  and  in  which  custcjms  of  other  times 
and  places  were  forgotten.  Brain  and  brawn  and  some 
measure  of  education  were  the  prime  factors,  and  that 
man  counted  for  most  who  had  ability  to  accomplish 
something. 

It  was  rather  by  accident  that  John  Moyer  became 
a citizen  of  Indian  Territory.  Eiver  excursions  from 
Little  Eock  to  Fort  Smith  were  frequent  in  the  early 
’80s  and  of  particular  interest  because  Fort  Smith  was 
then  regarded  as  a frontier  community.  Into  that  town 
came  all  manner  of  Indians  and  all  manner  of  white 
men  from  the  Indian  Territory.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  Indian  Territory,  the  court 
being  presided  over  by  Judge  Parker. 

The  excursion  steamer  that  brought  Moyer  to  Fort 
Smith  left  him  there,  and  he  had  not  meant  that  it 
should  be  so.  'While  viewing  the  interesting  sights 
of  the  town  he  talked  with  a man  who  had  driven 
there  in  a wagon  from  Savannah,  Indian  Territory,  a 
place  situated  in  the  coal  mining  region.  The  man 
said  he  was  looking  for  some  one  to  make  the  return 
journey  with  him.  Here  was  a chance  for  adventure, 
and  Moyer  seized  it.  Having  fifty  dollars  in  money, 
he  bought  some  overalls  and  a cotton  shirt,  and  the 
following  day  the  journey  to  Savannah  began.  Having 
had  no  experience  in  mining  he  remained  but  a few 
days  at  Savannah  and  then  set  out  for  Stringtown  where 
he  had  heard  the  lumber  industry  was  developing.  He 
knew  that  business.  At  Stringtown  he  worked  at  a mO] 
owned  by  Sam  Scratch,  but  remained  only  a short  time 
when  he  went  to  Atoka,  and  found  employment  there 
for  two  years.  While  at  Atoka  he  attended  Sunday- 
school  in  the  pioneer  Baptist  Church  that  Doctor  Mur- 
row  had  erected  and  that  venerable  missionary  was  his 
Sunday  school . teacher. 

At  that  time  Colonel  Nelson,  a fullblood  Choctaw 
and  a preacher  of  the  Methodist  faith,  was  running  a 
store  at  a postoffice  called  Nelson  in  what  is  now  Push- 
mataha County.  Nelson  needed  a clerk  in  his  store  and 
Moyer  was  employed.  He  crossed  the  mountain  country 
and  at  Nelson  settled  in  a community  that  was  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  fullbloods.  He  soon  learned  enough 
of  the  Choctaw  language  to  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
remained  there  until  the  Town  of  Antlers  was  platted. 
Colonel  Nelson  moved  his  store  to  Antlers  and  Moyer 
came  with  him.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  on  his  own  account. 

As  a pioneer  of  the  Town  of  Antlers  Mr.  Moyer 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Antlers  National 
Bank  and  has  been  a director  of  that  institution  ever 
since.  Associated  with  him  in  the  organization  were 
Captain  La  Seureur,  W.  P.  Cochran,  S.  J.  Newcomb, 
William  Fletcher  and  Miss  Octavia  La  Seureur.  Eight 
miles  northeast  of  Antlers,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
Mr.  Moyer  has  his  fine  ranch,  and  he  raises  and  deals 
extensively  in  cattle  and  horses  and  grows  feed  and  puts 
up  large  quantities  of  hay.  His  own  allotments  as  an 
intermarried  citizen  were  selected  in  the  Chickasaw 
country  and  are  in  what  is  now  Carter  County. 

Meantime,  in  1886,  Mr.  Moyer  married  Mary  Jane 
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Ellis.  She  was  of  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  blood.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  home  of  Col- 
onel Nelson  and  by  Colonel  Nelson  in  his  magisterial 
capacity.  To  this  marriage  were  born  four  children, 
and  the  only  one  now  living  is  Grover  S.,  aged  sixteen. 
Mrs.  Moyer  died  in  1902.  Two  years  later  he  married 
Daisy  Tucker.  Their  two  children  are  Mary  Euth,  aged 
ten,  and  Lucile,  aged  seven.  Mr.  Moyer  has  three 
brothers  and  one  sister:  James,  W.  E'.  and  E.  A.  Moyer, 
all  of  whom  live  at  Moyer  Spur  in  Pushmataha  County, 
the  first  two  being  in  the  livestock  business  and  the 
last  in  the  drug  business;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Esther  Nichols, 
widow  of  a railroad  man  and  living  at  Harrison,  Arkan- 
sas. Abram  Moyer,  the  father  of  these  children,  was 
for  many  years  a successful  lumberman,  came  into  Indian 
Territory  to  engage  in  that  industry  about  1884,  and  now 
lives  retired  at  Antlers.  Mr.  John  F.  Moyer  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Eaisers  Association. 

Fred  McDaniel.  The  appointment  of  Fred  McDaniel 
as  postmaster  of  Bartlesville  on  February  13,  1913,  was 
a well  deserved  honor  bestowed  upon  one  of  the  native 
sons  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  and  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  public  spirited  and  successful  of  Bartles- 
ville’s business  men.  Fred  McDaniel  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  life  of  Bartlesville  since  the  beginning 
of  that  city’s  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity. 

Fred  McDaniel  was  born  near  Fort  Gibson  in  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation,  April  14,  1872,  a son  of  Walter  and 
Jane  (Vann)  McDaniel.  His  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry  but  with  an  important  intermingling  of 
Cherokee  blood,  while  the  mother  was  of  pure  Cherokee 
stock.  Fred  was  their  only  child,  and  about  a year  after 
his  birth  his  mother  died  and  his  father  married  again, 
but  died  when  he  was  six  years  old.  Both  the  children 
of  the  second  marriage  are  also  deceased. 

Fred  McDaniel  spent  his  childhood  largely  in  the  home 
of  an  aunt  near  Tahlequah,  and  finished  his  education  in 
the  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum  near  Pryor  Creek  in  1888. 
For  a man  who  has  reached  commendable  distinction  in 
later  years  he  overcame  many  disadvantages  and  hard- 
ships as  a boy.  He  worked  on  farms  and  in  stores  and 
at  any  legitimate  occupation  until  1894,  and  in  that  year 
became  deputy  district  clerk  at  Claremore.  In  1897,  on 
leaving  that  oflSce,  he  found  emnloyment  in  a store  at 
Talala  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Eogers,  and  early 
in  1900  located  at  Bartlesville.  His  first  year  in  that 
city  was  in  the  employ  of  George  B.  Keeler  in  the 
merchand’se  business,  and  he  has  since  brought  the  score 
of  his  activities  and  has  been  prominent  as  a real  estate 
man,  in  insurance  fields,  also  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
and  in  polit’cal  life.  He  established  at  Bartlesville  the 
Eed  Cross  Pharmacy,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
First  Nat’onal  Bank,  the  Bartlesville  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works  and  the  Bartlesville-Dewey  Interurban 
Company.  As  a real  estate  man  he  orened  McDaniel 
Addition  comprising  eighty  acres  in  Southern  Bartles- 
ville. 

While  successful  as  a business  man  Mr.  McDaniel  has 
also  been  a man  of  leadership  in  local  politics.  In 
1903  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bartlesville  and  served 
four  consecutive  one-year  terms,  and  in  1908  was 
re-elected  for  two  years,  but  served  only  1%  years 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  commission  form  of 
government.  As  a former  Cherokee  citizen  he  was 
selected  as  a member  of  the  commission,  with  E.  L. 
Cookson  and  W.  W.  Hastings  as  associates,  which  during 
1906-07  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  steps  preparatory  to  statehood.  In 


the  democratic  party  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
County  Campaign  Committee  and  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  democrats  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma.  He 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  as  postmaster  at  Bartles- 
ville on  March  16,  1915.  The  Bartlesville  office  is  a 
first  class  office. 

Mr.  McDaniel  is  a York  and  Scottish  Eite  Mason  and 
a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  affiliates  with 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  first 
wife  was  Miss  Ella  Musgrove,  and  his  one  child,  Fred- 
erick William,  comes  from  that  union.  In  November, 
1908,  he  married  Miss  Eosanna  Harnage,  a native  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  a son  was  born  by  the  second 
marriage,  F.  Maser  McDaniel,  born  in  1909. 

Benjamin  Nelson  Woodson.  Probably  few  of  the 
men  of  Oklahoma  who  have  been  so  uniformly  successful 
in  varied  lines  of  activity  have  found  the  time  to  so 
generously  devote  to  the  welfare  of  their  communities 
than  has  Benjamin  Nelson  Woodson,  who  at  various 
times  in  his  career  has  been  lawyer,  jurist,  legislator, 
agriculturist,  prominent  politician  and  able  journalist, 
and  who.  at  this  time,  is  'editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Walters  New  Era,  at  Walters.  Mr.  Woodson  was  born 
at  Houston ville,  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  February  25, 
1850,  and  is  a son  of  James  P.  and  Mary  (Ison)  Wood- 
son. 

James  P.  Woodson  was  born  in  Eockingham  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1818,  and  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  went  to  Casey  County,  Kentucky.  Later  he 
moved  to  Lincoln  County,  in  the  same  state,  and  in  1854 
went  to  Honey  Grove,  Texas,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life,  dying  in  1892.  He  was  a hardware  merchant 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  through  good 
business  ability  and  steady  industry  accumulated  a satis- 
fying competence.  In  early  life  a whig,  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  republican  party  he  gave  it  his  supjport, 
and  his  religious  views  were  those  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  of  which  he  was  a lifelong  member.  He 
was  a Mason.  During  the  Civil  war  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  but  saw  no  active  service.  Mr.  Woodson 
married  Miss  Mary  Ison,  who  was  born  in  Garrett 
County,  Kentucky,  in  1819,  and  she  died  at  Honey  Grove, 
Fannin  County,  Texas,  in  1891.  Eleven  children  were 
born  to  them,  namely:  Martha  Ann,  Bettie  and  Jennie, 

who  are  all  decea'-ed;  Emma,  who  married  .lames  Boone, 
a retired  contractor  and  builder  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Virginia,  widow  of  the  late  George  Daley,  a druggist, 
residing  in  California;  Benjamin  Nelson,  of  this  notice; 
James,  deceased,  who  at  the  time  of  his  demise  was 
holding  a position  in  the  state  auditor’s  office,  at  Austin, 
Texas;  Lorena,  who  is  the  widow  of  Joseph  Kendell,  an 
educator  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Normal  at  Denton,  Texas,  Mrs. 
Kendell  being  now  a resident  of  Dallas,  Texas;  John  T., 
who  is  a merchant  of  Childress  County,  Texas;  Eobert, 
who  is  a merchant  of  Era,  Colorado;  and  William,  who 
died  in  infancy. 

Benjamin  Nelson  Woodson  belongs  to  a family  which 
originated  in  England  and  came  to  the  Virginia  Colony 
in  1620.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  school  at  Honey  Grove,  Fannin  County,  Texas, 
and  was  subsequently  graduated  from  Pritchett  College, 
Glasgow,  Missouri,  in  1875,  receiving  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. Later  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1876,  at  which  time  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Junior, 
was  sworn  in,  although  a graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Eeturning  to  Honey  Grove,  Texas,  Mr.  Woodson 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  was  elected  state’s 
attorney  for  Fannin  County,  an  office  which  he  retained 
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for  two  terms.  On  April  22,  1889,  he  removed  to  Okla- 
homa City  and  engaged  ir.  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
remaining  there  for  tivei  years  with  a full  measure  of 
success.  He  was  the  representative  of  Texas  on  the 
famous  committee  of  fourteen  that  was  selected  at  a 
mass  meeting  in  Oklalioma  City  to  survey  and  lay  off 
the  city  into  lots  and  blocks,  streets  and  alleys,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  ])ublic  affairs  of  the  city  until 
he  left  for  Kay  County.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  settled  the  contest  on  the  Gault  80  of  the 
city.  In  1893  he  went  to  the  Cherokee  Strip,  where  he 
was  appointed  county  judge  by  Governor  Eenfrow,  a 
capacity  in  which  he  acted  to  the  end  of  the  term  and 
lived  there  for  seven  years,  and  in  1901  came  to  Kiowa 
County,  Oklahoma,  where  he  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Hobart.  While  there  he 
was  honored  by  election  to  the  last  Territorial  Senate, 
the  twelfth  session,  in  which  he  represented  Kiowa  and 
Washita  counties,  in  1904.  After  five  years  in  Kiowa 
County,  Mr.  Woodson  removed  to  a ranch  and  piroved 
up  a homestead  in  the  south  end  of  Greer  County,  which 
afterwards  became  Jackson  County,  this  property 
being  situated  nine  miles  from  Altus.  He  was  there 
elected  county  judge  in  1911  and  served  as  such  two 
years,  and  January  1,  1913,  came  to  Walters  and  pur- 
chased the  Walters  New  Era,  a democratic  organ  which 
had  been  founded  in  1901  by  J.  A.  Stockton.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  been  attained  by  Mr.  Woodson  in  his 
journalistic  work  would  seem  to  prove,  as  claimed  by 
many,  that  editors,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made.  The 
qualities  which  make  a successful  journalist  are  inbred 
and  no  amount  of  study  can  supply  the  lack  of  a keen- 
ness of  observation,  acute  perceptions  of  the  tastes  of 
the  public,  and  accurate  judgment  on  matters  treated 
in  various  newspaper  departments.  While  it  has  a 
respectable  foreign  list,  the  New  Era  circulates  princi- 
pally in  Cotton  and  the  neighboring  counties,  and  is  the 
democratic  organ  of  Cotton  County,  as  well  as  the  official 
city  paper  of  Walters.  The  commodious  and  well- 
equipped  offices  are  located  on  Broadway,  and  are  fitted 
with  all  appliances  and  machinery  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  newspaper  and  printing  office. 

A stalwart  democrat  from  the  time  of  attaining  his 
majority,  Mr.  Woodson  was  secretary  of  the  first  demo- 
cratic organization  ever  established  in  Oklahoma,  at 
Oklahoma  City.  He  was  likewise  chairman  of  the  county 
central  and  territorial  central  committees  there,  has 
helped  to  organize  the  party  in  five  different  counties  in 
Oklahoma,  and  has  been  very  active  in  all  state  and 
county  conventions.  He  is  both  a forcible  writer  and 
eloquent  speaker,  and  his  voice  and  pen  are  always  at 
the  service  of  his  party,  as  they  are  also  at  the  command 
of  movements  which  promise  advancement  and  progress 
in  the  affairs  of  his  city,  county  and  state.  Mr.  Wood- 
son  has  long  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  is  at  present  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  His  various  fraternal  connections  include 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  Of  recent  years  he  has  disposed  of  all 
Ms  farming  interests,  and  now  devotes  himself  unre- 
servedly to  his  journalistic  duties  and  his  political 
activities. 

Mr.  Woodson  was  married  in  May,  1880,  at  Glasgow, 
Missouri,  to  Miss  Nellie  Cockrell,  who  was  born  at  Glas- 
gow, Missouri,  daughter  of  the  late  Maj.  H.  Clay  Cock- 
rell, w'ho  was  a major  of  reserves  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Woodson,  a graduate  of 
Pritchette  College  and  of  the  Southwestern  Conservatory 
of  Music,  has  been  prominent  in  club,  religious,  charit- 
able and  social  work,  and  is  at  present  secretary  of  the 
Oklahoma  L.  T.  L.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Woodson:  Lalla  is  the  wife  of  John  Keithley 

a banker  and  agriculturist  of  O ’Eallon,  Missouri.  Marion 
Marie,  a graduate  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  is  now  a commercial 
salesman,  with  Lexington,  Kentucky,  as  his  home.  He 
was  for  a number  of  years  at  the  head  of  the  demonstra- 
tion department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
and  as  such  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  of  the  state  in  the 
Dry  Farming  Congress  in  the  Lethbridge  Exhibition,  in 
Canada,  in  1912.  Benjamin  Nelson,  Jr.,  is  manager  for 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Company  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri.  James  Clay  graduated  May  28,  1915, 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Okla- 
homa with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Genelle 
attended  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water, Oklahoma,  and  is  now  a teacher  in  the  Walters 
public  schools,  and  John  Mortimer  will  graduate  from 
that  institution  with  the  class  of  1917. 


Prank  P.  Hopwood.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter 
of  Oklahoma  history  that  should  be  written  in  all  es- 
sential details, — a chapter  relating  to  the  call  of  oppor- 
tunity in  Oklahoma  to  young  men  of  the  North  and 
East,  and  the  response  of  these  young  men  to  the  call, , 
with  due  reference  to  their  activities  after  establishing' 
residence  in  the  vital  new  commonwealth.  The  decade- 
preceding  1915  was  marked  by  the  inmrigration  of  the 
young  men  from  older  states  of  the  Union.  Every  com- 
munity has  one  or  more  of  this  class.  Most  of  them 
have  made  investments  and  become  a very  part  personally 
of  the  community  life.  Out  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities many  of  them  have  come,  and  nearly  all  have 
brought  experience  in  business  or  the  professions.  The 
adaptation  of  their  ideas  to  those  of  the  community 
and  the  reforms  and  advances  they  have  quietly  buti 
surely  instituted  have  done  much  to  conserve  civic  and 
material  progress  of  stable  order.  These  men  are  vig- 
orous and  refreshing,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  have  responded  to  their  touch.  They  are 
creating  better  conditions  and  giving  to  Oklahoma  a 
staunch  and  distinctively  individual  type  of  citizenship 
that  can  be  claimed  by  no  other  state.  The  political 
economist  could  here  find  subject  matter  for  a volume 
as  interesting  as  any  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the 
subject.  ■ The  coming  of  these  men  has  tended  to  energiz- 
ing the  progressive  activities  on  the  part  of  young  men 
who  have  been  reared  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  activities  of  the  two 
elements  have  made  a harmonious  blend  that  is  interest- 
ing to  contemplate. 

A vigorous  and  popular  representative  of  the  class  of 
new-comers  in  Oklahoma  is  Prank  P.  Hopwood,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  real-estate,  loan  and  insurance  business 
at  Atoka,  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  He  is  a native  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  a son  of  Hon.  Eobert  P.  Hopwood,  who  renresents 
the  Twenty-third  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  Prank  P.  Hopwood  settled  at  Atoka, 
Oklahoma,  in  1911.  He  made  investments  in  land  a,nd 
purchased  the  oldest  insurance  business  in  the  old  town 
of  Atoka.  To  this  he  added  a farm-loan  business,  and 
in  the  three  lines  of  enterprise  he  has  extended  his  busi- 
ness activities  over  the  entire  county,  as  well  as  into 
parts  of  adjoining  counties.  He  and  his  brother  Samuel 
are  the  owners  of  valuable  farm  lands  that  they  are 
improving  and  which  they  are  devoting  to  diversified 
agriculture  and  the  growing  of  live  stock. 

Mr.  Hopwood  was  born  in  the  year  1884.  His  father 
has  for  many  years  been  a prominent  lawyer  and  polit- 
ical leader  in  his  section  of  the  old  Keystone  State. 
He  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  clean  polities,  and  in  1914  he  was  nominated 
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for  Congress  -without  opposition,  on  an  agreement  that 
there  was  to  he  no  fighting  and  no  illegitimate  prom- 
ise-making in  the  campaign.  He  had  been  defeated  for 
Congress  in  1884,  because  hh  refused  to  suLscribe  to  a 
system  involving  money  considerations  and  the  making 
of  undue  campaign  promises.  The  Hopwood  family  was 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  1769  the  original  progenitor 
laid  out  in  Pennsylvania  the  Town  of  Woodstock,  the 
name  of  which  was  .subsequently  changed  to  Hopwood. 
This  pioneer  settler  removed  to  Pennsylvania  from  Strat- 
ford County,  Virginia,  where  the  original  representa- 
tives of  the  name  settled  upon  coming  to  the  American 
colonies.  Eice  G.  Hopwood  was  county  attorney  of 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1837.  John  Miller, 
an  ancestor  of  Frank  P.  Hopwood  on  the  maternal  side, 
was  likewise  a pioneer  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  set- 
tled about  the  same  time  as  did  the  first  Hopwood  in 
that  commonwealth.  Jacob  Miller,  of  a later  genera- 
tion, became  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  political  af- 
fairs in  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Hopwood  still  reside  at  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  and  concerning  their  other  children 
the  following  brief  data  may  consistently  be  entereil ; 
Samuel  C.  is  associated  with  his  brother,  Frank  P.,  in 
the  various  business  activities  which  they  control  from 
their  headquarters  in  the  thriving  Town  of  Atoka,  Okla- 
homa; Mrs.  Jasner  T.  Shepler  still  resides  at  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  her  husband  is  a representative 
business  man;  Miss  Edith  remains  at  the  parental  home; 
Mrs.  David  W.  Kaine  is  the  wife  of  a business  man  at 
Uniontown,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  place  Eobert  F., 
Jr.,  the  youngest  of  the  children,  remains  at  the  parental 
home. 

The  early  education  of  Frank  P.  Hopwood  was  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
discipline  was  supplemented  by  his  attending  the  Penn- 
sylvania Military  College  at  Chester.  After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  civil  engineering  work,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company.  In  1904  he 
assisted  in  the  building  of  an  electric  interurban  rail- 
way from  Honessen  to  Belle  Vernon,  Pennsylvania.  The 
next  year  he  became  assistant  engineer  for  the  South 
Fayette  Coke  Company,  and  while  in  the  employ  of  this 
corporat’on  he  superintended  the  construction  of  two 
coke  plants.  Later  he  became  associated  with  the  Eam- 
age  & Gates  Contracting  Company,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  more  than 
100  coke  ovens  for  the  Elkins  Syndicate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  next  became  superintendent  of  the  plant  of 
the  Whyle  Coke  Company,  and  for  this  company  he 
supervised  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  plant. 
Later  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Whitney-Kemmerer 
Company,  of  New  York,  which  corporation  he  repre- 
sented one  year  in  Cincinnati  and  one  year  in  Pittsburgh. 
Upon  severing  this  association  he  came  to  Oklahoma, 
in  1911,  as  previously  noted.  He  and  his  brother  are 
associated  in  the  ownership  of  1,000  acres  of  fine  black 
land  on  Boggy  Bottoms,  and  are  bringing  to  bear  the 
most  approved  modern  methods  in  the  improving  of  this 
property.  Mr.  Hopwood  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
Atoka  Club,  a commercial  organization  with  which  ho 
continues  to  be  actively  identified,  and  in  h’S  native  city 
in  Pennsylvania  he  is  still  enrolled  as  a member  of  the 
Uniontown  Country  Club.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  h'^ld  membership  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

In  1913  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  to  Miss  Lucy  Lankford,  whose  father  was  a pio- 
neer physician  of  Atoka,  he  being  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  his  brother,  J.  D.  Lankford,  served  as  state 
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bank  commissioner  of  Oklahoma  under  the  administra- 
tions of  Governors  Cruce  and  Williams. 

Edwin  E.  Pekry.  As  a vigorous  and  ambitious  law- 
yer, representing  the  best  ideals  of  the  modern  legal 
fraternity,  Edwin  E.  Perry  for  nearly  ten  years  has  had 
a successful  career  and  one  of  great  promise  at  Tulsa. 
The  qualities  of  a fine  mind,  the  endowments  of  a natural 
orator  and  leader  among  men,  and  a steady  and  perse- 
vering industry  have  brought  Mr.  Perry  well  to  the  top 
of  his  profession. 

He  is  a native  of  Canada,  born  at  Granton,  Ontario, 
March  4,  1874,  a son  of  William  and  Barbara  (Legge) 
Perry.  His  father  was  born  in  Tyrone  County  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years  in  1905  in  Neepawa,  Canada.  His  mother  was 
Lorn  in  Canada  of  Scotch  parentage  and  died  in  1903. 
They  had  ten  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
wliile  all  the  others  are  still  living.  William  Perry,  the 
father,  came  to  Canada  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  locat- 
ing in  Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  where  he  became  a 
pioneer  and  hewed  a farm  from  out  the  wilderness.  He 
continued  as  a general  farmer  until  1891,  and  then 
moved  out  to  the  frontier,  in  Manitoba,  where  he  bought 
a large  tract  of  land  and  became  extensively  engaged  in 
the  wheat  raising.  In  1903  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  retired,  and  lived  in  Neepawa  until  he  lost  his  life 
as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

Edwin  E.  Perry,  who  was  the  sixth  child  in  the  family 
of  the  parents,  received  some  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  Canada,  and  then  entered  the  Evanston 
Academy  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  after  preparing  for 
college  became  a student  in  the  Northwestern  University 
at  the  same  place,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  literary 
couise  with  the  class  of  1900.  Pie  continued  his  college 
career  in  the  law  department  of  Harvard  University, 
where  he  gi,aduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1903. 
For  the  following  year  Mr.  Perry  had  ■ the  exceptional 
advantages  of  association  with  the  law  firm  of  Winston, 
Payne  & Strawn,  one  of  the  strongest  law  firms  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  and  thus  possessed  of  a very  liberal 
education  and  after  a valuable  apprenticeship  in  prac- 
tice he  located  and  began  his  individual  career  in  Coffey- 
ville,  Kansas.  He  continued  there  in  the  practice  of  law 
until  1906,  and  then  removed  to  Tulsa,  which  in  that 
year  was  just  beginning  its  phenomenal  growth.  Mr. 
Perry  has  since  controlled  a substantial  general  practice. 

He  is  a member  of  several  college  fraternities,  belongs 
to  the  Tulsa  County  Bar  Association,  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bar  Association,  while  his  fraternities  are  Tulsa  Lodge 
No.  71,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Tulsa  Chapter,  E.  A.  M. ; Trinity 
Cornmandery,  Knights  Templar;  Akdar  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine;  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  O.  E. 
Politically  Mr.  Perry  is  a republican.  On  October  3, 
1910,  he  married  Miss  Pauline  Nelson,  who  was  born  in 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Mary  Pauline. 

Charles  A.  Hurd,  the  present  county  clerk  of  Push- 
mataha County,  and  a resident  of  Antlers,  is  of  old  South- 
ern family  antecedents,  and  has  been  identified  with 
that  section  of  Oklahoma  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  Mr. 
Hurd  is  a white  man,  but  is  married  into  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Indian  families  of  the  old  Choctaw  Na- 
tion, his  wife  having  been  a McCurtain. 

Three  brothers  in  the  McCurtain  family  have  held  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  These  were 
Edmund,  Jackson  and  Green.  During  the  administration 
of  the  latter  the  Choctaw  Nation  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Choctaw  govern- 
ment was  deprived  of  the  laws  under  which  it  had 
operated,  and  thus  the  administration  of  Green  McCur- 
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tain  is  of  particular  significance  in  Oklahoma  history. 
The  administration  of  Jackson  McCurtain  began  m the 
romance  period  of  Choctaw  histoi’y,  but  his  activities 
grew  historically  real  before  his  death  in  1885,  for  it  was 
during  his  administration  that  the  present  capital  of  the 
nation  was  erected,  and  also  the  Choctaw  Female  Semi- 
nary, both  situated  at  Tuskahoma. 

Jackson  McCurtain  possessed  about  one-fourth  Cauca- 
sian blood,  enough  to  give  him  a conception  of  the  modern, 
progressive  government  of  the  white  man.  His  wife  also 
had  about  the  same  degree  of  Caucasian  blood,  and  while 
they  spoke  the  Choctaw  language,  they  taught  their  chil- 
dren English  and  never  permitted  them  to  learn  Choctaw 
during  the  period  of  childhood.  This  is  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  intellectual  Indian 
of  earlier  years  who  had  visions  of  the  passing  of  the 
tribal  form  ot  government.  Jackson  McCurtain  lived  near 
Tuskahoma  and  dealt  extensively  in  live  stock.  He  was 
born  in  Mississippi  and  came  to  Indian  Territory  at 
the  time  of  the  migration  of  his  tribe.  Near  Tuskahoma 
he  built  an  elegant  home,  the  lumber  for  which  was  hauled 
from  Stringtown,  then  the  nearest  railroad  point.  This 
home  was  burned  in  late  years,  but  his  widow,  who  yet 
lives  in  Tuskahoma,  built  another  home  that  is  more 
modern.  Governor  McCurtain  was  a good  business  man 
and  made  profitable  investments.  After  his  death  his 
widow  received  some  $30,000  in  cash  from  his  coal 
investments. 

The  blood  of  the  McCurtains  is  fast  being  put  into 
the  white  race  in  Oklahoma,  for  new  generations  of  the 
family  are  getting  still  higher  conceptions  of  American 
citizenship.  Lucinda  F.  McCurtain,  a daughter  of  Jack- 
son  McCurtain,  is  the  present  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Hurd.  In  performing  his  public  and  private  duties  Mr. 
Hurd  is  seeking  to  forward  the  work  of  good  citizenship 
and  profitable  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  he  cher- 
ishes the  interesting  activities  of  Jackson  McCurtain  and 
the  interesting  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Charles  A.  Hurd  was  born  in  Benton  county,  Arkansas, 
in  1878,  a son  of  A.  B.  and  Mary  (Eeed)  Hurd.  His 
father,  who  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  but  settled  with  his  parents  in  Benton 
county,  Arkansas,  sixty-five  years  ago.  The  mother  of 
Mr.  Hurd  died  in  1894.  Two  other  of  their  sons  are 
S.  W.  and  J.  C.  Hurd,  now  engaged  in  the  oil  business 
at  Nowata,  while  a third,  B.  C.  Hurd,  is  a teacher  at 
Nowata.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hitch,  is  the  wife  of 
a farmer  in  Benton  county,  Arkansas,  and  another.  Miss 
Belle  Hurd,  lives  with  her  father  at  Nowata. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  and  the 
Pea  Eidge  Normal  College,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hurd  is  a 
man  of  practical  affairs  and  his  activities  have  been 
confined  largely  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  In 
1900  he  started  his  independent  business  career  at  Tuska- 
homa, where  in  1903  he  married  Miss  McCurtain.  After 
statehood  came  he  was  the  first  assessor  of  his  home 
township,  and  was  the  second  county  clerk  of  Push- 
mataha County  after  statehood,  having  been  elected  to 
that  office  in  1912  and  re-elected  in  1914.  Mr.  Hurd  is 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  has  some  valuable  land  holdings  in  Push- 
mataha County. 

William  O.  Beall.  A native  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated,  Mr.  Beall 
has  the  distinction  of  being  a scion  of  sterling  old 
colonial  families  of  Maryland,  where  his  paternal  and 
maternal  ancestors  settled  long  prior  to  the  War  of  the 
Eevolution;  he  has  been  prominent  and  influential  in 


various  departments  of  governmental  service,  especially 
in  connection  with  Indian  affairs  in  the  West;  and  he  is, I 
now  numbered  among  the  able  and  representative  mem-  \ 
bers  of  the  bar  of  Muskogee  County,  Oklahoma,  where  | 
he  is  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  ■ 
in  the  City  of  Muskogee,  with  offices  in  the  Eaymond| 
Building.  < 

William  O.  Beall  was  born  near  the  City  of  Washing- ' 
ton.  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1870,’ 
and  is  a son  of  Charles  B.  and  Adelaide  (Eicketts)  Beall, . 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
where  the  respective  families  were  founded  in  the  colonial 
days,  as  previously  intimated  in  this  article.  The 
parents  of  Mr.  Beall  still  maintain  their  residence  in 
the  national  capital,  wliere  tlie  father  has  been  for  nearly 
half  a century  the  efficient  and  honored  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  deputy  clerk  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Beared  to  adult  age  in  the  City  of  Washington,  Wil- 
liam O.  Beall  there  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  after  which  he  was  for  three  years  a. 
student  in  the  Columbian  University,  which  great  institu- 
tion of  the  national  capital  now  bears  the  title  of  George 
Washington  University.  In  this  university  he  pursued ' 
a course  in  the  law  department  and  while  he  was  not 
graduated  he  admirably  fortified  himself  in  the  science 
of  jcrisprudence. 

In  1890  entered  Government  service,  as  an  attache  of 
the  department  of  geological  surveys,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  identified  for  the  ensuing  five  years,  during 
which  period  he  was  concerned  with  important  surveying, 
operations  in  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Nevada.  In  1895 
he  was  transferred  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  governmental  resectioning  work  ini 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  This  assignment 
enlisted  his  close  and  effective  attention  until  the  work 
was  completed,  in  1899,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
important  Dawes  Commission,  in  which  he  first  served 
as  organizer  of  appraisement  work  and  later  as  chief 
clerk  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  work. 
In  1903  Mr.  Beall  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Dawes 
Commission,  and  of  this  position  he  continued  the  incum- 
bent until  the  commission  completed  its  work  and  was 
abolished.  In  January,  1907,  the  year  that  marked  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  Mr.  Beall  resigned 
the  governmental  office  of  assistant  Indian  commissioner 
and  for  three  years  thereafter  he  endured  fully  the  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  and  the  manifold  cares  that  customarily 
pertain  to  practical  newspaper  work  and  enterprise.  He 
became  manager  of  the  Muskogee  Phoenix,  but  his  asso- 
ciation of  three  years  with  the  editorial  and  business 
affairs  of  this  paper  was  attended  with  indifferent 
financial  success,  with  the  result  that  he  was  not 
reluctant  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  journalistic 
profession. 

Since  his  retirement  from  newspaper  work  Mr.  Beall 
has  been  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  law,  with 
residence  and  professional  headquarters  in  the  City  of 
Muskogee.  He  had  previously  been  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  local  and  Federal  courts  of  Indian  Territory  but 
in  1910,  when  he  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  law,  he  consistently  tested  his  reinforcement 
for  the  same  by  passing  an  examination  before  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court.  He  was  specially  successful  in 
this  examination  and  his  broad  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  tlie  law  combines  with  his  varied  and  important  gov- 
^ernmental  service  to  make  him  specially  well  fortified 
for  the  active  work  of  the  profession  in  which  his 
achievement  has  been  marked  by  distinctive  prestige 
and  association  with  much  important  litigation  in  the 
various  courts  of  the  state  of  his  adoption. 
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In  politics  Mr.  Beall  is  found  arrayed  as  a staunch 
and  effective  advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  for 
which  the  democratic  party  stands  sponsor;  he  is 
affiliated  with  Muskogee  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks;  he  is  actively  identified  with  the 
Muskogee  County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association;  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are 
communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  year  1903  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Beall  to  Miss  Elise  Featherston,  daughter  of  General 
William  S.  Featherston,  a distinguished  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beall  have  no 
children. 

Foster  N.  Burns.  The  appointment  of  Foster  N. 
Burns  to  the  office  of  chief  of  police  of  the  City  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  which  came  to  him  unsolicited  May  6, 
1914,  was  the  result  both  of  his  record  for  fearlessness 
as  an  officer  and  his  executive  talents.  He  comes  of 
good  official  stock,  for  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  officers  in  former  years,  and  under  his  guidance 
und  direction  the  police  department  of  Tulsa  is  fast 
becoming  one  which  is  making  this  one  of  the  most 
law-abiding  cities  of  its  size  in  the  state. 

Chief  Burns  was  born  in  Dallas  County,  Missouri, 
July  4,  1867,  and  is  a son  of  John  S.  and  Nancy  M. 
(Maddux)  Burns.  His  grandfather,  Foster  B.  Burns, 
a native  of  Connecticut,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers 
of  Dallas  County,  Missouri,  to  which  locality  he  emi- 
grated during  the  early  ’40s,  and  was  the  first  sheriff 
of  that  county,  a position  in  which  he  served  for  some 
years.  John  S.  Burns  was  born  in  Dallas  County  in 
1846,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  a young 
man  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
first  public  office  was  that  of  constable,  following  which 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Dallas  County  and  served 
capably  several  terms.  During  President  Cleveland’s 
first  administration  he  was  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shal of  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  and  in  the 
same  president’s  second  administration  he  was  made 
United  States  marshal  for  Northwestern  Oklahoma,  hav- 
ing located  in  this  state  in  1893.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  he  disposed  of  his  lands  in  Oklahoma 
and  returned  to  Dallas  County,  Missouri,  where  he  con- 
tinued farming  until  his  retirement  in  1902,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  1904,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years 
of  age.  Politically  a democrat,  in  1903  he  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  democratic  national  convention,  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Burns,  who  was  born  in 
McMinn  County,  Tennessee,  still  survives  her  husband 
and  lives  in  Woodward  County,  Oklahoma,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  There  were  eight  children  in  the 
family,  of  whom  Foster  N.  was  the  firstborn,  and  five 
are  still  living. 

Foster  N.  Burns  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dallas  County,  Missouri,  and  when  but  six- 
teen years  of  age  entered  upon  his  career,  engaging 
as  a teamster  in  hauling  supplies  from  Harper,  Kansas, 
to  Medicine  Lodge,  and  continuing  to  be  thus  employed 
for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Dallas  County,  Mis- 
souri, but  shortly  thereafter  identified  himself  with  a 
newspaper  at  Buffalo,  Missouri,  resigning  his  position 
after  three  years  to  accept  that  of  deputy  sheriff  under 
his  father.  During  President  Cleveland’s  first  adminis- 
tration he  was  appointed  deputy  United  States  marshal 
for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  under  Col.  Elijah 
Gates,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  four-year  term 
accepted  the  position  of  special  agent  for  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  & Memphis  Eailway  Company,  at 
Springfield,  Missouri.  Two  and  one-half  years  later  he 
was  made  constable  at  Springfield,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  off  and  on  until  1894,  about  twelve  years,  in 


the  meantime  also  occupying  the  office  of  humane  officer 
i or  four  years.  He  next  became  a special  officer  for 
the  Terminal  Eailway  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
for  one  year,  and  later  entered  the  employ  of  the  St. 
Louis  & San  Francisco  Eailway,  at  St.  Louis,  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  August,  1913,  he  was  transferred 
to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  May  6,  1914,  as  before  stated, 
was  appointed  chief  of  police  of  this  city,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part.  Chief  Burns  is  a strict  disci- 
plinarian, but  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  members, 
of  the  department  by  his  willingness  to  do  anything 
that  he  asks  his  men  to  do.  He  is  the  kind  of  an  officer 
who  has  always  been  depended  upon  to  take  hold  of 
any  especially  knotty  business  with  determination,  energy 
and  bravery,  and  during  his  long  career  has  accom- 
plished some  very  effective  detective  work.  Frater- 
nally, Chief  Burns  is  widely  known.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for 
twenty-five  years,  has  belonged  to  Springfield  Lodge 
No.  85,  Knights  of  Pythias,  for  twenty-six  years,  at 
Springfield,  Missouri,  and  holds  membership  also  in  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Moose,  and  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  ^946, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  political 
views  make  him  a democrat. 

On  March  8,  1888,  Chief  Burns  was  married  to  Miss 
Mamie  E.  Fisher,  who  was  born  at  Springfield,  Missouri, 
and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  three  sons  and 
one  daughter,  namely:  Harry  H.,  who  is  a resident  of 

St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Pauline,  who  is  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Lincoln,  of  Springfield,  Missouri;  Kenneth  C., 
a resident  of  St.  Louis;  and  Charles  P.,  who  lives  with 
his  parents  at  Tulsa. 

Clarence  McCasland.  A superficial  knowledge  of 
educational  conditions  in  the  Nations  of  the  Five  Tribes 
before  the  attainment  of  Oklahoma  statehood,  among 
men  who  discussed  these  conditions,  led  to  the  general 
impression  that  illiteracy  thrived  as  did  wild  animals 
of  the  forest  before  white  men  overran  the  Indian 
country.  This  idea  was  true  to  a degree  in  so  far  as 
it  related  to  white  settlers  in  some  remote  parts  of 
the  Indian  country,  and  it  is  true  also  that  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians  was  neglected  to  some  extent.  These 
statements  are  preliminary  to  the  general  assertion  that 
neither  the  United  States  Government  nor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Five  Tribes  grossly  neglected  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  among  the  young  of  the  tribes. 
Not  only  were  competent  educators  employed  to  con- 
duct the  tribal  academies  and  colleges,  but  district  schools 
were  organized  and  men  and  women  placed  in  charge 
of  them  who  had  the  proper  sort  of  literary  and 
pedagogical  training.  There  teachers  were  paid  mod- 
erately fair  salaries.  The  plan  of  distributing  them  re- 
quired frequent  changes  of  station,  and  it  was  not 
unlike  the  plan  of  “sending”  in  vogue  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  changes  being  considered  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  communities  and  the  general  educa- 
tional organization.  Eural  schoolhouses  usually  were 
built  and  equipped  by  subscription,  but  they  were  neither 
too  remote  nor  too  meagerly  built  and  equipped  for  the 
government  to  place  teachers  in  charge  of  them.  This 
work  drew  from  adjoining  states  some  of  the  best  teacli- 
ing  talent  and  its  importance  led  to  the  development  of 
Jones  Academy,  near  Hartshorne,  into  a normal  train- 
ing school  during  a irart  of  each  year.  The  general 
superintendent  of  education  had  the  privilege  of  grant- 
ing a temporary  certificate  to  a teacher  of  good  grade 
from  an  adjoining  state,  but  later  that  teacher  was 
required  to  complete  a normal  training  course  under  di- 
rection of  the  government. 

After  having  graduated  from  the  Texas  State  Normal 
College  at  Huntsville  and  taught  three  years  in  the 
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public  schools  of  Texas,  five  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  Louisiana  (during  which  time  he  was  president  of 
the  Caddo  Parish  Teacliers  Association),  and  one  year 
in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas,  Clarence  MeCasland 
entered  tlie  teaching  service  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  Indian  Territory,  and  he  is  a type  of  the 
educational  missionary  of  training  who  did  much  to 
prepare  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  statehood.  Under  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation Ballard,  Mr.  MeCasland  began  his  service  in 
1905,  near  Grant,  in  what  is  now  Choctaw  County.  The 
next  year  he  was  transferred  to  Hoyt,  in  what  is  now 
Haskell  County,  and  the  third  year  was  stationed  at 
Boggy  Depot,  in  what  is  now  Atoka  County.  His  s]ie- 
cial  training  for  this  work  was  acquired  in  the  normal 
department  of  Jones  Academy,  the  superintendent  of 
which  institution  at  that  time  was  Samuel  J.  Morley, 
who  later  was  a banker  at  Hartshorne  and  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Williams  a member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs.  The  advent  of  state- 
hood was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  Federal  School 
System  of  Indian  Territory,  and  Mr.  MeCasland  re- 
signed shortly  after  statehood  and  became  the  first 
county  court  clerk  of  Atoka  County,  serving  under 
Judge  J.  II.  Linebaugh,  who  afterwards  became  .ludge 
of  the  District  Court. 

Clarence  MeCasland  was  born  in  Miller  County,  Ar- 
kansas, August  22,  1875,  and  is  a son  of  Andrew  C. 
and  Mattie  J.  (McLemore)  MeCasland.  Andrew  C.  Me- 
Casland was  a native  of  Texas  and  befoie  acquiring 
the  education  necessary  to  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
foreman  of  the  Kelly  Foundry  at  Jefferson,  Texas,  but 
during  the  greater  number  of  his  manhood  years  was 
a physician  and  surgeon  in  Arkansas.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  MeCasland  was  a native  of  Tennessee 
and  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
war,  being  killed  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Mr.  MeCasland ’s  maternal  grandfather,  Y.  L.  McLemore, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Tennessee,  Texas,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who  went  to 
California  in  search  of  gold  in  ‘ ‘ the  days  of  old,  the 
days  of  gold,”  but  returned  to  his  ministerial  duties 
and  rounded  out  a long  and  useful  life,  passing  away  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  Mr.  MeCasland  has  one  sister 
living,  Mrs.  Maude  Bickham,  of  Vivian,  Louisiana. 

During  his  residence  in  Arkansas,  Mr.  MeCasland 
was  for  five  years  deputy  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of 
Miller  County,  and  while  serving  in  that  capacity 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  did  not 
begin  the  practice,  however,  until  1911,  in  June  of 
which  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oklahoma. 
He  practiced  alone  at  Atoka  until  January  1,  1913, 
when  he  became  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Jones 
& MeCasland,  which  firm  has  continued  since  that  date. 
Before  entering  the  practice  of  law  he  had  organized 
the  LeFlore-McCasland  Abstract  and  Eealty  Company, 
which  a few  months  later  was  absorbed  by  the  Atoka 
Abstract  Company.  Mr.  MeCasland  is  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  as  city  attorney  of  Atoka,  a capacity  in  which 
he  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  himself.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Atoka  County  Bar  Association  and  the 
Oklahoma  Bar  Association,  as  well  as  to  the  Atoka  Club 
and  the  local  lodges  of  the  Masons  and  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees.  His  religious  membership  is  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

On  August  5,  1900,  at  Eodessa,  Louisiana,  Mr.  Me- 
Casland was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Antoinette 
Westbrook,  and  they  have  seven  children:  Clarence, 

born  in  1901;  Sybil,  born  in  1903;  Stanton,  born  in 
1905;  D.  Hayden,  born  in  1907;  John  Hickman,  born 


in  1909;  Lahoraa,  born  in  1911;  Ney  Antoinette,  bon 
in  1913. 


WiLLTAM  A.  Eedman  is  the  present  county  treasure, 
of  Pushmataha  County,  with  residence  at  Antlers.  Ho 
is  an  excellent  and  painstaking  official,  and  keepis  ai^ 
excellent  set  of  books.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  arii 
strongly  committed  to  economy  in  public  affairs,  and  hi 
is  iiracticing  what  he  preaches  by  doing  the  work  oi 
the  office  alone  during  half  the  time. 

A historian  frequently  passes  lightly  over  the  physi 
cal  development  of  the  community  in  his  eagerness  t< 
do  justice  to  the  romance  and  spirit  of  the  other  sidi 
of  life.  He  seldom  recalls  that  the  builder  of  a historic 
old  mansion,  around  which  is  a delightlul  spiritual  at 
mosphere,  was  truly  a factor  in  the  development  of  thal 
atuiosphere. 

Out  of  the  old  Village  of  Charleston,  Arkansas,  came 
the  man  whose  ideas  of  architecture,  manilested  ir 
the  physical  construction  of  buildings,  made  the  once 
wayside  Indian  community  of  Antlers  the  modern  towr 
of  brick  and  stone  it  is  today.  For  twenty  years  Williair 
A.  Eedman  lollowed  the  profession  of  contractor  anc 
mechanic  in  Antlers  and  he  has  built  more  business 
blocks  in  the  town  than  probably  all  other  men  of  thal 
profession  combined.  Constituting  an  important  part  ol 
the  business  district,  and  bearing  testimony  to  his  re- 
liability and  skill,  are  the  Silverman,  Cochran,  Antlers 
Hardware  Coimrany,  Horn,  Jones,  Butler,  Moon,  Word 
Brothers  and  Westbrook  Brothers  buildings. 

When  Mr.  Eedman  located  at  Antlers  in  1893  there 
were  no  schools  of  consequence  outside  the  village,  and 
white  settlers  were  few.  The  day  of  progress  had 
begun,  however,  for  such  intermarried  citizens  as  Major 
Farr,  Victor  M.  Locke,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Miller  and  a 
few  ether  whTe  men  and  educated  Indians  were  develop- 
ing the  soil,  the  cattle  industry  and  commerce  in  viewi 
of  the  era  of  greater  development  foreshadowed  by  the 
coming  of  statehood.  It  was  the  year  after  Indian 
fights  had  ended  and  peace  had  been  established  between 
the  two  Indian  factions  that  once  threatened  to  involve 
the  entire  Choctaw  Nation  in  war.  A troop  or  two  of 
Indian  militia  guarded  the  outskirts  of  Antlers  when 
Mr.  Eedman  arrived.  For  five  years  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing on  land  belonging  to  Doctor  Everedge,  an  early  set 
tier  of  this  ren^ion  who  served  under  the  tribal  government 
PS  royalty  collector.  On  moving  to  Antlers  he  took  up  m 
the  duties  of  his  profession  as  contractor,  and  among 
the  buildin"s  constructed  in  an  early  day  was  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  replaced  an  edifice  erected  by 
the  church  during  the  early  missionary  period. 

Mr.  Eedman ’s  activities  led  him  into  public  life  and 
he  became  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
town.  While  a member  of  +hat  board  the  present  per- 
manent water  and  electric  light  systems  were  installed. 
He  served  also  as  a member  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  and  took  a hand  in  the  development  of  a modern 
system  of  education.  His  next  public  office  was  that 
of  county  treasurer,  to  which  the  democrats  elected  him 
in  1914.  His  official  duties  began  July  5,  1915.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  affiliates  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World. 

Though  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Eedman  was  born  in  Dallas  County,  Texas,  in  1860. 
He  is  a sou  of  Captain  John  E.  and  Orlena  (Smith! 
Eedman.  His  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  was  a native  of  Tennessee  but  a citizen 
of  Texas  as  early  as  1858.  Captain  Eedman  died  in 
1892  at  Alvord  in  Wise  County,  Texas,  where  many  years 
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previously  he  had  established  a mill  and  cotton  gin.  The 
mother  of  Mr.  Eedinan  died  when  the  latter  was  seven 
.g  years  of  age. 

When  Mr.  Eedman  was  quite  a boy  his  father  moved 
jjito  Charleston,  Arkansas,  and  there  the  son  attended 
;if5  school  and  also  gained  his  first  experience  in  a business 
way  working  as  clerk  in  a Charleston  store.  He  went 
(f  out  of  the  store  to  learn  the  trade  of  mechanic  and  de- 
veloped from  a journeyman  carpenter  into  the  profession 
(jj,  of  contractor. 

i.  In  1881  in  Franklin  County,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Eedman 
married  Miss  Susie  Garner.  They  are  the  parents  of 
fjj  eight  children : Clarence  Eedman,  who  is  engaged  in  the 

,[  general  merchandise  business  at  Hanna,  Oklahoma; 

J Eugene  Eedman,  in  the  cattle  business  at  Hanna;  Clyde 
1 Eedman,  a Western  Union  telegraph  operator  in  Kan- 
sas City;  Clara  Eedman,  a teacher  in  the  public  schools 

* at  Antlers;  Mrs.  G.  C.  McIntyre,  wife  of  a farmer  in 

J Western  Oklahoma;  WEliam  and  Brancie,  both  at  home 

in  Antlers, 
n 

* Boss  Grosshaet,  M.  D.  The  State  of  Missouri  has 
contributed  to  tne  newer  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma  a 

jj'j  goodly  percentage  of  well  fortified  and  specially  success- 
ful representatives  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  this 
number  a popular  and  successful  physician  and  surgeon 
f is  Doctor  Grosshart,  who  is  engaged  in  active  general 
practice  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  and  whose  status  in  his 
profession  and  as  a loyal  and  progressive  citizen  well 
entitled  him  to  recognition  in  this  history  of  the  state 
^ of  his  adoption. 

“•  The  younger  of  the  two  children  of  Dr.  J.  Emory 
Grosshart  and  Anna  (Meeks)  Grosshart,  the  doctor  was 
*'  born  at  Papinsville,  Bates  County,  Missouri,  on  the  28th 
‘ of  January,  1878,  his  father  having  died  in  the  foUow- 
P ing  year,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years.  J.  Emory 
’*  Grosshart  was  born  in  the  State  of  Illinois  but  passed 
li*  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  Missouri.  His  widow,  who 
if  is  still  living,  is  a native  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
9 the  elder  of  their  two  children  is  Launia,  who  is  the 
'f  wife  of  John  Hall,  of  Sand  Springs,  Tulsa  County,  Okla- 
homa. Dr.  J.  Emory  Grosshart  received  excellent 
academic  and  professional  education  and  was  graduated 
in  the  Kansas  Medical  College  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1875,  but  death  soon  brought 
untimely  close  to  his  professional  endeavors,  as  he  was 
summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  1879,  as  above  noted. 

Dr.  Eoss  Grosshart  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 

1 public  schools  of  Shell  City,  Vernon  County,  Missouri, 
and  thereafter  attended  one  of  the  excellent  normal 
schools  of  his  native  state.  In  1899  he  was  graduated 
in  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  later  he  fortified  himself  still  further  for 
his  chosen  profession  by  completing  a post-graduate 
course  in  surgery  in  the  celebrated  New  York  Post- 
Graduate  Medical  School,  where  he  was  a member  of 
the  class  of  1905. 

Soon  alter  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
Doctor  Grosshaft  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Eockville,  Bates  County,  Missouri,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  successful  labors  until  1905.  On  the  11th  of 
June  of  that  year,  after  the  completion  of  his  post- 
graduate course  in  the  City  of  New  York,  he  established 
his  residence  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
has  since  continued  in  successful  practice  and  controls  a 
substantial  and  representative  professional  business,  in 
which  he  gives  special  attention  to  surgery.  The  doctor 
is  actively  identified  with  the  Tulsa  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  Southwestern  Medical 


Association,  the  organization  of  which  covers  Kansas, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

In  politics  Doctor  Grosshart  gives  unqualified  alle- 
giance to  the  democratic  party,  and  he  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has 
received  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Eite,  in  the  consistory  at  McAlester,  this  state. 
His  ancient-craft  affiliation  is  with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  71, 
Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons,  and  in  addition  to 
being  affiliated  with  other  York  Eite  bodies  in  his  home 
city  he  here  holds  membership  also  in  Akdar  Temple  of 
the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  The  doctor  is  a member  also  of  Tulsa  Lodge, 
No.  946,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1900,  Doctor  Grosshart  wedded 
Miss  Emma  S.  Staley,  who  likewise  was  born  and  reared 
in  Missouri,  and  they  have  four  children:  Paul  L., 

Alyne  A.,  Jack  S.  and  Euth. 

Sherman  Washington  Hill.  A man  whose  business 
acumen  and  broad  intelligence  are  meaning  much  to  the 
making  of  Cherokee  is  Sherman  Washington  Hill,  who 
is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma  Abstract 
Company,  in  which  organization  he  is  a dominant  factor. 
He  combines  with  the  abstract  work  a large  amount  of 
loan  and  insurance  operations.  He  may  indeed  be 
included  among  Oklahoma’s  business  pioneers. 

A family  of  pioneers  and  patriots  is  responsible  for 
Mr.  Hill’s  origin.  The  names  of  Washington  and 
Sherman  in  his  patronymic  rerresent  no  idle  whims  of 
christening  decisions.  Daniel  Hill,  his  great-grandfather, 
was  a veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Eevolution,  in  which 
great  and  momentous  conflict  he  served  as  an  orderly 
sergeant  under  the  immortal  George  Washington.  He 
named  his  son  for  his  beloved  commander-in-chlef.  Born 
at  Perrysville.  New  York,  on  August  11,  1826,  John 
Washina-ton  Hill,  father  of  the  subject,  remained  in 
that  native  state  of  his  parents  for  some  years  but 
removed  to  Ohio  while  yet  young.  He  married  Emmeline 
Canfield  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  which  he 
continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he 
enlisted  as  a private  in  an  Ohio  regiment.  He  served 
for  about  three  years  under  General  Sherman  and  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  important  engagements,  including 
the  Battle  of  Chickamauga.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
between  the  states,  ,Tohn  Washington  Hill  established  a 
foundry  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  remaining  in  that  vocation 
and  locality  until  1871,  when  he  determined  to  try  a 
newer  country.  Going  to  Kansas,  he  located  in  Govern- 
ment land  in  McPherson  County.  His  was  an  imnortant 
part  in  the  settling  of  that  community.  Orp-anizing  the 
McPherson  Town-site  Company  he  served  as  its  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  his  was  the  historic  honor  of  laying 
out  that  town  in  1872.  He  became  more  and  more 
important  as  a public  citizen  as  time  pa^’sed  and  for 
fifteen  years  served  the  young  municinaUtv  in  the 
capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace.  His  useful  life  closed 
in  the  town  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  the  date  of 
his  demise  being  Anr’l  22,  1896.  He  is  stdl  vividly 
remembered,  as  a popular  Mason,  a loyal  republican  and 
a,  faithful  member  of  the  Congrep’ational  Church.  During 
his  long  life  .Tohn  Washington  Hill  had  been  three  times 
married.  Before  his  union  with  the  Miss  Canfield  above 
mentioned,  he  had  lo^t  his  first  wife,  nee  Nancv  Hum- 
phrey, who  had  left  him  one  child — .Tohn  A.  Hill,  who 
grew  to  maturity,  became  a citizen  of  the  commonwealth 
of  AF'-ausas  and  clo'^ed  his  earthly  career  in  1913. 
Mr.  Hill’s  first  marriage  had  been  of  but  two  years’ 
duration — from  1847  to  1849.  In  1852  his  home  was 
blessed  by  the  coming  of  Emmeline  Canfield  Hill,  a 
native  of  the  Buckeve  State.  To  this  marriace  nine 
children  were  born,  but  none  reached  or  passed  the  age 
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of  seven,  exce])t  one,  Sherman  Washington  Hill,  the 
special  subject  of  this  article.  The  mother  passed  from 
earthly  life  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  She  is 
remembered  as  a woman  of  saintly  spirit  and  religious 
devotion.  In  1868  John  Washington  Hill  took  a third 
mate,  Sarah  Prosser  and  of  this  marriage  two  children 
were  born,  Fred  P.  Hill  and  Jessie  L.  Hill. 

Tlie  natal  day  of  our  subject,  Sherman  Washington 
Hill,  wns  October  3,  1864,  and  his  birthplace  was  Ash- 
tabula County,  Ohio.  While  still  a child  at  the  time  of 
the  family ’s  removal  to  McPherson,  Kansas,  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  later 
became  a student  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Hill 
is  said  to  have  been  a good  student,  with  some  literary 
gift.  His  ambitions  were  educational  and  journalistic 
and  he  was  but  Jiineteen  years  of  age  when  he  purchased 
a newspaper.  This  was  The  Eecord,  of  Windom,  Kansas. 
For  a short  time  he  eondircted  the  paper  and  then 
accepted  a pedagogical  position,  the  quality  of  his 
teaching  being  not  a little  enriched  by  his  editorial 
cxjierience.  But  the  call  of  journalism  again  came  to 
him  with  such  insistence  that  he  bought  The  Smoky 
Valley  News,  of  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  For  three  years  he 
edited  this  paper  and  during  that  time  exerted  a very 
considerable  influence  in  rej^ublican  polities.  Turning 
again  to  the  co-profession  of  teaching,  Mr.  Hill  continued 
in  its  useful  activities  until  he  became  interested  in 
abstracting,  which  he  continued  for  a few  years  in 
Kansas.  In  time  he  became  interested  in  Oklahoma’s 
future  and  determined  to  unite  his  own  with  it.  In  1893 
he  participated  in  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  and 
followed  his  father’s  wise  example  in  the  matter  of 
taking  up  Government  land.  Mr.  Hill ’s  homestead  was 
six  miles  southeast  of  Enid  and  on  this  new  and 
]>romising  farm  he  remained  for  three  years.  Trained 
by  experience  to  adapt  himself  to  opportunities  and  to 
combine  them  worthily,  he  served  his  newly  chosen  state 
in  educational  affairs  by  si)ending  a few  years  here  also 
as  a teacher. 

Being  w^ell  fitted  for  public  service,  Mr.  Hill  acted  as 
dei>uty  register  of  deeds  of  Garfield  County  for  two  years 
and  as  deputy  treasurer  he  served  for  three  years  in  the 
same  place.  In  1903  a financial  opportunity  came  to 
him  with  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  a bank  at 
Lucine,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hill  opened  a bank  at  this 
})lace  and  acted  as  its  cashier  for  three  years. 

It  was  in  1908  that  he  began  his  present  residence  in 
Cherokee.  At  that  time  he  organized  the  Oklahoma 
Abstract  Company,  which  has  ever  since  owed  so  much 
to  his  capable  management.  No  citizen  of  Cherokee  and 
of  Oklahoma  has  its  best  interests  more  at  heart.  Mr. 
Hill  is  deservedly  prosperous  and  holds  an  enviable 
jiosition  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  know  him;  and  they 
arc  legion,  for  he  has  participated  in  important  interests 
in  various  parts  of  this  vigorous  young  state.  His 
opinion  in  vital  matters  is  highly  respected  and  it 
logically  follows  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  his  towns- 
men to  represent  them  on  the  school  board  and  the 
city  council. 

Mr.  Hill  has  been  twice  married.  On  August  1,  1888, 
at  McPherson,  Kansas,  Miss  Amy  E.  Hunt  became  Mrs. 
Hill.  She  w’as  a native  of  Illinois,  1867  being  the  year 
of  her  birth.  She  died  in  Garfield  County,  Oklahoma, 
.Tuly  23,  1896,  leaving  two  sons:  Virgil  W.  Hill,  born 

in  McPherson  County,  .lanuary  18,  1890;  and  Joseph  W. 
Hill,  born  .Tune  3,  1892,  in  Kansas.  This  son  is  now  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  a member  of  the 
<‘lass  of  1916. 

The  jiresent  Mrs.  Sherman  Washington  Hill  is  a 
native  of  the  Bluegrass  State  and  was  born  in  the  City 
of  Newport,  on  November  2,  1877.  She  is  a daughter 


of  Isaac  N.  Horner  and  wife,  of  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Hei  I 
marriage  to  Mr.  Hill  occurred  on  January  20,  1907  ! 
Their  home  is  now  brightened  by  the  sunny  charm  of  e ' 
little  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  born  January  17,  1913.  \ 

\ 

Henry  Clay  Nash,  M.  D.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  ij 
the  memory  of  such  a man  as  the  late  Doctor  Nash  of  > 
Antlers  should  long  be  kept  green  in  the  community ! 
which  he  so  faithfully  and  unselfishly  served.  In  hisj 
business  activities  he  was  a stockman-farmer,  and  a '• 
highly  comf)etent  and  skillful  physician.  But  more  than 
all  else  he  was  distinguished  for  his  unflinching  courage 
in  pursuing  the  course  which  he  thought  would  redound 
to  the  highest  welfare  and  good  of  his  chosen  people,  the 
old  Choctaw  Nation,  among  whom  he  lived  and  worked 
and  from  one  of  whose  principal  families  he  selected  his 
faithful  wife. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  thirty  years  ago,  then  an  entity 
under  governmental  rule  peculiar  to  itself,  possessing 
and  enjoying  a peaceable  and  unique  life,  welcomed  the 
vivacity  and  ambition  of  young  white  men  from  the 
states  who  brought  unstinted  ideas  of  true  progress  and 
reform.  Only  occasionally  did  minor  factional  differ- 
ences disturb  the  serenity  of  a people  who  had  learned' 
to  be  happy  in  a foreign  land.  It  is  a significant  fact 
of  history  in  this  old  nation  that  many  young  men  came 
here  in  that  period  as  teachers  and  as  such  disseminated 
learning  of  the  right  character  among  Indian  children. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  late  Henry  Clay  Nash 
entered,  the  nation,  coming  over  from  Texas,  from  where 
he  had  obtained  a decree  in  the  Sam  Houston  State  Nor- 
mal. He  taught  for  a few  years  in  the  neighborhood 
Indian  schools,  mostly  in  that  section  of  the  nation  now 
embraced  in  Pushmataha  County.  He  became  the  friend  ^ 
of  some  of  the  leading  Choctaw  men  of  the  day,  and  this 
friendship  continued  until  his  death.  The  strength  of 
this  friendship  was  disclosed  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  his  widow  and  their  children  to 
sacrifice  a major  portion  of  their  fortune  to  settle  out- 
standing obligations  he  had  made  in  an  effort  to  save 
a few-  hundred  of  the  Choctaw  people  from  heavy  finan- 
cial loss  at  the  hands  of  corporations  that  were  seeking  ' 
their  property.  Lumber  companies  had  executed  con- 
tracts for  timber  with  Indians  for  terms  of  from  five  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  many  of  these  contracts  did  not 
afford  proper  remuneration  to  the  Indian.  Doctor  Nash 
undertook  to  reestablish  their  rights,  and  to  do  so  insti- 
tuted suits  against  lumber  companies  involving  the  con- 
tracts. The  task  was  expensive,  and  he  paid  most  of  it 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  probably  would  have  brought 
the  matter  to  a successful  termination  had  he  lived 
another  year. 

In  making  the  sacrifice  incident  to  financial  settlement 
after  his  death  Mrs.  Nash  was  compelled  to  sell  her  valu- 
able and  valued  allotment  at  The  Narrows,  a scenic 
watering  place  of  note  in  Indian  history,  situated  near 
the  picturesque  Village  of  Smithville  in  McCurtain 
County.  Here  she  had  hoped  at  no  distant  day  to  estab- 
lish a jiermanent  home,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
Kiamichi  Mountains  on  an  elevation  above  the  old 
domain  of  the  trapper  and  hunter,  and  near  by  a living 
spring  of  healing  mineral  water  that  for  several  genera- 
tions had  been  a favorite  watering  place  of  her  people. 
Besides  this  she  lost  much  other  ])roperty  and  money  of 
the  estate,  but  these  sacrifices  were  made  with  unflinch- 
ing sense  of  duty  of  suppressed  emotion,  qualities  that 
are  characteristic  of  and  iieculiar  to  the  true  born 
Choctaw. 

While  Doctor  Nash ’s  activities  in  the  Choctaw  country 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  a comfortable  fortune,  he 
always  remained  mindful  of  his  country’s  interest.  Long 
before  statehood  he  took  a lead  in  the  organization  of 
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tlie  democratic  party,  and  it  is  said  that  probably  no 
other  man  helped  to  form  as  many  democratic  clubs  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  As  partial  reward  for  these  activi- 
ties and  in  appreciation  of  their  high  regard  for  him 
his  friends  sought  in  1912  to  have  him  appointed  United 
States  marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma.  The 
fortunes  of  polities  are  involved  in  mystery,  but  it  may 
be  that  death  alone  defeated  the  efforts  of  his  many 
friends.  In  endorsing  Doctor  Nash  for  the  appointment 
Judge  Eobert  L.  Williams  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  said:  “He  has  resided  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 

for  over  thirty  years  . . . During  all  that  period  he 
has  been  an  active  and  prominent  citizen,  enjoying  the 
people’s  confidence  and  esteem.  He  has  had  wide  and 
varied  experience  as  a business  man  . . . Also  he  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  the  democratic  party  organiza- 
tions of  the  Territory  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  State, 
and  since  the  erection  of  the  State,  he  has  been  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  democratic  party  in  that  portion  of 
the  State.  ’ ’ 

Henry  Clay  Nash  was  born  in  Milton  County,  Georgia, 
July  7,  1859.  He  represented  some  of  the  best  qualities 
of  the  true  old  Southern  stock.  After  attending  public 
schools  he  took  a course  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Georgia.  In  1877  he  moved  with  Ms 
parents  to  Texas.  During  1879-80  he  was  a student  in 
the  Sam  Houston  State  Normal  of  Texas,  and  from  1880 
to  1886  was  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas  and 
the  neighborhood  schools  of  Indian  Territory. 

From  teacher  he  became  a kindly  physician  who  for 
years  ministered  to  the  needs  of  a large  territory,  and 
most  of  his  patients  in  the  early  days  were  Indian  fam- 
ilies. In  1887-88  he  attended  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College  at  New  York  City,  and  on  returning 
home  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  near  Nelson,  a 
village  now  in  Pushmataha  County.  While  in  practice 
he  was  accredited  physician  in  Spencer  Academy,  one  of 
the  old  schools  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  in  the  Choc- 
taw Female  Seminary  at  Tuskahoma.  In  1890  Doctor 
Nash  removed  his  home  to  Antlers,  and  there  he  lived 
and  did  his  work,  and  when  little  more  than  past  the 
prime  of  years  he  died  in  May,  1913.  He  had  assisted 
in  the  development  of  a section  of  the  town  and  erected 
the  federal  court  building.  He  was  the  town ’s  friend  in 
contests  affecting  its  commercial  life,  making  trips  to 
Washington  when  there  was  apparent  danger  of  losing 
the  federal  court,  and  to  Guthrie  when  the  fortunes  of 
polities  threatened  to  interfere  with  county  seat  honors. 

When  a young  physician  he  rode  one  day  past  the 
home  of  Thomas  L.  Griggs,  a Choctaw  citizen,  and  asked 
the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Griggs  the  way  to  Nelson.  In 
embarrassment  she  nodded  the  right  direction.  Several 
years  later,  when  she  was  thirteen.  Doctor  Nash  rode 
that  way  again  at  an  opportune  time  for  her,  and  she 
felt  that  she  liked  him  with  a peculiar  liking.  They 
became  sweethearts  later,  and  on  October  31,  1895,  Eev. 
W.  J.  B.  Lloyd,  an  old  time  missionary,  performed  the 
ceremony  that  made  them  man  and  wife.  She  was  Eliza- 
beth Griggs.  She  had  been  educated  in  Eock  Academy, 
the  Choctaw  Female  Seminary  at  New  Hope,  and  Oxford 
College  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Her  father  for  twenty  years 
has  been  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Choctaw  Legis- 
lature. In  her  is  the  blood  of  principal  chiefs  and  other 
men  of  note.  Principal  Chief  Wilson  Jones  was  her 
grandmother’s  brother,  and  she  is  related  to  the  family 
of  Governor  Burney  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Her 
mother  is  a daughter  of  Principal  Chief  Smallwood  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Mrs.  Nash  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  four  of 
whom  are  living:  Esther,  aged  eighteen,  graduated  in 

1916  from  the  Oklahoma  Presbyterian  College  at 
Durant;  Euth,  aged  fifteen,  is  a student  in  the  State 


School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sulphur;  Mary  Frances  is  thir- 
teen years  old;  and  Henry  Clay  is  aged  eleven. 

Obman  E.  McCartney.  Some  there  are  whose  lives 
are  controlled  by  circumstances  and  others  who  over- 
come circumstances  and  control  their  own  lives.  To  this 
latter  class  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Orman  E.  Mc- 
Cartney belongs.  When  he  entered  upon  his  career  it 
was  in  a professional  capacity,  but  enlightened  views  and 
an  inherent  talent  for  business  called  him  from  the 
instruments  of  his  learned  vocation,  and,  entering  ac- 
tively into  finance,  he  soon  placed  himself  in  a position 
where  he  was  able  to  shape  his  own  career.  Coming 
to  Oklahoma  City  in  November,  1909,  he  here  founded 
the  Oklahoma  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  the 
first  domestic  life  insurance  company  organized  in  the 
state,  and  of  this  enterprise  he  has  continued  to  act 
as  president. 

Mr.  McCartney  was  born  in  Fremont  County,  Iowa, 
in  1874,  and  is  a son  of  Milton  and  Helen  (Paul)  Mc- 
Cartney, both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  The  father,  a 
native  of  Ohio,  moved  to  Iowa  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Fremont  County,  in  1850,  and  there  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Mrs.  McCartney  was 
a native  of  Indiana.  The  public  and  high  schools  of 
Thurman,  Iowa,  furnished  Orman  E.  McCartney  with  his 
early  education,  and  after  some  preparation  he  entered 
the  University  of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City,  from  which  he 
was  duly  graduated  in  1900,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery.  Following  his  graduation  he  re- 
mained at  the  university  for  two  years  as  an  instructor, 
and  then  returned  to  Thurman,  where  for  one  year 
he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr. 
McCartney  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1903,  in  which  year 
he  settled  at  Custer  City,  there  engaging  in  the  bank- 
ing business,  but  in  1909  came  to  Oklahoma  City,  where 
in  November  of  that  year  he  organized  the  Oklahoma 
National  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  at  once 
became  president,  a position  which  he  has  held  to  the 
present  time.  This  concern,  the  first  domestic  life  in- 
surance company  organized  in  Oklahoma,  now  does 
business  all  over  this  state,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Kan- 
sas, and  December  31,  1914,  had  about  5,000  policies  in 
force,  with  insurance  amounting  to  about  $7,000,000.00. 
That  the  company  has  enjoyed  a rapid  and  consistent 
growth  under  Mr.  McCartney’s  wise  and  able  manage- 
ment may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  assets,  which 
on  December  31,  1909,  were  $239,033,  were  December 
31,  1914,  $743,000.00.  Mr.  McCartney’s  success  is  an  il- 
lustration of  a man  of  dominating  motive  and  shrewd 
foresight  responding  manfully  to  a business  opportunity. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  of  keen  men  who  bring  with 
them  the  atmosphere  of  business,  and  who  do  business  in 
a modern,  systematic  and  efficient  manner.  Among  his 
associates  he  is  relied  upon  absolutely. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  McCartney  has  numerous  important 
connections.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  being 
a member  of  Custer  City  Lodge  No.  258,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
all  the  Scottish  Eite  bodies,  Oklahoma  Consistory,  Valley 
of  Guthrie,  and  India  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He 
belongs  also  to  Custer  City  Lodge  No.  236,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
of  Thurman,  Iowa,  in  which  he  has  gone  through  all  the 
chairs;  and  Oklahoma  City  Lodge  No.  417,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

In  1906  Mr.  McCartney  was  married  to  Miss  Lola 
Talkington,  daughter  of  A.  B.  and  Catherine  Talkington, 
of  Greeley,  Nebraska.  Three,  children  have  been  born  to 
this  union:  Helen,  Verabelle  and  O.  E.,  Jr.  The  Mc- 
Cartney home  is  located  at  No.  1117  North  Shartel 
Avenue. 
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Eeksar  S.  Vaught.  This  prominent  and  successful 
lawyer  of  Oklahoma  City  had  his  introduction  to  Okla- 
homa in  the  capacity  of  an  educator,  and  his  valuable 
service  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  Oklahoma  City  and  of 
the  state  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  state 
work  will  also  deserve  some  mention  in  local  history  and 
form  an  important  chapter  in  his  own  career.  Though 
still  very  much  interested  in  educational  affairs,  Mr. 
Vaught  devotes  his  time  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  law, 
and  is  now  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Vaught  & 
Eeady,  one  of  the  strongest  law  partnerships  in  the 
capital  city.  His  offices  are  in  the  Majestic  Building. 

Edgar  S.  Vaught  was  born  in  Wythe  County,  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  in  1873,  a son  of  Noah  T.  and 
Minerva  J.  (Atkins)  Vaught.  His  ancestors  were  from 
Holland,  and  found  homes  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
noted  mountain  district  of  Western  Virginia  and  East- 
ern Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  possessed  the  same 
qualities  which  have  made  the  men  and  women  from  that 
region  conspicuous  in  American  society,  noted  for  their 
loyalty  and  valor  in  the  war  and  for  strength  of  purpose 
and  high  mental  caliber.  Several  generations  of  the 
Vaught  family  had  lived  in  Wythe  County,  one  of  the 
most  picturesoue  districts  of  old  Virginia.  Mr.  Vaught’s 
great-grandfather  built  the  first  flour  mill  there.  Noah 
T.  Vaught,  his  father,  was  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war, 
having  served  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixty-third 
Virginia  Infantry  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  in 
the  strife  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  returned  to  his  farm,  and  is  still 
living  in  the  East.  Minerva  J.  Atkins,  his  wife,  was 
also  a Virginian  but  of  English  descent,  and  she  died 
in  1901. 

Edgar  S.  Vaught  claims  as  his  alma  mater  one  of  the 
old  and  prominent  small  colleges  of  Eastern  Tennessee, 
the  Carson-Newman  College  of  Jefferson  City.  This  in- 
stitution conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  1899.  In  the  meantime  he  had  also  attended 
the  Emory  & Henry  College  of  Virginia.  Like  many  of 
the  young  men  in  that  part  of  the  country,  his  opportu- 
nities for  getting  a higher  education  were  subject  to  his 
own  ambition  and  energies,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
attending  college  he  taught  school.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  was  re-elected  for  the 
two  succeeding  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  was  carry- 
ing on  studies  in  Carson-Newman  College  and  was  also 
equipping  himself  for  the  profession  of  law.  Mr. 
Vaught  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Dandridge,  Tennessee, 
in  1898,  and  had  some  experience  as  a lawyer  in 
Dandridge  before  coming  to  Oklahoma. 

In  1901  Mr.  Vaught  came  to  Oklahoma  City  to  accept 
the  post  of  principal  of  the  city  high  schools.  In  less 
than  a year  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  schools,  and  guided  the  destinies  of  the  local 
schools  during  those  important  years  from  1901  to  1906. 
His  services  attracted  the  attention  of  the  territorial 
government  of  Oklahoma,  as  coincident  with  his  service 
as  city  school  superintendent  he  was  from  1902  to  1906 
a member  of  the  territorial  board  of  education.  In 
May,  1907,  Governor  Frantz  appointed  him  a member  of 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  territorial  normal  schools, 
three  in  number,  and  his  membership  on  that  board  was 
terminated  by  the  entrance  of  Oklahoma  into  the  Union 
on  November  16,  1907. 

In  1906,  after  severing  his  active  relations  with  the 
public  schools  of  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Vaught  formed  a 
law  partnership  with  John  E.  DuMars  and  Samuel  A. 
Calhoun,  under  the  firm  name  of  DuMars,  Vaught  & 
Calhoun.  It  was  a successful  association  of  three  strong 
lawyers,  and  in  a short  time  was  conceded  to  have  as 
large  a practice  as  any  other  firm  in  Oklahoma  City. 


In  1907  the  firm  became  DuMars  & Vaught,  continuing 
as  such  until  1912,  when  it  was  dissolved.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Vaught  became  associated  with  James  H.  Ready, 
making  the  firm  Vaught  & Ready,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Vaught  has  the  proper  temperament  and 
natural  qualifications  for  the  successful  lawyer  and  by 
his  thorough  training  aird  broad  experience  has  well 
fortified  his  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oklahoma 
bar. 

Mr.  Vaught  in  1914  was  vice  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Men ’s  Dinner  Club.  Fraternally  a 
Mason,  he  affiliates  with  Siloam  Lodge  No.  276,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  at  Oklahoma  City;  with  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
at  Jefferson  City,  Tennessee;  and  with  Oklahoma  Com- 
mandery  No.  3,  K.  T.  Mr.  Vaught  and  family  reside 
at  427  East  Park  Place  in  Oklahoma  City.  In  1899  he 
was  married  at  Dandridge,  Tennessee,  to  Miss  Mary 
Holtsinger.  Her  father,  G.  W.  Holtsinger,  of  Dandridge, 
was  a captain  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  later  for  a number  of  years  served  as  clerk  and 
master  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Dandridge.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vaught  are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Eleanor, 
Edgar  S.,  Jr.,  and  Ruth. 

Hugh  L.  Harrell.  Definite  contribution  to  the  dyna- 
mic energy  which  has  been  potent  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  social  and  industrial  development  of  Oklahoma 
is  to  be  accredited  to  Mr.  Harrell,  who  has  been  a resi- 
dent within  the  borders  of  the  present  commonwealth 
from  the  time  of  his  nativity,  who  is  a member  of  an 
honored  and  influential  pioneer  family  of  the  state  and 
whose  individual  activities  have  been  manifold  and 
productive,  so  that  he  is  consistently  to  be  designated  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  loyal  young  men  of 
the  state,  his  character  and  achievement  fully  entitling 
him  to  the  unqualified  popular  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held.  He  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Oklahoma  when  he  was  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  and  such  exceptional  preferment  in 
the  new  state  indicates  special  ability  and  fealty  on 
the  part  of  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Harrell  maintains  his 
residence  in  Oklahoma  City  but  gives  a general  supervi- 
sion to  his  fine  landed  estate  of  several  hundred  acres, 
in  Hughes  County,  his  enterprise  and  energy  being  the 
forces  that  are  developing  this  into  one  of  the  model 
agricultural  demesnes  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Harrell  was  born  at  Culla  Chaha,  Indian  Territory, 
the  place  of  his  nativity  being  near  the  City  of  Poteau, 
the  present  judicial  center  of  Le  Flore  County,  Oklahoma, 
and  the  date  of  his  birth  having  been  February  27,  1887. 
He  is  a »on  of  Henry  B.  and  Jessie  M.  (Enochs)  Har- 
rell and  his  father  is  numbered  among  the  successful 
stockmen  of  Oklahoma,  where  he  is  a citizen  of  promi- 
nence and  influence,  besides  being  a member  of  a family 
that  settled  in  Indian  Territory  in  the  early  pioneer 
days.  Henry  B.  Harrell  was  born  in  Alabama  and  was 
a boy  at  the  time  when  the  family  immigrated  to  the 
wilds  of  Indian  Territory,  the  journey  having  been 
made  up  the  Mississippi  River  and  thence  up  the  Arkan- 
sas River  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  before  the  establish- 
ing of  railway  facilities  in  this  section  of  the  Southwest. 
His  father  became  one  of  the  early  exponents  of  the 
live-stock  industry  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  finally 
established  his  residence  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
his  venerable  widow  still  resides  and  where  he  continued 
to  he  identified  with  the  cattle  business  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  As  a matter  of  enduring  historic  interest 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  paternal  great-grandfather 
of  him  whose  name  initiates  this  article,  became  one 
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of  the  early  missionaries  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  Indian  Territory,  and  was  the  founder 
of  Harrell  's  Chapel,  near  Poteau,  this  pioneer  and  crude 
church  edifice  having  long  been  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  that  section  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Harrell  was  a prosperous 
merchant  in  the  City  of  Verona,  Mississippi,  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Civil  war,  and  during  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  states  of  the  North  and  the  South  he  was  a 
gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  besides  which  he 
had  served  as  a member  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature. 
His  widow  now  resides  in  the  home  of  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  at  Calvin,  Hughes  County,  Okla- 
homa. 

To  the  common  schools  of  Indian  Territory  Hugh 
L.  Harrell  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  disci- 
pline, and  from  1905  to  1906  he  was  lound  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  & Mechanical 
College  at  Stillwater.  Thereafter  he  completed  a normal 
and  business  course  in  Indianola  College,  at  Wynnewood, 
Indian  Territory,  and  in  this  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1906,  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Accounts. 
Prior  to  this  he  had  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Hundley  Mercantile  Company,  at  Calvin,  and  he 
continued  with  this  concern  for  some  time  after  his 
graduation.  He  next  engaged  in  the  land,  loan  and 
banking  business.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  instituted 
the  improvement  of  his  ranch  of  several  hundred  acres, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Calvin,  and  he  is  rapidly  developing 
this  into  one  of  the  most  productive  and  valuable  landed 
estates  in  Hughes  County. 

In  1911,  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Mr.  Har- 
rell was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  the 
new  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  during  his  four  years’ 
incumbency  of  this  important  office  he  proved  a signally 
efficient  and  valued  executive.  He  served  for  a time 
also  as  an  appraiser  for  the  Oklahoma  state  board  of 
public-land  commissioners,  and  he  has  informed  him- 
self thoroughly  in  regard  to  the  resources  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  various  portions  of  the  state,  to  which 
his  loyalty  is  unfaltering  and  appreciative.  Though 
he  prepared  himself  for  and  has  received  admission  to 
the  bar  of  the  state  Mr.  Harrell  has  not  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but 
his  technical  knowledge  has  proved  of  great  value  to 
him  in  his  various  business  operations.  In  polities  he 
is  an  active  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic 
party,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  varied  interests  in 
Oklahoma  City,  where  he  formerly  held  the  office  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Broadway  Loan  & Mortgage  Company. 
He  manifests  deep  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  con- 
serve the  welfare  and  progress  of  Oklahoma  and  here 
his  circle  of  friends  is  virtually  coincident  with  that 
of  his  acquaintances. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Harrell  has  received 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Eite  and  is  affiliated  with  Indian  Consistory,  No.  2, 
at  McAlester,  and  is  also  a member  of  India  Temple 
Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  For  several  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  lodge  of  Free  & Accepted  Masons  at 
Calvin  but  his  ancient  craft  affiliation  is  now  with 
Oklahoma  City  Lodge,  No.  36.  At  Calvin  he  serverl 
also  as  secretary  of  the  camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Coun- 
try Club.  Mrs.  Harrell  was  graduated  in  William 
Woods  Colle<re,  at  Fidton,  Missouri,  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1907,  and  she  is  active  in  church  work  in  the 
Oklahoma  metropolis,  where  also  she  is  a popular  factor 
in  representative  social  circles. 


At  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1908,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Harrell  to  Miss  Winnie 
Seales,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Mattie  (Bourland) 
Scales,  her  father  having  been  a pioneer  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  of  Indian  Territory  and  having  there  married 
Miss  Mattie  Bourland,  who  is  a member  of  the  well 
known  Indian  family  of  that  name  and  also  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Byrd  family,  which  likewise  claims 
a distinct  strain  of  Indian  blood  and  is  one  of  promi- 
nence and  influence  in  the  present  generation  in  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrell  have  one  child,  Pauline, 
who  was  born  in  191 0. 

Mr.  Harrell  has  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Tupp  L.  Griffin, 
whose  husband  is  a prominent  merchant  at  Calvin; 
and  Leona  and  Ada,  who  remain  at  the  parental  home. 

Edgar  Benton  Makchant.  A man  who  is  variously 
distinguished  in  Aline  and  other  Oklahoma  localities  is 
Edgar  Benton  Marehant;  in  law,  in  politics,  in  Masonic 
activities,  lie  holds  high  rank  as  a citizen  of  ability.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  review  his  ancestry  and  to  trace  the 
causes  of  his  success  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  career. 

Both  parents  of  Mr.  Marehant  were  persons  of  strong 
character  and  high  ideals,  his  father  being  of  French 
and  his  mother  of  Irish  origin.  Abraham  Marehant,  the 
former,  was  a native  of  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  and  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits  throughout  his  life.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  was  in  California  and 
enlisted  in  Company  G of  the  Second  California  Cavalry. 
He  d’ed  in  service  in  1861.  He  was  one  of  the  five  sons 
of  William  Marehant,  a relative  of  the  noted  Marehant 
family  of  Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  Abraham  Merchant,  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  was,  like  her  husband,  a native 
of  Ohio,  and  on  her  mother’s  side  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  old  Virginia  families.  Mrs.  Marehant,  nee 
Catharine  Limes,  was  when  still  a very  young  woman,  a 
very  ardent  advocate  of  temperance.  In  1866  she  par- 
ticipated in  one  of  the  famous  crusades  against  the  linuor 
traffic.  This  courageous  raid  took  place  at  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  “slashing  raid” 
ever  made  against  the  saloon  evil.  All  her  life  was 
devoted  in  generous  measure  to  influence  against  the 
national  curse  of  alcoholism  and  in  favor  of  law  enforce- 
ment of  all  kinds.  Hers  was  a gallant  fighting  spirit, 
inherited  perhaps  from  her  Eevolutionary  great-grand- 
father, .Te'^se  Rowe.  Th.at  noted  gentleman  used  his 
pension  money  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  buying  material 
for  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ever  built  in 
Fayette  County.  Ohio,  buying  the  lumber  for  the  same 
from  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Senator  Foraker  of 
Ohio.  After  the  war  between  the  states  the  widowed 
Mrs.  Marehant  was  again  niarwed  in  later  vears.  Her 
second  husband  was  Thomas  Gaskill.  of  Wdmington, 
Ohio.  He  d'ed  in  1895.  She  survived  him  fifteen  years, 
her  worthy  and  efficient  life  closing  at  Aline,  Oklahoma, 
on  January  4,  1910. 

The  b’rtb  of  Ede'ar  Benton  Marehant  had  taken 
place  on  March  23,  1858,  in  the  log  hou=’e  which  was  the 
farm  home  of  Abraham  and  Catharine  Marehant. 
Orphaned  by  t''e  war,  the  lad  early  turned  his  mind  to 
ways  and  means  of  procuring  his  own  livelihood.  For 
him,  also,  the  newspaper  route  proved  to  be  t'’e  first 
stage  on  the  road  toward  success.  Greenfield.  Ohio,  was 
the  local’tv  in  which  he  began  his  independent  activities. 
And  for  him,  too,  the  printer’s  office  seemed  the  logical 
second  step.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  plant 
of  the  Highland  Chief,  of  Greenfield,  his  first  salary 
being  $1  per  week.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  young 
M, archant  beg’an  to  be  attracted  to  the  profe^-sion  of  law 
and  proceeded  to  fit  himself  for  that  line  of  vocational 
activity.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  in  that 
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same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Sunflower 
State.  His  bar  examinations  were  passed  at  Kingman 
and  he  settled  for  practice  at  St.  John,  of  the  same  state. 
Por  sixteen  years  Mr.  Marchant  continued  in  active 
jiractiee,  and  held  various  successive  ofiflces  of  distinction. 
Por  a time  he  was  police  judge  of  St.  John;  was  deputy 
county  attorney  of  Stafford  County;  and  also  served 
as  assistant  attorney  general  of  Kansas  for  the  special 
jiurpose  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  laws  of  that  state 
in  Stafford  County. 

In  1893  Mr.  Marchant  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part  in  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  Oklahoma, 
locating  at  Pond  Creek,  where  for  a time  he  continued 
his  law  practice,  which  he  later  carried  on  at  Cleo,  Okla- 
homa. In  189I,  business  affairs  called  him  back  to  St. 
John,  Kansas,  and  there  he  established  the  fraternity 
paper  known  as  The  Kansas  Pree  Mason.  This  periodical 
was  the  official  gazette  of  the  Kansas  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Pree  and  Accepted  Masons.  The  publishing 
offices  of  this  paper  Mr.  Marchant  in  1895  removed  to 
■VVichita,  Kansas.  It  is  needless  to  remark  in  this  con- 
nection that  he  was  one  of  the  leading  Masons  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  having  been  master  of  the  first  Masonic 
lodge  ever  instituted  in  Stafford  County.  His  was  the 
honor  of  making  the  first  Mason  ever  created  such  in 
that  county. 

To  his  adopted  State  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Marchant 
returned  in  1900.  At  Cleo  he  continued  his  work  as  an 
editor  and  publisher,  at  this  time  establishing  The 
Chronoseope  at  that  place.  In  county  and  state  politics 
he  has  always  been  a consistent  republican  and  his  news- 
jiaper  policy  has  always  been  clearly  defined  as  such. 
In  1901  the  Chronoseope  w'as  transferred  by  Mr.  Mar- 
chant to  Aline,  which  has  since  been  the  home  of  the 
]>aper.  In  1907  he  sold  the  plant  and  established  his 
residence  at  Clinton,  Oklahoma.  There  he  gave  invaluable 
service  in  the  advertising  and  upbuilding  of  the  town. 
Por  two  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Clinton  and  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
‘ ‘ boosters  ’ ’ of  that  growing  municipality.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  of  him  that  it  was  through  his  activities  that 
Clinton  was  placed  upon  the  map  in  conspicuous  letters. 

Aline  became  Mr.  Marchant ’s  definite  home  in  1910, 
for  a second  time.  In  that  year  he  became  identified 
wdth  the  law  department  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
and  Orient  Eailroad,  representing  its  interests  in 
])ersonal  injury  cases.  Aline  is  still  the  attorney’s  home 
and  he  adds  much  to  the  town’s  well  known  atmosphere 
of  success  and  social  warmth.  Mr.  Marchant  has  ever 
been  one  to  whom  distinction  comes,  now  and  again,  for 
his  is  a personality  that  invites  such  honor  and  fitly 
Ijears  it.  At  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Pair  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Commission  to  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  He  had  entire  charge 
of  the  Oklahoma  Building  and  its  exhibit;  while  Mrs. 
Marchant  was  the  gracious  and  competent  hostess  of 
the  same. 

Mrs.  Marchant  is  a woman  of  education  and  culture. 
Before  her  marriage  she  was  Miss  Ellen  Kerns  and  a 
native  of  near  Mannington,  West  Virginia,  that  state 
also  being  the  birth  place  of  her  parents,  E.  S.  Kerns 
and  Jane  Kendall  Kerns.  In  1880  the  family  home  was 
removed  to  Kansas,  and  there  Miss  Kerns  accepted  a 
teaching  position  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  and  a half 
years.  In  1884  she  was  united  in  marriage,  at  St.  John, 
with  Mr.  Marchant,  then  a leading  lawyer  of  that  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerns  removed  to  Oklahoma  in  1893.  The 
latter  died  at  Sedan,  Kansas,  in  1898;  the  former  now 
resides  in  Cleo,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Marchant ’s  graceful 
y)resenee  and  fine  intelligence  make  her  a distinguished 
member  of  society  where  she  goes.  She  holds  high  honors 


in  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  is  a leader  in  club 
and  Sunday  school  work. 

We  conclude  this  review  l)y  appending  a few  details 
regarding  Mr.  Marcliant ’s  Masonic  standing,  for  that 
phase  of  his  prominence  is  so  well  known  both  in  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.  He  is  now  deputy  grand  master  of  the  i 
third  district  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  organization  of  ' 
Ancient  Pree  and  Accepted  Masons;  as  this  district  is 
composed  of  Alfalfa,  Woods  and  Major  counties,  Mr. 
Marchant  has  jurisdiction  over  fourteen  Masonic  lodges. 
In  1914  lie  officiated  as  sjiecial  deputy  grand  master  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  High  School 
Building  of  Lambert,  Oklahoma.  He  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason  and  a Shriner,  at  Guthrie  and  Oklahoma 
City,  respectively.  All  in  all,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  a high  pinnacle  of  success  and  jJopularity.  His 
ability,  his  geniality,  his  sincerity  form  the  keynote  of 
both  liis  business  achievement  and  his  social  relations. 

C.  EDG.Aii  Barker,  M.  D.  Since  locating  at  Oklahoma 
City,  in  1912,  Dr.  C.  Edgar  Barker  has  steadily  advanced 
to  a recognized  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  is  now  accounted  one  of  the  leading  special- 
ists here  in  gen ito -urinary  diseases.  A close  and  careful 
student,  he  did  not  enter  uiion  the  practice  of  his  vocation 
until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  its  principles,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  Oklahoma  City  had  secured  much  experi- 
ence of  a practical  character.  Doctor  Barker  was  born 
at  Pattenburg,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1881, 
and  is  a son  of  George  G.  and  Sarah  J.  (Case)  Barker. 

The  Barker  family  has  resided  in  America  from  Colonial 
times,  and  is  connected  directly  with  Capt.  John  Eeed, 
of  Eevolutionary  fame,  who  was  first  a resident  of  Con- 
necticut and  later  moved  to  New  Jersey,  Doctor  Barker 
being  in  the  eighth  generation  from  this  patriot.  George 
G.  Barker  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  there  entered 
mercantile  pursuits  in  young  manhood,  being  engaged 
therein  at  Pattenburg  for  approximately  thirty  years, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1910.  He  was  also  a lead- 
ing and  influential  democrat  of  his  community,  and 
served  as  postmaster  of  Pattenburg  during  both  of 
President  Cleveland’s  administrations.  The  mother 
jiassed  away  also  in  1910,  five  months  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Barker. 

C.  Edgar  Barker  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pattenburg,  following  which  he  entered 
the  Centennary  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Haekettstown, 
Warren  County,  New  Jersey.  He  began  his  medical 
studies  at  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  but  failing  health  made  advisable  a 
change  of  climate,  and  he  accordingly  went  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  after  three  years  at  Philadelphia,  and  finished 
his  course  at  the  University  of  Denver  Medical  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1907,  wdth  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine.  Doctor  Barker  next  spent  two  years  at 
Eock  Springs,  Wyoming,  in  the  capacity  of  house  surgeon 
of  the  Wyoming  General  Hospital,  and  in  1909  came  to 
Oklahoma  and  first  located  at  Tuttle,  where  he  carried 
on  a general  practice  until  1912.  In  that  year,  seeking 
a larger  field  for  the  display  of  his  talents  and  abilities, 
Doctor  Barker  took  up  his  abode  in  Oklahoma  City,  and 
here  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  now  occupying 
offices  at  No.  415  State  National  Bank  Building,  while 
his  home  is  No.  1117  West  12th  Street. 

Upon  first  locating  at  Oklahoma  City,  Doctor  Barker 
carried  on  a general  practice,  and  in  the  meantime  car- 
ried on  independent  study,  research  and  investigation. 
In  1914  he  took  a post-graduate  course  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  at  New  York  City,  and  upon  his  return  began 
specializing  in  genito-urinary  diseases,  a field  in  which 
he  has  come,  rapidlv  to  the  forefront.  He  is  a member  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Wesley  and  Wesley  Post-Graduate  hos- 
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pitals,  both  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  holds  membership  in 
the  Oklahoma  County  Medical  Society,  the  Southwestern 
Medical  Association,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  His  fraternal 
connections  are  with  the  Phi  Eho  Sigma  fraternity. 
Lambda  Chapter;  Tuttle  Lodge  No.  405,  A.  P.  & A.  M. ; 
Oklahoma  City  Lodge  No.  417,  B.  P.  0.  E.,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  the  Woodman  Circle  and  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  His  religious  belief  is  that  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Barker  attend  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Doctor  Barker  was  married  October  7,  1914,  to  Miss 
Viola  Todd,  who  was  born  in  Oklahoma,  a daughter  of 
George  A.  and  Margaret  Todd,  of  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Todd  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  Ponca  City 
Oil  & Gas  Company,  of  Ponca  City,  and  is  also  largely 
interested  in  the  oil  and  gas  interests  at  Cushing  and 
other  points  in  Oklahoma. 

John  Theeadgill,  M.  D.  To  few  of  its  citizens  does 
Oklahoma  City  owe  more  for  its  substantial  development 
than  to  Dr.  John  Threadgill,  who,  coming  here  in  1901, 
immediately  became  one  of  its  most  helpful  and  active 
promoters.  To  his  resource,  initiative  and  courageous 
faith  may  be  accredited  such  enterprises  as  the  Oklahoma 
Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  and  the  Threadgill  Hotel,  while  civic  develop- 
ment derived  encouragement  from  his  able  and  disinter- 
ested support  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1915. 

John  Threadgill  was  born  at  Wadesboro,  the  county 
seat  of  Anson  County,  North  Carolina,  September  28, 
1847,  and  is  a son  of  James  and  Eliza  (Paul)  Thread- 
gill, natives  of  the  same  town  and  state.  The  family 
was  founded  in  America  by  four  brothers,  Thomas, 
Eandall,  William  and  John  Threadgill,  who  in  1770  emi- 
grated from  England  and  located  in  North  Carolina, 
where  all  married  and  reared  families.  It  is  from  the 
family  of  Thomas  that  Doctor  Threadgill  descends. 
This  ancestor  was  a full  colonel  in  the  Eevolutionary 
army  and  was  a conspicuous  figure  at  the  Battle  of 
Camden,  South  Carolina.  The  father  of  Doctor  Thread- 
gill was  a wealthy  planter  and  slave  owner  of  the  South 
prior  to  the  Civil  war,  and  his  family  consisted  of  eleven 
children,  of  whom  John  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 

As  he  grew  to  manhood,  John  Threadgill  was  educated 
in  the  home  schools,  and  after  some  preparation  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
at  Mobile,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1874.  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  when  not  quite 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourteenth  North 
Carolina  Infantry,  Confederate  army,  in  September, 
1863,  and  served  until  he  was  captured  by  the  Federal 
troops  near  Petersburg,  April  3,  1865.  He  was  paroled 
from  Hart’s  Island,  New  York,  June  17,  1865,  being  one 
of  the  first  Confederate  prisoners  sent  to  that  prison. 
According  to  the  records  he  was  one  of  the  youngest 
Confederate  soldiers  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Leaving  his  native  state  in  September,  1870,  Doctor 
Threadgill  located  in  Washington  County,  Texas,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  until  1875,  then  moving  to  Will- 
iamson County,  and  in  1880  retired  from  the  practice  to 
engage  in  the  banking  business  at  Taylor,  Texas.  He 
became  vice  president  there  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  its  active  manager,  the  president  of  the  institution 
being  a resident  of  Chicago.  Selling  out  his  banking 
interests  in  1895,  Doctor  Threadgill  moved  to  Norman, 
Oklahoma,  having  obtained  a contract  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  to  care  for 
the  insane  of  the  two  territories.  Here  he  built  the 
Oklahoma  Sanitarium  for  the  Insane  and  conducted  it 
until  1901,  when  he  sold  out  to  others  and  moved  to 


Oklahoma  City  to  become  one  of  its  live  wires  in  the 
development  of  the  magic  city.  One  of  his  first  moves 
was  to  organize  the  Oklahoma  Life  Insurance  Company, 
serving  as  its  president  until  its  complete  organization, 
when  he  dis^msed  of  his  interests.  He  then  organized 
and  became  president  of  the  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Oklahoma  City,  in  1902,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  subsequently  resigned  after  the  first  year  and 
sold  his  stock  before  it  was  consolidated  with  the  State 
National  Bank.  In  1904  he  built  the  Threadgill  Hotel, 
at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Broadway,  now  the  Bristol, 
and  owned  it  until  1913,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  Texas 
lands,  ujion  some  of  which  have  been  developed  oil  pros- 
pects. After  Imilding  the  Threadgill  Hotel,  Doctor 
Threadgill  lu’actically  retired  from  active  operations. 
Doctor  Threadgill  was  a thirty-second  degree  Mason  and 
a member  of  all  the  kindred  orders.  He  was  also  a 
Pythian  Knight  and  an  Odd  Fellow.  He  was  a member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  as 
is  also  Mrs.  Threadgill. 

On  January  28,  1872,  Doctor  Threadgill  was  married 
in  Washington  County,  Texas,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Guiton, 
who  lived  only  one  year  after  their  marriage.  In  Will- 
iamson County,  Texas,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sue  Gault, 
December  1,  1875,  and  she  died  June  6,  1891,  having 
been  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  who  is  now  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Salmon,  of  Oklahoma  City.  At  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
January  6,  1892,  Doctor  Threadgill  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  Fidelia  Falwell,  who  was  born  September  22, 
1867,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Zarsko  Zelo  (Messick) 
Falwell.  Two  children  were  born  to  this  union : Mary 
Frances,  September  27,  1892;  and  John  Falwell,  April 
15,  1894.  Both  children  still  are  unmarried  and  reside 
with  their  mother. 

To  his  last  marriage.  Doctor  Threadgill  owes  much  of 
his  success  and  happiness  in  life,  for  Mrs.  Threadgill  is 
not  only  a capable  member  of  the  household  and  a con- 
genial companion,  but  a woman  of  remarkable  character 
and  breadth  of  thought  along  lines  of  endeavor  espe- 
cially appreciated  by  civic  and  philanthropic  students. 
While  the  doctor  was  busy  in  his  business  enterprises, 
his  estimable  and  cultured  wife  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  civic  workers  in  the  West.  Mrs.  Threadgill,  after 
having  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  her  native 
city,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  graduated  from  the  Peabody 
Normal  School,  at  Nashville,  in  1881,  with  the  degree  of 
L.  I.  Earlier,  she  had  also  graduated  from  a business 
college  at  Memphis,  hence,  when  she  elected  to  give  her 
life  to  active  public  service,  she  had  all  the  preparation 
qualifying  her  for  the  noble  work  to  which  she  was  de- 
termined to  devote  her  career.  Immediately  after  her 
graduation  at  Nashville,  Mrs.  Threadgill  became  a 
teacher  in  schools  and  colleges  of  Memphis,  in  which 
work  she  continued  until  1891  when  she  moved  to  Taylor, 
Texas,  also  to  teach  until  she  and  the  doctor  were  mar- 
ried. When  they  located  at  Oklahoma  City,  Mrs.  Thread- 
gill was  at  once  recognized  as  an  admirable  leader  among 
the  women  of  the  state  striving  to  better  civic  conditions. 
She  was  elected  president  of  the  Territorial  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  in  1906  and  also  of  the  state  body  in 
1907-8,  was  State  Federation  president  from  1908  to  1910 
and  from  1910  to  1912  was  treasurer  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

When  the  Oklahoma  Constitutional  Convention  was  in 
session  after  statehood  came,  in  1907,  Mrs.  Threadgill 
was  active  in  the  advocacy  of  those  measures  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  clubwomen  of  the  state,  including 
compulsory  education  and  child  labor  provisions. 

Mrs.  Threadgill  also  descends  from  a historic  family 
of  Colonial  days  and  distinction.  Her  grandfather, 
Samuel  Falwell,  was  born  in  Eappahannock  County, 
Virginia,  and  her  father,  also  named  Samuel,  was  a 
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soldier  during  the  Mexican  war  of  1847-8.  On  her 
mother’s  side  the  family  comes  down  through  a line  of 
Stephens  lolk  in  which  are  listed  the  names  of  Emanuel 
and  Thaddeus  Stephens,  of  Lincoln’s  cabinet,  and 
traces  back  to  one  of  three  brothers  who  came  from  the 
north  of  England  and  settled  in  Maryland,  in  1711. 

If  a community  and  a state  may  be  proud  of  such 
citizens  as  was  Doctor  Threadgill,  they  may  be  equally 
proud  of  his  home  associations  and  of  the  magnificent 
character  of  such  a helpmate  as  he  was  so  fortunate  to 
secure  in  tlie  person  of  his  distinguished  wife.  Through 
the  interest  Mrs.  Threadgill  has  had  in  the  educational 
work  she  was  instrumental  in  having  established  by  the 
State  Eederation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  a loan  fund  to  be 
used  in  aiding  young  girls  to  obtain  higher  educations. 

Henry  Lowndes  Muldrow.  A number  of  enviable 
distinctions  associated  with  the  name  aiul  activities  of 
this  well  known  business  man  of  Norman,  where  he  is 
head  of  the  firm  Muldrow  & Lewis,  state  managers  in 
Oklahoma  for  the  Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  with  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Muldrow  is  a marked  man  in  Masonic  circles, 
and  for  his  age  has  probably  received  more  of  the 
honors  and  dignities  from  that  ancient  order  in  its 
various  branches  than  any  man  in  the  West.  Mr.  Mul- 
drow was  educated  for  the  law,  comes  pf  distinguished 
American  ancestry,  and  has  been  identified  with  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  for  almost  twenty  years. 

Born  at  Paducah,  Kentucky,  October  12,  1872,  he  is 
a son  of  Eobert  and  Annie  (Oliver)  Muldrow.  The  Mul- 
drow family  came  originally  from  Scotland,  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  early  generations  of  their 
American  residence  they  simplified  the  spelling  of  the 
name,  which  in  Scotland  was  MacMuldrow.  During 
the  Eevolutionary  war  two  ancestors  of  Mr.  jMuldrow 
were  officers  under  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the  famous 
“Swamp  Fox’’  who  performed  such  a valuable  service 
in  ridding  the  Carolinas  of  their  British  enemies.  One 
of  the  noted  members  of  the  Muldrow  family  was 
United  States  Senator  Lowndes  of  Soutli  Carolina.  Mr. 
Muldrow ’s  mother  was  a daughter  of  Simeon  C.  Oliver 
of  Mississippi,  but  originally  from  Georgia,  and  a man 
of  prominence  and  note  in  Mississippi  affairs  prior  to 
the  Civil  war.  By  virtue  of  his  ancestral  record  Mr.  Mul- 
drow is  eligil  le  to  membership  in  the  Order  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Sons  of  the  American  Eevolution  and  his 
daug-hters  are  eligible  to  the  D.  A.  E.  Eobert  Muldrow 
his  father,  born  in  South  Carolina,  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Mississippi,  and  completed  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
as  First  Honor  man.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  states  he  was  a planter,  and  during  that  war 
served  as  major  in  a Mississippi  regiment  under  the 
command  of  General  Forrest.  Following  the  war  he 
moved  to  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  plows  until  his  death  in  1873.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  becoming  the  youngest  member  ever 
elected  to  the  Mississippi  State  Senate,  having  received 
nomination  to  that  office  while  a student  in  the  univer- 
sity. His  wife  survived  him  many  years,  passing  away 
in  1911. 

In  1885  the  Muldrow  family  returned  to  Mississippi, 
where  Henry  I/.  Muldrow  finished  his  literary  education, 
first  in  the  public  schools  and  later  in  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi.  He  then  went 
East  and  took  his  law  course  in  the  Columbian,  now  the 
George  Washington,  University  at  Washington,  where 
he  was  graduated  LL.  B.  in  1894. 

Though  thus  well  qualified  for  the  practice  of  law 
Mr.  Muldrow  has  never  practiced.  In  the  spring  of 
1895  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  as  a member  of 


the  United  States  Geological  Survey  engaged  on  the 
subdivision  survey.  In  that  capacity  he  ran  the  first 
section  line  ever  established  in  the  old  Indian  Territory. 
He  was  connected  with  this  survey  uj)  to  1898,  and  was 
then  sent  with  the  first  party  'of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  to  Alaska,  where  he  remained  about 
one  year.  He  was  with  the  corps  that  officially  esti- 
mated the  height  of  Mount  McKinley.  After  that  work 
he  again  returned  to  Indian  Territory  and  with  residence 
at  Tishomingo  became  variously  identified  with  farming, 
real  estate  and  insurance.  While  there  he  was  also 
married. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Muldrow  has  been  an  active  and 
influential  factor  in  state  polities.  In  1910  he  man- 
aged a campaign  for  W.  II.  Murray  at  the  democratic 
irrimaries  for  the  nomination  for  governor.  He  was 
president  of  the  Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Tishomingo  for  the  years  1911-12-13.  . In  December, 
1914,  Mr.  Muldrow  removed  to  Norman.  He  still  has  ex- 
tensive farming  interests  in  Johnston  County.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  firm  of  Muldrow  & Lewis  in  the 
insurance  business. 

Mr.  Muldrow ’s  Masonic  record  deserves  considerable 
comment.  He  has  been  through  both  the  general 
branches  of  Masonry,  the'  York  and  Scottish  Eule,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  men  upon  whom  is  bestowed  the  culmi- 
nating honor  of  a thirty-third  degree.  He  is  a past 
master  and  honorary  life  member  of  Tishomingo  Lodge 
No.  91,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  now  has  active  membership 
in  Norman  Lodge;  is  past  high  priest  of  Tishomingo 
Chapter,  E.  A.  M.;  past  thrice  illustrious  master  of 
Tishomingo  Council,  E.  & S.  M. ; and  a member  of  Nor- 
man Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar.  He  has  hon- 
orary membership  in  all  three  of  the  Temples  of  the 
Mj'stic  Shrine  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  active 
life  member  of  Bedouin  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He 
has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons, 
and  in  1907  was  made  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Indian  Territory,  being  the  last  incumbent  of  that 
office  in  that  territory.  On  the  coming  of  statehood  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  territories,  he  was  elected  in 
1908  the  first  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  for 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  One  of  his  greatest  services 
in  behalf  of  Oklahoma  Masonry  was  accomplished  when 
he  went  to  Washington  and  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  ‘ Congress  under  which  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity in  Oklahoma  acquired  the  old  Cheyenne  and 
Arajrahoe  Indian  school  reservation  at  Darlington  to 
be  used  for  a Masonic  home.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  term  as  grand  master  he  was  for  two  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  control  of  that  institution.  In 
1912  Mr.  Muldrow  organized  the  Order  of  the  Eed  Cross 
of  Constantine  in  Oklahoma  and  has  since  been  its 
intendant  general  of  the  state.  He  was  a charter  mem- 
ber of  Indian  Consistory  at  McAlefter.  In  October  1909, 
he  was  elected  a thirty-third  degree  honorary,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  the  youngest  thirty-third  degree  Mason 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  likewise  the  youngest 
grand  master  in  the  country.  Mr.  Muldrow  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Eoyal  Order  of  Scotland. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  at  Tishomingo  Mr.  Muldrow 
married  Miss  Mary  Daisy  Fisher,  daughter  of  Osborne 
Fisher,  of  Tishomingo  and  of  Choctaw  Indian  descent. 
To  their  marriage  were  born  five  children : Osborne 
Fisher,  Mattie  Annie,  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  Alvin  M.  and 
Lewis  L.  Muldrow. 

Frank  Emanuel.  A particular  interest  always  at- 
taches to  those  careers  which  exemplify  the  quality  of 
self-help.  An  example  is  found  in  the  person  of  Frank 
Emanuel,  who  on  March  3,  1915,  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  as  postmaster  of  Sulphur.  Mr.  Emanuel 
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has  not  only  been  able  to  help  himself  in  his  struggle 
through  the  world,  but  as  a boy  he  assumed  many 
of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  keeping  ot  a family  of  younger  children,  and  though 
he  is  now  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  has  been 
a hard  working  man  ever  since  he  was  twelve. 

He  was  born  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas,  November 
22,  1887,  a son  of  C.  and  Mary  (Green)  Emanuel. 
His  grandfather,  Simon  Emanuel,  was  a native  of 
Eussia,  came  to  America  w'hen  a young  man  not  many 
years  alter  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  located  on  the 
Pedee  Eiver  in  Marlborough  County,  South  Carolina. 
He  became  successful  as  a merchant,  planter  and  slave 
owner,  and  he  died  at  Bennettsville,  South  Carolina, 
when  about  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  C.  Emanuel, 
his  son,  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1842,  grew  up 
in  that  state,  and  throughout  the  period  of  the  war 
between  the  states  w’as  a Confederate  soldier  with  a 
South  Carolina  regiment.  In  the  battle  of  Brandy  Sta- 
tion he  was  twice  wounded,  once  through  the  hip  and 
once  through  the  shoulder,  and  in  another  battle  of 
the  war  he  was  again  wounded.  Several  years  alter 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1870  he  moved  to  Cherokee 
County,  Texas,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
as  a merchant.  He  died  in  1899  while  on  a sojourn 
for  his  health  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  though  lie 
had  served  with  the  Confederate  army  was  a republican 
in  politics,  and  served  five  years  as  postmaster  of 
Jacksonville,  Texas,  under  appointment  from  President 
McKinley.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Ballew  of  Cherokee 
County,  Texas.  Her  only  daughter  Amy  is  now  de- 
ceased, and  the  only  son,  a half  brother  of  the  Sulphur 
postmaster,  is  Charles  B.  Emanuel,  who  has  gained 
distinction  as  an  Oklahoma  lawyer,  was  a member  of 
the  second  and  third  Oklahoma  State  Legislatures,  being 
speaker  pro  tern  in  the  Third  Legislature,  has  also 
served  as  assistant  county  attorney,  as  mayor  of  Sulphur, 
and  is  a very  prominent  Oklahoma  democrat.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  C,  Emanuel  married  Mary  C. 
Green,  who  was  born  in  Camden,  Arkansas,  in  1859, 
and  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  Calilornia.  Her  children 
are:  Frank;  Mrs.  Shirley  Zelle,  wife  of  a broker  at 
Hollywood,  Calilornia;  Esther,  who  married  George 
Gray,  who  is  employed  as  an  electrician  with  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  at  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia; Fannie,  whose  husband  is  wire  chief  for  the 
Eocky  Mountain  Telephone  Company,  with  residence  at 
Pasadena,  California;  William  McKinley  who  is  also 
connected  with  the  Eocky  Mountain  Telephone  Company 
with  residence  at  Pasadena;  and  Flora,  who  is  unmar- 
ried and  lives  with  her  mother. 

Frank  Emanuel  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  received 
the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  in  Cherokee  County, 
Texas.  As  he  was  the  oldest  of  his  mother’s  children, 
and  there  were  five  young  brothers  and  sisters  who 
by  their  father’s  death  were  left  with  very  slender  re- 
sources, he  at  once  contributed  his  own  labor  to  the 
family,  and  worked  for  several  years  at  selling  papers 
on  the  streets  and  in  shining  shoes.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  was  taken  into  the  railroad  station  at  Jack- 
sonville, Texas,  as  porter,  and  while  working  at  that  for 
thirteen  months  learned  telegraphy  and  was  then  given 
a position  as  telegraph  operator  by  the  Cotton  Belt 
Eailroad  Company.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
confining  work  made  inroads  upon  his  health  which 
caused  him  to  resign,  and  he  then  went  west  to  New 
Mexico  and  for  a year  was  secretary  for  H.  J.  Simmons, 
general  manager  of  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern 


Eailway  Company,  and  another  year  was  spent  with 
the  Copper  Queen  Mining  Company.  After  returning 
East  he  was  lor  three  months  in  the  superintendent’s 
office  of  the  Southein  Pacific  Eailroad  at  Houston, 
Texas,  and  lor  two  years  was  in  the  railroad  superin- 
tendent ’s  office  at  Dallas. 

When  Mr.  Emanuel  came  to  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  in 
1909  he  helped  reorganize  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  which  he  was  made  secretary,  and  for  two  years 
he  handled  most  of  the  business  of  the  Chamber.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  an  office  tor  the  handling  of  gen- 
eral loans  and  insurance,  and  he  continued  actively  in 
that  line  of  business  until  appointed  postmaster  in  1915. 
He  has  prospered,  owns  his  residence  at  Sulphur,  and 
has  a farni/Ot  210  acres  eight  miles  south  ot  the  town. 

He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sulphur  Chanrber  of  Coimrrerce,  is  a democrat,  a rrrem- 
ber  ot  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
affiliated  with  Sulphur  Lodge  No.  353,  Irrdeperrdent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  with  Sulphur  Lodge  of  Kirights 
of  Pythias,  arrd  with  Sulprhur  Carrrp  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  W’orld. 

Iir  1910  at  Sulphur  he  married  Miss  Kate  Melson. 
Her  father  is  J.  A.  Melsorr,  a cotton  merehairt  at  Okla- 
Irorrra  City.  One  child  was  borrr  to  their  marriage, 
Jack,  on  July  9,  1911. 

Samuel  C.  Timmons.  The  life  story  of  Samuel  C. 
Timmons  is  one  that  is  irrspirirrg  to  contemplate,  for  it 
shows  the  evolution  of  a man ’s  success  by  various 
strerruous  stages  from  the  humble  rank  of  newsboy  to 
the  influential  positiorr  of  barrk  presiderrt.  It  is  one 
more  fascirratirrg  versiorr  of  the  firre  American  story  of 
perseverance,  thrift,  industry,  ambition : arrd  these  are 
the  stuff  of  which  denrocracy  arrd  the  worthiest  aristo- 
cracy are  made. 

One  paragraph  w'e  must  give  to  a consideratiorr  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Timmorrs  ’ father  and  his  immediate  family. 
Josiah  Timmons  was  a native  of  Irrdiarra,  where  he  was 
born  in  1820.  He  entered  arrd  was  graduated  from  the 
Uirited  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  It  was 
therefore  iratural  that  he  should  become  promirrerrt  in  the 
Civil  war  when  that  corrflict  absorbed  all  the  best 
errergies  of  our  natiorr.  Josiah  Timmorrs  gave  gallant 
service  as  a lieuteirarrt,  even  though  he  paid  the  price  of 
several  of  the  best  years  of  his  prime  and  thereafter 
eirdured  the  effects  of  those  years  of  strerruous  exertion, 
excitement  arrd  exposure.  Irr  1860  he  had  married,  in 
Darrville,  Ohio,  Miss  Elizabeth  Clayton,  darrghter  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  Claytorr,  rratives  of  Ohio.  Elizabeth  Clay- 
torr  Timmorrs  was  a woman  of  beautiful  character,  a 
loyal  churchwoman  who  all  her  life  was  a communicant 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  was  a worthy  helpmeet  of 
the  husband  who  was  forced  so  soon  after  their  marriage 
to  part  from  her  irr  response  to  the  call  from  the  army ’s 
front.  After  the  war,  Josiah  Timmons  turned  to  teach- 
ing as  the  profession  by  which  he  arrd  his  family  must 
live.  In  that  worthy  but  modestly  paid  work  he  gave 
rroble  service,  his  pedagogical  life  being  spent  chiefly  in 
Carrolton,  Missouri,  and  in  Kansas.  He  died  at  Wichita, 
in  the  latter  state,  in  1898;  arrd  h’s  widow  closed  her 
earthly  life  at  the  same  place  on  September  20,  1911. 
Their  family  had  rrumbered  seven  cliildreir,  of  whom  four 
survive.  One  son,  Frank,  is  now  deceased,  as  are  also 
two  daup-hters,  Mary  arrd  Jessie.  Minnie  Timmons 
became  Mrs.  N.  P.  Evans,  now  widowed;  Emma  is 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Shields,  of  Savannah,  Georgia;  Druzilla, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mosbacher,  resides  in  Coffeyville,  Kansas, 
where  her  husband  is  a -prominent  merchant. 

It  was  while  Josiah  Timmons  and  Elizabeth,  his  -wife, 
were  residents  of  Carrolton  that  the  schoolmaster’s  home 
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was  brightened  by  the  advent  of  the  child  who  received 
the  name  of  Saimiel  C.  The  date  of  his  birth  was 
December  16,  1873,  and  he  was  one  in  whom  rapid 
development  of  mind  and  talents  was  early  noted.  His 
was  the  good  fortune  of  professional  tutelage  at  home, 
and  such  was  his  progress  that  he  was  permitted  to  aid 
in  his  own  support  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  The  size 
of  the  young  family  and  the  frailty  of  his  father’s 
health  were  no  discouragement  to  the  ambitious  lad,  but 
rather  served  as  a spur  to  his  best  efforts.  It  was  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  that  he  first  fared  forth  as  wage 
earner.  After  three  years  of  this  unpretentious  associa- 
tion with  newspapers,  the  alert  lad  entered  the  ofS.ce  of 
the  Wichita  Daily  Journal,  where  he  swiftly  and 
thoroughly  learned  the  trade  of  printing.  ^ He  spent 
several  years,  observing,  from  that  excellent  vantage- 
point,  all  practical  phases  of  newspaper  production.  In 
1892  he  became  manager  of  the  Daily  Star  of  Oklahoma 
City.  In  1895  he  returned  to  Kansas  and  in  Valley 
Center  he  established  a paper  which  he  christened  The 
Index.  As  both  editor  and  publisher  of  this  sheet,  he 
remained  in  Valley  Center  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  purchased  The  Wichita  Star,  which  he 
edited  for  one  year.  He  then  became  reporter  of  The 
Daily  Beacon,  another  Wichita  newspaiper,  with  which 
he  remained  for  several  years.  In  1905  he  bought  The 
Ingersoll  Review,  of  which  he  had  charge  for  three  years. 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  successful  period,  Mr.  Timmons 
became  interested  in  Aline  and  her  affairs  and  purchased 
The  Chronoscope.  Ever  since  that  time  he  has  been  one 
of  Aline ’s  most  patriotic  citizens  and  has  steadily 
grown  in  influence  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  1909  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Aline, 
where  he  held  that  important  and  responsible  ofiice  for 
the  term  of  four  years.  In  1913  he  became  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Aline,  one  of  the  leading  financial  institu- 
tions of  Alfalfa  County.  He  is  also  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Aline ’s  only  drug  store.  It  is  thus  easily 
to  be  seen  that,  efficient  in  his  several  important 
cajiacities,  Mr.  Timmons  is  really  one  of  the  indispensable 
as  well  as  leading  citizens  of  Aline. 

Mr.  Timmons’  home  life  began  in  1899.  On  May  5th 
of  tliat  year,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Della 
McPherson,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rachel  McPherson, 
of  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Timmons  is  a native 
of  Illinois,  where  she  was  born  September  18,  1880. 
She  and  her  husband  are  the  parents  of  one  child, 
Margaret  Lois,  who  was  born  June  27,  1902,  at  Valley 
Center,  Kansas. 

The  Timmons  family  are  social  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Timmons  is  a popular  member  of  both 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  is  one  of  those 
to  whom  the  citizens  of  Aline  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities look  for  leadership  in  coming  growth  and 
progress  of  this  section  of  Oklahoma. 

Miles  C.  Jones.  One  of  the  oldest  residents  of  East- 
ern Oklahoma  is  Miles  C.  Jones,  who  for  a number  of 
years  has  been  a resident  of  Dewey  and  is  now  a mer- 
chant of  that  little  city  and  also  one  of  the  county 
commissioners  of  Washington  County.  Mr.  Jones,  who 
is  now  past  three  score  and  ten,  claims  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction of  being  a native  son  of  Oklahoma.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  prominent  early  missionaries  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  in  fact  the  family  have  lived  in  old 
Indian  Territory  since  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Miles  C.  .Tones  was  born  in  what  is  now  Adair  County, 
Oklahoma,  November  30,  1844,  a son  of  Rev.  Evan  and 
Pauline  (Cunningham)  Jones.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Wales  and  died  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-four 


years  at  -Talequah  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1873.  He 
spent  his  early  life  in  London,  England,  and  had  a brief 
experience  in  merchandising  there,  but  abandoned  that 
work  early  in  life  in  order  to  become  a Baptist  minister. 
He  finally  emigrated  to  America,  locating  at  Philadel- 
I>hia,  and  soon  after  became  a missionary  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  He 
had  charge  of  a large  party  of  these  Indians  when  they 
were  removed  from  their  old  home  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  continued  his  work  as  a missionary  among  the 
tribe  and  about  1835  established  a mission  in  what  is 
now  Adair  County  near  Westville.  He  was  one  of  the 
prominent  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Cherokees  until  the 
Civil  war  and  in  1862  entered  the  Union  army  as  a chap- 
lain and  his  services  continued  until  the  close.  The  Mis- 
sionary Board  then  had  him  take  charge  of  the  Potta- 
wattomie  Mission  near  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  two  years, 
and  for  a time  he  lived  at  Chetopa,  Kansas.  He  finally 
returned  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  labored  among 
those  people  so  far  as  his  strength  would  permit  until 
his  death.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  for  his  devoted 
labors  as  a missionary  among  the  Indian  tribes  will 
always  liave  a high  place  in  the  early  history  of  Indian 
Territory. 

Rev.  Evan  Jones  was  first  married  in  London,  Eng- 
land, to  Elizabeth  Lannigan,  and  slie  and  her  four  chil- 
dren accompanied  him  to  America.  She  was  the  mother 
of  six  children,  as  follows : Evan,  who  died  as  a young 

man  soon  after  the  family  came  to  Indian  Territory; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Doctor  Parks;  Samuel,  who  was 
killed  during  tlie  Quantrell  raid  upon  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
during  the  Civil  war;  Anna,  who  married  W.  E.  Latta, 
and  both  are  now  deceased;  Hannah,  who  was  the  first 
of  these  children  to  be  born  in  America,  married  Rev. 
B.  H.  Pearson,  a Presbyterian  minister  who  died  at  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  when  ninety  years  of  age;  and  Eev. 
John  B.,  who  was  educated  for  the  Baptist  ministry  in 
New  York,  labored  for  many  years  as  a missionary 
among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  said  to  speak  the  Chero- 
kee language  better  than  the  natives  of  that  tribe,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  Colorado  while  seeking  health. 
About  1830,  while  in  Tennessee,  Rev.  Evan  Jones  mar- 
ried Pauline  Cunningham,  who  died  at  Talequah,  Okla- 
homa, ill  July,  1876,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were:  Pauline  D.,  now 

deceased,  who  married  Richard  Bird  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas ; Mary  L.,  deceased,  who  married  C.  N.  Smith 
of  New  York;  Pracilla,  who  died  when  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age;  Herman  Lincoln,  who  was  third  in 
order  of  birth,  and  was  killed  while  serving  as  a Confed- 
erate soldier;  Johanna  V.,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
children  born  in  Tennessee,  and  who  died  at  Tacoma, 
Washington,  in  December,  1914,  as  the  wife  of  G.  H. 
Hard;  Evan,  who  died  in  Indian  Territory  in  1852  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years;  Miles  C. ; and  Ella  P.,  who  is 
now  living  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  as  the  widow  of  O.  W. 
McCallister. 

Miles  C.  Jones  spent  his  boyhood  up  to  the  Civil  war 
on  a farm  at  the  old  Baptist  Mission  in  what  is  now 
Adair  County,  and  attended  a school  taua’ht  by  a mis- 
sionary, W.  P.  Upham,  from  Boston.  In  1862  the  family 
removed  to  Kansas,  and  while  there  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Lawrence  a few  months.  In  1864,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  enlisted  in  a Kansas  regiment  of 
militia,  the  Tliird  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  was  with  the 
command  on  its  campaign  througli  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas  during  the  fall  of  1864.  His  parents  remained 
at  Lawrence  until  1866  and  for  two  years  he  had  prac- 
tical experience  at  the  hardware  trade.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  he  returned  to  Indian  Territory  and  located  at 
Port  Gibson,  but  after  a year  went  to  Chicago  and  was 
a student  in  a business  college  in  that  city  for  six 
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months.  Eeturning  to  Fort  Gibson  in  1867,  he  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business  for  himself,  and  for  nearly  half 
a century  has  been  almost  continuously  identified  with 
business  affairs  in  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

In  1868  Mr.  Jones  married  Miss  Margaret  Stevens  of 
Schenectady,  New  York.  After  several  years  in  Fort 
Gibson  he  sold  his  hardware  store  and  became  a farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  It  was  in  1879  that  Mr.  Jones  located 
at  what  was  then  called  Cotton  Valley,  now  located  in 
Washington  County,  Oklahoma.  He  has  thus  been  a wit- 
ness of  all  the  remarkable  development  that  has  occurred 
during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  in  this"  section  of 
the  state.  For  a number  of  years  he  continued  farming 
and  stock  raising,  and  about  1902  moved  to  Dewey  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  that  town.  For  about  ten 
years  he  was  a grain  buyer  and  shipper,  but  that  business 
became  of  less  importance  through  the  development  of 
the  oil  resources,  and  Mr.  Jones,  like  nearly  anybody 
else  who  had  any  capital  to  invest,  became  more  or  less 
of  an  oil  operator,  and  lost  considerable  money  in  that 
way.  Since  1911  he  has  been  in  the  grocery  business  at 
Dewey,  and  now  divides  his  time  between  his  store  and 
his  duties  as  county  commissioner,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  in  1914.  Before  Oklahoma  became  a state  he 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Dewey  and  was  its 
mayor  at  the  time  the  territory  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Mr.  Jones  has  always  been  a democrat,  and  is 
radical  in  his  adherence  to  that  party.  For  four  differ- 
ent terms  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Dewey.  He  is  also 
owner  of  a farm,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  oil  district,  and 
he  has  several  oil  wells  on  his  land.  Mr.  Jones  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Chilrch  at  Dewey.  His  father 
was  for  forty  years  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
John  Boss,  the  famops  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Mr.  Jones  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  order  and  with 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  His  only  child,  Eva  P.,  now 
living  at  home,  was  educated  in  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Kansas  City  and  in  spite  of  her  affliction  is  a young 
woman  of  most  happy  temperament,  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  everything  that  goes  on  in  Dewey,  and  often  drives 
about  the  country  alone. 

Elmer  E.  Brown.  The  present  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma  City,  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century,  and  during  this  time  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a variety  of  pursuits,  in  all  of  which  he  has 
been  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  growing 
commercial  and  civic  importance  of  this  thriving  western 
community.  At  various  times  he  has  been  called  to  fill 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  at  all  times 
has  displayed  a commendable  desire  to  assist  other 
stirring  and  public-spirited  men  in  advancing  the  city’s 
interests. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Wyandotte  County,  Ohio,  July 
17,  1861,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob  C.  and  Alvira  (Hull) 
Brown.  He  secured  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  locality,  this  being  supplemented  by 
a course  at  the  normal  school  at  Paola,  Kansas,  and 
thus  prepared  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  educator, 
being  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  two  years.  In  1887 
Mr.  Brown  moved  to  what  was  known  as  No  Man’s  Land, 
a tract  of  land  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  Texas,  in  1850,  but  which  for  a 
number  of  years  had  no  government.  This  is  now  in- 
cluded in  Beaver  County,  Oklahoma,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably no  man  in  the  state  who  is  more  familiar  with  the 
history  of  this  interesting  locality  than  is  Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  considered  an  authority  and  has  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  settle  disputes  regarding  its  history. 
While  residing  there,  Mr.  Brown  devoted  his  attention 
to  newspaper  work,  for  which  his  talents  peculiarly  fitted 


him,  and  it  was  in  this  same  capacity  that  he  made  his 
appearance  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  July,  1889. 

Mr.  Brown  continued  to  be  engaged  in  journalistic 
labors  with  several  newspapers  here  until  1903,  and  in 
the  meantime  identified  himself  with  politics,  so  that  in 
1895  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Territorial 
Senate.  His  work  in  that  body  impressed  itself  favor- 
ably upon  the  administration,  and  in  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed territorial  oil  inspector,  a position  which  he  held 
during  that  and  the  following  years.  He  continued  his 
newspaper  connections  while  holding  office,  but  in  1903 
again  entered  public  life,  when  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Oklahoma  City,  and  retained  that  office  until 
1912,  having  at  that  time  completely  abandoned  news- 
paper work.  During  his  administration  the  service  was 
greatly  improved,  and  he  made  a record  which  estab- 
lished him  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  gave  him 
the  reputation  of  being  a man  who  could  accomplish 
things.  Always  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  Oklahoma 
City’s  interests,  when  he  left  the  postmaster’s  office  in 
1912,  he  was  chosen  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  has  continued  to  devote  his  energies  and 
talents  to  the  duties  of  that  position  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a republican  of  the  progressive  variety 
and  has  continued  actively  interested  in  the  community’s 
affairs.  He  maintains  offices  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
Colcord  Building,  and  his  residence  is  at  No.  125  West 
Ninth  Street.  At  the  present  time  he  is  one  of  the 
working  members  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  city.  He 
has  no  membership  in  clubs  or  secret  societies,  and  is 
unmarried. 

Benjamin  A.  McFarland.  In  the  important  domain 
of  operations  in  the  handling  of  high-grade  securities, 
the  underwriting  of  insurance  and  the  specializing  in 
mortgages  on  farm  and  city  realty,  the  firm  of  McFar- 
land & Bernbrock  holds  recognized  precedence  and  con- 
trols a large  and  substantial  business  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa,  with  offices  at  13  West  Third  Street.  As  senior 
member  of  this  firm,  the  reputation  of  which  constitutes 
its  best  business  asset,  and  as  one  of  the  progressive, 
loyal  and  popular  citizens  of  Tulsa  County  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland properly  finds  representation  in  this  history  of 
his  adopted  state. 

Benjamin  A.  McFarland  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  a 
fine  little  city  that  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  is 
the  metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  Scioto  County, 
Ohio.  The  date  of  his  nativity  was  January  30,  1868, 
and  he  is  a son  of  John  J.  and  Fannie  (Stanton)  Mc- 
Farland, the  former  of  whom  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1825, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1828,  their  mar- 
riage having  been  solemnized  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in 
the  year  1848.  Mrs.  Fannie  (Stanton)  McFarland  was 
summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  23d  of  December,  1879. 

Jolm  J.  McFarland  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  iron  industry  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  as  a mechanic 
in  various  shops  in  Portsmouth  and  as  a Imilder  of 
barges  for  use  in  transportation  service  on  the  Ohio 
Eiver.  He  retUed  from  active  business  affairs  iu  1885 
and  passed  the  closing  period  of  his  life  in  the  City  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  where  his  death  occurred  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1892.  As  a young  man  he  served  ns  chief  of  the 
fire  department  in  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  for  many 
years  a valued  member  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
his  high  standing  in  the  community  is  significantly  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  from  1878  to  1884  he  held  the 
office  of  mayor  of  the  City  of  Portsmouth.  He  was 
inflexible  in  his  support  of  the  cause  of  the  republican 
pRTtv,  and  his  sterling  character  and  unqualified  popu- 
larity brought  to  him  official  preferment  of  notable 
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order,  notwithstanding  the  City  of  Portsmouth  claimed  a 
large  democratic  majority  in  its  normal  manilest  of 
political  complexion. 

Benjamin  A.  McFarland  continued  his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  until  he  had  completed 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  and  supplemented  this 
discipline  by  a course  of  study  in  the  Ohio  Business 
College  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  In  1885,  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  iMr.  McFarland  came  to  the  West  and 
established  his  residence  in  the  City  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
where  he  assumed  a position  in  the  auditor’s  depart- 
ment of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eailroad, 
where  he  continued  his  clerical  and  executive  services 
about  three  years.  He  then  became  cashier  in  the 
office  of  the  Shurmer-Tigle  Com2:)any,  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  oil  business  in  Topeka,  and  with  this  concern 
he  continued  to  be  identified  about  three  years,  in  the 
meanwhile  having  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  the  business  of  the  company  in  the  City  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  a similar 
position  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  one  year. 

In  IS89  Mr.  McFarland  was  one  of  the  ambitious 
young  men  who  “made  the  run’’  into  the  Hennessey 
District  of  Indian  Territory  at  the  time  when  that  sec- 
tion was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  shortly  antecedent 
to  its  becoming  a p>art  of  the  newly  organized  Territory 
of  Oklahoma.  He  later  went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
but  in  1900  he  identified  himself  once  more  with  what 
is  now  tlie  State  of  Oklahoma,  by  becoming  one  of 
those  who  filed  claim  on  town  lots  in  the  present  City 
of  Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  when  that  section  of  the 
Kiowa  Indian  reservation  was  opened  for  settlement. 
He  eventually  perfected  his  title  to  this  real  estate  in 
the  ambitious  town  and  in  the  meanwhile  assumed 
the  position  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  Judge  Harris  Fin- 
ley, who  was  the  first  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Kiowa  County,  the  judge  being  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
McFarland,  and  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  pre- 
paring and  issuing  of  all  deeds  to  the  properties  of  the 
town  site  of  Hobart.  Later,  by  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Fergu- 
son, governor  of  a territory,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
Kiowa  county,  and  after  serving  fourteen  months  in 
this  office  he  engaged  in  the  abstract  business  at  Hobart, 
the  county  seat.  Later  he  sold  this  business,  which  he 
has  eff’ectually  developed  and  the  entire  records  of  which 
he  had  made  authoritative,  and  he  then  removed  to 
Vinita,  the  county  seat  of  Craig  County,  where  he  be- 
came cashier  of  the  newly  organized  Cherokee  National 
Bank.  This  responsible  position  he  retained  from  1905 
until  1912,  in  which  latter  year  he  disposed  of  his 
stock  in  the  bank  and  established  himself  in  an  inde- 
pendent business  as  a public  accountant,  a line  of  en- 
terprise with  which  he  had  previously  been  identified  at 
Llobart,  where  he  had  similarly  established  himself  in 
1904.  He  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  also  during 
his  incumbency  of  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  bank 
at  Vinita,  and  in  1912  he  removed  to  the  City  of  Tulsa, 
where  he  has  since  continued  his  activities  and  become 
recognized  as  one  of  the  alert,  reliable  and  iwogressive 
business  men  of  the  community.  He  still  serves  as  a 
public  accountant,  a field  in  which  he  is  a recognized 
expert,  and  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  McFarland  & 
Bernbrock,  in  which  his  valued  coadjutor  is  L.  S.  Bern- 
brock,  he  has  been  a potent  force  in  the  upbuilding  of 
a large  and  important  enterprise  in  the  lines  of  insur- 
ance and  loans  and  the  handling  of  high-grade  bonds  and 
other  approved  securities.  Mr.  McFarland  has  been 
concerned  with  each  successive  land  opening  in  Okla- 
homa, and  in  this  connection  he  w\as  among  the  first  to 
file  claim  to  town  lots  in  the  present  thriving  City  of 
Enid,  in  1903.  He  has  deep  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  manifold  natural  resources  of  the  state 


of  his  adoption  and  through  his  various  business  acth 
ties  has  contributed  to  the  development  and  progress  ( 
this  vigorous  young  commonwealth. 

In  politics  Mr.  McFarland  accords  staunch  allegiani 
to  the  republican  party,  and  in  the  time-honored  Mason 
fraternity  he  has  received  the  thirty-second  degree  of  tl 
Ancient  Accented  Scottish  Kite,  in  Indian  Consistory,  { 
McAlester,  this  state;  his  ancient-craft  affiliation 
with  Vinita  Lodge,  No.  5,  Ancient  Free  and  Aceepte] 
Masons,  at  Vinita,  Craig  County. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1892,  was  solemnized  the  ma! 
riage  of  Mr.  McFarland  to  Miss  Maude  Finley,  who  wa 
born  at  Foxburg,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  whie 
historic  old  commonwealth  were  born  also  her  parent; 
Judge  Harris  Finley  and  Priscilla  (Kirbs)  Finley,  he 
father  having  been  one  of  the  territorial  pioneers  a 
Hobart,  Kiowa  County,  Oklahoma,  and  having  servei 
as  the  first  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  that  county 
as  has  been  noted  in  a preceding  paragraph.  As  : 
young  woman  of  nineteen  years  Mrs.  McFarland  becami 
one  of  those  who  “made  the  run’’  at  the  o]  ening  o 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  country  at  Oklahoma,  wher< 
she  filed  claim  to  a homestead  of  160  acres,  to  whicl 
she  eventually  perfected  title.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarlanc 
have  three  children, — Marian  Estelle,  George  C.  anc 
Lynden. 


Judge  Robert  A.  Cameron.  One  of  Woods  County’s' 
most  distinguished  pioneer  citizens  was  the  late  Roberl 
Alonzo  Cameron,  who  had  homesteaded  a claim  near 
Alva  at  the  opening  of  the  Strip  in  1893,  and  who  for 
twenty  years  was  ident'fi^d  with  that  community  as 
farmer,  lawyer,  and  public  official.  His  long  career  of 
varied  activities  and  important  achievements  came  to  a 
peaceful  close  in  his  death  at  Alva,  September  24,  1914.1 
In  young  manhood  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  captaim 
in  the  Union  Army,  and  began  his  career  as  a lawyer: 
a few  years  after  the  war. 

Robert  Alonzo  Cameron  was  born  June  28,  1842,  on  a 
farm  in  Washington  County,  Illinois.  His  parents, 
Thomas  Wesley  and  Jane  (Alexander)  Cameron,  were 
natives  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  His  father,  who  died 
in  Washington  County,  Illinois,  located  in  that  state  in 
1840.  He  was  a wagon  maker  by  trade  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  followed  farming.  Fie  was 
married  in  1822  to  Miss  Alexander,  who  also  died  in 
Washington  County,  Illinois.  Tlie  late  Judge  Cameron 
was  the  youngest  of  their  nine  children,  four  daughters 
and  five  sons,  brmf  mention  of  whom  is  given  as  follows: 
Mattliew,  now  deceased,  was  born  June  5,  1823.  John 
William,  born  September  17,  182!^,  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Union  army  with  the  rank  of  surgeon  until  his  death 
at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  1863.  Hanna  Elizabeth, 
])orn  .January  15,  1828,  was  married  October  12,  1848, 
to  Robert  G.  Seawell,  and  she  died  in  1850,  while  her 
liusband  passed  away  at  the  Soldiers  Home  in  Leaven- 
wortli,  Kansas.  .lane  Ann,  born  January  5,  1830,  was 
married  in  1861  to  .Tames  Henry,  now  deceased,  and 
she  died  in  1912.  William  James,  born  December  14, 
1834,  is  now  living  in  his  eighty-first  year  retired  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Harriet  Elvira,  born  September  5,  1832, 
died  in  1895.  Margaret  Catherine,  born  April  30,  1837, 
is  the  widow  of  William  White  and  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Thomas  Wesley,  born  March  28,  1839,  died 
in  1896. 

Judge  Robert  A.  Cameron  received  part  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  old  Ohio  College  at  Athens,  one  of  the  first 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  be  established  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  After  the  war  he  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  was  graduated  in  the  law 
department  with  the  degree  LL.B.  in  1868.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
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Company  C of  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Infantry,  soon 
received  a commission  as  second  lieutenant,  and  finally 
comnifinded  his  company  as  captain.  His  regiment  bore 
' the  brunt  of  a number  of  engagements  in  the  South,  and 
as  his  promotion  shows  he  possessed  many  of  the  best 
qualifications  of  the  soldier  and  was  a capable  leader 
and  jmpular  among  his  comrades. 

I After  his  admission  to  the  bar  Judge  Cameron  took 

up  the  practice  of  law  at  Carthage,  Missouri,  and 

remained  in  that  city  until  1884.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  represented  Jasper  County  for  two  terms  in  the 
State  Legislature,  being  elected  on  the  republican  ticket. 
In  1884  he  went  to  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  practiced  law 

there  a few  years,  and  finally  removed  to  Medicine 

Lodge,  Kansas.  He  became  county  attorney  of  Barber 
County,  held  that  office  four  years,  and  enjoyed  an 
influential  position  in  the  professional  and  public  life  of 
his  county.  From  his  residence  on  the  Southern  Kansas 
border  he  followed  closely  all  the  details  of  the  succes- 
sive openings  of  Oklahoma  lands,  and  in  the  fall  of  1893 
joined  the  thousands  of  homeseekers  at  the  opening  of 
the  Cherokee  Strip.  He  located  a claim  three  miles  from 
Alva  and  lived  upon  it  several  years.  In  1897  he  was 
.appointed  register  of  the  United  States  land  office  at 
Alva,  and  held  that  responsible  position  four  years  and 
five  months.  In  1907  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  republican  candidate  chosen  in  Woods  County 
in  the  election  of  that  year.  As  a result  of  this  election 
he  took  up  his  duties  as  county  judge,  and  gave  a careful 
and  efficient  administration  of  his  duties  throughout  the 
term. 

The  late  Judge  Cameron  is  remembered  as  a man  of 
solid  qualities  and  abilities,  not  only  as  a lawyer,  but  as 
an  all  around  citizen.  He  possessed  an  unusual  range  of 
scholarly  interest,  and  few  men  had  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  than  Judge 
Cameron.  He  had  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  his  services 
as  an  orator  were  in  demand  not  only  in  political  cam- 
paigns, but  on  all  occasions  of  popular  meetings.  He 
was  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  for 
many  years  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Eerublic.  held  at  one  time  the  office  of  post  commander, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a member  of  the  Alva 
Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic. 

Judge  Cameron  was  married  January  19,  1865,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Mi.=s  Frances  M.  Welch.  She  was 
born  at  Athens,  Ohio,  November  19,  1844,  a daughter  of 
, fudge  .lohn  and  Martha  (Starr)  Welch.  Her  father  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists  of 
Ohio,  and  was  a contemporary  of  such  distinguished 
Ohioans  as  Chase'.  Giddings,  Wade  and  Corwin.  Judge 
Welch  was  born  October  28,  1805,  in  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  and  died  August  20,  1871,  at  Athens.  For  fifteen 
years  he  sat  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
in  1852  participated  as  a delegate  in  the  last  national 
convention  of  the  whig  party  at  Baltimore.  In  1856  he 
was  a member  of  the  electoral  college  during  the  first 
campaign  of  the  republican  party.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  many  honors,  and  one  of  the  universities  bestowed 
upon  him  the  degree  LL.  D.  Judge  Welch  was  twice 
married,  arid  his  marriage  to  Martha  L.  Starr  occurred 
in  , Tune,  1830.  Their  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
dauo-hters,  were:  Mary,  who  was  born  in  1832  and  died 

in  1887:  .Tohu'-on  Mortimer,  born  April  20,  1834,  and 
died  in  1912;  Henry  Harrison,  born  April  20,  1842,  and 
now  a retired  capitalist  living  at  Los  Angeles;  and  Mrs. 
Cameron,  who  since  the  death  of  her  husband  keeps  her 
home  in  Alva. 

,Tndge  Cameron  and  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  as  follows:  Helen 
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Seymore,  born  January  22,  1866,  is  now  the  wife  of  John 
Hood  Charless,  a prominent  cattleman  at  Amarillo, 
Texas;  Eobert  Welch,  "born  February  22,  1866,  is  now 
.siq'erintendent  of  a box-board  manufacturing  company 
at  Peoria,  Illinois;  Nell  Emerson,  born  September  13, 
1873,  died  at  Carthage,  Missouri,  October  14,  1876; 
.lolin  Williams,  born  January  8,  1870,  died  January  25j 
1870;  Ealph  Bradlock,  born  June  10,  1875,  is  now  a 
mining  superintendent  in  Nevada;  John  Welch,  born 
.lune  17,  1878,  is  now  a prosperous  farmer  in  Woods 
County,  Oklahoma;  George  Starr,  born  March  6,  1881; 
and  Euth,  born  at  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  October  5,  1883. 

Howson  C.  Bailey,  M.  D.  For  fully  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a member  of  the  Bailey  family  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  what  is  now  Southern 
Oklahoma.  Dr.  Howson  C.  Bailey  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons  of  Sulphur,  and  his  father 
is  also  well  known  to  the  profession  there,  and  first 
began  practice  in  Indian  Territory  in  1896  in  the 
Wynnewood  locality. 

This  branch  of  the  Bailey  family  came  from  England 
to  Virginia  during  colonial  times.  Dr.  Howson  C.  Bailey 
was  born  in  Hickman,  Kentucky,  December  9,  1878. 
His  father,  Dr.  J.  E.  Bailey,  was  also  born  in  Kentucky 
in  the  year  1847,  was  reared  and  educated  in  that 
state  and  after  his  removal  to  Texas  he  married  Sallie 
M.  Miller,  a native  of  Texas.  He  graduated  in  medi- 
cine from  the  Louisville  Medical  College,  and  practiced 
his  profession  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas  before  locating  at  Wynnewood,  Indian  Territory, 
in  1896.  In  the  years  before  statehood  he  carried 
his  skill  to  a large  patronage  in  and  about  Wynnewood, 
where  he  was  a pioneer  doctor,  but  since  1908  has  car- 
ried on  a general  medical  and  surgical  practice  at 
Sulphur.  He  is  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  in  politics  is  independent.  He  hnd 
his  wife  have  three  children:  Dr.  Howson  C.,  E.  S.  Bailey 
who  conducts  a men ’s  furnishing  store  at  Sulphur ; and 
Lucy,  wife  of  C.  P.  Williams  who  is  engaged  in  the  life 
and  fire  insurance  business  at  Sulphur. 

In  1887  Howson  C.  Bailey  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Hunt  County,  Texas,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  until  graduating  from  high  school  in  1895. 
The  following  year  his  parents  moved  into  Indian 
Territory,  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  entered  the  Add- 
Ean  University  at  Thorp  Springs,  Texas,  the  nucleus  of 
what  is  now  the  Christian  University  at  Waco.  He  grad- 
uated S.  B.  in  1898,  took  post-graduate  work  in  the 
same  school,  and  then  for  two  years  was  a student  in 
the  medical  department  of  Fort  Worth  University  and 
for  one  course  attended  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Galveston.  He  finished  his 
studies  in  the  Trinity  University  Medical  Department, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  M.  jJ.  in  1903.  Doctor 
Bailey  took  much  part  in  college  and  university  life,  was 
prominent  in  the  Glee  Club  and  as  an  athlete  made  the 
football  teams. 

After  graduating  he  spent  one  year  as  assistant  to 
Doctor  Chambers,  who  was  at  that  time  health  officer 
of  Fort  Worth.  From  1904  to  1912  he  practiced  in 
Wynnewood,  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  located 
in  Sulphur,  where  he  has  his  offices  in  the  Weems 
Building.  Few  of  the  younger  physicians  have  applied 
themselves  more  industriously  to  continued  study  and 
training  for  their  special  work.  Doctor  Bailey  has 
taken  special  post-graduate  work  at  Galveston  and  at 
Dallas,  and  in  1913  attended  the  Sophian  clinics  at  Dallas. 
In  these  courses  he  specialized  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat  and  also  in  general  surgery  and  diseases  of 
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women.  For  the  past  two  years  Doctor  Bailey  has  been 
city  suiierinteiulent  of  liealtli  at  Suliihur,  and  for  one 
year  was  assistant  city  snperintendent  of  health  at 
Dallas. 

lie  is  a ineinbcr  of  the  board  of  censors  of  the 
County  Medical  Society,  a meinljer  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Doctor 
Bailey  is  president  of  the  Idiysicians  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
I)any  of  Sulphur.  He  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  affiliates  with  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oklahoma  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  with  the  Brotherhood 
of  American  Yeomen  and  with  the  Homesteaders. 

At  Baxter,  Kansas,  in  1903,  Doctor  Bailey  married 
Miss  Anna  L.  Beeson,  whose  father  is  E.  W.  Beeson,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  now  located  at  Bloomingdale,  In- 
diana. Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bailey  have  two  chihlren: 
H.  C.  Bailey,  who  was  born  December  l.^,  1904,  and 
Foster,  born  November  9,  1906,  both  attending  the  i)ub- 
lie  schools  at  Sul2diur. 

William  Mansfield  Wallace,  M.  D.  A member  of 
the  medical  profession  for  twenty  years.  Doctor  Wallace 
has  spent  more  than  fifteen  years  in  practice  in  Oklahoma, 
and  since  1907  has  had  his  home  and  office  in  Oklahoma 
City.  His  attainments  are  widely  recognized  both  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  He  is  a man  of  college  training, 
of  varied  associations  with  culture,  and  is  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his  profession  in  the 
state. 

William  Mansfield  Wallace  was  born  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  January  20,  1874,  a son  of  William  A.  and 
Margaret  Lavina  (Franklin)  Wallace.  His  grandfather 
was  a native  of  England,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
young  manhood,  and  located  in  Illinois,  where  William 
A.  Mansfield  was  born.  The  latter  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  and  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  physicians  there.  Margaret  Lavina  (Franklin) 
Wallace  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  and  her 
father  was  a pioneer  settler  in  Arkansas,  a native  of 
Illinois,  and  in  the  early  days  taught  school  in  and 
around  Bentonville,  Arkansas. 

Doctor  Wallace  received  his  early  education  in  the 
high  school  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  graduated 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  From  that  time  until  the  age  of 
twenty  he  worked  in  a drug  store  and  read  medicine  in 
his  uncle ’s  office.  He  was  a student  by  inclination,  and 
while  his  ambition  has  been  steadily  directed  toward 
successful  attainment  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  has 
also  from  an  early  age  been  a devotee  of  literature.  As 
a young  man  he  read  and  made  a part  of  his  mental 
equipment  the  great  works  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
classic  authors,  and  these  associations  brought  out  the 
latent  talents  within  himself,  so  that  for  years  his  own 
pen  has  been  more  or  less  active  in  literary  productions. 
Safely  stored  in  the  archives  of  his  home  and  office  are 
stacks  of  manuscript  both  in  prose  and  verse  that  repre- 
sent his  varied  efforts  in  the  field  of  literature.  Many 
of  these  productions  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  although  Jrged  by  publishers  to  compile 
and  issue  them  in  book  form,  he  has  so  far  failed  to  do 
so.  While  his  broad  acquaintance  with  classic  literature 
has  caused  his  own  writing  to  follow  the  classic  form  and 
methods,  he  has  individuality  and  force  of  his  own  in 
literary  matters,  and  those  who  have  read  his  composi- 
tions will  readily  recall  the  facile  and  charming  style 
that  pervades  all  his  work. 

Doctor  Wallace  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1896  from 
Tulane  University  at  New  Orleans.  He  had  previously 
begun  to  practice  medicine  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  being  authorized  to  practice  after 


examination.  For  three  years  following  his  graduation 
he  was  associated  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  W.  A.  Wallace,  in  . 
practice  at  New  Orleans,  and  then  came  to  Hugo,*Okla-  ! 
homa,  as  local  surgeon  and  physician  for  the  Frisco  Eail- 
way  Company.  Doctor  Wallace  stayed  in  Hugo  three 
years,  for  a similar  time  was  located  at  Sulphur  Springs,  , 
and  while  there  established  the  Wallace  Sanitarium,  a 
jioimlar  institution  still  in  existence. 

In  1907  Doctor  Wallace  removed  to  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  was  at  once  recognized  among  the  leading  mem-  0 
bers  of  the  profession  as  a man  worthy  of  their  friend- 
shiji  and  confidence  and  by  the  public  as  a conscientious 
gentleman  and  scholar.  He  is  often  honored  by  invita- 
tions to  lecture  before  medical  bodies,  and  no  small  part 
of  his  professional  activity  is  in  consultation  practice 
and  surgical  operations.  He  has  been  peculiarly  success- 
ful as  a surgeon,  and  has  the  entree  of  all  the  leading 
hospitals  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Doctor  Wallace  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Knights  of  Khorassan,  the  dramatic  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  At  San  Angelo,  Texas,  May  20,  1890,  he 
married  Miss  Callie  Ottre  Musick,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Neal)  Musick,  both  of  them  natives  of  Texas. 
They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter:  Grace,  born  June 

24,  1896;  and  Earl  Ingersol,  born  May  4,  1900.  Doctor 
Wallace  and  family  reside  at  1736  West  Eighth  Street, 
and  his  offices  are  at  1323/^  West  Main  Street  in  Okla- 
homa City. 

/ 

William  H.  Trapp.  Civic  office,  both  local  ami 
national;  financial  affairs  of  considerable  scope  and  re- 
sponsibility; agricultural  supervision,  both  extensive 
and  varied:  all  these  lines  of  activity  have  engaged  the 
attention  and  competent  effort  of  William  H.  Trap]i, 
now  of  Miami,  Oklahoma.  Since  1902  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  this  commonwealth  and  has  closely  identified 
himself  with  many  of  the  significant  enterprises  of  this 
promising  and  rapidly  developing  region  of  the  United 
States. 

The  earlier  residence  and  birth-place  of  Mr.  Trap)) 
was  in  Kansas.  His  father,  William  C.  Trapp  had  been 
a Canadian  immigrant  from  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  in  1850.  With  his  parents  he  had 
crossed  the  sea  when  he  was  but  eleven  years  of  age 
and  with  them  had  settled  in  Waterloo,  Ontario.  There 
he  had  lived  until  his  public  school  education  was  com- 
plete and  he  was  ready  for  vocational  life.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  located  in  Chicago,  engaging  in  the 
business  of  merchant  tailoring,  which  he  later  trans- 
ferred to  Topeka,  Kansas.  He  married  Christina  T. 
Holmes,  a native  of  Tonica,  Illinois,  and  four  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  three  are  still  living.  Wil- 
liam C.  Trapp  died  in  Topeka  in  1896. 

Eldest  of  the  chOdren  of  William  C.  Trapp  and  his 
wife,  William  H.  Trapp'  was  born  at  Topeka  on  July 
21,  1876.  He  was  educated  in  the  excellent  schools  of 
that  city  and  early  entered  upon  the  vocational  responsi- 
bilities of  manhood.  His  first  salaried  position  was  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  with  whom  he  was  en- 
gaged for  about  six  months.  He  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  activities  of  a clerk  and  in  1900  he  accepted 
a position  which  later  opened  up  to  him  exceptional 
opportunities.  This  was  the  civil  office  of  clerk  for  the 
Interior  Department  of  our  National  Government  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Trapp  continued  in  the  duties 
of  his  position  and  in  residence  at  Washington  until 
February  of  1902.  At  that  time  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
and  first  located  at  Muskogee,  being  associated  with 
the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  United  States  Commission, 
which  was  concerned  with  locating  town  lots  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  territory.  In  1904  Mr.  Trapp  estab- 
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lished  liis  residence  in  Miami,  his  marriage  having 
occurred  the  preceding  December. 

In  Miami  Mr.  Trapp  engaged  in  the  abstract  and 
loan  business,  organizing  the  Miami  Abstract  and  Loan 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president.  He  also  organ- 
ized, jointly  with  others,  the  Miami  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings Bank,  of  which  he  was  at  first  vice-president, 
having  later  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  which  he  now 
holds.  Aside  from  his  financial  enterprises,  Mr.  Trapp 
is  interested  in  the  development  of  farm  lands,  on  which 
he  is  engaged  in  the  extensive  raising  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Mrs.  Trapp  was  formerly  Miss  Lavinia  Briscoe  to 
whom  William  H.  Trapp  was  united  in  marriage  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  year  1903.  Their  home  -has  been 
blessed  with  three  daughters,  who  bear  the  names  of 
Lillian,  Llewelly  and  Mary.  The  Trapp  family  occupy 
one  of  the  most  attractive  homes  of  Miami.  Eeligiously 
they  are  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Trapp  is  a member  of  Lodge  140  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  and  of  the  Miami  Lodge  of  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Politically  he  is 
of  republican  preferences  and  convictions  and  has  served 
his  constituency  for  three  terms  as  a member  of  the 
city  council. 

James  E.  Cottingham.  Solicitor  for  Oklahoma  for 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eailway  Company, 
Mr.  Cottingham  maintains  his  residence  in  Oklahoma 
City,  where  he  is  a member  of  the  representative  law 
.firm  of  Cottingham  & Hayes,  with  offices  at  810  Colcord 
Building.  He  has  been  a prominent  and  honored 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  bar  since  the  early  territorial 
period  and  has  not  only  stood  exponent  of  the  highest 
professional  ideals  but  has  also  proved  a most  loyal  and 
public-spirited  citizen  whose  influence  has  been  definite 
and  benignant  in  connection  with  governmental,  political 
and  general  civic  affairs. 

Mr.  Cottingham  was  born  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky, 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1865,  and  is  a son  of  John  W. 
and  Elizabeth  C.  (Hanna)  Cottingham,  both  likewise 
natives  of  the  fine  old  Blue  Grass  State,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  Kansas  in  1869  and  numbered  themselves 
among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Cowley  County,  where  the 
father  developed  a productive  farm  and  became  a valued 
and  influential  citizen.  For  nearly  a decade  prior  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1904,  he  served  as  judge  of 
the  probate  court  of  that  county,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
county’s  best  known  and  most  honored  pioneer  citizens 
when  he  was  thus  called  from  the  stage  of  life’s  mortal 
endeavors,  after  a career  of  many  years  of  earnest  and 
effective  work,  his  wife  having  preceded  him  to  eternal 
rest.  The  original  American  progenitors  of  the  Cotting- 
ham family  came  from  England  to  the  “eastern  shore’’ 
of  Maryland  shortly  after  that  colony  was  settled  by 
Lord  Baltimore. 

J^mes  E.  Cottingham  was  about  four  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  family  removal  to  Kansas,  where  his  boy- 
hood and  early  youth  were  compassed  by  the  conditions 
and  influences  of  the  pioneer  farm  and  where  he  was 
afforded  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
period,  this  discipline  being  supplemented  by  an  effective 
course  in  the  Southwest  Kansas  College,  at  Winfield,  the 
judicial  center  of  his  home  county.  In  that  city  he 
initiated  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hackney  & Asp, 
and  there  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890,  his  novi- 
tiate in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  having  there 
been  served  with  the  firm  under  whose  preceptorship  he 
had  gained  his  technical  training.  In  March,  1892,  Mr. 
Cottingham  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  settled  at 
Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital,  where  he  continued  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  and  where  he  was  associated 


with  his  former  preceptor,  Henry  E.  Asp,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Asp  and  Cottingham,  from  1902  until  1907,  the 
year  which  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  state- 
hood. In  the  following  year  he  formed  a professional 
alliance  with  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  under 'the  title  of  Cotting- 
ham & Bledsoe,  and  in  1911  they  removed  to  Oklahoma 
City,  where  the  partnership  was  continued  until  Mr. 
Bledsoe’s  removal  to  Chicago,  January  1,  1915,  the  firm 
controlling  a large  and  representative  law  business.  On 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  to  Chicago  the  firm  was  re- 
organized, January  1,  1915,  by  the  admission  of  Judge 
Samuel  W.  Hayes,  the  firm  name  becoming  Cottingham 
& Hayes  as  at  present  existing.  Much  of  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham’s  time  is  devoted  to  railway  work,  he  having  been 
in  the  law  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  continuously  for 
twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Cottingham  is  a member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  is  prominently  identified 
also  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Bar  Association.  Substantial  and  well 
merited  financial  success  has  attended  his  work  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  bar  and  he  is  a stockholder  in 
many  prominent  industrial,  and  commercial  corporations 
in  this  state  and  elsewhere. 

Before  assuming  his  present  official  position  with  the 
railroad  company  Mr.  Cottingham  was  for  a number  of 
years  an  influential  figure  in  the  councils  and  campaign 
activities  of  the  Oklahoma  contingent  of  the  republican 
party.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Eepublican 
State  Central  Committee  and  served  for  a term  of  years 
also  as  chairman  of  its  finance  committee.  Notwith- 
standing his  political  activities,  which  have  been 
prom23ted  by  civic  loyalty,  he  has  manifested  no  ambition 
for  political  office,  even  along  the  line  of  his  profession. 
Mr.  Cottingham  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  in  his  home  city  is  affiliated  with  the 
Country  Club  and  the  Men ’s  Dinner  Club. 

In  October,  1893,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Cottingham  to  Miss  Ada  Hixon,  daughter  of  John 
W.  Hixon,  of  Guthrie,  and  the  one  child  of  this  union  is 
Madeline,  who  was  born  in  February,  1896,  and  who 
remains  at  the  parental  home. 

Harry  Wil.son  Broadbent.  Since  1907  located  at 
Sulphur,  where  he  has  built  up  a good  civil  and  crimi- 
nal practice  as  a lawyer,  Mr.  Broadbent  has  had  a 
very  active  career  since  leaving  his  father’s  Kansas 
farm  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago. 
He  has  been  h lawyer  for  the  past  fifteen  years  but 
the  management  of  business  affairs  has  always  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  his  practice. 

Born  in  Henry  County,  Illinois,  September  30,  1869, 
Mr.  Broadbent  comes  of  sturdy  English  ancestors.  His 
grandfather,  William  Broadbent,  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1822,  and  brought  his  family  to  America 
about  1850,  locating  in  Henry  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
continued  his  career  as  a farmer  until  his  retirement.  He 
died  at  advanced  age  in  1908.  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Broadbent  was  John  Kemplay,  who  was  born  in 
Leavening,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1822  and  came  to 
America  about  1853.  His  first  location  was  in  the  young 
and  growing  City  of  Chicago,  where  he  acquired  a tract 
of  about  forty  acres  of  land  occujiying  the  site  now 
covered  by  the  Chicago  stockyards.  Naturally  enough  he 
did  not  realize  the  great  future  value  of  that  location,  and 
sold  out  and  moved  to  Henry  County,  Illinois,  where  he 
continued  as  a farmer  and  died  there  in  1889. 

Mr.  Broadbent ’s  parents  were  Wilson  and  Mary  (Kem- 
play) Broadbent.  His  father  was  liorn  in  England  in 
1847  and  was  about  three  years  of  age  wdien  brought 
to  this  country  and  grew  up  in  Henry  county,  Illinois, 
Tvhere  he  married.  In  1871,  when  his  son  Harry  W.  was 
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two  years  of  age,  lie  removed  to  Whiteside  County,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1879  came  further  west  and  established  his 
home  on  a farm  in  Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  where  he 
still  resides.  His  entire  active  career  has  been  spent 
as  a 1 aimer  and  stock  raiser.  He  has  frequently  held 
township  offices  and  is  a loyal  democrat,  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  His  wife  was  born  in  England 
in  1851  and  was  also  an  infant  when  brought  to  America. 
Their  children  are:  Harry  W. ; Rosa  S.,  wife  of  Henry 
A.  Furst,  in  the  abstract  business  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma; 
Charles  E.,  assistant  postmaster  at  Duncan ; and  Alice 
E.,  wife  of  Robert  E.  Kempin,  a farmer  in  Nemaha 
County,  Kansas. 

Harry  W.  Broadbent  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Whiteside  County  and  from  the  age  of  ten  the  schools 
of  Nemaha  County,  Kansas.  His  first  nineteen  years 
were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm.  On  leaving  home  he 
secured  a position  with  the  Swift  Packing  Company  in 
Kansas  City,  remaining  there  three  years,  and  was  then 
with  the  Badger  Lumber  Company  of  Kansas  City  until 
1900.  While  thus  employed  he  determined  to  prepare 
himself  for  a professional  career,  and  in  addition  to  his 
regular  employment  during  the  day  he  spent  several 
hours  nearly  every  night  attending  a night  school,  the 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  from  which  he  earned  his 
degree  LL.  B.  in  1900.  Then  for  about  three  years 
he  continued  to  live  in  Kansas  City  and  practiced  law, 
after  which  he  resumed  the  lumber  business  both  in 
that  city  and  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  until  1907. 

Mr.  Broadbent  has  lived  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  since 
October,  1907.  His  offices  are  in  the  old  Weems  Bond- 
ing on  Muskogee  Avenue.  While  living  in  Kansas  he 
served  as  a member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1903- 
04.  In  politics  he  is  a democrat,  is  a member  of  the 
County  Bar  Association,  the  Sulphur  Commercial  Club, 
and  is  affiliated  with  Sulphur  Camp  No.  10403,  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  is  past  master  of  Sulphur 
Lodge  No.  144,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
a member  of  Wyandotte  Chapter  No.  6,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  is  a fourteen  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason 
in  the  Kansas  City  Consistory. 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1893,  Mr.  Broadbent  mar- 
ried Miss  Agnes  B.  Redd.  Her  father,  now  deceased, 
was  J.  H.  Redd,  a farmer.  Their  three  children  are: 
Wilson  Redd,  Howard  Charles,  both  in  the  public  schools, 
and  Harry  Hartwell. 

David  Franklin  Miller.  Prominent  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Woods  County  who  while  engaged  actively  in  the 
management  of  large  private  interests  have  found  time 
to  serve  their  community  in  offices  of  trust  and  great 
responsibility  is  found  David  Franklin  Miller,  county 
treasurer  of  Woods  County,  and  the  possessor  of  extensive 
agricultural  interests.  Mr.  Miller  is  a Hoosier,  born  on 
a farm  in  Starke  County,  Indiana,  September  9,  1871,  a 
son  of  Jonas  R.  and  Elizabeth  (Stutzman)  Miller. 

Jonas  R.  Miller  was  born  December  23,  1846,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, his  parents  being  natives  respectively  of  Ireland 
and  Germany.  He  was  brought  up  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  state  he  removed  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  family 
locating  in  Indiana.  When  he  arrived  at  man’s  estate, 
Jonas  R.  Miller  embarked  in  agricultural  operations  on 
his  own  account,  continuing  to  reside  in  Indiana  until 
1876,  in  which  year  he  again  turned  his  face  toward  the 
West  and  finally  located  in  Stafford  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  took  up  a tract  of  Government  land.  Indus- 
trious and  enterprising,  he  cleared  and  cultivated  a 
valuable  farm,  liecamc  a successful  agriculturist,  and 


in  1894  came  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  purchased  land  ii 
Woods  County.  He  still  resides  here  and  is  known  a: 
one  of  his  community’s  substantial  men.  On  Septembei 
15,  1870,  Mr.  Miller  was  married  in  Starke  County 
Indiana,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stutzman,  who  was  born  irr 
that  county,  September  13,  1851.  They  have  had  five  M 
daughters  and  two  sons,  as  follows : David  Franklin  '] 

of  this  notice;  Fannie,  born  June  6,  1873,  who  died'M 
December  23,  1892,  in  Stafford  County,  Kansas;  Emma,  ' 
E.,  born  May  8,  1875,  married  November  20,  1892,  Willis 
Baker,  and  now  lives  at  Seattle,  Washington;  Alice  E. 
born  August  10,  1877,  in  Stafford  County,  Kansas,  who 
married  in  1895,  Charles  Strick,  and  now  lives  on  a farm 
in  Woods  County,  Oklahoma;  Bertha,  born  in  Stafford 
County,  Kansas,  July  20,  1880,  married  George  Young 
in  1903,  and  is  now  residing  on  a farm  in  Woods 
County;  Manford  E.,  born  in  Stafford  County,  Kansas,, 
May  21,  1884,  and  now  living  at  home;  and  Ethel,  born 
August  5,  1887,  married  in  1913,  Vernon  Sheddy,  andl 
resides  on  a farm  in  Woods  County. 

David  Franklin  Miller  received  his  education  in  the# 
public  schools  of  Stafford  County,  Kansas,  and  at  Central' 
Normal  School,  Great  Bend,  Kansas.  He  remained  as 
a farmer  of  Kansas  until  1894,  in  which  year  he  came 
to  Oklahoma  and  located  on  Government  land,  in  Woods 
County,,  twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of  Alva.  This 
property  he  has  since  brought  to  a high  state  of  develop- 
ment, it  now  being  one  of  the  really  valuable  properties 
of  the  community.  He  has  erected  substantial  and  arch-i 
itecturally  handsome  buildings,  has  installed  imjiro.’e- 
ments  of  the  most  approved  character,  and  everything 
on  the  farm  is  modern  in  every  respect.  He  has  carried 
on  general  farming  in  all  its  branches,  and  has  also 
been  successful  in  his  stoekraising  ventures. 

A democrat  in  politics,  for  a number  of  years  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  interested  in  public  affairs,  and  because' 
of  his  well  known  ability  and  integrity  has  been  called 
to  office  by  his  fellow  citizens.  As  early  as  1897  he  I 
became  deputy  treasurer  of  Woods  County,  a position 
which  he  held  for  2%  years  at  that  time,  and  again  in 
1907  was  appointed  to  this  office,  continuing  as  deputy 
treasurer  until  1912,  when  he  was  nominated  on  the 
democratic  ticket  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer  and 
elected  thereto  by  a handsome  majority.  He  received  a 
ma.jority  of  498  in  the  election  of  1914,  although  Woods 
is  normally  a republican  county.  His  services  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  his  community, 
and  he  is  considered  one  of  the  mo«t  popular  officials  in 
Woods  County.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Miller  belongs  to  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  has  numerous 
friends  in  the  local  lodg-e.  He  and  the  members  of  his 
family  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Miller  was  married  September  6,  1893,  at  St.  .lohn, 
Kansas,  to  Miss  Emma  E.  Somers,  who  was  born  July  6, 
1875,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a daughter  of  Joseph  S.  and! 
Minerva  (Horner)  Somers,  the  former  a native  of 
Switzerland  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  there  have  been  born  seven  children,  as  follows: 
Arthur  Roscoe,  born  January  1§,  1895,  and  now  a teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Woods  County;  Blanche  Esthej, 
born  October  10,  1897,  who  is  also  a teacher  in  the  public 
schools;  Ellen  Grace,  who  was  born  April  6,  1899; 
Ernest  Bovd.  born  April  2,  1901;  a son  who  died  in 
infancy;  Melvin  Wayne,  born  August  1,  1907;  and  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy. 

Ben  E.  Flynn.  A resident  of  his  present  property, 
which  is  located  3%  miles  north  of  Dewey,  since 
1900,  Ben  E.  Flynn  has  seen  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad  in  this  part  of  Washington  County,  as  well  as 
the  other  developments  which  have  marked  the  settle- 
ment and  progress  of  this  fertile  and  productive  part  of 
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Oklahoma.  His  entire  career  has  been  devoted  to  agri- 
enltnre,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a satisfying  success  as 
a farmer  and  stockraiser,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
accounted  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his  community. 

Ben  E.  Flynn  was  born  March  16,  1858,  in  Warren 
County,  Tennessee,  and  is  a son  of  Ben  and  Sally 
(Monaghan)  Elynn,  natives  of  that  state  and  both  of 
Irish  parentage.  The  father,  who  was  a farmer  through- 
out his  career,  died  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  but 
his  widow  survived  him  for  many  years,  passing  away 
in  1908,  when  she  had  reached  the  remarkable  age  of 
ninety-four  years.  She  reared  nine  children  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  and  all  were  married  and  had  families: 
Gilbert ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knight ; Mrs.  Lucy  Hill ; Mrs. 
Caroline  McWilliams;  Mrs.  Minerva  Murphy;  James; 
John,  a resident  of  Paris,  Texas;  Ben  E.;  and  Charles, 
a resident  of  Houston,  Texas,  all  being  deceased  with 
the  exeention  of  the  last  three. 

Ben  E.  Flynn  was  given  a public  school  education  in 
the  country  districts  of  Warren  County,  Tennessee,  and 
as  a young  man  ensrap’ed  in  driving  a stage  and  carried 
on  an  averaa’e  of  1,000  people  annually  over  the  moun- 
tains from  his  home  locality  to  Beersheba  Srrings,  Ten- 
nessee. He  remained  in  Tennessee  until  the  year  1886, 
at  which  time  he  came  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Four  years  after  his  arrival,  he 
came  to  He  farm  he  now  occupies,  a tract  of  eighty 
acres  of  land,  where  he  has  numerous  imT^rovements, 
this  property  being  3%  miles  north  of  Dewey.  At 
that  time  the  railroad  had  not  penetrated  to  this 
locality  and  few  improvements  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
way  of  churches,  schools  or  even  substantial  buildings, 
but  in  the  quarter  of  a century  that  has  followed  all 
these  and  many  other  innovations  have  been  made, 
and  this  part  of  Washina-ton  County  is  now  one  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

In  his  native  state  Mr.  Flynn  was  married  to  Miss 
Mattie  Tate,  a Cherokee,  who  died  at  Fort  Smith,  in 
1886,  leaving  three  children;  Beniamin,  who  met  an 
accidental  death  in  Arkansas,  in  1911;  .Jennie,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Albert  Echols,  of  Braggs,  Oklahoma;  and 
William,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood as  his  father.  Mr.  Flynn’s  first  wife’s  parents 
were  wealthy  farming  people  in  Tennessee  and  were  not 
compelled  to  come  to  the  West.  His  children  were  left 
out  of  their  allotments  because  their  papers  were  not 
made  out  properly.  In  1900  Mr.  Flvnn  w^s  ap’ain  mar- 
ried when  he  was  united  with  Mrs.  Martha  E.  (Manning) 
Needham,  the  w’dow  of  Jesse  Needham.  She  was  born 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  about  the  year  1861,  a daughter 
of  Wosta  and  Susan  Manning,  the  former  a full-blooded 
Cherokee  and  the  latter  a white  woman.  During  the 
Civil  war,  Mr.  Manning  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  the  Tennessee  home  was  broken  up  by  war’s 
insatiable  demands.  Both  parents  are  now  deceased, 
and  so  is  Mrs.  Flynn’s  only  brother,  Napoleon,  Bv  her 
first  marriap’e,  Mrs.  Flynn  was  the  mother  of  six  children: 
Valentine  W.  Needham,  a resident  of  Washington 
County;  Susie  J.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Owen  Greenwood, 
of  this  county;  John  D.,  en.o’an-ed  in  the  mail  order 
business  at  Yale,  Oklahoma;  Sally  M.,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Frank  Pevnolds,  of  Washington  County;  Fannie  P., 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Kitterman,  of  Washino-ton  County; 
and  Jesse  G,,  aDo  of  this  county.  All  of  these  children 
received  their  allotments,  and  all  have  oil  wells  on  their 
properties.  While  Mr.  Flynn  has  a number  of  oil  wells 
on  his  land,  he  does  not  need  to  worry  about  the  price 
of  oil,  for  his  gold  mine  at  Dallas,  in  Paulding  County, 
Georgia,  is  doing  very  well  if  specimens  of  pure  gold 
and  ore  which  he  has  at  his  home  may  be  taken  as  any 
indication.  He  is  accounted  one  of  his  community’s 
substantial  men,  willing  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  support 


of  beneficial  movements,  and  a friend  of  education  and 
good  citizenship. 

Eoy  E.  Getman.  One  of  the  oldest  drug  men  of  Tulsa 
is  Eoy  E.  Getman,  who  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has 
been  identified  chiefly  with  the  drug  trade,  and  is  now 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  class  drug 
stores  in  the  city.  Mr.  Getman  has  possessed  that  qual- 
ity of  enterprise  which  enables  his  activities  to  expand 
and  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  such  a rapid 
growing  city  as  Tulsa.  When  he  first  became  identified 
with  the  town  it  was  a mere  village,  and  he  has  been 
both  a witness  and  a factor  in  its  growth  to  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  state. 

Eoy  E.  Getman  was  born  at  Darien,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  December  30,  1883,  a son  of  Simon  J.  and  Ida  H. 
(Corliss)  Getman.  His  father  was  born  in  Erie  County 
near  Darien  in  1858,  and  died  January  11,  1908.  The 
mother  was  born  at  Plessis,  Herkimer  County,  New  York, 
in  1862,  and  died  December  18,  1911.  Of  their  two 
children  the  daughter,  Eva  Fern,  died  at  the  age  of  four. 
Simon  J.  Getman  was  educated  in  the  district  schools 
and  early  in  life  learned'  the  drug  business,  which  he 
followed  at  Bairdstown,  Ohio,  subsequently  established 
a hotel  on  Keuqa  Lake  in  Western  New  York,  and  in 
1892  moved  out  to  Charles  City,  Iowa,  where  he  was  in 
the  wholesale  cigar  and  notion  business  for  several  years. 
In  1901  he  removed  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  bought  and 
sold  real  estate  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma  for  about  a 
year,  and  in  1902  bought  the  P.  E.  Coin  drug  business, 
in  which  he  was  engaged  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
republican  in  politics,  and  was  affiliated  with  Tulsa 
Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  0.  E. 

Eoy  E.  Getman  acquired  his  early  education  and  train- 
ing in  several  different  states,  in  New  York,  at  Charles 
City,  Iowa,  and  in  the  German  Methodist  College  at 
Charles  City.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  success- 
fully passed  a civil  service  examination,  he  became  em- 
ployed in  the  government  railway  mail  service,  and  that 
was  his  work  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Then  em- 
ployed by  C.  F.  D.  Smith  in  the  drug  business,  he 
continued  that  until  the  fall  of  1902,  and  then  came  to 
Tulsa.  Here  he  and  his  father  were  together  in  the  drug 
trade,  and  after  the  latter’s  death  in"l908  Mr.  Getman 
continued  the  business  alone  until  1911.  He  then  sold 
out,  but  in  1912  returned  to  his  former  vocation,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  first  class  drug  stores  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Getman  was  married  September  14,  1906,  to  Miss 
Winifred  G.  McNaughton,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Virginia  Fern.  Mr.  Getman  is 
well  known  in  social  circles  and  is  a member  of  Tulsa 
Lodge  No.  71,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Tulsa  Chapter  No.  52, 
E.  A.  M. ; Trinity  Commandery,  K.  T.,  No.  20;  Akdar 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  and  India  Consistory  of 
the  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Eite.  He  is  also  affili- 
ated with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  politics  he  is  a democrat. 

Hon.  Charles  Alston  Cook.  Oklahoma  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  gained  as  a member  of  the  bar 
so  able  and  distinguished  a lawyer  as  Judge  Cook,  who 
since  1903  has  been  a resident  of  Muskogee,  engaged  in 
practice  in  that  city,  and  whose  work  as  a lawyer  and 
public  leader  has  made  him  known  all  over  the  state. 

Before  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  Judge  Cook  had 
served  with  distinction  as  an  associate  .justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  his  native  state,  and 
as  a member  of  both  houses  of  the  North  Carolina  Leg- 
islature. Since  Oklahoma  statehood  he  has  been  a 
representative  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature, 
and  more  recently  has  been  the  nominee  of  the  republi- 
can party  for  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  state  and  for  representative  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Judge  Cook  was  born  in  Warrenton,  county  seat  of 
Warren  County,  North  Carolina,  October  7,  1848.  His 
own  character  and  achievements  have  justified  his  pos- 
session of  an  unusually  old  and  distinguished  line  of 
ancestors.  He  is  able  to  claim  kinship  with  many  of 
the  distinguished  names  of  both  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  lineage  of  the  Cook  family  goes  back 
through  many  generations  in  England.  Judge  Cook  is 
a son  of  Kev.  Charles  Marshall  and  Havana  Lenoir 
(Alston)  Cook.  The  first  Americans  of  this  branch  of 
the  Cook  family  emigrated  from  England  and  settled 
near  the  historic  Town  of  Jamestown,  Virginia.  Later 
descendants  became  prominently  identified  with  civic 
and  industrial  interests  in  the  northeastern  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Many  of  them  served  in  offices  of  public 
trust.  In  the  vicinity  of  their  original  colonial  settle- 
ment many  of  this  family  lived  and  died.  Judge  Cook 
is  one  of  the  few  reijresentatives  either  in  the  paternal 
or  maternal  line  who  have  drifted  away  .from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  South.  He  and  his  sons  are  the  only  living 
representatives  who  bear  the  name  of  this  branch  of  the 
Cook  fhmily  in  America.  Judge  Cook  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  having  followed  the  star  of  empire  on  its 
westward  course  and  like  his  ancestors  has  become  a 
founder  and  builder  in  a new  commonwealth. 

The  Alston  family,  in  Judge  Cook’s  maternal  line,  is 
of  Saxon  origin.  John  Alston  came  from  England  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  American  branch,  settling 
first  in  Virginia  and  then  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
North  Carolina  on  Bennett  Creek  in  1711.  He  served  as 
associate  justice  of  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina  from 
1722  to  i.729.  His  oldest  son,  Joseph  John  Alston, 
married  first  Betsy  Chauncy,  from  whom  Judge  Cook 
is  descended,  and  she  was  tlie  mother  of  several  sonsi 
and  daughters.  The  second  wife  of  Joseph  John  Alston 
was  Euphan  Wilson,  and  by  her  he  had  several  children. 
Ca|)t.  John  Alston,  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph  John  Alston 
and  Betsy  (Chauncy) 'Alston,  married  Ann  Hunt  Macon, 
daughter  of  Gideon  and  Priscilla  (Jones)  Macon,  and 
a sister  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  Nathaniel  Ma- 
con. Gideon  Alston,  a son  of  Captain  John,  married 
Frances  Atherton,  daughter  of  Col.  Jeptha  Atherton. 
Their  son  Gideon  wedded  Elizabeth  Ann  Branch,  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  and  Betsy  (Norwood)  Branch, 
and  a half-sister  of  John  who  became  governor  of  North 
Carolina,  represented  that  state  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  later  was  governor  of 
Florida.  Gideon  Alston  was  a representative  planter  in 
North  Carolina,  and  though  without  political  ambition 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
served  one  term  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate.  Gideon 
Alston,  Jr.,  maternal  grandfather  of  Judge  Cook,  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  high  intellectual  attainments  and 
was  a member  of  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  at  the 
time  of  his  tragic  death,  which  resulted  from  being 
thrown  from  a stage  coach  in  a runaway  accident  on  his 
return  from  the  state  capitol. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Judge  Cook  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  Alstons,  Athertons,  Norwoods,  Hawk- 
ins, Marshalls,  Lenoirs,  Edwards,  Macons,  Jones  and 
other  prominent  families  who  were  among  the  first  set- 
tlers in  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
their  settlements  being  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line. 
All  these  families  bore  a part  in  the  making  of  history 
in  that  section  of  the  two  states. 

.Judge  Cook’s  father  was  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
Marshalls,  Hawkins,  Jones, _ Macons  (being  descended 
from  Sally  Macon  who  married  Col.  John  Hawkins,  and 
who  was  a sister  of  Ann  Hunt  (Macon)  Alston,  also  a 


sister  of  the  statesman,  Nathaniel  Macon,  and  other 
distinguished  families  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
He  was  a local  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  also  a wealthy  and  influential  planter 
and  slave  owner  in  North  Carolina  during  the  old  south- 
ern regime  before  the  war.  Was  a man  of  high  ideals,  I 
and  not  only  a practical  business  man  but  had  unusual  i 
powers  of  intellect.  From  1845  until  1868  was  clerk  and  | 
master  of  the  Court  of  Equity  of  Warrreu  County,  North  I 
Carolina.  His  parents  were  Benjamin  Edwards  and  j 
Sallie  Hawkins  (Marshall)  Cook.  Benjamin  E.  Cook 
was  born  on  the  Appomattox  Eiver  near  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, went  to  school  in  the  old  Blanford  Church,  and 
moved  to  Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  and  there  as  a citizen,  gave  his  chief  service 
of  forty-eight  years  in  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  his  home  county. 

The  mother  of  Judge  Cook  was  born  in  1824.  She  was  ■ 
a woman  of  gentle  and  gracious  personality,  and  pos- 
sessed many  attractive  qualities  of  mind  and  heart;  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  became  the  wife  of  Eev.  Charles 
Marshall  Cook.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Charles  Alston  and  Alfred  Lenoir,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  when  about  four  years  of  age.  The  mother  passed 
away  in  1878  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  By  her  own  re- 
quest she  was  laid  to  rest  “under  the  peachtree  in  the 
garden’’  of  her  home  in  Warren  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Her  husband  survived  her  about  fifteen  years,  and 
died  in  189.3  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  a man 
whose  noble  character  and  worthy  services  gave  him  a 
lasting  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

Eeared  in  a home  of  culture  and  high  ideals.  Judge 
Cook  was  a small  boy  when  the  great  struggle  between 
the  North  and  South  was  being  fought  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  ’60s.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Prof.  John 
Graham;  in  1866  entered  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  was  a student  there  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years;  in  September,  1868,  entered  the  junior 
class  in  Princeton  University,  where  he  was  graduated 
A.  B.  with  the  class  of  1870.  In  1873  Princeton  gave 
him-  the  degree  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1881  he  received 
a similar  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
.Judge  Cook  was  a trustee  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  from  1887  to  1901. 

Talent  as  well  as  inclination  led  him  to  take  up  the 
law.  He  pursued  his  readings  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  William  Eaton,  Jr.,  a kinsman  and  a distinguished 
lawyer  at  Warrenton,  North  Carolina.  Was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  native  state  in  1872  and  at  once  began 
practice  in  his  native  town.  He  was  not  long  in  securing 
recognition  for  his  ability  and  a promising  and  profit- 
able practice.  The  first  public  office  of  trust  to  which 
he  was  called  was  that  of  solicitor  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Warren  County,  to  which  he  was ' elected  in 
1878.  In  1886  was  elected  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate.  Though  a southerner  by  birth 
and'  training  Judge  Cook  from  early  manhood  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  republican  party,  having  represented 
his  party  in  many  state  conventions,  and  was  a delegate 
to  the  National  Eepublican  Convention  in  1892,  which 
was  held  at  Minneapolis. 

In  1889  President  Harrison  appointed  him  United 
States  attorney  of  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina. an  office  he  held  with  honor  to  himself  and  credit 
to  the  office  until  his  term  expired  in  1893.  In  1894  was 
again  elected  to  the  Senate;  and  during  the  session 
folio-wing,  1895,  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee and  was  leader  of  the  Senate,  in  which  there  were 
only  six  democrats  of  the  membership  of  fifty. 

In  1896  he  was  elected  representative  from  his  county, 
and  during  the  following  session — 1897 — was  chairman 
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of  the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections ; chairman 
of  the  special  committee  on  the  matter  of  the  lease  of 
the  North  Carolina  Eailroad;  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  election  law  and  county  government;  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole.  In  that  body 
there  were  only  twenty-seven  democrats  out  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  of  which  he  was  the  recognized  leader. 

Upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Faircloth  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in  1900,  Governor  Rus- 
sell tendered  Judge  Cook  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
state.  The  latter,  however,  declined  this  honor  and 
recommended  instead  the  elevation  of  Judge  Furches, 
who  was  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  court,  a 
much  older  man,  who  was  also  a personal  friend  of 
Judge  Cook.  To  the  vacancy,  caused  in  the  ranks  of 
the  associate  justices  when  Judge  Furches  was  aj)- 
pointed  chief  justice,  the  governor  appointed  Judge 
Cook.  This  appointment  was  based  entirely  upon  his 
merit  and  high  qualifications,  without  solicitation  or 
request.  From  1901  to  1903  he  served  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  his  native  state.  Into  many  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  during  that  period  were  read  the 
learning  and  broad  experience  of  Judge  Cook  as  a lawyer 
and  jurist.  His  opinions  thus  written  met  the  distinct 
approval  and  commendation  of  the  bar  of  his  state  and 
of  the  highest  judicial  authorities. 

In  1903,  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he 
removed  to  Indian  Territory  and  established  his  home  in 
Muskogee.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  take  a 
foremost  position  in  the  territorial  bar.  He  soon  en- 
joyed a large  and  important  law  business.  In  the  great 
increase  of  population  and  development  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Oklohoma  since  he  moved  there  his  prestige  as 
an  attorney  and  man  of  affairs  has  been  uiidiminished. 

His  influence  and  leadership  have  been  exercised  to  es- 
pecial advantage  in  the  republican  party.  In  1908,  the 
year  following  the  admission  of  the  State,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Muskogee  and  Haskell  counties 
in  the  lower  .house  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  the 
minority  leader  of  that  body.  One  incident  of  his 
legislative  service  deserves  special  mention.  He  drew 
and  introduced  a bill  for  the  creation  of  a commission  to 
codify  the  laws  of  Oklahoma.  There  was  a constitu- 
tional requirement  for  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  his  bill  was  composed  and  drawn  with  ac- 
curacy; hence  there  was  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
bill  itself.  However,  as  the  measure  was  introduced  by 
a republican,  the  democratic  majority  would  not  allow 
the  credit  for  so  important  a bill  to  go  to  an  opposite 
partisan.  But  with  trivial  alterations,  a democratic 
member  of  the  Senate  copied  the  Cook  bill  and  intro- 
duced it  in  that  body,  thus  stealing  the  original  author  's 
thought  and  thunder.  Though  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  general  manifested  disapprobation  of  the  course 
thus  taken,  the  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

In  1912  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court;  and  in 
1914  was  republican  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Second  District.  He  fully  anticipated  defeat  on  each 
of  these  occasions,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  him  that 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  in  both  elections  the  normal 
democratic  majority.  * 

In  his  native  state  he  was  prominently  identified  with 
military  affairs.  In  1887  he  joined  the  state  militia, 
served  several  years  as  inspector  of  small  arms  practice, 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  In,  1897  was  appointed  in- 
spector general  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  state 
militia,  which  in  the  meantime  had  become  known  as 
the  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  and  in  that  capacity 
continued  his  service  until  1901,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  was  then  placed  on  the  list 
of  retired  officers.  Subsequently  was  brevetted  brigadier 


general  on  the  corps  of  retired  officers  of  the  North 
Carolina  National  Guard.  In  1898  he  tendered  his  serv- 
ices as  a soldier  in  the  Spanish- American  war;  thereupon 
President  McKinley  sent  his  name,  by  Senator  Pritchard, 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  Alger,  directing  his  appoint- 
ment as  brigadier  general  of  volunteers;  but  the  sur- 
render of  General  Toral  followed  in  a few  days,  the 
war  ended,  and  his  appointment  never  reached  the 
Senate. 

Prom  early  manhood  Judge  Cook  has  been  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  for  many 
years  was  a steward  in  the  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  Warrentown  and  was  the  recording  steward.  For 
several  years  was  secretary  of  the  district  conference 
and  was  four  times  a delegate  to  the  state  conference 
of  the  church.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  now  active 
members  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Muskogee. 

Since  coming  to  Oklahoma  Judge  Cook  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  Masonry.  He  was  made  a Master 
Mason  on  February  17,  1905,  and  his  present  affilia- 
tions are  with  Muskogee  Lodge  No.  28,  A.  P.  & A.  M. ; 
Muskogee  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ; and  Muskogee 
Council  No.  2,  R.  & S.  M.  He  has  passed  the  various 
official  chairs  in  each  of  these  bodies,  and  on  April  22, 
1908,  he  was  consecrated  and  set  apart  as  a member 
of  the  Order  of  Anointed  High  Priest.  He  is  now 
grand  junior  deacon,  after  previous  service  as  grand 
junior  steward;  and  also  grand  marshal  in  both  the 
Grand  Chapter  and  Grand  Council  of  the  state;  and  for 
several  years  has  served  as  grand  representative  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  near 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oklahoma. 

On  October  11,  1871,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  Judge 
Cook  and  Miss  Marina  Williams  Jones  were  happily 
married.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  Warren  County, 
North  Carolina,  and  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Speed  and  Lucy  Barker  (Pettway)  Jones,  honored  and 
distinguished  citizens  of  that  county.  To  this  mar- 
riage were  born  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  are  now 
living. 

George  M.  Nicholson  spent  his  early  youth  as  a 
farmer  boy  in  Kansas.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  decided  that  he  had  about  exhausted  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  common  schools  and  started  out  to  earn 
his  own  living.  For  several  years  he  worked  at  monthly 
wages,  chiefly  as  a farm  hand,  and  finally  began  in- 
dustriously reading  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Berry 
at  Ness  City,  Kansas.  The  keen  comprehension  which 
enabled  him  to  master  the  various  legal  subjects  and 
secure  his  admission  to  the  Kansas  bar  in  1894,  when  a 
little  past  nineteen  years  of  age,  has  been  a dominant 
characteristic  in  his  subsequent  career  as  a lawyer. 

At  Ness  City  he  engaged  in  practice  from  the  time 
of  his  admission  until  1898.  From  1898  to  1903  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  a resident  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  the 
latter  year  he  came  to  Oklahoma  and  located  at  Sulphur, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  bar  and 
has  since  enjoyed  a distinctive  share  in  the  work  of  the 
local  courts  and  in  a large  amount  of  responsible 
business  entrusted  to  his  care.  Among  other  clients  he 
represents  as  general  attorney  the  Union  Savings  Asso- 
ciation for  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

His  grandfather,  Jacob  Nicholson,  was  a Kansas  Ter- 
ritory pioneer,  having  gone  to  that  state  during  the 
virulent  stages  of  the  conflict  over  the  free  soil  territory 
which  preceded  and  introduced  the  Civil  war.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1822  and  located  in  Kansas  in  1855. 
After  farming  there  for  a number  of  years  he  moved 
out  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  lived  retired  until 
his  death  in  1907.  The  first  American  representative 
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of  the  Nicholsons  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  Eevolution. 

George  M.  Nicholson  was  born  in  Eiley  county,  Kan- 
sas, May  30,  1874.  His  father,  George  E.  Nicholson, 
was  born  near  Carthage,  Missouri,  in  1850,  but  grew 
up  in  Kansas,  where  he  married  Ida  Carpenter,  who 
was  born  near  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  1855.  A few  years 
before  the  birth  of  George  M.  Nicholson  the  family 
removed  to  Eiley  County,  Kansas.  George  E.  Nicholson 
was  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  filled  various  pulpits  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  In 
1904  he  came  to  Sulphur,  Oklahoma,  and  has  since  been 
retired  from  the  ministry  and  now  lives  at  Sulphur. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in  Kan- 
sas, and  at  one  time  served  as  probate  judge  of  Ness 
County.  In  politics  he  is  a republican.  There  were 
four  children.  George  M. ; Mate,  who  is  unmarried 
and  is  assistant  cashier  of  the  BaiiK  of  Commerce  at 
Sulphur;  Kate,  who  lives  with  her  parents;  and  Helen 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  at  Sulphur. 

George  M.  Nicholson  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Kansas.  Prior  to  statehood  he 
served  a time  as  city  attorney  of  Sulphur  but  has  never 
aspired  to  official  distinction,  and  has  given  his  time 
to  the  law  and  his  varied  business  affaii'S.  He  owns 
about  2,000  acres  of  farm  land,  situated  in  Murray, 
Bryan,  Pontotoc,  Carter  and  Johnston  counties,  and  owns 
a comfortalle  residence  on  Fourth  Sti’eet  and  Wynne- 
wood  Avenue  in  Sulphur.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mur- 
ray County  Bar  Association  and  is  now  vice  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association.  Politically 
he  is  a republican. 

In  1903  at  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Sheldon  of  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

John  P.  Crawford.  The  ability  to  win  without  the 
aid  of  publicity  has  been  characteristic  of  John  P. 
Crawford,  of  Avia,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  has  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  winning.  In  politics,  in  law  and  in 
the  field  of  commerce  he  has  been  a factor  in  Pontotoc 
County  for  a number  of  years  and  in  each  line  of 
activity  he  has  been  successful.  Two  terms  in  the  State 
Lesislature  brought  him  into  prominence  throntrliout 
Oklahoma,  and,  after  accomplishing  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments as  a lawmaker,  he  retired  to  his  profession  at 
Ada  and  to  looking  after  his  oil,  gas  and  agricultural 
interests. 

John  P.  Crawford  was  born  in  "Washington  County, 
Arkansas,  in  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Johnson  and  Cle- 
mentine (Gilliland)  Crawford.  His  father,  who  was  a 
pioneer  minister  and  farmer  of  Washinaton  County,  was 
also  well  known  in  public  life,  and  served  as  a member  of 
the  Fifth  Oklahoma  Legislature  from  Mayes  County. 
John  P.  Crawford  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Washington  County,  Arkansas,  and  at  Eogers  Academy, 
Eogers,  Arkansas,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradua- 
ated  in  1896  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Thereafter,  for  two  years,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Arkansas  and  at  odd  times  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Jesse  London,  at  Alma,  Arkansas.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1898,  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  and  imme- 
diately came  West,  locating  at  the  then  prosperous 
Town  of  Center,  Indian  Territory,  After  remaining 
there  but  a short  time,  Mr,  Crawford  moved  to  Stone- 
wall, Indian  Territory,  where  he  practiced  law  until  1900, 
being  a partner  during  a yjart  of  this  time  with  W.  P. 
Langston,  In  1900  Mr.  Crawford  moved  to  Ada  and 
formed  a partnership  with  Tom  D.  McKeown,  who  is 
now  a district  judge  of  Oklahoma.  Later  he  became 
associated  with  J.  W.  Bolen,  and  he  has  continued  to 
maintain  this  relation,  the  combination  being  known  as 


one  of  the  strong  ones  legally  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  elected  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  in  1910  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Com-  i 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House.  He  was  re-  1 
elected  in  1912  and  during  the  sessions  of  the  Fourth  '1 
Legislature  was  chairman  of  the  democratic  caucus.  In  a 
1914  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Bemoeratie  Central  | 
Committee  from  Pontotoc  County.  ! 

Mr.  Crawford  was  married  in  1901  to  Miss  Margaret 
Truax,  of  Stonewall,  Oklahoma,  daughter  of  Dr.  George 
H.  Truax,  a well  known  practicing  physician  of  that 
town.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  son : Arthur,  who  is 
twelve  years  of  age  and  attending  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  a member  of  the  A.  F.  & A.  M.  and 
Eoyal  Arch  divisions  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  has  been 
master  of  the  former.  He  is  a member  also  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  is  affiliated  profes- 
sionally with  the  Pontotoc  County  Bar  Association  and 
the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association,  and  holds  mem- 
bership also  in  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

WTien  Mr.  Crawford  first  came  to  Ada  it  was  a village 
with  a future  that  was  problematic.  He  soon  became  a 
leader  in  its  advancement  and  has  since  contributed  much 
toward  its  building  to  the  high  place  it  now  occupies 
among  the  cities  of  the  state.  He  has  been  a successful 
lawyer,  and  good  investments  have  brought  him  into 
the  possession  of  some  excellent  farm  land.  In  the 
matter  of  agriculture,  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
section  of  the  county  of  those  who  are  practicing  the 
diversification  of  crops  and  breaking  away  from  the  hard 
and  fast  rules  of  cotton  and  corn  that  obtained  for  so 
long  here  to  the  financial  detriment  of  the  farmers.  He 
is  interested  also  in  the  oil  and  gas  development  of  the 
community  that  lately  has  assumed  an  aspect  of  much 
importance. 

Grant  Stanley.  With  all  of  consistency  may  Mr. 
Stanley  be  designated  not  only  as  one  of  the  prominent 
representatives  of  the  legal  profession  in  Oklahoma  but 
also  as  one  of  the  intensely  loyal  and  public-spirited 
citizens  of  the  progressive  young  commonwealth  with 
which  he  has  cast  in  his  lot.  He  has  been  specially  in- 
fluential in  the  furtherance  of  enterprises  for  the  proper 
drainage  of  otherwise  virtually  waste  lands  in  the  state 
and  has  accomplished  much  along  this  line  besides  being 
an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  further  activities  and  under- 
takings with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  Mr.  Stanley  has 
a well  established  and  important  law  business  and  is 
engaged  in  practice  at  Oklahoma  City,  with  offices  at 
302  Patterson  Building. 

Mr.  Stanley  claims  the  fine  old  Hoosier  State  as  the 
place  of  his  nativity  and  is  a scion  of  a family  for  many 
generations  one  of  not  a little  prominence  and  influence 
in  England,  where  the  Stanley  genealogy  is  traced  back 
to  the  tenth  century.  The  first  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  in  America  came  to  the  New 
World  in  1635  and  made  settlement  in  the  patrician  old 
Virginia  colony,  whence  members  of  a later  generation 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  the  name  having  been  closely 
linked  with  the  civic  and  material  history  of  those  and 
other  states  of  the  Union. 

Grant  Stanley  was  born  at  Eichmond,  the  judicial 
center  of  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  and  is  a son  ck  John  T.  and  Mary  (Eobbins) 
Stanley.  John  T.  Stanley  was  born  and  reared  in  North 
Carolina  and  continued  his  residence  in  the  South  until 
the  climacteric  period  that  found  its  culmination  in  the 
Civil  war,  when  he  removed  to  the  North,  his  sympathies 
having  been  with  the  Union,  as  he  believed  the  policy  of 
secession  to  be  intrinsically  and  fundamentally  wrong. 
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He  established  his  residence  in  Indiana  and  became  one 
of  the  duly  prosperous  farmers  of  Wayne  County,  where 
he  continued  his  residence  until  1867,  when  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kansas  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  and  agriculturists  of  the  Sunflower  State.  In 
1886  he  came  to  Oklahoma  and  became  a pioneer  of 
Beaver  County — a region  that  was  at  that  time  desig- 
nated, and  with  no  little  consistency,  as  No  Man’s  Land. 
He  developed  one  of  the  early  ranches  in  that  section 
and  his  energy  and  good  judgment  enabled  him  to  achieve 
definite  success  and  prosperity,  the  while  he  became  one 
of  the  well  known  and  influential  pioneers  of  what  is 
now  a prosperous  commonwealth.  Now  seventy-eight 
years  of  age  (1915),  he  is  living  virtually  retired  in  the 
attractive  Village  of  Arcadia,  Oklahoma  County,  and  his 
venerable  wife,  who  is  likewise  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  his  devoted  companion  in  the  gracious  twilight 
of  their  long  and  useful  lives. 

Grant  Stanley  may  well  be  considered  a true  son  of 
the  great  West,  as  he  was  a child  of  about  two  years  at 
the  time  of  the  family  removal  from  Indiana  to  Kansas, 
where  he  was  reared  to  adult  age  under  the  conditions 
and  influences  of  the  pioneer  farm  and  where  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  public  schools  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  At  Douglas, 
Kansas,  he  studied  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge 
Edward  H.  Hutchins,  and  in  1885  he  was  there  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Garden  City,  that  state,  until  1889, 
the  year  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  to  settlement,  when  he  joined  the  influx  of 
new  settlers  and  established  his  residence  at  Guthrie, 
the  territorial  capital.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  bar  and  after  remaining  in 
practice  at  Guthrie  about  eighteen  months  he  removed  to 
Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  since  continued  his  profes- 
sional endeavors  with  unequivocal  success  and  where  he 
has  been  identified  with  much  important  litigation,  un- 
der both  the  territorial  and  state  governments.  Mr. 
Stanley  was  an  enthusiastic  and  zealous  worker  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union, 
and  his  co-operations  have  been  freely  given  in  the 
furtherance  of  those  measures  and  enterprises  that  have 
tended  to  advance  the  social  and  material  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  association  with  drainage  projects  and 
enterprises  in  Oklahoma  has  been  one  marked  by  much 
progressiveness  and  circumspection,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  exerted  definite  influence  in  the  furtherance  of 
reclamation  measures  through  this  important  medium. 
He  was  the  promoter  of  the  Deep  Fork  Drainage  District, 
and  is  legal  reoresentative  of  the  same,  as  is  he  also 
attorney  for  the  Lincoln  County  Drainage  District. 
Within  these  two  districts  was  instituted  the  first  work 
of  scientific  and  systematic  drainage  in  the  state  and 
through  the  carrying  forward  of  the  work  a large  area 
of  otherwise  worthless  land  has  become  eligible  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  been  made  productive  and  valu- 
able. Though  he  has  had  no  vaulting  ambition  for  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  political  office,  Mr.  Stanley 
has  manifested  a lively  and  effective  public  spirit  and 
his  allegiance  is  given  to  the  progressive  party. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  in  1898,  was  recorded  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Stanley  to  Miss  Ida  Thurston,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam A.  Thurston,  a pioneer  farmer  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Oklahoma  County,  to  which  locality  he  came  in 
the  territorial  days.  Mr.  Thurston  is  a native  of  Maine 
and  a representative  of  a staunch  old  colonial  family  of 
New  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  have  two  daugh- 
ters, Blanche  and  Marie,  and  the  family  home,  a center 


of  gracious  hospitality,  is  an  attractive  residence  at 
2306  West  Seventeenth  Street. 

Joshua  Porter  Eeed.  One  of  the  pioneers  at  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  1893,  Joshua  P.  Eeed 
has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  identified  with  busi- 
ness affairs  at  Alva  and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
large  and  prosperous  business  as  a wholesale  commission 
merchant.  Mr.  Eeed  is  a very  able  business  man,  and 
lias  well  established  connections  and  a large  following  of 
loyal  friends  in  and  about  Alva. 

He  was  born  May  27,  1857,  at  Orville,  Ohio,  son  of 
IT.  and  Amanda  (Eandolph)  Eeed.  His  father  was  born 
in  Wasliington  County,  a noted  district  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  Sejitember  12,  1825,  and  though  reared  on 
a farm  took  to  the  life  of  merchandising  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  at  Millersburg,  Ohio.  He  had  prominent 
relations  with  tliat  community  until  his  death  July  20, 
1898.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was  one 
of  the  county  officials  of  Holmes  County.  Mr.  Eeed’s 
jiarents  were  married  in  1855.  The  mother  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Samantha  (Low)  Eandolph.  She 
was  born  in  1834  at  Bethlehem,  Virginia,  and  her 
parents  were  natives  of  that  state  and  the  Eandolphs 
were  of  the  same  family  that  for  generations  has  been 
of  historic  prominence  in  the  Old  Dominion  State. 
Amanda  Eandolph  Eeed  died  at  Millersburg,  Ohio,  in 
1870.  She  wms  an  active  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  There  were  two  children,  the  first  a son  and 
the  second  a daughter.  The  daughter,  Elma,  born  April 
1,  1860,  was  married  in  1877  to  Edward  Keister,  now  a 
retired  railroad  man,  and  they  live  at  Lorain,  Ohio. 
They  have  one  son,  Harry  E.  Keister. 

Joshua  Porter  Eeed  grew  up  at  Millersburg,  and 
attended  the  public  schools  of  that  little  Ohio  town. 
Wlien  eighteen  years  old  he  was  entrusted  with  handling 
an  engine  in  a planing  mill,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  of  an  agricultural  implement  store  for  his  father. 
In  1883  he  removed  to  Harper,  Kansas,  and  lived  there 
for  ten  years  and  was  in  the  bakery  business. 

In  Seutember,  1893,  Mr.  Eeed  came  into  the  Cherokee 
Strip  witli  thousands  of  other  home  seekers,  and  located 
at  Alva.  For  several  years  he  was  employed  by  a whole- 
sale house  at  Alva,  and  in  1899  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
commission  business  on  his  ow'ii  account.  For  more  than 
fifteen  years  he  has  handled  live  stock  and  poultry  in 
large  lots,  furnishing  the  market  for  raisers  over  a large 
territory  surrounding  Alva,  and  shipping  many  cars 
every  year  to  the  central  markets.  In  building  to  this 
successful  business  he  has  made  his  best  contribution  to 
the  commercial  prosnerity  of  Alva.  Though  a democrat, 
Mr.  Eeed  has  manifested  no  signs  of  desire  for  ofliee. 
He  is  a member  of  tlie  Masonic  fraternity. 

Mr.  Eeed  was  married  at  Coldwater,  Kansas,  to  Miss 
Hattie  Belle  Eeiter.  She  was  born  April  19,  1869,  at 
Farma,  Illinois.  To  their  union  have  been  born  two 
children:  Dorothy  De  Maris,  born  at  Alva,  September 

8,  1899;  and  Burnell  Dallas,  born  August  30,  1906,  at 
Alva. 

Haskell  B.  Talley  first  located  at  Tulsa  in  the 
practice  of  law  on  May  1,  1904.  In  the  past  ten 
years  he  has  covered  a great  deal  of  ground  in  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  Oklahoma.  He  was  soon  diverted  from 
general  practice  and  gave  his  attention  particularly  to 
corporation  and  land  law,  and  became  recognized  for  his 
ability  in  handling  large  affairs.  From  1907  to  April, 
1914,  he  was  general  solicitor  for  the  Oklahoma  Natural 
Gas  Company  and  handled  the  legal  matters  connected 
with  that  corporation  and  also  was  an  efficient  business 
adviser  from  its  organization.  During  that  seven  years 
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the  company  had  become  one  of  the  five  strongest  organi- 
zations of  its  kind  in  America.  Since  leaving  this  com- 
pany he  has  decided  to  devote  his  energies  to  a general 
civil  practice.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  Talley  came  in  for 
much  attention  in  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere  as  representa- 
tive for  the  federal  government  in  prosecuting  town  lot 
grafters  and  from  that  litigation,  to  paraphrase  Mr. 
Talley 's  own  words,  he  derived  much  excitement  and 
considerable  ‘ ‘ cussing.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Talley  is  one  of  the  highly  educated  men  in  the 
legal  profession  in  Oklahoma  and  represents  some  of  the 
finest  old  Tennessee  families.  He  was  born  at  Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee,  September  18,  1877,  a son  of  Edwin  W. 
and  Katie  (Burleson)  Talley.  Murfreesboro  has  been 
the  home  of  tlie  Talleys  for  several  generations,  and 
other  prominent  families  in  the  relationship  were  the 
Murfrees,  Palmers  and  Eeadys.  Edwin  W.  Talley  was 
born  in  Middle  Tennessee  in  1854,  and  his  wife  in  1857, 
and  both  are  still  living  on  the  old  farm  near  Murfrees- 
boro. His  father  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  in  polities  is  a democrat.  There  were  two  children, 
and  the  daughter,  Janie,  is  the  wife  of  M.  Beaty.  In  the 
maternal  line  the  Burlesons  have  been  historically  con- 
spicuous in  various  states  of  the  South,  particularly  in 
Texas. 

Haskell  B.  Talley  as  a boy  attended  the  noted  old 
Webb  School  at  Bellbuckle,  Tennessee,  and  in  1897  grad- 
uated from  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at 
Clarksville.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville  in  1899,  finished 
his  post-graduate  course  in  Harvard  University  in  1900, 
and  in  190.3  took  his  degree  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from 
the  Columbian  (now  George  Washington)  University  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  While  at  Washington  and  elsewhere 
lie  came  under  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  some 
of  the  greatest  American  jurists  of  the  last  generation. 
Some  of  his  teachers  were  the  late  Horace  H.  Lurton, 
the  late  David  J.  Brewer,  the  late  John  M.  Harlan,  all 
three  of  them  at  that  time  associate  justices  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Another  teacher  was  Jacob 
McGavock  Dickinson,  a noted  Tennessean  formerly  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  still  another  was  Justice  Willis  Van 
Devanter.  Mr.  Talley  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
both  in  his  classical  and  legal  training,  and  his  active 
career  as  a lawyer  shows  the  benefit  of  these  earlier 
associations. 

Mr.  Talley  is  president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  now  perfecting  a similar  or- 
ganization for  the  Vanderbilt  Alumni  in  Oklahoma.  In 
politics  he  is  a republican.  Mr.  Talley  was  married 
January  12,  1909,  to  Miss  Pearl  BorochofE,  who  was 
born  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  Their  three  children  are: 
Herschel,  Esther  and  Eebecca. 

John  William  Blattner,  M.  A.  Soon  after  Gover- 
nor Williams  began  his  administration  in  1915  he 
and  the  state  superintendent  of  education,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  began  looking  for  the  best  talent  and  experi- 
ence to  fill  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Okla- 
homa School  for  the  Deaf.  That  is  a position  for  which 
the  qualifications  are  purely  'technical  and  in  no  sense 
political,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  governor  and 
his  advisers  should  look  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state. 
After  much  solicitation  they  finally  secured  the  services 
of  the  then  superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  School 
for  the  Deaf,  John  William  Blattner.  Mr.  Blattner ’s 
reputation  became  securely  established  as  an  educator 
and  administrator  in  this  field  by  his  long  connection 
with  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Texas.  In  fact 
he  has  a national  and  international  reputation,  and 
Oklahoma  was  fortunate  in  gaining  his  services. 


The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf  is  located  at  Sul-  j 
phur  on  a beautiful  tract  of  land  and  the  situation  is 
peculiarly  advantageous  from  every  standpoint.  The  . 
plot  on  which  the  buildings  are  located  consists  of  i 
fourteen  acres,  located  one  mile  east  of  the  Sulphur  ; 
postollice.  A short  distance  east  of  the  building  site  li, 
are  sixty  acres,  which  were  originally  intended  as  j 
the  campus  for  the  school,  but  are  not  so  easily  acces-  , j 
sible  since  they  are  on  a bluff.  The  institute  was  started  1 
in  190,7,  receiving  at  that  time  the  sixty-acre  tract  of 
land  which  was  donated  by  citizens  of  Sulphur.  The 
first  Oklahoma  State  Legislature  made  an  appropriation 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Building  was 
commenced  on  the  original  site,  but  after  one  of  the 
concrete  floors  for  one  of  the  buildings  fell  on  account  of 
faulty  construction  the  work  was  condemned,  and  after- 
wards the  present  site  decided  upon.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  a new  administration  building  and  two 
more  dormitories.  The  present  building  equipment  con- 
sists of  three  main  structures,  a large  school  building  and 
two  dormitories,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  A new 
building  is  being  erected  to  serve  as  a kitchen  with  a 
large  dining  room  on  the  second  floor  and  rooms  for 
emj)loyes  on  the  third.  All  these  buildings  are  of  brick 
ami  fireproof  construction,  and  Oklahoma  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  established  this  institution  within 
the  last  few  years,  when  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
use  of  the  latest  ideas  in  sanitary  and  model  equipment 
and  arrangement.  The  institution  as  at  present  can  ac- 
commodate 240  students,  and  there  are  215  now  enrolled, 
representing  all  sections  of  the  state.  Since  he  became 
superintendent  Mr.  Blattner  has  introduced  many  im- 
provements, and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  attendance 
at  the  school  will  soon  reach  300  or  more. 

John  William  Blattner  was  born  in  Mahaska  County, 
Iowa,  the  son  of  a substantial  farmer  of  German  birth 
and  lineage,  G.  M.  Blattner,  who  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1830  and  came  to  America  in  young  manhood.  Ho 
lived  a time  in  Ohio  and  later  in  Kentucky,  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  Mahaska  County,  Iowa.  He  died  at  Prairie 
City,  Iowa,  in  the  winter  of  1910.  The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Mary  Ann  Hauck,  also  a native  of 
Germany  and  now  deceased. 

Superintendent  Blattner  acquired  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa,  being  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Pella,  and  in  1885  graduated  A.  B.  from 
the  Central  University  of  Iowa.  The  same  university 
subsequently  gave  him  the  degree  M.  A.  From  the  first 
his  work  as  an  educator  has  been  in  teaching  the  deaf. 
His  first  experience  was  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Council  Bluffs,  where  he  remained  a little  more 
than  three  years.  Subsequently  he  had  charge  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Colorado  Springs  one 
year,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of  principal  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Austin.  As  already 
mentioned,  it  was  his  work  there  which  brought  him 
his  widest  distinction,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Texas  institution  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
He  was  then  offered  and  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Devil’s  Lake. 
He  took  charge  of  that  school  July  1,  1912,  and  was 
there  three  years  when  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Governor  Williams  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  resigned 
to  come  to  Oklahoma.  Governor  Williams  made  his 
appointment  in  July,  1915,  and  he  took  charge  of  the 
Sulphur  Institution  on  August  1st.  While  the  governor 
has  the  appointing  power  at  present,  the  control  of 
the  school  and  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent 
will  probably  in  the  near  future  be  given  to  the  state 
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board  of  education.  Mr.  Blattner's  term  of  service  is 
at  least  assured  for  four  years. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  while  living  in  Austin  was  one  of  the  board 
of  stewards  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
one  of  the  largest  churches  of  that  city,  and  held  a 
similar  position  while  living  at  Devil’s  Lake  in  North 
Dakota.  Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  In  Austin,  Texas,  in  1891,  Mr.  Blattner 
married  Miss  Lula  A.  Jones,  whose  father,  D.  W.  Jones, 
was  a prominent  early  merchant  of  Austin.  Mrs.  Blatt- 
ner had  been  a teacher  in  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Deaf  before  her  marriage.  Their  five  children  are: 
George  W.,  who  is  a graduate  from  the  Academic  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Texas  with  the  class  of 
1915  and  the  degree  A.  B.,  and  is  now  taking  post- 
graduate work  in  commercial  law  and  banking  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  David  J.,  graduated  from 
the  Devil’s  Lake  High  School  in  June,  1915,  and  is  now 
in  the  freshman  cla^s  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  the  electrical  engineering  department.  Mary  Ann,  a 
junior  in  the  University  of  Texas;  John  William,  Jr.,  a 
sophomore  in  the  Sulphur  High  School;  and  Delle  Sha- 
pard,  in  the  public  schools  of  Sulphur. 

Mr.  Blattner  is  a member  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  and  for  a number  of  years 
held  an  official  position  in  that  body  and  has  always 
been  active  in  national  conventions.  He  is  a member 
of  the  National  Association  to  Promote  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  and  served  as  a director  in  that 
organization  for  a number  of  years.  He  has  long  been 
prominent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  national  associa- 
tions of  his  profession,  and  has  also  made  a thorough 
study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  A number  of  years  ago  he  prepared  a course 
of  study  for  the  deaf  which  has  been  taken  as  a model 
by  many  of  the  schools  in  the  country,  and  this  fact 
alone  has  brought  him  into  great  prominence  in  his 
profession.  He  has  been  a frequent  contributor  to  pe- 
riodicals published  in  the  interests  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  especially  to  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf.  Oklahoma  has  indeed  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Mr.  Blattner  to  administer  the  Sulphur  institution 
through  its  early  and  formative  years  of  development. 

James  D.  Scott.  There  are  many  facts  that  make  the 
career  of  James  D.  Scott,  of  Alva,  notable  and  interest- 
ing. He  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  reach  the  site  of 
Alva  at  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  September, 
1893,  set  up  one  of  the  first  stores  in  the  town,  has  been 
continuously  in  business  from  that  date,  was  a member 
of  the  first  city  council,  and  in  many  ways  has  made 
himself  an  influential  and  useful  factor  in  the  progress 
of  that  community.  Prior  to  his  participation  in  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  country,  Mr.  Scott  had  lived 
many  years  and  was  already  a successful  business  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  fine  old  Confederate  veterans  of  Okla- 
homa, and  was  a hard  fighting  soldier  for  the  South 
until  the  crucial  conflict  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  time  in 
a Federal  prison. 

James  D.  Scott  was  born  June  20,  1839,  on  a farm  in 
De  Soto  County,  Mississippi,  a son  of  Felix  D.  and  Sarah 
(Mayes)  Scott.  His  father  and  mother  were  natives  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  former  died  January  5,  1853,  and  the 
latter  in  1848.  They  had  five  sons,  namely:  George 

Mayes,  Joshua,  James  D.,  Daniel  Gray  and  Felix.  All 
are  now  dead  except  James.  Every  one  of  these  sons 
fought  during  the  war  between  the  states,  and  four  of 
them  were  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy,  while  Joshua 


was  a member  of  a Kentucky  regiment  in  the  Union 
army.  Few  families  were  more  liberally  represented  in 
that  war  than  the  Scotts. 

James  D.  Scott,  though  he  has  always  passed  for  a 
man  of  substantial  education  and  keen  intelligence,  as 
a boy  had  little  schooling  and  gained  most  of  his  train- 
ing by  self  study  and  observation  and  practice.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist 
in  the  Confederate  army.  He  enlisted  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  March  27,  1861,  in  Company  I of  the  Ninth 
Mississippi  Volunteer  Infantry.  This  regiment  was 
under  General  Bragg  in  some  of  the  first  campaigns  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Confederacy.  His  first  enlist- 
ment was  for  one  year,  after  which  he  re-enlisted  and 
was  assigned  to  Company  C of  the  Forty-second  Missis- 
sippi Infantry.  This  regiment  was  part  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  under  the  command  of  General  Lee, 
and  he  was  present  at  many  notable  and  historic  battles. 
The  climax  of  his  military  experience  was  at  Gettysburg. 
His  brigade  opened  the  fight  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
1863.  In  the  first  rush  and  conflict  between  the  opposing 
forces  his  regiment  had  242  men  killed,  and  only  forty- 
eight  out  of  the  regiment  escaped  death.  Mr.  Scott  was 
one  of  the  seriously  wounded,  and  from  Gettysburg  was 
transferred  to  a Federal  prison  at  Fort  Delaware,  where 
he  remained  nineteen  months  and  seven  days.  At  the 
close  of  his  services  he  was  a sergeant.  Just  fifty  years 
after  the  battle  which  closed  his  military  career  the 
veterans  of  both  the  blue  and  the  gray  reassembled  in 
reunion  on  that  battlefield  in  July,  1913,  and  Mr.  Scott 
was  one  of  the  two  old  soldiers  from  Oklahoma  repre- 
sented in  the  ranks  of  the  former  Confederates.  He 
defrayed  his  own  expenses  to  that  reunion,  and  there 
were  few  of  the  old  veterans  more  vigorous  and  alert 
than  he. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Scott  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
Kentucky  and  Arkansas  up  to  1876.  In  that  year  he 
removed  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  a city  which  had  pre- 
viously been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the 
cattle  driving  industry,  and  was  there  engaged  variously 
in  mercantile,  farming  and  stock  raising  business  for 
six  years.  His  next  removal  was  to  Reno  County, 
Kansas,  where  he  continued  as  a farmer  until  1893. 
Then  came  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  and  his 
location  at  Alva,  where  he  opened  one  of  the  first  stores 
in  the  town.  He  has  been  continuously  in  business  since 
that  date,  and  in  1908  erected  the  Scott  Block,  one  of 
the  most  modern  business  structures  in  Northern  Okla- 
homa. 

With  the  organization  of  Alva  as  a city,  Mr.  Scott 
was  honored  by  being  chosen  to  the  first  city  council, 
representing  the  first  ward.  In  1912  he  was  one  of  the 
presidential  electors  on  the  Oklahoma  democratic  ticket, 
and  in  a public  way  has  also  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace. 

On  April  20,  1873,  at  Marion,  Kentucky,  Mr.  Scott 
married  Miss  Martha  H.  Jackson,  daughter  of  James 
and  Peggy  (Mayes)  Jackson,  who  were  also  natives  of 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Scott  was  born  March  28,  1850,  in 
Kentucky.  No  children  have  been  born  to  their  union. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  Masonry 
has  reached  the  Knight  Templar  degree. 

James  P.  Bartley,  M.  D.  Among  the  medical  men 
who  came  to  Indian  Territory  during  the  late  ’90s  to 
take  up  the  work  of  their  chosen  profession  at  the  time 
of  early  pale-face  occupation,  is  Dr.  James  P.  Bartley, 
now  one  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  Comanche.  A 
man  well  known  for  scholarship,  thorough  knowledge  of 
and  close  devotion  to  his  calling,  and  surgical  skill  of 
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moved  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  became  private 
secretary  for  James  F.  McKlroj",  a consulting  electrical 
engineer,  and  his  studies  wliile  acting  in  this  position 
were  along  the  line  of  theological  subjects.  In  1899  he 
entered  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  and  July 
20,  1900,  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
New  York,  as  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
his  first  charge  being  at  Montcalm,  New  Jersey.  Later 
he  went  to  New  York  City  and  then  to  Haddon  Heights, 
New  Jersey,  and  after  spending  ten  years  as  a minister 
of  the  gospel  decided  to  come  to  the  West.  In  1910  he 
located  at  Vinita,  wliere  he  again  took  up  the  practice 
of  law,  in  partnership  with  S.  Biddle  and  A.  D.  Ben- 
nett, the  firm  style  being  Biddle,  Bennett  & Mitchell. 
They  carry  on  a general  practice,  although  some  spe- 
cializing is  done  in  banking  and  corporation  law,  and  the 
combination  is  known  to  be  a strong  and  learned  one. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  a man  of  decided  literary  talent  and  is 
a frequent  and  welcome  contributor  to  various  religious 
journals,  and  to  the  Saint  Louis  Mirror.  He  is  well  read 
and  widely  traveled,  and  has  had  charge  of  four  dif- 
ferent European  touring  parties.  He  is  also  in  urgent 
demand  as  a speaker,  his  style  of  delivery  being  easy 
and  attractive,  and  the  subject  matter  of  his  speeches 
clearly,  pithily  and  eloquently  presented.  To  his  sub- 
stantial and  brilliant  traits  as  a lawyer  and  his  stanch 
character  as  a man,  he  is  possessed  of  the  sociable  and 
attractive  qualities  of  the  cnltnred  gentleman. 

On  February  8,  1913,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Jessie  F.  Mathews,  of  Philadelphia. 

Erskine  William  Snoddt.  In  the  law  and  in  the 
realm  of  practical  affairs  the  name  Snoddy  has  many 
distinctive  associations  with  Oklahoma,  beginning  with 
the  pioneer  development  of  tlie  old  territory.  Erskine 
W.  Snoddy  is  a prominent  lawyer  of  Alva,  and  his  father 
before  him  was  distinguished  in  the  same  profession, 
both  in  Oklahoma  and  elsewhere. 

Erskine  William  Snoddy  was  born  March  4,  1871,  at 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  a son  of  William  W.  S.  and  May  M. 
(Long)  Snoddy.  His  father  was  born  January  25,  1837, 
in  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania,  of  Irish  parentage. 
Wlien  twenty  years  of  age  he  began  reading  law,  and  was 
in  practice  at  Lockhaven,  Pennsylvania,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  Company  C of 
the  137th  Eegiment  of  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  on 
the  organization  of  the  company  was  elected  sergeant, 
and  subsequently  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
This  company  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  1,  1863. 
Captain  Snoddy  at  once  undertook  the  organization  of 
a new  regiment,  which  was  mustered  in  as  the  207.th 
Pennsylvania  Infantry,  with  him  as  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  continued  as  one  of  the  commanding  officers  qf  the 
regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  regiment  saw 
much  hard  service,  and  as  captain  and  colonel  he  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  engagements 
of  the  war,  including  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  in  all  of  the  important  battles  in  and 
around  Petersburg.  He  was  at  Appomattox  in  April, 
1865,  when  General  Grant  accepted  the  surrender  of 
Lee ’s  forces.  Following  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  his  regiment  was  on  provost  guard  duty  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Colonel  Snoddy  was  twice  seriously  wounded  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Having  gained  distinction  as  a soldier.  Colonel  Snoddy 
then  located  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  was  in  practice 
of  the  law  there  until  1885.  In  that  year  he  removed 
to  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  and  from  that  point  went  to 
participate  in  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  1893. 
He  was  one  of  the  successful  homestead  seekers  and 
located  a claim  of  Government  land  three  miles  south  of 


Alva.  He  continued  tlie  practice  of  law  at  Alva  until  his  i 
deatli,  wliieli  occurred  suddenly  at  Montrose,  Colorado,] 
August  12,  1908.  In  the  year  of  statehood  and  the  year 
preceding  his  death  he  was  the  republican  nominee  for  I 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma.  ! 

Colonel  Snoddy  was  married  to  Miss  Long  in  1863  at 
Selin’s  Grove,  Pennsylvania.  She  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  30,  1844.  To  their  marriage  were  born  nine 
children,  five  daughters  and  four  sons.  One  son  and 
three  daughters  died  in  infancy,  and  those  who  reached 
maturity  were:  Claude  L.,  who  was  born  January  25,  I 

1867,  and  died  at  Alva,  Oklahoma,  June  23,  1899;  he  was  i 
a lawyer  and  journalist,  and  never  married.  The  second 
in  the  family  is  Erskine  W.  James  Cook,  born  June  30, 
1874,  now  a farmer  and  stock  man,  was  married  in  1909 
to  Miss  Carrie  Gamble,  a native  of  Wallace  County, 
Kansas.  Edna  May,  born  in  1877,  was  married  in  1898 
to  Elmer  M.  Deeds,  and  now  lives  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Beulah  C.,  born  in  1881,  was  married  in  1902  to 
David  C.  (Pat)  Oates,  and  has  two  children,  Marjorie 
and  William.  Pat  Oates  was  a conspicuous  character  in 
Oklahoma  affairs.  He  was  a jiioneer  settler  and  a peace 
officer  of  old  Woods  County,  Oklahoma,  having  served 
by  election  as  sheriff  of  the  original  county  for  two 
terms  prior  to  statehood.  He  was  assistant  sergeant  at 
arms  in  the  Oklahoma  Constitutional  Convention  in  1907, 
and  in  1908  was  appointed  a deputy  warden  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  McAlester,  and  assisted  in  the  work  of 
building  and  supervising  the  new  state  prison  until 
January  19,  1914,  when  he  was  killed  in  a prison  out- 
break, at  which  time  six  other  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Pat  Oates  was  born  in  Alabama  in  August,  1871,  and 
was  also  a veteran  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean  war,  having 
been  sergeant  in  a company  in  the  First  Territorial  |i 
United  States  Volunteers.  | 

Erskine  W.  Snoddy  grew  up  and  received  his  educa- 
tion partly  in  Missouri  and  partly  in  Kansas.  He 
attended  a Catholic  school  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and  in 
1887,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  began  work  as  a teacher 
and  for  four  years  followed  that  vocation  in  Barber 
County,  Kansas.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  a United 
States  deputy  marshal  for  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma, 
and  thus  came  into  close  touch  with  affairs  during  some 
of  the  important  openings  of  new  territory.  It  was  an 
office  of  great  hazard  and  responsibility  during  the  wild 
and  woolly  period  of  Northwestern  Oklahoma,  and  he 
discharged  his  duties  in  that  capacity  for  a period  of 
seven  years.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  and 
pursued  steadily  the  study  of  law  under  the  direction 
of  his  father.  In  1900,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  began  practice  at  Alva.  In  1901  he  was  appointed 
referee  in  bankruntcy  for  the  old  Sixth  Judicial  District, 
and  held  that  office  until  Oklahoma  became  a state  in 
1907.  In  1902  came  election  as  city  attorney  of  Alva, 
an  office  which  by  repeated  reelection  he  has  filled  to  the 
present  time.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  republican  party  in  Northern  Oklahoma, 
and  in  1911  was  nominated  by  that  party  for  justice  of 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr.  Snoddy  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Order  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 

At  Kiowa,  Kansas,  December  1,  1892,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Nicholson,  who  was  born  March  4,  1873,  at 
Shavmeetown,  Illinois,  a daughter  of  Andrew  and  Martha 
Nicholson,  early  settlers  of  Barber  County,  Kansas.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snoddy  have,  one  daughter,  Frieda  May,  who 
was  born  November  4,  1895,  and  completed  her  education 
in  the  Oklahoma  Northwestern  State  Normal  School  at 
Alva.  On  March  25,  1915,  she  married  Harold  White, 
a building  contractor  of  Oklahoma  City. 
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James  S.  Twypord.  That  a young  man  still  in  his 
early  thirties  should  have  been  able  to  display  such 
marked  abilities  as  to  obtain  a foremost  position  among 
the  leading  lawyers  of  Oklahoma  City  evidences  beyond 
fear  of  question  the  possession  of  great  and  unusual 
faculties  and  talents;  that  such  a position  has  been  at- 
tained through  individual  effort  and  without  the  aid  of 
outside  influences  makes  this  record  a still  more  note- 
worthy one.  James  S.  Twyford,  to  whom  the  foregoing 
refers,  one  of  Oklahoma  City’s  leading  legists  and  at 
various  times  the  incumbent  of  high  and  responsible 
official  positions,  was  born  at  Florence,  Marion  County, 
Kansas,  June  17,  1883,  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  B. 
and  Lucy  (French)  Twyford,  and  a descendant,  on  the 
paternal  side,  of  an  old  Welsh  family. 

Samuel  B.  Twyford  was  born  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
and  as  a youth  went  to  Illinois,  where,  when  but  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  an  Illinois 
volunteer  regiment  for  service  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  war.  Although  but  a lad,  his  ingenuity,  cour- 
age and  activity  commended  him  foT  scout  duty,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  acted  throughout  the  period  of  warfare. 
At  the  close  of  hostilities  he  went  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  married  and  for  a number  of  years  was  a planter,  but 
later  returned  to  Illinois  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Kansas,  settling  in  Marion  County,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming.  When  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  settlement,  he 
made  the  run,  was  successful,  and  located  a homestead  in 
the  vicinity  of  Waterloo,  Oklahoma  County,  where  he 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  farming  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1899. 

Mrs.  Lucy  (French)  Twyford  was  born  in  Ohio,  but 
was  reared  in  Greene  County,  Illinois,  whence  she  was 
taken  as  a child.  She  was  given  good  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  after  her  graduation  from  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  entered 
upon  a career  in  teaching  which  was  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  covering  a period  of  thirty  years  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  After  the  close  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  South,  Mrs.  Twyford  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi, where  she  became  the  teacher  of  the  first  free 
school  in  the  state  for  negroes,  and  was  thus  engaged 
when  the  notorious  Ku-Klux  Klan  began  its  operations. 
This  organization,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1866,  at 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  originally  for  purposes  of  amusement 
only,  soon  developed  into  an  association  of  “regulators” 
and  became  widely  known  for  the  deeds  of  violence  com- 
mitted in  its  name,  particularly  in  the  determined  strug- 
gle to  withhold  from  the  emancipated  slaves  the  right  of 
franchise.  Mrs.  Twyford  fell  under  the  ban  of  this 
organization  as  one  who  was  trying  to  instill  knowledge 
into  the  minds  of  the  blacks  and  she  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  close  her  school.  This  she  did,  but  for  only 
one  day,  July  4th,  when  she  left  the  county,  but  the 
following  day  reopened  her  school  and  courageously  con- 
tinued to  teach  there  until  the  close  of  the  regular  school 
year.  Mrs.  Twyford  accompanied  her  husband  to  Okla- 
homa in  1889  and  continued  to  be  prominently  identified 
with  school  matters,  being  the  first  principal  of  the  first 
public  school  at  Edmond,  Oklahoma  County,  and  a mem- 
ber of  a committee  which  wrote  the  first  school  laws  for 
the  first  Territorial  Legislature  in  1890,  and  which  laws 
were  so  admirably  prepared  that  they  still  exist,  with 
some  slight  modifications  to  meet  present  conditions.  A 
regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
this  remarkable  woman  built  and  was  pastor  of  the 
churches  at  Deer  Creek,  Bethel  and  Victory,  all  located 
in  Oklahoma  County.  She  reared  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  to  sturdy,  self-reliant  man  and  womanhood, 
educating  them  herself  and  preparing  them  for  the  posi- 
tions in  life  which  they  have  since  been  called  upon  to 
fill.  She  still  survives,  being  seventy-two  years  of  age. 


James  S.  Twyford  received  his  literary  training  under 
the  inspiring  preeeptorship  of  his  mother,  and  then, 
turning  his  attention  to  the  law,  became  a student  at 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1906,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
During  his  law  course  he  worked  as  a typesetter  and  at 
journalistic  labors,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
studies,  and  before  being  regularly  admitted  to  the  bar 
was  appointed  assistant  city  attorney  of  Topeka,  thus 
early  evidencing  the  abilities  and  talents  that  have  since 
carried  him  to  high  position.  At  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation, in  June,  1906,  he  resigned  his  official  position  and 
at  once  came  to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Oklahoma  bar  and  at  the  same  time  made  assist- 
ant city  attorney  of  Oklahoma  City  under  Edward  E. 
Eeardon.  His  incumbency  of  this  office  was  made  nota- 
ble by  the  prosecution  of  many  murder  cases,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  notorious  Mingle  case,  which 
attracted  widespread  attention.  He  resigned  his  office 
in  1908  and  the  same  year  was  elected  city  attorney,  on 
the  republican  ticket,  serving  not  only  the  full  term  of 
two  years  but  a period  under  the  new  commissioners,  and 
then  entering  general  practice.  In  1911  he  was  the 
republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Oklahoma  City.  While 
city  attorney,  he  originated,  instituted  and  prosecuted 
until  a final  decision,  the  ‘ ‘ Telephone  Eef und  Case,  ’ ’ 
which  resulted  in  declaring  the  rate  provisions  void  and 
the  refund  of  $61,000  to  the  telephone  subscribers.  This 
action  he  started  while  city  attorney,  but  after  he  had 
left  that  office  remained  in  the  ease  without  remunera- 
tion until  its  final  adjustment.  Mr.  Twyford  also  took 
the  lead  in  the  charter  litigation,  which  resulted  in  the 
present  form  of  commission  government  being  declared 
constitutional,  and  from  that  time  has  given  the  greater 
part  of  his  attention  to  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
in  which  branches  of  his  profession  he  has  no  superior 
in  the  city  and  probably  none  in  the  state.  His  high 
standing  has  been  evidenced  on  various  occasions  by  his 
appointment  as  special  judge  in  the  Superior  and  County 
courts  in  special  cases. 

Mr.  Twyford  is  a thirty-second  degree,  A.  & A.  S.  E. 
Mason,  and  belongs  to  Oklahoma  City  Lodge,  No.  36, 
A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Oklahoma  Consistory,  Valley  of  Guthrie; 
and  India  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  1889ers’ 
Association  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Men ’s  Dinner  Club. 
With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Congregational  Church. 
In  a professional  way,  he  is  connected  with  the  Oklahoma 
County  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  was  secretary  from 
1907  to  1911,  and  in  1912  and  1913  vice  president,  and 
with  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  September,  1912,  Mr.  Twyford  was  married  to  Miss 
Gladys  A.  Frees,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Frees, 
of  Minnesota.  She  is  a graduate  in  domestic  science 
from  St.  Antony’s  Park  University,  a branch  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  taught  domestic  science 
in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  Oklahoma  City  for 
several  years  preceding  her  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Twyford  have  a daughter,  Aileen  Margret,  born  Novem- 
ber 8,  1914.  The  family  home  is  at  No.  1821  West  Park 
Place,  Oklahoma  City. 

Theodosius  A.  Henby.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr. 
Henry  was  one  of  the^rominent  stock  men  and  farmers 
in  the  old  Cherokee  Strip,  having  participated  in  the 
opening  rush  into  that  country  in  1893.  In  recent  years 
he  has  become  known  as  a banker,  and  is  the  proprietor 
of  the  Eed  Fork  Bank  at  Eed  Fork,  Tulsa  County.  He 
belongs  to  pioneer  stock  in  the  Southwest,  and  joining 
his  record  to  that  of  his  father  the  name  has  been  closely 
associated  with  stock  raising  and  with  stock  dealings 
throughout  the  Southwest  for  some  five  or  six  decades. 
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Theodosius  A.  Ileury  was  born  in  Cedar  County,  Mis- 
souri, January  31,  1856,  a son  of  James  L.  and  Margaret 
L.  (Brownlee)  Henry.  Both  were  born  in  Greensburg, 
Kentucky,  and  the  father  died  in  1871  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one,  and  ins  wife  in  1885.  Tlieodosius  was  the  youngest 
of  their  ten  children,  only  two  of  whom  are  still  living. 
James  L.  Henry  was  a man  of  the  true  pioneer  spirit.  In 
1828  he  brought  his  wife  and  three  children,  making  the 
journey  overland,  to  Cedar  County,  Missouri,  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  stock  raisers  and  farmers  in  Southwest 
Missouri,  a country  which  at  that  time  was  hardly  ex- 
plored except  by  hunters  and  trappers.  He  became 
known  over  a large  section  of  country  as  a dealer  in  live 
stock,  collecting  his  mules  and  horses  at  different  points, 
and  then  driving  them  in  herds  across  the  country  to 
market.  One  of  his  chief  market  points  was  Monroe, 
Louisiana.  With  the  organization  of  Cedar  County  he 
was  elected  first  county  judge,  and  held  that  office  until 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1863  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sherman,  Texas,  and  continued  stock  raising 
in  that  locality  until  1868,  and  then  went  across  the 
Arkansas  line  to  Cane  Hill,  Washington  County,  where  he 
continued  business  as  a stock  raiser  and  farmer  until  his 
death.  Prior  to  the  war  he  was  a slave  owner,  and  at 
one  time  had  about  sixty-five  black  people  under  his  con- 
trol. He  was  one  of  that  intelligent  minority  who  op- 
posed the  war  and  secession,  and  believed  in  the  wisdom 
of  effecting  a proper  settlement  of  the  differences  which 
divided  the  North  and  the  South.  During  the  war  and 
afterwards  he  was  known  as  a Union  democrat. 

Theodosius  A.  Henry  grew  up  largely  at  Cane  Hill, 
Arkansas,  where  he  attended  the  common  and  high  schools 
and  also  the  Cane  Hill  College,  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of  collegiate  rank  in  Arkansas.  He  was  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  died, 
and  thereafter  a large  share  of  the  responsibilities  in  the 
management  of  the  homestead  devolved  upon  his  youth- 
ful shoulders.  He  continued  in  charge  of  the  various 
interests  collected  and  left  by  his  father  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  then  took  up  business  independently  in  buying 
and  selling  horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs,  shipping  to 
St.  Louis  and  also  to  Yazoo,  Mississippi.  He  acquired 
an  extensive  custom  throughout  the  southwestern  stock 
centers  and  became  a recognized  expert  in  purchasing 
and  handling  stock.  In  1889  he  went  abroad  to  Spain 
to  buy  S’oanish  jacks  for  breeding  purposes,  and  during 
his  residence  abroad  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that 
year,  i^fter  his  return  to  this  country  he  spent  some 
time  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  then  returned  to  Eayette- 
ville,  Arkansas,  and  continued  in  the  same  line  of  business 
for  several  years. 

On  September  16,  1893,  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strin,  Mr.  Henry  made  the  run  into  the  new 
territory,  and  located  in  Pawnee  County.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  securing  a homestead,  and  then  continued  his 
business  as  a stock  raiser  and  dealer  on  a large  scale 
until  1912.  While  in  Pawnee  County  he  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  first  county 
commissioners  after  the  oro-anization  of  the  conntv.  He 
also  served  as  undersheriff  in  189.5-96  and  in  1900-01. 
His  superior  in  the  office  was  Sheriff  T on  Lewis,  who  also 
was  first  sheriff  of  T'dsa  County  after  statehood.  On 
January  1,  1903.  Mr.  Henry  bought  the  Bed  Pork  Bank, 
and  snbsenuently  removed  from  ^Pawnee  to  Bed  Pork, 
where  he  is  living  at  the  present  time.  In  polities  Mr. 
Henry  is  a democrat. 

He  was  first  married  in  1879  to  Miss  Eran  Morgan, 
who  died  the  same  year,  leaving  one  son,  Allen  Henry, 
now  cashier  of  the  Parmers  & Merchants  Bank  at  Catoosa, 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Henry  married  for  his  second  wife 
December  8,  1897,  Miss  Lou  Bowell.  She  was  born  in 
Heidelburg,  Mississippi.  To  their  union  have  come  five 


children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter:  Boy  H.,  Cecil  L, 

Eugene  G.,  Eloyd  E.  and  Margaret  Louise. 


Eliphalet  Nott  Wkigut,  M.  D.  Much  has  beer 
written  in  this  j)ublication  concerning  the  work  and  in 
fluence  of  the  Bev.  Allen  Wright,  formerly  governor  an( 
princii^al  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  whose  happ; 
suggestion  furnished  the  beautiful  name  of  the  State  o 
Oklahoma.  It  was  during  his  service  on  a commissio) 
of  the  Choctaws  engaged  in  making  the  treaty  of  186i 
with  the  United  States  Government  that  Governor  Allei 
Wright  suggested  the  name  which  is  now  applied  to  th( 
forty-sixth  state  of  the  American  Union. 

At  Olney,  Oklahoma,  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  Wright,  a sor 
of  Governor  Allen,  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  o; 
medicine.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  niedica 
profession  in  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  for  full’ 
thirty  years.  While  he  has  accomplished  much  pro 
fessionally,  his  name  should  be  placed  only  second  to  tha- 
of  his  father  in  political  inlluence. 

A son  of  Governor  Allen  Wright,  D.  D.,  and  Harrie' 
Newell  (Mitchell)  Wright,  Eliphalet  Nott  Wright  was 
born  Aju’il  3,  1858,  at  the  present  location  of  thi 
Armstrong  Academy  near  Caddo,  Oklahoma.  He  ac 
quired  his  primary  instruction  from  private  tutors  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  Westminster  College  a1 
Pulton,  Missouri.  He  remained  there  two  years  and  a1 
the  age  of  sixteen  entered  Spencer  Academy  in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  where  he  finished  his  course  in  June 
1878.  In  September  of  that  year  he  entered  Union  Col 
lege  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  witl: 
the  class  of  1882,  and  then  prepared  for  his  profession 
in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
M.  D.  in  1884. 

With  this  thorough  equipment  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  country  and  from  some  of  the  best  institutions  of 
the  East,  Doctor  Wright  returned  to  practice  in  the 
environment  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  He  began 
practice  at  Boggy  Depot  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  In 
October,  1884,  he  secured  from  the  Choctaw  Council  the^ 
exclusive  right  to  develop  oil  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
He  then  organized  a company,  and  in  1888  drilled  in  the 
first  well  near  Atoka,  which  proved  conclusively  that  oil 
exists  in  and  around  this  location.  The  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  undertaking  was  that  it  was  the  first  oil 
well  drilled  west  of  Ohio,  and  antedated  the  oil  develop-' 
ment  in  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  by  many  years.- 

In  1885  Doctor  Wright  was  employed  as  chief  surgeon 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  coal  mines  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma,' 
a position  wdiich  he  filled  until  1894.  In  the  meantime 
on  April  26,  1888,  he  married  Miss  Ida  Bell  Bichards  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Though  he  has  always  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  profession.  Doctor  Wright  has  been  called  to  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  so  much  that  his  name  is  per 
haps  better  known  in  public  life  and  leadership  than  ini 
the  profession  to  which  lie  has  been  devoted  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

In  1890  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Wilson  N. 
Jones,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  as  national  agent,  having, 
full  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation  arising  from 
the  development  and  exportation  of  timber,  stone  and 
coal.  These  revenues  amounted  to  about  .$300,000  an- 
nually, and  were  used  by  the  Choctaw  government  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  and  its  schools. 

Doctor  Wright’s  greatest  public  service  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  negotiations  between  the  Choctaw  Nation 
and  the  Dawes  Commission.  In  1893,  soon  after  the  bill 
passed  Congress  creating  the  Dawes  Commission  to| 
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treat  with  the  five  civilized  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  se 
curing  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  and  the  breaking 
up  of  tribal  relations.  Doctor  Wright  was  appointed  on 
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L,  :i  commission  of  twelve  Choctaws  to  meet  with  similar 
delegates  sent  from  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks, 
Seminoles  and  Osages,  which  met  at  Checota,  Oklahoma, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  advisability  of  treating  with  the 
Dawes  Commission.  This  convention  went  on  record 
inJas  opposing  the  making  of  any  treaties. 

In  1895  Doctor  Wright  was  elected  a member  of  the 
ol  Choctaw  Council.  He  was  elected  as  the  advocate  of  a 
on  policy  to  treat  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  Thus  he 
lif  was  the  first  prominent  citizen  of  any  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  to  advocate  such  a policy.  His  course  was  met 
the  bj'  strong  and  bitter  opposition,  and  as  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  council  who  believed  in  such  a policy  it 
required  his  strongest  efforts  to  procure  a hearing  for 
the  Dawes  Commission  before  that  body. 

However,  as  a result  of  his  constant  aj^peals  to  his 
Uvj  people,  who  had  every  reason  to  repose  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  integritj',  he  succeeded  early 
in  1896  in  organizing  the  Tushkahoma  Party  which  fav- 
ored treating  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  In  June 
of  the  same  year  a convention  of  the  Tushkahoma  Party 
was  held  in  Atoka  and  nominated  Hon.  Green  McCurtain 
for  principal  chief.  The  campaign  for  this  election  in 
August  developed  a greater  political  activity  and  more 
bitter  animosity  than  was  ever  known  to  exist  among  the 
Choctaw  people.  Doctor  Wright  had  charge  of  this 
campaign,  and  was  successful  in  electing  his  candidate 
for  chief  and  for  members  of  the  council.  At  the  con- 
vening of  the  council  in  October,  1896,  Doctor  Wright 
was  appointed  on  a commission  of  five  to  treat  with  the 
Dawes  Commission. 

The  significant  part  of  this  was  that  this  Choctaw 
Commission  was  the  first  appointed  by  any  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  for  negotiations  with  the  Dawes  Commis- 
sion. Out  of  these  negotiations  developed  the  movement 
which  finally  brought  about  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  as  the  result  of  the  union  between  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory.  Thus  as  Doctor 
Wright’s  father  had  suggested  the  name  Oklahoma,  it 
was  Doctor  Wright’s  able  leadership  when  the  time 
came  for  breaking  up  tribal  autonomy  that  proved  a 
strong  factor  in  extending  the  name  Oklahoma  over  all 
Indian  Territory  and  in  finally  creating  a state  of  that 
name. 

In  December,  1896,  following  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, there  was  drawn  up  the  first  agreement  with  the 
Dawes  Commission.  However,  Doctor  Wright,  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Choctaw  delegation,  refused  to  sign  this 
agreement  since  it  did  not  carry  out  the  policies  in- 
tended by  the  council  and  filed  a minority  report  against 
it.  He  carried  his  opposition  before  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  Congress,  in  January,  1897,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  defeating  its  ratification.  On  account  of  his 
opposition  in  this  instance.  Doctor  Wright  did  not  co- 
operate in  drawing  up  the  Atoka  Agreement.  There  was 
no  inconsistency  in  Doctor  Wright’s  action.  He  heartily 
believed  in  the  good  results  that  would  follow  the  co- 
operation between  the  civilized  tribes  and  the  Dawes 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  allotment  of 
lands  in  severalty  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal 
relations.  However,  he  was  opposed  to  certain  features 
of  the  agreement  as  finally  reached,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  carry  his  opposition  to  the  limit.  A strong 
following  of  the  Choctaw  people  upheld  his  policies  in 
this  course,  but  about  that  time  he  withdrew  from 
polities  and  gave  his  undivided  time  and  attention  to 
his  profession  and  the  development  of  his  own  allotment 
of  land. 

In  1907  when  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  facing  grave 
dangers  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  treaty  provisions. 
Governor  McCurtain  again  called  Doctor  Wright  to  his 
assistance  and  appointed  him  as  a regular  standing  dele- 
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gate  to  Washington  to  represent  the  nation  before 
Congress  and  the  department.  The  death  of  Governor 
McCurtain  in  1910  ended  all  representation  of  the 
Choctaws  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  prior  to  statehood. 
Doctor  Wright  was  so  confident  of  the  ultimate  union 
of  the  two  territories  into  one  state,  that  in  1904  as 
president  of  the  Indian  Territory  Medical  Association, 
he  bent  all  his  influence  into  uniting  the  medical  socie- 
ties of  the  two  territories  into  one.  Thus  he  succeeded  in 
creating  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Wright  has  also  found  time  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  national  politics.  As  a republican  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Territorial  Convention  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  which  nominated 
President  McKinley.  Doctor  Wright  now  lives  quietly  at 
Olney,  and  though  somewhat  retired  from  his  former 
active  participation  in  affairs,  he  is  a stanch  and  true 
friend  of  the  Choctaw  people,  and  one  of  the  most 
capable  representatives  of  the  old  regime  still  living 
in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Charles  Walter  Hobbie.  Credit  for  opening  the  first 
grocery  store  at  Alva  must  be  given  to  the  late  Charles 
Walter  Hobbie,  who  was  a participant  in  the  original 
opening  of  Oklahoma  in  1889,  and  permanently  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  state  when  the  Cherokee  Strip 
was  opened  for  settlement  in  1893.  He  was  not  only 
a pioneer  merchant,  but  in  many  useful  ways  was  identi- 
fied with  the  early  growth  and  development  of  the  City 
of  Alva.  He  possessed  the  solid  virtue  of  integrity,  was 
prospered  by  years  of  work  and  business  judgment,  and 
always  kept  himself  in  public  spirited  relations  with  the 
community  of  which  he  was  a part. 

Charles  Walter  Hobbie  was  born  September  28,  1858, 
at  Utica,  New  York,  a son  of  Uriah  and  Anne  Sophia 
(Wilcox)  Hobbie.  His  father  was  born  October  26,  1798, 
and  died  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  September  26,  1878,  and 
gave  all  his  active  career  to  mercantile  pursuits.  The 
mother  was  born  August  22,  1817,  in  New  York  State, 
and  died  at  Alva,  Oklahoma,  November  11,  1897.  The 
parents  were  married  October  26,  1842,  and  they  hdd 
six  children,  two  daughters  and  four  sons:  George,  who 

was  born  July  8,  1846 ; Elizabeth  Cole,  who  was  born 
September  23,  1847,  and  died  November  13,  1891;  Sarah 
Louisa,  born  August  8,  1848,  and  died  February  28, 
1884;  Henry  Clay,  who  was  born  August  25,  1849; 
Francis  Wilcox,  born  March  19,  1854,  and  died  October' 
8,  1855;  and  Charles  W.,  the  youngest  of  the  children. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  at  Utica,  New  York,  where  he 
obtained  his  education  from  the  public  schools.  As  a young 
man  he  went  West  and  located  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and 
for  a number  of  years  was  actively  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising in  the  western  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
thousands  who  were  attracted  to  the  first  opening  of 
Oklahoma  Territory  in  1889,  and  was  for  a brief  time 
located  at  Guthrie.  He  then  returned  to  Kansas  and  con- 
tinued merchandising  at  Kiowa  until  1893.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  he  secured  a location  at  Alva  when  the 
town  was  established,  and  brought  in  the  first  stock 
of  groceries  from  which  he  developed  the  first  permanent 
grocery  house  of  the  city.  He  continued  to  sell  this  class 
of  goods  to  the  people  of  Alva  and  surrounding  country 
for  a number  of  years,  but  finally  opened  an  exclusive 
shoe  store  and  subsequently  a drug  store.  Mr.  Hobbie 
retired  from  active  business  in  1900  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  his  death  occurred  at  Alva  August  20,  1902. 

Fraternally  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  In 
polities  he  was  a republican.  From  the  first  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a man  of  broad  and  public  spirit,  interested 
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not  only  in  building  up  bis  individual  concerns,  but  in 
doing  all  be  could  for  tbe  general  welfare  of  tbe  com- 
munity. For  two  years  be  served  as  mayor  of  Alva,  and 
was  also  a member  of  tbe  first  scliool  board  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Commercial  Club. 

Mrs.  Hobbie  is  still  living  in  Alva  and  one  of  tbe 
social  leaders  of  that  city.  As  Miss  Gertrude  Allen  sbe 
was  married  to  Mr.  Hobbie  at  Kiowa,  Kansas,  December 
25,  1892.  Her  parents  were  Hiram  and  Harriet  (Sweet) 
Allen.  Mrs.  Hobbie  was  born  in  Springport,  Indiana, 
December  10,  1872.  Her  family  in  its  different  members 
bas  always  manifested  a strong  literary  and  intellectual 
interest,  and  ber  niece,  Mabel  Potter  Daggett,  is  a well 
known  magazine  writer  in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Hobbie 
was  a charter  member  of  tbe  first  woman’s  club  organ- 
ized at  Alva,  the  Bay  View  Club,  and  sbe  has  also  filled 
the  different  offices  in  the  local  chapter  of  the  P.  E.  O. 
She  takes  much  interest  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
There  were  two  children,  and  the  first,  a daughter,  died 
in  infancy.  Mabel  Allen,  born  January  16,  1897,  com- 
pleted her  education  in  the  Oklahoma  Northwestern  Nor- 
mal School  at  Alva. 

Ealph  Inman  Eawlings.  Though  one  of  the  young- 
est members  of  the  Oklahoma  bar,  Ealph  I.  Eawlings 
of  Sulphur  during  his  two  years  of  practice  has  made 
a somewhat  notable  record,  especially  in  the  field  of 
criminal  law. 

E'alph  Inman  Eawlings  is  himself  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee, born  at  Sevier  County  October  4,  1892.  His 
father,  M.  S.  Eawlings  was  born  in  the  same  Tennessee 
County  in  1870  and  is  now  living  at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma. 
He  was  reared  and  married  in  Sevier  County,  moved  to 
Montague  County,  Texas,  in  1897,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  located  in  Sulphur,  then  Indian  Terri- 
tory. He  has  had  a very  active  part  in  politics  in  this 
part  of  Oklahoma,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  succes- 
sive term  as  sheriff  of  Murray  County.  He  is  an  active 
democrat,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  is  affiliated  with  Sulphur  Lodge  No.  353, 
Independent  ’ Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  with  Sulphur 
Camp.  Sheriff  Eawlings  married  Miss  Florence  Fer- 
guson, who  was  born  in  Sevier  County,  Tennessee,  in 
1873.  Ealph  I.  Eawlings  is  the  oldest  of  their  four 
children ; Eoy  is  a senior  in  the  high  school  at  Sulphur ; 
Allie  May  is  a junior  in  the  high  school ; and  B.  Eugene 
is  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

Ealph  I.  Eawlings  graduated  from  the  Sulphur  High 
■School  with  the  class  of  1908.  During  the  following 
year  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  contract- 
ing business  at  Oklahoma  City.  The  next  year  was 
spent  as  a student  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  followed  by  three  years 
in  the  Eniversity  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  where  he 
took  the  scientific  course  the  first  year  and  after  that 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Oklahoma  bar  in-  1913,  and  has  since 
been  located  at  Sulphur.  His  offices  are  in  the  Weems 
Building. 

He  has  done  much  as  a democratic  worker,  and  is 
chairman  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  League  of 
Murray  County.  He  belongs  to  the  college  fraternities 
Kappa  Alpha  and  the  Theta  Nu  Epsilon,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  Pauls  Valley  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of  Norman  Camp  of  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a member  of  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club. 

In  June,  1915,  at  Sulphur  he  married  Miss  Louie 
Moore,  whose  father  is  Dr.  11.  A.  Moore,  a physician 
and  surgeon  at  Clinton,  Oklahoma. 
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Frank  Beauman.  Those  familiar  with  the  career  of ' 
Senator  Beauman  realize  that  he  has  achieved  distinctive, 
success  in  business  channels  and  that  he  has  wielded! 
much  influence  in  the  directing  and  controlling  oP 
political  forces  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  whose: 
Legislature  he  is  the  present  senator  from  the  Seventeenth  i 
senatorial  district;  but  few  know  to  how  great  a degree 
tliis  advancement  in  the  world  has  been  due  to  his  ownl 
ability  and  well  directed  efforts,  his  course  having- 
always  been  guided  by  that  integrity  of  purpose  that 
begets  popular  approbation  and  esteem.  In  a business 
way  he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  ice,  with  a 
large  and  well  equipped  plant  that  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  same  being  estab- 
lished at  Waurika,  the  thriving  metropolis  of  Jefferson 
County,  where  the  senator  has  maintained  his  residence 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  identification  with  civic 
and  business  affairs  in  Oklahoma. 

Frank  Beauman  was  born  at  Anna,  Union  County, 
Illinois,  in  the  year  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Dorick  F.  and 
Caroline  (Corgan)  Beauman,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  1827,  and  the  latter 
of  whom  was  a daughter  of  a pioneer  merchant  of  ' 
Dongola,  Union  County,  Illinois,  and  later  a represen- 
tative of  the  same  line  of  enterprise  at  Tunnell  Hill, ' 
Johnson  County,  that  state.  Dorick  F.  Beauman  was 
reared  and  educated  in  New  England  and  as  a young 
man  he  numbered  himself  among  the  pioneers  of  Illinois, 
in  which  state  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  with  which  he  eventually  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  superintendent.  He  attained 
to  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-one  years,  his  death  having 
occurred  in  1908  and  his  'wife  having  passed  to  the  Hfe 
eternal  in  1889.  They  are  survived  by  ten  children,  the. 
subject  of  this  review  having  been  the  third  in  order  ef 
birth.  Loui  is  a resident  engineer  for  the  Southern' 
Pacific  Eailway  Comiiany  and  resides  at  Stockton,  Cali-j ' 
foriiia;  Guy  is  a prosperous  farmer  near  Vienna,  John-, 
son  County,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Birdie  Dinwiddie  resides  at 
Stockton,  California;  Mrs.  Maude  B.  Hale  is  a widow 
and  resides  at  Bloomfield,  Illinois,  her  husband  having 
been  a physician  by  profession;  Mrs.  H.  O.  'Wilbams 
resides  at  Centralia,  Illinois,  and  her  husband  is  a" 
specialist  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  besides  being  physician  in  charge  of  the  Hailey 
Infirmary  at  Centralia.  ] 

In  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  Senator_ 
Beauman  received  a rudimentary  education,  and  he  has 
never  found  it  possible  to  pursue  high  academic  studies," 
thoiigh  it  may  consistently  be  said  that  under  the  precep-^ 
torship  of  that  wisest  of  all  head-masters.  Experience,’ 
he  has  acquired  a liberal  education,  -with  concomitant 
broadness  of  mental  ken  and  with  marked  maturity  of 
judgment.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  the  senator  went_ 
from  Illinois  to  Texas,  where  he  became  identified  with’ 
construction  operations  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,’ 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eailroad.  Later  he  was  similarly, 
engaged  in  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  for  a period  ofj 
three  years,  and  in  1902  he  established  his  residence  at 
Lampasas,  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  manu-|) 
factoring  of  ice  for  the  long  period  of  eleven  years,^ 
during  six  years  of  which  time  he  served  as  police  judge^ 
of  the  city.  It  will  thus  be  noted  that  his  very, 
experiences  from  youth  onward  have  vitally  conserved' 
his  progress  along  both  intellectual  and  practical  lines.  I 

In  1912  Senator  Beauman  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
the  Lone  Star  State  and  established  his  home  at  Waurika,' 
Oklahoma,  where  he  erected  and  equipped ’a  fine  modern^ 
plant  for  the  manufacturing  of  ice,  the  establishment 
which  he  now  owns  and  operates  being  one  of  the 
largest  in  that  section  of  the  state  and  his  enterprise  and 
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progressiveness  having  enabled  him  to  develop  a large 
and  substantial  business,  the  -while  he  is  known  and 
lionored  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  pul)lic- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  his  adoption. 

In  1910,  two  years  prior  to  his  arrival  in  Oklahoma, 
"Senator  Beauman,  without  premeditation  or  desire,  was 
brought  into  prominence  in  connection  with  political 
affairs  in  the  State  of  Texas,  where  Hon.  O.  B.  Colquitt 
chose  him  as  the  most  eligible  and  resourceful  person  to 
manage  the  Colquitt  first  gubernatorial  campaign. 
Through  his  marked  circumspection  and  ability  in 
directing  this  campaign  Senator  Beauman  gained  a state- 
wide reputation  in  political  circles  and  so  definite  was 
)iis  influence  that  when  Governor  Colquitt  became  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  in  1912,  he  called  Senator 
Beauman  back  from  Oklahoma  to  assist  him  in  his  cam- 
paign. 

In  1914,  after  a residence  of  only  two  years  in  the 
state,  Mr.  Beauman  was  elected  to  represent  the 
Seventeenth  District  in  the  Oklahoma  Senate,  and  in 
his  spirited  and  effective  campaign  in  the  district  he 
attained  to  such  popular  favor  that  he  carried  the  town 
and  county  in  which  his  opponent  lived.  He  was  elected 
by  a most  gratifying  majority,  and  in  the  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Assembly  he  accounted  admirably  for  himself,  to 
his  constituency  and  to  the  state.  He  was  made  cliair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Municipal  Corporations 
and  was  assigned  also  to  membership  on  the  following 
committees : Public  Service  Corporations,  Fees  and 

Salaries,  Banks  and  Banking,  Public  Buildings,  Public 
Health,  and  Commerce  and  Labor.  These  assignments  in 
themselves  indicate  how  distinctive  was  the  influence  he 
wielded  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  and  how 
strong  his  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 
Senator  Beauman  interested  himself  specially  in  measures 
pertaining  to  public  highways  and  to  those  tending  to 
bring  about  consistent  economy  in  the  administration  of 
all  departments  of  the  state  government.  He  was  the 
author  of  a bill  requiring  all  county  officers  either  to 
jiersonally  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  or  to  make  requisition,  under  oath,  to  the  county 
commissioners  for  the  assistance  needed.  The  well 
defined  convictions  of  Senator  Beauman  concerning  mat- 
ters of  economic  and  governmental  j^olicy  brought  him 
into  special  prominence  and  favor  in  his  constituent 
district,  where  his  stanch  friends  have  already  launched 
for  him  a campaign  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state  in  1918. 

Senator  Beauman  and  his  wife  are  zealous  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  are 
popular  factors  in  the  representative  social  activities  of 
their  home  city,  as  well  as  those  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
state.  The  ancient-craft  Masonic  affiliation  of  the 
senator  is  -with  Waurika  Lodge,  No.  315,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  in  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Consistory,  No.  1, 
at  Guthrie,  besides  being  identified  with  India  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
at  Oklahoma  City,  and  with  the  camp  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  at  Lampasas,  Texas.  He  is  an  alert  and 
loyal  member  of  the  Waurika  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
is  actively  and  influentially  identified  with  the  Oklahoma 
Ice  Dealers’  Association. 

At  Eexton,  Texas,  in  1901,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Senator  Beauman  to  Miss  Theresa  Maness,  whose 
father  drove  through  from  Mississippi  to  Texas  before 
the  construction  of  railway  lines  and  became  one  of  the 
pioneer  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Northern  Texas. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Beauman  have  one  child,  Avis,  a win- 
some little  daughter  who  was  born  in  1906.  Mrs.  Beau- 
man takes  a great  interest  in  club  work,  having  organized 
a ladies  club  in  Waurika,  and  has  been  president  of  same 


since  its  organization ; she  is  also  interested  in  civic  work, 
as  well  as  library  work;  shb  also  organized  a public 
library  the  first  year  of  her  residence  in  Waurika,  and 
has  had  personal  charge  of  same  since  its  organization; 
is  a consistent  worker  in  the  Methodist  Church  and 
takes  a great  interest  in  politics,  and  in  this  way  man- 
aged her  husband’s  campaign  for  the  State  Senate. 

Leslie  L.  Doyle.  One  of  the  well-known  figures  in 
the  life  insurance  business  in  Oklahoma  is  Leslie  L. 
Doyle,  state  manager  for  the  Germania  Life  Insurance 
Company,  with  offices  at  Tulsa.  His  experience  in  this 
line  of  endeavor  has  covered  a period  of  a quarter  of  a 
century,  from  the  time  when  he  entered  upon  his  career, 
fresh  from  college  halls,  and  during  this  time  he  has 
been  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  His  advent 
in  Oklahoma  occurred  in  the  year  1910,  and  since  then 
he  has  so  impressed  his  abilities  upon  his  associates  that 
he  is  accounted  one  of  the  leading  men  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  born  in  Henry  County,  Kentucky, 
December  30,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  George  W.  and  Alice 
M.  (Vories)  Doyle,  both  natives  of  the  Blue  Grass  State. 
The  father,  born  in  1840,  was  a wealthy  farmer  and 
tobacco  grower,  and  dealt  extensively  in  that  article, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1907,  was  known  as  a 
well-to-do  citizen.  He  was  a member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  past  master  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Smith- 
field,  Kentucky,  and  in  political  matters  was  a democrat. 
Mrs.  Doyle,  who  was  born  in  1843,  passed  away  many 
years  before  her  husband,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
four.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  three  children:  Leslie  L.; 

one  who  died  in  infancy;  and  Edmond  C. 

Leslie  L.  Doyle  grew  up  on  his  father’s  plantation  in 
Henry  County,  Kentucky,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  vicinity.  He 
subsequently  enrolled  as  a student  at  Smithfield  College, 
Smithfleld,  Kentucky,  and  was  duly  graduated  therefrom 
with  the  class  of  1890.  In  that  same  year  he  removed 
to  Wichita,  Kansas,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  received  his 
introduction  to  the  business  which  he  was  to  make  his 
life’s  work.  After  about  four  years  spent  at  Wichita, 
Mr.  Doyle  was  made  traveling  auditor  for  the  same 
company  and  sent  to  Chicago,  from  which  city  he  cov- 
ered a certain  district  which  included  the  cities  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Peoria, 
Illinois,  and  continued  to  be  thus  engaged  until  1900, 
when  he  was  sent  as  manager  of  the  business  in  South 
Dakota.  This  position  he  retained  for  five  years  more, 
when  he  severed  his  connections  with  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  accept  an  offer  with  the  Germania 
Life  Insurance  Company,  at  Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  and 
remained  there  until  1910,  when  he  came  to  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, as  state  manager  for  that  company,  his  offices 
being  at  No.  406  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  a democrat  in  politics,  but  has  not  been 
a seeker  for  political  preferment,  although  he  has  been 
ready  to  lend  his  aid  to  enterprises  which  promise  to 
contribute  to  the  general  civic  welfare.  He  is  well 
known  in  Masonry,  belonging  to  Delta  Lodge  No.  425, 
A.  F.  & A.  M. ; Forest  Home  Chapter  No.  16,  at  Claren- 
don, Arkansas;  Trinity  Commandery  No.  20,  K.  T.,  and 
Akdar  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  has  numerous 
friends  in  club  life  at  Tulsa,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Doyle 
are  general  favorites  in  social  circles. 

On  December  6,  1899,  Mr.  Doyle  was  married  to  Miss 
.losephine  Malcolm  Vennard,  who  was  born  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been 
born  one  son  and  two  daughters:  Walker  Vennard,  and 

Alice  F.  and  Frances,  who  are  twins. 
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Thomas  White.  Oue  of  the  men  most  prominent 
in  the  oil  producing  district  of  Northeastern  Oklahoma  is 
Thomas  White  of  Tulsa.  Mr.  White  is  a Pennsylvania 
man,  as  are  a great  many  of  the  prominent  oil  men  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  came  to  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
oil  fields  a number  of  years  ago.  He  is  officially  iden- 
tified with  several  of  the  large  companies  with  head- 
quarters at  Tulsa,  and  his  offices  are  in  the  Palace  Build- 
ing. 

Born  in  Cameron  County,  Pennsylvania,  July  21,  1871, 
Thomas  White  is  a son  of  Patrick  and  Sarah  (Brennan) 
White.  Both  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland,  his  mother 
having  died  in  1875.  His  father  was  born  in  1839  and 
is  still  living.  Three  of  their  seven  children  are  living, 
and  Thomas  White  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  Pat- 
rick White  came  to  this  country  when  twenty  years  of 
age,  making  the  journey  on  a sailing  vessel  and  landing 
at  New  York  City.  He  was  a tanner  by  trade  and  found 
his  first  employment  in  that  occupation  at  Pouglikeepsie, 
New  York,  where  he  lived  some  four  or  five  years.  He 
next  spent  about  three  years  in  the  tanning  business 
at  Kingston,  New  York,  moved  to  Emporium  in  Cameron 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1874  removed  to  Sheffield, 
Pennsylvania,  continuing  there  in  the  same  industry  up 
to  1879.  From  that  year  to  1886  he  was  in  the  tanning 
Imsiness  at  Clarendon,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  removed  to 
Warren  in  the  same  locality.  He  finally  retired  from 
active  business  affairs  in  1891.  In  politics  he  is  a demo- 

Thomas  White  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania,  attended  the 
common  schools  of  Clarendon  County,  and  having  a fail 
education  began  learning  the  tanning  industi’y  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Subsequently  he  became  a contractor 
and  builder  at  Warren,  his  work  calling  him  into  various 
adjoining  counties,  and  he  built  up  a profitable  business 
and  remained  in  Pennsylvania  until  1903.  In  that  year 
he  came  west  to  Chanute,  Kansas,  and  took  up  the  oil 
well  supply  business.  He  was  later  located  at  Inde- 
pendence, Kansas,  and  in  1906  removed  to  Tulsa  where 
he  has  since  been  among  the  oil  producers,  and  one  or 
the  oldest  oil  men  in  the  city.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Oil 
Producing  Company,  is  vice  president  of  the  Eueas  Od 
Company,  and  a director  in  the  Exchange  National  Bank 
cl  t ^ I ^ H 1 S H 

On  November  6,  1906,  Mr.  White  married  Miss  Anna 
E.  McBride,  who  was  born  in  Lockhaven,  Pennsylvania. 
Their  only  son  was  named  Edward  Justin,  and  was  born 
November  17,  1907,  and  died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
Mr.  White  is  affiliated  with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  is  active 
in  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club,  and  also  a member  of  the 
Country  Club.  Politically  he  is  a democrat. 

John  L.  Holland,  M.  D.  In  the  course  of  ten  years 
experience  as  a physician  at  Madill,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  his  profession.  Doctor  Holland  has 
been  closely  associated  with  both  the  Indians  and  white 
citizens  of  Marshall  County. 

Only  a few  years  before  he  located  at  Madill  the 
city  had  been  founded  in  a region  of  the  Chickasaw 
country  that  for  a generation  furnished  rest,  recrea- 
tion and  rendezvous  for  many  of  the  bold  and  bad  men 
who  openly  violated  the  law.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
named  county  physician,  an  appointment  which  was 
remarked  throughout  the  cattle  country  as  an  undeniable 
sign  that  encroaching  civilization  had  become  thoroughly 
6st0.blisli0ci . 

It  was  as  county  physician  that  Doctor  Holland  had 
one  of  his  most  thrilling  experiences,  and  one  which 
attracted  wide  attention  at  the  time.  Several  men  of 
desperate  character,  charged  with  the  theft  of  horses 
and  believed  to  belong  to  a noted  band  of  thieves,  had 


been  confined  in  the  county  jail.  Along  toward  mid 
night  following  their  incarceration  one  ot  them  reportec 
to  the  jailer  that  he  was  suft'ering  from  a chill  anc^ 
feared  he  would  die  unless  he  had  speedy  relief.  Thi 
jailer  examined  the  man  and  was  convinced  that  In  ; 
was  indeed  ill.  He  called  Doctor  Holland,  urging  hinij 
to  make  all  haste,  as  the  man  was  suffering  intensely  1 
Doctor  Holland  hurried  to  the  jail.  The  prisoners  werd 
all  gathered  in  an  open  cell.  The  jailer,  unarmed,  un  ■ 
locked  the  door  and  as  the  doctor  stepped  in  two  strong; 
men  seized  him  and  pitched  him  into  a tar  corner 
The  other  men  rushed  to  the  door,  seized  the  jailer 
and  flung  wide  the  door.  The  entire  group  of  jjrisoners  ■ 
barring  two  trusties,  made  good  their  escape.  It  was  a 
dramatic  incident  in  which  not  a weaiion  figured,  noil 
was  a man  injured.  The  only  alarm  raised  was  the 
cry  of  the  jailer  when  the  escaping  prisoners  threat- 
ened to  2iiiich  his  arm  in  twain  between  the  cell  door 
and  the  door  facing.  Some  of  - the  men  who  eseaiied  at' 
that  moment  were  not  recovered  for  years. 

Doctor  Holland’s  early  jjractice  among  Indians  in 
Marshall  County  brought  him  other  ex^ierieuces  that' 
are  of  a different  interest  and  serve  to  illustrate  old 
Indian  customs.  There  had  been  white  physicians  in 
the  territory  fifteen  and  twenty  years  before  his  com- 
ing, but  modern  medicine  had  not  entirely  supplanted 
the  Indian  Medicine  Men.  The  latter  had  sullenly  oji- 
liosed  the  coming  of  the  white  doctors  and  their  influence 
among  the  tribesmen,  esiiecially  the  fullbloods,  and  cre- 
ated a strong  sentiment  against  the  doctors.  Doctor 
Holland  was  called  one  day  to  attend  Gilbert  Pickens, 
son-in-law  of  I.  Hunter  Pickens,  who  was  oue  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  of  the  Chickasaw| 
Nation.  The  red  medicine  man  had  had  the  ease,  and 
his  herb  and  root  concoction  had  utterly  failed.' 
Pickens  was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  as  Doctor 
Holland  ai)]iroached  he  saw  the  i)atient  walking  about 
in  the  yard.  When  he  entered  the  house  he  found 
Pickens  in  bed  in  a state  of  collapse.  He  had  suffered 
a severe  hemorrhage  that  must  have  resulted  fatally- 
but  for  the  timely  aid  Doctor  Holland  was  able  to  give. 
This  case,  it  is  said,  heralded  the  coming  of  a change 
in  sentiment  toward  the  jiale-face  medicine  men 
among  the  more  influential  ot  the  red  men. 

Doctor  Holland  was  born  at  Era,  Cooke  County, 
Texas,  in  1878,  and  is  a son  of  Joshua  L.  and  Agnes 
.1.  (Tripii)  Holland.  His  father,  who  was  a native  ofi 
Georgia  and  a Confederate  veteran  was  an  early  settler 
in  Cooke  County,  Texas.  The  grandfather  was  a native 
Georgian  and  before  the  war  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  his  state,  owning  large  |)lantations,  slaves,  mills 
and  stores.  When  he  settled  in  Texas  after  the  war  ■ 
he  paid  $3.30  an  acre  for  black  jirairie  land  that  is 
today  worth  $150  an  acre.  Doctor  Holland  has  a brother- 
and  three  living  sisters.  E'.  J.  Holland  is  a farmer  at 
Era,  Texas.  One  sister  is  the  wife  of  F.  W.  Williams, 
a merchant  in  Myra,  Texas;  another  is  Mrs.  E.  Kirk-_ 
Patrick,  wife  of  a farmer  in  Cooke  County,  Texas;  and 
Thelma  is  the  wife  of  Doctor  Eeynolds,  of  Marysville, 
Texas. 

While  attending  school  at  Era  Doctor  Holland  made 
up  his  mind  to  become  a physician,  but  this  determina- 
tion met  the  opposition  of  his  parents,  and  his  medical 
education  was  accordingly  acquired  on  his  own  re; 
sources.  He  graduated  from  the  Era  School  with  an 
A.  B.  degree  and  after  a few  years  in  the  mercantile! 
business  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Fort] 
Worth  College,  graduating  in  1905.  In  that  year  hel 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Madill.  | 

Doctor  Holland  was  married  in  1895  at  Era  to  Miss 
Zona  Walker.  Their  two  children  are  Wilna,  aged  four- 
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teen,  and  Mildred,  ten  years  old.  Doctor  Holland  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Madill.  He  is  city 
superintendent  of  the  public  health  and  is  a member 
of  the  County  and  State  Medical  societies  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  His  fraternal  connec- 
tions are  with  the  Masons  and  with  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  in  the  former  order  he  belongs  to  the 
Shrine  at  Muskogee,  the  Consistory  at  McAlester,  the 
Knight  Templar  Commandery  at  Ardmore,  the  Eastern 
Star  at  Madill,  and  the  Blue  Lodge  No.  796  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  at  Era,  Texas.  For  five  years  he 
was  clerk  of  the  lodge  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
at  Hood,  Texas. 

Egbert  Billups  Patton.  Few  enterprises  have  con- 
tributed more  practical  encouragement  to  grain  and  gen- 
eral produce'  raisers  of  Woods  County  than  the  Avard 
Mercantile  Company,  a business  which  since  1904,  when 
it  was  organized  as  the  Gerlach  Mercantile  Company, 
has  been  the  chief  commercial  factor  of  this  community. 
The  credit  for  much  of  this  company ’s  success  must  be 
given  to  its  secretary,  treasurer  and  acting  manager, 
Eobert  Billups  Patton,  whose  interests  have  been  identi- 
fied with  it  since  its  inception  and  whose  energies  have 
been  devoted  unteasingly  to  its  development. 

Mr.  Patton  was  born  May  6,  1876,  at  Alvarado,  Texas, 
and  is  a son  of  Isaac  A.  and  Salome  (Billups)  Patton. 
His  father  was  born  in  1846,  in  Maury  County,  Tennes- 
see, and  received  excellent  educational  advantages  in  his 
youth,  graduating  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  from 
the  law  school  of  Center  College  of  Kentucky.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  commissioned  a first 
lieutenant  of  cavalry,  in  a Texas  regiment,  and  served 
with  distinction  until  the  close  of  the  conflict,  under  the 
flag  of  the  Confederacy.  When  peace  was  declared  he 
located  at  Goliad,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  for  many  years,  becoming  prominent  in  the 
courts  of  Texas.  He  was  also  not  unknown  as  an  edu- 
cator in  his  yoiuiger  days,  and  served  as  principal  at 
several  colleges,  thus  earning  the  means  with  w'hich  to 
pursue  his  legal  studies.  In  1875  Mr.  Patton  located  at 
Alvarado,  Texas,  and  there  has  since  been  prominent  in 
legal  and  public  life.  While  Mr.  Patton  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  politics  and  has  represented  his  district  and 
county  in  the  Texas  Legislature  on  several  occasions,  the 
law  has  been  his  life  work,  a profession  by  which  he 
has  been  honored  and  which  has  been  honored  by  him. 
Mr.  Patton  was  married  in  1862  at  Goliad,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Salome  Billups,  a daughter  of  Eobert  Billups,  who 
was  born  in  Georgia.  Eight  children  were  born  to  this 
union,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daughters  are  now 
living:  A.  B.,  now  vice  president  and  manager  of  a 

large  mercantile  company  at  Winona,  Minnesota;  Isaac 
A.,  a prominent  attorney  of  Alice,  Texas;  Eobert  Bil- 
lups; Lomie,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  D.  Clayton,  a mer- 
chant of  Amarillo,  Texas;  and  Bessie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  W.  G.  Mitchell,  a wholesale  lumber  manufacturer  of 
Alabama. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  his  locality, 
Eobert  B.  Patton  enrolled  as  a student  at  Southwestern 
University,  Georgetown,  Texas,  and  following  his  gradu- 
ation therefrom  entered  the  Masonic  Institute  at  Alva- 
rado, where  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences 
in  1894.  He  next  attended  the  Texas  State  Normal 
School  and  was  granted  a teacher’s  license,  spending  the 
next  year  in  the  public  schoolrooms,  but  in  1896  gave  up 
the  educator ’s  profession  for  mercantile  lines,  in  which 
he  has  since  been  engaged  without  intermission.  In 
1904  Mr.  Patton  came  to  Avard  and  associated  himself 
with  the  Gerlach  Mercantile  Company,  which  in  1907 
was  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  the  Avard  Mercan- 


tile Company,  a concern  with  a capital  of  $20,000.  This 
concern  does  a business  of  from  $60,000  to  $70,000 
annually,  handling  and  purchasing  all  that  the  farmer 
produces  and  utilizes.  The  present  officers  are  John  J. 
Gerlach,  president;  George  Gerlach,  vice  president,  and 
E.  B.  Patton,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager,  and  the 
concern  maintains  stores  at  Woodward  and  Avard,  Okla- 
homa, and  Canadian,  Texas.  The  firm  are  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  broom  corn  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  and 
of  the  former  have  bought  and  shipped  as  high  as  500 
or  600  cars.  While  this  is  perhaps  their  largest  line, 
they  also  handle  hardware,  tinware,  cutlery,  wind  mills, 
water  jiipe,  casing,  implements,  farm  tools,  coal,  feed, 
field  seeds,  queensware,  groceries,  harness,  saddlery,  dry 
goods,  gents  ’ furnishings,  hats,  shoes,  furniture,  carpets, 
mattings  and  oil  cloths.  The  large  department  store  at 
Avard  is  stocked  witli  the  most  up-to-date  goods  of  every 
character,  and  is  the  principal  business  industry  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Patton  is  a director  in  the  State  Bank  of  Avard, 
and  continues  to  maintain  his  position  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  community.  He  is  fraternally 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  has  also  shown  an  interest  in 
civic  affairs,  serving  acceptably  as  a member  of  the  town 
council  and  the  school  board  and  as  town  treasurer,  and 
at  all  times  taking  a foremost  part  in  movements  which 
have  made  for  progress  and  advancement.  With  his 
family,  he  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

On  April  5,  1902,  at  Cleburne,  Texas,  Mr.  Patton  was 
married  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Poole,  daughter  of  E.  L. 
Poole,  of  Mississippi. 

Philip  E.  Winter.  Many  of  the  older  states  of  the 
Union  have  contributed  to  the  personnel  of  the  bar  of 
Oklahoma,  and  the  representative  lawyer  whose  name 
initiates  this  review  claims  Illinois  as  the  state  of  his 
nativity,  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  Iowa,  and 
came  to  Oklahoma  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
had  served  for  eight  years  as  an  assistant  attorney  in 
the  office  of  the  assistant  attorney-general  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior.  Mr.  Winter  is  engaged  in  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  Oklahoma  City, 
where  he  maintains  his  offices  at  616  Terminal  Building, 
and  he  has  been  a resident  of  this  city  since  the  autumn 
of  1910. 

Philip  Ernst  Winter  was  born  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1859,  and  is  a son  of 
Wilhelm  and  Wilhelmina  (Fiegenbaum)  Winter,  both 
natives  of  Germany.  In  1844,  shortly  before  the  memor- 
able exodus  of  the  refugees  of  the  German  revolution  to 
America  was  instituted,  Wilhelm  Winter’s  parents  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  all  of 
their  children  except  their  eldest  son,  and  the  family 
disembarked  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  whence  the 
voyage  was  continued  up  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  St. 
Louis,  and  settlement  was  made  in  Warren  County, 
Missouri.  Wilhelm  Winter  was  a young  man  at  the  time 
of  the  family  immigration  to  America  and  it  was  soon 
afterward  his  privilege  to  give  significant  assurance  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  land  of  his  adoption, — a country  that 
has  had  much  to  gain  from  its  valuable  German  element 
of  citizenship,  both  in  past  and  present  generations. 
Early  in  1846  Wilhelm  'V\^inter  tendered  his  services  as 
a soldier  in  the  Mexican  war.  In  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
he  enlisted  in  a cavalry  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  soon 
afterward  proceeded  with  his  command  to  the  stage  of 
polemic  activities.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in  the 
command  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  when  that  gallant 
leader  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  he  took  part  in 
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various  engagements  marking  the  progress  of  the  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  his  service  having 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  victory  had  crowned  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  j\Ir.  Winter,  a youthful  veteran  of  the  war,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Warren  County,  Missouri,  in 
which  state  he  remained  until  1852,  when  he  immigrated 
to  low'a  and  became  one  of  the  xnoneer  settlers  of  Louisa 
County,  where  he  had  been  granted  a tract  of  govern- 
ment land  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  Mexican 
war.  He  vigorously  instituted  the  reclamation  of  this 
land  and  continued  his  activities  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  the  Hawkeye  State  until  1856,  when  he 
severed  his  association  with  the  great  basic  industry  of 
agriculture  and,  with  characteristic  zeal  and  ability, 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  German 
■Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a clergyman  of  which 
denomination  lie  labored  with  all  of  consecrated  devotion 
and  fruitful  results  for  a quarter  of  a century,  his  first 
charge  having  been  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  his  last, 
Davenport,  Iowa.  He  wms  a man  of  broad  intellectual 
ken  and  lofty  ideals,  the  sincere  friend  of  humanity,  and 
his  gracious  and  kindly  personality  drew  to  him  the 
staunchest  of  friends  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  He  died 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  1882,  and  his  memory  shall  be 
held  in  lasting  honor  through  his  effective  services  as  a 
soldier  of  his  adopted  country  and  of  the  church  militant. 

IMrs.  Wilhelmina  (Fiegenbaum)  Winter  proved  a de- 
voted wife  and  helpmeet  to  her  husband  and  was  ever 
earnest  in  her  co-operation  in  and  sympathy  with  his 
zealous  labors  in  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  She  was 
but  an  infant  at  the  time  of  ' her  parents’  immigration 
from  Germany  to  America,  in  18.33,  and  here  she  was 
reared  and  educated.  This  noble  woman,  now  venerable 
in  years,  maintains  her  home  at  South  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
with  her  youngest  daughter,  who  is  principal  of  one  of 
the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Philip  E.  Winter  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
pioneer  schools  of  Iowa  and  in  ])ursuance  of  higher 
academic  discipline  he  finally  was  matriculated  in  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  n't  Mount  Pleasant,  in  which 
institution  he  'was  graduated  in  1878,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  from  wdiich  he  later  received,  in 
1881,  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the  intervening 
period  having  been  by  him  devoted  to  successful  work 
as  a teacher  in  the  ]iublie  schools;  he  taught  one  year 
in  a district  school  in  Logan  County.  Illinois,  and  two 
yeais  in  the  grade  schools  at  Beardstown,  that  state. 
In  consonance  with  his  ambition  and  well  formulated 
Tilans  for  his  future  career,  Mr.  Winter  then  entered  the 
TTniOn  College  of  Law  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  in  this 
institution  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1883.  of  which  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  likewise 
was  a member,  and  he  duly  received  his  well  earned 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  Mr.  Winter  may  consist- 
ently be  designated  a natural  student,  and  is  known  for 
his  high  academic  and  professional  attainments  and  for 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  best  literature  of  general 
and  professional  order. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1883,  Mr.  Winter  entered 
upon  his  professional  novitiate  by  engaging  in  practice 
at  Wymore,  Gage  County,  Nebraska,  where  he  built  up 
a substantial  law  business  and  where  he  served  three 
terms  as  city  attorney.  He  continued  to  be  numbered 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  liar  of  Gage  County 
until  April,  1891,  when  he  entered  a broader  field  of  en- 
deavor by  removing  to  the  City  of  Omaha,  where  his 
ability  and  insistent  devotion  to  the  work  of  his  profes- 
sion gained  to  him  a large  and  representative  clientage. 
He  remained  a valued  and  popular  member  of  the  Omaha 
bar  for  ten  years,  and  within  this  period  served  four 


years  as  deputy  county  attorney,  besides  having  give 
eifective  service  as  a member  of  the  board  of  educatio 
of  the  Nebraska  metropolis. 

Mr.  Winter  continued  his  successful  professiona 
labors  at  Omaha  until  in  August,  1900,  when  he  wa 
appointed  as  assistant  to  the  United  States  attorne, 
general  for  the  Interior  Department  and  removed  to  th 
national  capital,  where  he  served  as  a legal  representa 
tive  of  the  Dejiartment  of  the  Interior  until  1910,  whei 
he  retired  from  his  government  post.  In  November  o 
that  year  Mr.  Winter  came  to  Oklahoma  and  establishe< 
his  residence  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  since  heb 
high  vantage  ground  as  one  of  the  representative  mem 
bers  of  the  bar  of  the  new  commonwealth  and  where  hi 
controls  a large  and  important  law  business,  in  connec 
tion  with  which  he  practices  in  all  the  State  and  Federa 
courts. 

Though  independent  in  politics  and  not  in  the  leas' 
constrained  by  partisan  lines,  Mr.  Winter  permittee 
himself  to  be  nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  pro 
gressive  party  for  the  ottiee  of  ,judge  of  the  thirteentl 
judicial  district  of  the  state  in  the  election  of  1914,  but 
he  was  defeated,  with  the  other  local  candidates  of  the 
newly  created  political  party.  Mr.  Winter  is  affiliatec 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  as  well  as  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  college  and  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  law  school  frater 
nities,  and  while  attending  the  law  college  in  the  City 
of  Chicago  he  there  served  two  years  as  a member  of  the 
fine  old  First  Infantry  Begiment  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  their  home  city,  where' 
their  circle  of  friends  is  coincident  with  that  of  their 
acquaintances. 

Mr.  Winter  has  manifested  specially  deep  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  land  of 
his  forbears  and  especially  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  the 
sterling  German  element  that  has  wielded  powerful  in 
fluence  in  the  furtherance  of  civic  and  material  progress 
and  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  His  interest  has 
found  concrete  exemplification,  in  that  for  several  years 
past  he  has  been  devoting  earnest  attention  to  the  author 
itative  compilation  of  a history'  of  the  German  people  in 
the  United  States,  a work  to  which  he  is  bringing  his 
fine  intellectual  powers  and  literary  ability,  so  that  the 
published  edition  when  issued  is  certain  to  become 
valuable  contribution  to  American  history. 

On  June  3,  1884,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr 
Winter  to  Miss  Alta  S.  Kauffman,  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Iowa.  She  is  a descendant  of  Michael  Kaulfman,  a 
Swiss  Huguenot,  who  immigrated  to  America  in  1707 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania.  This 
sturdy  colonist  was  the  ancestor  of  the  numerous  family 
of  Kauffmans  still  prominent  in  the  social  and  Indus 
trial  activities  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  pleasant  and  hospitable  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winter  is  at  1636  West  Fortieth  Street 
Tliey  have  four  children,  concerning  whom  brief  data 
are  given  in  conclusion  of  this  article:  Max  Wilhelm 

is  a special  agent  for  the  United  States  General  Land 
Office,  with  official  headquarters  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Jean  Grace  is  a successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  at  Perry,  the  judicial  center  of  Noble 
County,  Oklahoma ; Gladys  Kauffman  is  the  wife  of 
Harold  P.  Bradburn,  contract  agent  of  the  Pioneer  Tele 
phone  & Telegraph  Company,  at  Oklahoma  City;  and 
Winifred  Elsa  is  a student  in  'the  University  of  Missouri 
where  she  is  a member  of  the  class  of  1917. 
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Elisha  B.  Cline.  One  of  the  oldest  business  men  of 
Tulsa  is  Elisha  B.  Cline,  who  became  identified  with  that 
little  village  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  and  has  not  only 
witnessed  but  has  been  a personal  factor  in  its  growth 
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and  development.  When  the  city  government  was  en- 
trusted  to  the  management  of  a commission,  he  was 
elected  auditor  of  the  city,  and  has  held  that  office  eon- 
tinuously  to  the  present  time.  There  is  no  more  popular 
. ^ nor  more  efficient  public  servant  of  Tulsa  at  the  city 
V hall  than  Mr.  Cline. 

Elisha  B.  Cline  was  born  in  Fulton  County,  Illinois, 
October  30,  1875,  a son  of  John  and  Ruby  (Brenen- 
Stahl)  Cline.  His  father  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1826,  and 
,1°  lost  his  life  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  December  27,  1911,  at 
i|  the  extreme  age  of  eighty-five  years.  His  wife  was  born 
* in  New  York  State  and  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years.  To  their  union  were  born  ten  children,  seven  sons 
^ and  three  daughters,  among  whom  Elisha  B.  was  next 
I ® to  the  youngest.  The  late  John  Cline  moved  out  to 
“ Illinois  when  a young  man  with  his  parents  and  after 
finishing  his  education  in  that  state  took  up  farming 
and  stock  raising.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Ralls  County, 
® Missouri,  locating  on  a farm  near  Hannibal.  He  con- 
tinued  farming  and  stock  raising  until  1898,  but  in  the 
I meantime  had  become  prominent  in  other  directions. 
,?  He  located  the  Town  of  Honeywell,  Kansas,  and  for 
, ' several  years  was  employed  by  the  St.  Louis  & San 
J Francisco  Railway  Company  in  locating  town  sites.  He 
; located  the  Town  of  Caldwell,  Kansas,  and  was  thus  an 
r,  important  factor  in  the  early  development  of  various 
!'  localities  in  the  Southwest.  His  home  had  been  in  Mis- 
souri, but  in  1898  he  removed  to  Kay  County,  Oklahoma, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  white  settlers  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  He  continued  farming  and  stock  raising  in 
Kay  County  until  his  retirement  from  active  pursuits 
™ in  1901,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Tulsa.  While 
. a resident  of  Fulton  County,  Illinois,  he  was  honored 
with  several  county  offices,  including  that  of  county 
collector.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  in  politics  a democrat. 

Elisha  B.  Cline  was  reared  from  the  age  of  three  years 
in  Ralls  County,  Missouri,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  the  meantime  his  education  had  come  from  the  dis- 
trict schools,  after  which  he  took  a four  years’  course 
in  the  Van  Rensselaer  Academy  and  subsequently  gradu- 
ated from  the  Hannibal  Commercial  College  in  1895. 
The  succeeding  twenty  years  have  been  well  spent  either 
in  private  business  affairs  or  in  public  responsibilities. 
For  two  years  he  was  deputy  collector  of  Ralls  County, 
and  then  for  four  years  was  deputy  recorder.  In  1898  he 
came  to  Oklahoma,  locating  in  Kay  County,  where  he  was 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  until 
November,  1901.  At  that  date  he  removed  to  Tulsa, 
then  a very  inconspicuous  village  with  little  promise  of 
becoming  the  great  and  thriving  city  that  it  now  is. 
Here  he  established  a general  transfer  business,  and 
continued  that  until  1908.  In  that  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  clerk  and  in  1909,  when  the  city  passed 
under  the  commission  form  of  government,  was  elected 
on  February  16th  to  the  office  of  city  auditor  and  has 
succeeded  himself  in  the  s^me  office  until  he  is  now  in 
his  fifth  consecutive  term. 

Mr.  Cline  is  a member  of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  71,  A.  F. 
& A.  M. ; of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of 
Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  In 
politics  he  is  a democrat  and  is  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  On  November  16,  1904,  Mr. 
Cline  married  Miss  Cary  Norman,  of  Chicago.  To  their 
union  have  been  born  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  namely:  Norman,  Carolyne,  Elwyn,  William 

and  Mary  Genevieve. 

Edwakd  E.  Reardon.  In  the  year  that  marked  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  sovereign  states 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Reardon  was  elected  county  attorney 


of  Oklahoma  County,  and  during  the  formative  iseriod  of 
the  legal  department  of  the  county  government  under  th£ 
new  regime  he  wielded  large  and  effective  influence  in  the 
formulating  and  directing  of  the  legal  business  of  his 
jurisdiction,  his  services  having  left  a distinct  and  endur- 
ing impression  upon  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
state  because  of  the  numerous  early  constitutional  ques- 
tions arising  in  Oklahoma  County,  the  most  important  in 
the  state,  as  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  location  of  the  capital  city  and  metropo- 
lis. Mr.  R'eardon  has  been  engaged  in  the  active  work 
of  his  profession  in  Oklahoma  City  since  1901  and  has 
secure  vantage-ground  as  one  of  the  strong  and  resource- 
ful trial  lawyers  and  well  fortified  counselors  of  the 
state,  besides  which  he  is  known  and  valued  as  a citizen 
of  high  principles  and  civic  ideals  and  as  one  whose  in- 
fluence has  always  been  given  in  support  of  those  things 
which  make  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Edward  Emmet  Reardon  was  born  at  Hopedale,  Taze- 
well County,  Illinois,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1867,  and 
is  a son  of  Bryan  and  Anna  (Flemming)  Reardon,  both 
natives  of  Ireland,  the  father  having  immigrated  from 
the  fair  Emerald  Isle  to  America  about  the  year  1850. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  Edward  E.  Reardon 
acquired  his  early  education,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a well  defined  course  of  higher  academic  study  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  After  having  decided  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  profession  in  which  he  has  since  achieved 
both  success  and  prestige,  he  finally  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  which  he 
was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1901  and  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He 
had  left  his  native  State  of  Illinois  in  1894  and  had 
resided  two  years  in  Iowa  before  going  to  Nebraska  and 
entering  the  university  of  that  state,  as  noted  above. 

In  the  year  that  marked  his  graduation  Mr.  Reardon 
came  to  Oklahoma  Territory,  and,  as  an  ambitious  and 
well  equipped  young  lawyer,  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  his  energy  and 
ability  soon  gained  to  him  a substantial  and  lucrative  law 
business,  the  scope  and  character  of  which  attested  the 
high  estimatei  placed  upon  him  in  the  community.  He 
soon  became  an  active  and  influential  leader  in  the 
councils  of  the  republican  party  in  the  territory,  and  he 
has  not  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  and  advocacy  of  the 
causa  of  his  party,  in  the  ranks  of  which  he  is  know’ii 
as  a safe  counselor  and  as  one  of  well  fortified  convic- 
tions concerning  economic  and  governmental  policies. 
When  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  in  1907,  Mr. 
Reardon  was  elected  the  first  county  attorney  of  Okla- 
homa County  under  the  new  regime,  and  he  continued 
the  able  and  valued  incumbent  of  this  office  for  a period 
of  over  three  years.  His  are  the  attributes  that  make 
for  loyal  and  useful  citizenship,  and  he  well  merits  the 
unqualified  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  city, 
county  and  state  with  whose  development  and  progress 
he  has  been  worthily  identified. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1897,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Reardon  to  Miss  Corinne  O.  Sumner,  daugh- 
ter of  Josiah  and  Ada  (Patterson)  Sumner,  of  Lincoln, 
Illinois.  Of  this  union  have  been  born  three  daughters, 
two  of  whom  are  living:  Audrey  was  born  August  14, 
1902;  Katherine  was  born  August  7,  1904,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  the  life  eternal  in  1909 ; and  Margaret  w'as  born 
November  19,  1911. 

Isaac  Newton  Brown,  M.  D.  A quarter  century  of 
continuous  practice  is  sufficient  to  establish  a claim  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa. Doctor  Brown,  who  since  1905  has  been  located  at 
Davis,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Murray  County  Med- 
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ieal  Society,  is  a pliysieian  aiui  singeoii  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  liis  work  lias  been  in  old  Indian  Terri- 
tory or  Oklahoma  since  1890,  when  he  located  at  Ard- 
more. He  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  that  city 
until  his  removal  to  Davis  in  1905. 

Eepreseiiting  an  old  southern  family.  Doctor  Brown 
was  born  in  Selma,  Alabama,  October  14,  1860.  Both  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  imiiortant  military  records. 
His  grandfather,  Hitson  Brown,  was  a native  of  Ireland, 
and  on  coming  to  America  settled  in  Alabama.  In  1837 
he  went  to  Texas,  during  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
and  afterwards  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  war. 
When  he  died  at  Big  Sandy,  Texas,  in  1871,  he  was  a 
little  past  a century  in  age.  His  career  had  been  one  of 
great  activities  and  at  one  time  he  owned  a large  planta- 
tion and  was  an  extensive  stock  raiser. 

B.  W.  Brown,  father  of  Doctor  Brown,  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  Selma,  Alabama,  in  1828.  He  grew  up  in  his 
native  state  and  was  a young  man  of  recognized  promi- 
nence in  the  community  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out. 
He  became  a captain  in  the  First  Alabama  Eegiment  of 
Infantry  and  went  through  the  entire  war.  During  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  E'un,  while  leading  his  company,  he 
had  seven  bullet  holes  shot  in  his  hat  and  his  sabre  was 
shot  from  his  hand,  but  he  sustained  no  bodily  injuries. 
He  also  participated  in  the  entire  three  days’  battle  at 
Gettysburg.  In  1865,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
Captain  Brown  removed  to  Longview,  Gregg  County, 
Texas,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1901.  He  was 
elected  a representative  to  the  first  Texas  Legislature 
after  the  war,  and  sat  in  that  body  for  thirteen  suc- 
cessive terms.  During  Governor  Ireland ’s  administra- 
tion he  was  superintendent  of  the  state  penitentiary. 
His  chief  business  was  as  a planter  and  rancher,  and  he 
owned  several  farms  in  Texas.  He  was  also  a local 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
naturally  was  identified  with  the  democratic  party.  He 
also  attained  thirty-two  degrees  in  Scottish  Eite  Masonry. 
Captain  Brown  married  ISTancy  Cox,  who  was  born  in 
Alabama  in  1835  and  died  at  Longview,  Texas,  in  1908. 
Their  children  were:  Mary,  who  married  Tom  Stinch- 

comb,  a Texas  farmer,  and  now  deceased ; Mattie  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Carroll,  formerly  a real  estate  man 
at  Longview,  and  they  also  are  deceased;  Emma,  who 
lives  at  Longview,  is  the  widow  of  Joe  Boring,  who  was 
a merchant  there;  Oscar,  whose  home  is  at  Marshall, 
Texas,  is  engineer  on  one  of  the  fastest  trains  between 
Longview  and  Texarkana;  the  fifth  in  age  is  Doctor 
Brown  of  Davis,  Oklahoma ; Lula  is  the  wife  of  Ed 
Crane,  who  has  been  a general  merchant  and  is  now  a 
druggist  at  Longview;  Walter  lives  at  Houston,  Texas, 
and  has  active  charge  of  the  House  estate  in  and  near 
that  city ; Mittie  is  the  wife  of  Eobert  Bruce  of 
Longview. 

Dr.  Isaac  Newton  Brown  was  born  in  the  home  of 
his  parents  at  Selma,  Alabama,  October  14,  1860.  He 
grew  up  at  Longview,  Texas,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Alexander  Institute  at  Kilgore  in  Gregg  County, 
A.  B.,  in  1878.  Then  followed  two  years  of  clerical 
experience  in  a drug  store  at  Longview,  and  from  there 
he  entered  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at  Louis- 
ville, where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1884.  Before 
taking  up  private  practice  he  served  two  years  as  interne 
in  the  City  Charity  Hospital  at  Louisville.  Doctor  Brown 
began  practice  in  Bell  County,  Texas,  in  1886  and  re- 
mained there  until  his  removal  to  Ardmore,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, in  1890.  In  his  long  experience  as  a physician 
he  has  gradually  contracted  his  practice  and  specializes 
largely  in  surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  He  took 
special  courses  in  1903  in  Tulane  University  at  New 
Orleans.  He  is  examining  surgeon  for  the  Phoenix  Life, 
the  American  Life,  the  Bankers  and  the  Oklahoma  State 


Life  Insurance  companies  at  Davis.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  is  affiliated  with  Lodge  No.  120,  Independ-  | 
ent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at  Davis,  and  with  Cedar  | 
Camp  No.  420,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  at  Davis.  He  ' 
and  his  family  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  , 

At  Longview,  Texas,  in  1885,  soon  after  graduating  j ! 
in  medicine.  Doctor  Brown  married  Miss  Iris  Boyd,  a if' 
daughter  of  James  Boyd,  now  deceased,  who  was  a 
farmer  and  stockman.  They  had  one  child,  Lynn,  who  ' | 
died  at  Davis  in  1908  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  ' 

Dias  A.  Shriver.  Among  the  typical  representatives  i 
of  the  agricultural  element  of  Oklahoma  County,  whose  | 
industry,  energy  and  careful  management  in  farming 
operations  have  enabled  them  to  relinquish  active  labors 
while  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and  to  enjoy  in  leisurely 
retirement  the  fruits  of  former  toil,  is  Dias  A.  Shriver, 
who  is  now  living  at  his  comfortable  home  at  No.  2949 
West  Tenth  Street,  Oklahoma  City.  During  the  twenty 
years  in  which  Mr.  Shriver  has  been  a resident  of  this 
community,  he  has  built  up  a reputation  for  substantial 
and  public-spirited  citizenship,  and  for  honorable  dealing 
in  all  affairs  of  life. 

Born  at  Wadestown,  Monongalia  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia, March  4,  1859,  Mr.  Shriver  is  a son  of  Bazle  G. 
and  Mary  Ann  (Wise)  Shriver,  natives  of  the  same 
county,  where  the  grandparents  were  also  born  and  where 
the  family  has  been  known  and  honored  for  many  years. 
His  father  was  born  January  15,  1827,  and  his  mother 
January  7,  1833,  and  in  1864  they  removed  for  the  West, 
locating  on  a farm  in  Scotland  County,  Missouri,  where 
Bazle  G.  Shriver  continued  to  be  engaged  in  farming 
operations  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  that 
county,  amid  agricultural  surroundings,  Dias  A.  Shriver 
was  reared  to  manhood,  securing  his  education  in  the 
district  schools.  He  adopted  farming  and  stockraising 
as  a means  of  livelihood  on  attaining  his  majority,  and 
continued  to  be  thus  employed  there  until  1895,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  Missouri  interests  and  moved  to  the 
newly-opened  country  of  Oklahoma,  settling  with  his 
family  on  a farm  three  miles  west  of  the  business  section 
of  Oklahoma  City.  Here  he  also  farmed  until  1905,  when 
the  young  city  spread  out  toward  him  in  such  a tempting 
manner  that  he  had  his  farm  surveyed  into  small  tracts 
and  town  lots  and  sold  all  of  it  off  with  the  exception 
of  twenty  acres,  upon  which  he  still  resides,  and  which 
he  has  improved  in  a way  that  makes  it  one  of  the  ideal 
places  near  the  city,  being  equipped  -with  all  modern 
comforts  and  conveniences,  including  natural  gas,  water 
works  and  electric  lights.  After  disposing  of  most  of 
his  own  land  adjoining  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Shriver 
became  a buyer  and  seller  of  lands  throughout  the  West, 
for  a time  handling  large  tracts  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
He  is  one  of  five  heirs  to  inherit  rich  coal  and  oil  lands 
in  West  Virginia,  from  a brother  of  his  late  father, 
valued  easily  at  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000,  but,  naturally, 
it  must  pass  through  a tedious  litigation  before  being 
distributed  among  the  five  beneficiaries.  As  a citizen, 
Mr.  Shriver  has  always  been  active,  a liberal  contributor 
to  the  material  advancement  of  the  county  and  state  and 
a conscientious  and  stirring  booster  for  Oklahoma  and 
the  Southwest. 

At  Memphis,  Missouri,  Mr.  Shriver  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, April  14,  1881,  with  Miss  Martha  Jane  Baker, 
daughter  of  Franklin  and  Eosa  (Sedoris)  Baker,  of 
Memphis,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Shriver  died  December  9,  1911. 
To  this  marriage  there  were  born  four  children,  as  fol- 
lows: Hugh  H.,  born  February  10,  1882;  Beulah,  born 

May  23,  1884;  Arthur,  born  August  11,  1887;  and  Eliza 
Vera,  born  February  13,  1899. 
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J.  E.  Charlton.  Educator,  historian,  newspaper  man, 
iiiister  and  legist,  there  is  probably  no  better  known 
pire  in  Washington  County,  Oklahoma,  than  J.  E. 
larlton,  of  Bartlesville.  In  each  of  the  various  fields 
'■which  he  has  labored,  he  has  made  an  enviable  reputa- 
>11,  and  if  an  individnal ’s  true  character  may  be 
termined  by  the  opinion  of  those  around  him,  his  is 
•eproachable.  To  enumerate  and  describe  the  varied 
tivities  of  his  useful  life  would  be  to  prepare  a sketch 
lieh  would  transcend  the  limits  of  this  volume.  It 
ist  suffice  that  the  biographer  attempt  an  outline  of 
e salient  points  in  a career  remarkable  for  its  useful- 
ss  and  helpfulness  to  his  community  and  his  fellow- 
;n. 

.J.  E.  Charlton  was  born  at  Salem,  Marion  County, 
inois,  July  21,  1858,  and  is  a son  of  W.  J.  and 
izabeth  Ann  (Huff)  Charlton.  His  maternal  grand- 
ther  was  Samuel  A.  Huff,  who  moved  to  Kansas  in 
73  and  took  up  Government  land  near  Sedan,  where 
passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  His  paternal 
andfather,  Isaac  Bradbnry  Charlton,  was  a native  of 
rginia  who  went  to  Tennessee  in  1820  and  married  a 
iss  Black,  following  which  he  moved  to  Marion  County, 
inois,  and  located  on  the  farm  on  which  J.  E.  Charlton 
IS  born.  There  also  was  born  W.  J.  Charlton,  Deeem- 
r 31,  1836,  and  in  that  community  he  was  married  to 
izabeth  Ann  Huff,  who  was  born  about  six  miles 
stant,  March  28,  1838.  They  resided  on  the  Charlton 
mestead  until  1877,  when  they  went  to  Chautauqua 
lunty,  Kansas,  traveling  in  true  pioneer  style  by 
airie  schooner,  and  locating  at  Sedan,  where  they 
i sided  until  about  1900  when  they  moved  four  miles 
I rth  of  Indenendenee,  Montgomery  County,  and  there 
ey  still  reside,  typical  Kansas  farming  people.  At  the 
e of  seventy-eight  years  Mr.  Charlton  is  still  managing 
? own  farm,  doing  all  his  chores,  including  the  pre- 
i.ring  of  the  wood  for  his  wood  fire.  On  his  seventy- 
ijhth  birthday  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  his 
linday  school  class,  the  members  of  which  brought  their 
m implements  and  cut  up  enough  wood  to  last  him 
liring  the  following  year.  He  and  his  faithful  wife  are 
insistent  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  have 
iken  an  active  part  in  Sunday  school  work,  and  in 
hlities  he  has  been  a stanch  and  lifelong  democrat, 
ley  have  been  the  parents  of  four  children:  J.  E.,  of 

is  review;  Mrs.  Adelia  Hayward,  who  is  deceased; 
ira,  who  is  the  wife  of  Oliver  Beemer,  of  Chattanooga, 
dahoma^  and  Mamie,  the  wife  of  George  Underwood, 

' Independence,  Kansas. 

.1.  E.  Charlton  was  reared  on  the  homestead  farm  in 
linois,  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools, 
id  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the 
est.  He  had  graduated  from  the  Odin  (Illinois)  High 
thool.  and  had  decided  upon  a career  as  a teacher,  and 
ten  he  came  to  Kansas  his  parents  accompanied  him. 
'is  first  school  was  located  six  miles  east  of  Sedan, 
ansas,  where  he  was  teaching  in  1878  when  he  was 
duced  by  his  uncle,  J.  D.  McBrian.  who  married 
r.  Charlton’s  mother’s  sister,  and  resided  at  Sedan, 

I ansas,  where  he  was  a minister  of  the  Christian  Church 
id  an  attorney,  to  come  into  his  office  and  study.  There 
r.  Charlton  read  law  during  two  summers,  teaching 
hool  in  the  winter  terms  and  studying  at  night  times, 
id  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar  August  16,  1880.  He 
d not  immediately  enter  practice,  for  he  taught  for 
70  more  years  before  onenin<r  an  office,  when  he  moyed 
Elk  City,  Kansas,  and  in  March,  1884,  began  practice 
Montgomery  County,  Kansas.  There  he  continued 
itil  1906,  when  he  moyed  to  his  present  home  at 
artlesyille,  although  he  had  liyed  ■within  thirty-fiye  miles 
' this  place  since  1877. 

While  in  Montgomery  County,  in  1890,  Mr.  Charlton 


was  elected  county  attorney  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  the  famous  Dalton  raid 
at  Coffeyville.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Emmett 
Dalton  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  in  later  years 
he  also  assisted  in  securing  his  freedom.  He  was 
re-elected  county  attorney  in  1906,  and  since  the  close 
of  that  term,  in  1908,  has  applied  himself  to  the  practice 
of  law  simply  as  a )>ractitioner.  His  law  practice  is 
largely  of  a criminal  character,  and  Mr.  Charlton  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  capable  and  best  known  legists 
in  this  field  in  the  state,  having  defended  during  the  last 
four  years  twenty-eight  persons  charged  with  murder. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Nettie  Brown 
and  her  step-son,  Pete  Brown,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Mrs.  Brown ’s  husband  in  Osage  County.  Mr.  Charlton 
obtained  a change  of  venue  to  Bartlesville,  where  Pete 
Brown  turned  state ’s  evidence  and  the  prisoner  was  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  life.  Another  case,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma,  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Laura  Eeuter,  who  was  accused  of  killing  her 
husband,  was  convicted  in  this  county,  and  was  granted 
a new  trial  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Charlton,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  other  attorneys,  finally  secured 
her  acquittal.  His  professional  career  has  been  crowded 
with  interesting  incidents,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  first  law  suit  in  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners Court  at  Bartlesville,  in  1895,  when  there  being 
no  building  to  hold  court  in,  temporary  seats  were  erected 
in  Pecan  Grove.  Mr.  Charlton  won  his  ease  over  his 
opponent,  W.  A.  Chase. 

Mr.  Charlton  has  been  a regular  ordained  minister  of 
the  Christian  Church  since  1894.  He  has  preached  all 
over  this  part  of  the  country,  where  he  has  dedicated 
over  thirty  churches,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Dewey,  where  he  held  a meeting  in  February,  1915,  and 
had  123  converts.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Bartlesville,  following  a meeting  which  he  held 
at  Bartles  Grove  or  Park,  in  July,  1897,  and  had  sixty- 
six  members,  continuing  to  preach  here  every  other 
Sunday  and  driving  all  the  way  from  Caney,  Kansas, 
until  June,  1900,  when  a church  was  dedicated  here  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Masonic  Building.  When  Mr. 
Charlton  came  to  Bartlesville,  in  1908,  he  found  the 
Christian  Church  in  Dewey  with  but  twenty-two  members, 
in  a small  frame  building.  He  set  about  to  build  up  this 
congregation,  erected  a new  church  which  was  dedicated 
in  May,  1908,  and  now  has  the  largest  congregation  in 
the  city,  consisting  of  270  members.  As  a minister  he 
is  zealous,  sincere  and  energetic,  a friend  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  advisor  to  his  people  and  greatly  beloved  by 
them. 

While  his  fraternal  connections  are  not  numerous,  he 
is  well  kno-wn  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
with  which  he  has  been  ^identified  as  a member  since 
1890.  Mr.  Charlton  is  widely  kno-wn  as  a speaker,  not 
alone  on  religious  subjects,  but  in  the  cause  of  morality, 
temperance,  good  citizenship  and  helpful  Imng,  and  his 
services  are  in  constant  demand  at  various  meetings  and 
celebrations.  H^  was  state  evangelist  of  Kansas  in  1897, 
being  selected  by  the  state  organization  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  occupied  a prominent  place  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  state  convention  of  the  Christian  Church 
held  at  Oklahoma  City,  in  June,  1915.  In  1891,  he  was 
invited  to  Bartlesville  by  Col.  Jake  Bartles  to  deliver 
the  Fourth  of  July  oration,  and  for  three  days  Mr. 
Charlton  and  his  wife  were  entertained  at  the  Bartles’ 
home.  A crowd  of  5,000  people  from  all  over  the 
countryside  attended  the  three-day  celebration,  twenty 
beeves  were  barbecued,  the  Indians  held  their  war  dances, 
the  park  was  lighted  by  electricity  generated  in  Colonel 
Bartles’  own  mill,  and  the  dances,  boat  rides  and  other 
festivities  of  the  occasion  made  an  impression  on 
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Mr.  Charlton’s  mind  that  he  will  never  forget.  Inciden- 
tally, the  United  States  marshal  “roped  in’’  about 
fifteen  bootleggers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a jail,  were 
secured  by  being  tied  to  trees,  much  to  the  edification 
of  the  crowd.  Mr.  Charlton  delivers  several  lectures 
annually  before  the  schools  of  this  and  other  commun- 
ities, and  wherever  heard  is  a general  favorite  with 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  by  reason  of  his  interesting 
and  instructive  talks. 

Mr.  Charlton  has  lived  a strictly  temperate  life,  and 
lias  never  tasted  intoxicants  or  tobacco.  His  experiences 
during  the  early  days  were  exciting  and  dangerous  when 
he  drove  all  over  the  country  before  the  advent  of  the 
railroads.  He  often  collected  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  harvester  company  which  he  carried  on  his  person, 
but  while  the  country  was  infested  with  criminals  and 
‘ ‘ bad  men  ’ ’ of  all  descriptions,  to  many  of  whom  he 
was  known  personally,  he  never  had  any  fear  of  being 
molested,  nor  was  he.  His  experience  as  a newspaper 
man  was  while  a resident  of  Elk  City,  Kansas,  where  for 
six  years  he  conducted  a weekly  newsjiaper,  the  Elk  City 
Enterprise.  There  he  secured  much  valuable  literary 
training,  which  was  shown  in  his  able  chapter  on  Caney, 
written  for  the  ‘ ‘ History  of  Montgomery  County, 
Kansas,”  which  was  published  in  1903. 

As  a voter,  Mr.  Charlton  has  always  supported  the 
democratic  ticket.  His  first  appearance  in  a court  room 
was  when,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  went  to  hear  a 
trial  in  which  the  presiding  judge  was  Uncle  Silas  Bryan, 
tlie  father  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  He  later  visited 
.Judge  Bryan’s  farm  and  became  a personal  friend  of 
his  son,  William  J.,  was  a member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  of  Kansas  in  1900,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Speakers  Bureau,  and  campaigned  with 
Mr.  Bryan  for  two  days  when  he  visited  Kansas. 
Mr.  Charlton  later  attended  the  national  conventions  of 
the  democratic  party  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  Denver 
in  1908. 

On  April  3,  1881,  Mr.  Charlton  was  married  to  Miss 
Hattie  May  Hutchison,  who  was  liorn  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  October  18,  1861,  a daughter  of  .John  Hutchison, 
who  came  to  Kansas  and  settled  near  Lawrence  in  1867, 
two  years  later  removing  to  Elk  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlton  were  married  at  his  farm,  seven  miles  west  of 
Elk  City.  They  have  one  son:  Boy  Earl,  born  .June  3, 

1887,  at  Elk  City,  now  deputy  sheriff  of  Washington 
County,  Oklahoma,  and  a resideirt  of  Bartlesville.  He 
was  married  January  3,  1908,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
to  Miss  Kittle  Butler. 

Eugene  E.  Coker.  That  authoritative  technical 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  gained  only  through  careful 
training  and  varied  experience  makes  Mr.  Coker  an  ex- 
pert in  the  milling  business,*  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  in  an  active  way  from  early  youth,  and  his 
ability  is  attested  when  it  is  noted  that  he  is  at  the 
present  time  manager  of  the  Eea  & Bead  Mill  & Elevator 
Company,  one  of  the  foremost  corporations  of  its  kind 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma,  the  well  equipped  mills 
and  elevator  of  the  company,  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  being 
of  the  best  modern  type,  and  the  products  of  the  plant 
including  the  highest  grade  of  flour  from  both  hard  and 
soft  wheat.  The  mill  has  a capacity  for  the  output  of 
.500  barrels,  and  the  elevator  capacity  is  60,000  bushels. 
The  brands  of  flour  manufactured  are  ‘ ‘ Dinner  Party,  ’ ’ 
‘ ‘ Main  Line  Special,  ” “ Peach,  ” “ Tulsa  Star,  ’ ’ and 
‘ ‘ Eich  and  Bare.  ’ ’ Special  attention  is  given  also  to 
the  manufacturing  of  “Eich  and  Bare”  kiln-dried  corn 
meal,  chop  and  bran,  and  all  of  the  admirable  products 
issued  from  the  mills  of  this  representative  company 
find  wide  and  appreciative  demand. 

Eugene  E.  Coker  was  born  at  McLeansboro,  Hamilton 
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County,  Illinois,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1874,  am 
a son  of  William  A.  and  Emily  (Davis)  Coker,  b 
natives  of  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  where  the  for 
was  born  in  1845  and  the  latter  in  1850.  Of  the  i 
children  two  died  in  infancy  and  the  subject  of  this 
view  is  the  elder  of  the  two  surviving,  his  brot 
Clarence,  being  a resident  of  Slater,  Missouri. 

William  A.  Coker,  a representative  of  a sterl 
pioneer  family  of  Illinois,  was  reared  and  educated® 
Hamilton  County,  that  state,  and  as  a young  man!  ®'* 
became  a pioneer  in  the  operation  of  a flour  mill  j|  " ' 
McLeansboro,  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  where  he  c 
tinned  his  residence  until  1896,  when  he  removed  v 
his  family  to  the  City  of  Paducah,  Kentucky.  A] 
having  there  been  concerned  with  the  same  line  of 
dustrial  enterprise  for  some  time  he  removed  to  B 
flower,  Montgomery  County,  Missouri,  where  he  opera 
a grain  elevator  until  his  removal  to  Slater,  Sal: 
County,  that  state,  where  he  is  at  the  present  time 
o-ao-ed  in  the  operation  of  a mill  and  elevator,  being  s 
a member  of  the  St.  Louis  Exchange.  He  is  a stalw 
repuWicau  in  politics,  is  affiliated  with  the  Maso 
fraternity,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  members 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  public  schools  of  his  native  town  afforded 
Eugene  E.  Coker  his  early  educational  advantages  t 
there  also  he  learned  the  milling  business  under 
effective  direction  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  contim 
to  be  associated  in  this  field  of  enterprise  after 
family  removal  to  Paducah,  Kentucky.  In  1900  he  s 
his  interest  in  their  business  in  that  city  and  engap 
in  the  operation  of  a mill  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois, 
finally  sold  this  business  and  removed  to  Bellflow 
Missouri,  where  he  continued  to  be  associated  with  ■ 
William  Pollock  Milling  & Elevator  Company  until  Ju 
1913,  when  he  purchased  a third  interest  in  the  Eea 
Eead  Mill  & Elevator  Company,  of  Tulsa,  of  which 
has  since  been  secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manag 
his  technical  and  administrative  ability  having  proi 
potent  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  a 
in  bringing  all  products  up  to  the  highest  standard,  i 
company  with  which  he  is  thus  identified  represent! 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  enterprises  in 
City  of  Tulsa  and  he  himself  having  secure  prestige 
an  able  and  progressive  business  man  and  loyal  a 
public-spirited  citizen. 

In  polities  Mr.  Coker  is  aligned  as  a staunch  suppor 
of  the  cause  of  the  republican  party,  though  he  is  essi 
tially  a business  man  and  has  had  no  desire  for  politi' 
office.  He  is  actively  identified  with  the  Tulsa  Trai 
Association,  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club  and  the  Eota 
Club,  and  is  affiliated  with  Delta  Lodge,  No.  425,  Ancie 
Free  & Accepted  Masons. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1900,  Mr.  Coker  wedd 
Miss  Ollie  A.  Severs,  who  likewise  was  born  and  rear 
at  McLeansboro,  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  and  who  vi 
his  schoolmate  in  their  youth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coker  ha 
two  children,  a son  and  daughter,  Geraldin  and  Haskt 


Dan  M.  Pendleton.  Now  engaged  in  the  practi 
of  law  at  Ada,  Mr.  Pendleton  will  be  readily  reeogniz 
as  one  of  the  fortunate  young  men  of  the  Southwest, 
has  had  all  those  natural  endowments  and  cultural  adva 
tages  which  furnish  the  best  preparation  for  a life 
service  and  important  accomplishment.  He  has  bii 
and  ancestry,  and  in  his  lineage  are  found  emine 
patriots,  statesmen,  jurists  and  public  leaders  in  Ami 
ican  life.  He  alsoi  came  to  the  West  with  a thorouj 
legal  education  ami  wide  experience  in  association  wi 
prominent  men.  During  the  few  years  he  has  lived 
Seminole  and  Pontotoc  counties  he  has  become  a lead 
in  his  profession.  Virile,  energetic,  ambitious,  Mr.  Pq 
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flleton  is  of  that  class  of  worth  while  young  men  that  is 
contributing  so  great  a measure  of  elements  to  the 
progress  of  Oklahoma. 

Dan  M.  Pendleton  was  born  in  Spencer,  West  Vir- 
ginia, April  6,  1887,  a son  of  Walter  and  Nellie 
(MeMath)  Pendleton.  His  father  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  of  West  Virginia  and  a man  of 
national  reputation.  He  was  the  democratic  nominee  for 
congress  in  the  Fourth  District  of  West  Virginia  in  1896 
and  the  democratic  nominee  for  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1908.  Each  time  he  was  defeated  by  a small 
majority,  in  the  latter  race  running  ahead  of  his  ticket 
by  approximately  ten  thousand  votes.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt  and  has 
written  extensively  concerning  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World  visited  by  him.  Judge  Walter  Pendleton  is  an 
attorney  for  the  Carter  Oil  Company  in  West  Virginia, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  well  known 
Cushing,  Oklahoma,  oU  field,  and  is  also  attorney  for 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  E'ailway  Company  and  other  cor- 
porations of  the  East.  One  of  the  great-uncles  of  Dan 
Pendleton  was  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  first  president  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  who  assisted  in  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  though  not  a signer  of  that 
document,  was  an  opponent  of  Patrick  Henry  in  many 
debates  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  was  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Wythe  in 
drafting  the  first  code  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which 
was  the  first  state  code  in  the  United  States  and  was 
first  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia.  In 
his  honor  Pendleton  County,  West  Virginia,  was  named. 
Another  prominent  ancestor  was  Nathaniel  Pendleton, 
who  belonged  to  a New  York  branch  of  the  family,  ainl 
was  the  second  for  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  duel  witli 
Aaron  Burr.  George  Pendleton,  of  the  Ohio  branch  of 
the  family,  was  a United  States  Senator  and  a member 
of  Congress  from  Ohio,  was  ambassador  to  Germany,  and 
in  1864  was  a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  on  the 
democratic  ticket. 

Dan  M.  Pendleton  received  his  common  school  educa- 
tion in  Spencer,  West  Virginia,  and  later  attended  the 
University  Prex^aratory  School  at  Morgantown,  and  in 
] 905  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Parkersburg. 
Having  already  taken  a year  and  a half  in  preparatory 
school  he  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  in  1907.  For  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  employed  in  his  father’s  law  office 
and  was  also  engaged  in  abstracting  land  titles  for  the 
South  Penn  Oil  Company  and  later  formed  a j)artnerhsi]) 
with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  Pendleton  & 
Pendleton  at  Spencer.  The  firm  subseciuently  became 
Pendleton,  Matthews,  Bell  & Pendleton,  and  in  1910  the 
firm  had  offices  at  Spencer,  Grantsville,  Point  Pleasant 
and  Eipley,  with  the  younger  Pendleton  in  charge  of  the 
Eipley  office.  In  June,  1911,  he  came  west  and  settled  at 
Konawa,  Oklahoma,  for  the  practice  of  law.  The  follow- 
ing  year  he  was  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for  prose- 
cuting attorney  on  the  democratic  ticket,  and  though 
defeated  vpas  second  in  a race  with  four  other  democrats. 
In  September,  1913,  he  removed  to  Ada  and  has  since 
become  successfully  established  -as  a lawyer.  At  Ada 
he  succeeded  .Tndge  C.  A.  Galbreath,  who  became  a niemr 
her  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  Commission,  in  the 
firm  of  Galbreath,  Epperson  & Maxey,  the  new  firm  be- 
coming Epperson,  Maxey  & Pendleton.  On  November  1, 
1914,  Mr.  Pendleton  retired  from  the  firm  and  estab- 
lished an  office  of  his  own. 

.lanuary  16,  1915.  he  married  Miss  Edna  Morford  of 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pendleton  is  affiliated 
with  the  Elks  Lodge  at  Ada,  having  transferred  his 
membership  from  Parker.sburg,  West  Virginia.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ada  CoTiimercial  Club  and  of  the  Pontotoc 


County  and  Oklahoma  State  Bar  associations.  He  is  con- 
siderably interested  in  the  development  of  sections  of  the 
oil  fields  of  Oklahoma  and  owns  property  in  Pontotoc 
county. 

It  is  said  that  Mr,  Pendleton  probably  knows  more 
men  in  public  life  than  any  other  young  man  of  his  age 
in  the  West.  During  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Washington  and  has  attended  a num- 
ber of  sessions  of  Congress  and  knows  personally  and  by 
sight  a large  number  of  the  members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  of  Congress.  This  experience  has  naturally  broad- 
ened him  in  matters  of  public  interest  and  has  given  him 
a ready  fund  of  information  on  national  issues.  He 
takes  an  interest  in  the  democratic  politics  of  Ada  and 
Pontotoc  county,  and  willingly  puts  his  services  into  any 
movement  for  industrial  and  commercial  advantage. 

Egbert  E.  West.  The  little  City  of  Davis  has  one  of 
the  best  equipped  modern  sehoolhouses  in  the  state,  com 
pleted  in  1909.  At  this  writing  there  is  being  con- 
structed an  addition  in  the  form  of  an  auditorium  which 
will  contain  a thousand  seats. 

In  the  fall  of  1912  Eobert  E.  West  became  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Davis.  Mr.  West  is  one  of  Okla- 
homa’s younger  educators,  a man  of  thorough  ex^ieri- 
ence  as  a school  administrator  and  teacher,  and  his  work 
is  also  characterized  by  an  initiative  and  originality 
which  make  him  invaluable  to  any  community  which  he 
serves.  All  members  of  his  high  school  faculty  are  col- 
lege graduates,  while  the  teachers  in  the  grades  are 
graduates  of  normal  schools.  Mr.  West  has  under  his 
supervision  a corps  of  14  teachers,  115  high  school  pupils 
enrolled  and  400  students  in  the  grades. 

Out  of  the  fruits  of  his  experience  as  an  educator 
Mr.  West  has  devised  and  invented  a complete  system  of 
high  school  records,  for  which  application  for  jratent 
has  been  filed.  This  is  known  as  ‘ ‘ The  Complete  and 
Permanent  Eeeord  of  the  High  School  Pupil.”  It  con- 
sists of  four  parts.  Part  1 is  called  enrollment  and 
classification ; part  2 is  classed  record  book ; jiart  3,  a 
report  to  parents;  and  part  4,  loose  leaf  ledger.  All  of 
it  is  designed  to  correlate  in  plan  and  idea,  first,  the 
courses  carried  by  the  pupils;  second,  the  daily  record 
of  grades  made  by  the  pupils;  third,  the  period  averages 
at  the  end  of  each  six  weeks;  and  fourth,  the  semester 
grades  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  reiiort  card  is 
a report  only  of  the  average  grade  taken  from  the  class 
liook  and  sent  to  the  parents.  The  ledger  contains  the 
summarized  semester  class  grades  and  examination 
grades  made  by  the  pupils.  These  are  carried  into  an 
average  column  and  designated  as  a pupil’s  credit  grade. 
Each  page  contains  the  name,  residence  and  date  of 
entrance  of  the  pupil,  and  shows  all  the  semester  grades 
made  by  the  pupil  during  the  four  years  he  has  been  in 
school.  In  fact,  it  is  a complete  history,  semester  by 
semester,  and  year  by  year,  of  the  high  school  jnqiil. 

Though  nearly  all  his  brief  career  has  been  spent  in 
Oklahoma,  Eobert  E.  West  is  a native  of  IMis.souri' and 
was  born  at  Linneus,  in  Linn  County,  June  6,  1885.  His 
father  is  M.  E.  West,  who  was  born  at  Decatur,  Illinois, 
in  1855,  was  reared  partly  in  that  state  and  ]iartly  in 
Missouri,  and  was  married  at  Linneus  to  Mattie  Belle 
Kirby,  who  was  born  there  in  1860.  M.  E.  West  is  an 
original  xiioneer  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  having  gone  to 
Guthrie  in  1889.  In  1891  he  moved  to  Lincoln  County 
and  lived  there  until  1901  and  has  since  lived  in  Hinton, 
in  this  state.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  business 
career,  and  has  followed  farming  and  stock  raising,  bank- 
ing, and  still  owns  a large  amount  of  farm  lands.  At 
Hinton  he  is  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
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affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Brotherhood  of  American 
Yeomen  and  the  Slodern  Woodmen  of  America.  As  a 
democrat  he  has  served  as  a state  committeeman.  He 
and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  five  children:  L.  L. 

West,  who  is  a hardware  and  implement  dealer  at  Hydro, 
Oklahoma;  Bessie,  wife  of  E.  I.  Henston,  a eaj)italist 
and  farmer  at  Hinton,  Oklahoma;  Professor  West; 
Chester  E.,  a farmer  at  Hydro;  and  Anna  Maye,  senior 
in  the  Hinton  High  School. 

Kobert  E.  West  attended  the  pnblie  schools  in 
Eastern  Oklahoma,  and  as  part  of  his  early  career  had 
six  years  of  work  and  exjierienee  on  a farm.  In  1901  he 
entered  the  Southwestern  State  Normal  School  at  Weath- 
erford and  he  taught  his  first  school  in  1908-09  at 
Cement.  He  was  again  in  the  Southwestern  Normal, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1910  with  a certificate  for 
life.  He  is  now  preparing  for  the  degree  M.  Ped. 
from  the  Missouri  State  University.  The  two  years 
1910-11  and  1911-12  were  spent  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Sentinel,  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  he  came  to 
Davis.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  County  and 
State  Teachers  Association. 

In  politics  he  is  a democrat.  At  Davis  he  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  is  a church  trustee  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday'  School.  He  is  affiliated  with  Tyre 
Lodge  No.  42,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  at 
Davis;  Ivanhoe  Lodge  No.  116,  Knights  of  Pythias; 
and  Lucretia  Camp  No.  10206,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  He  is  a past  venerable  consul. 

At  Oklahoma  City  in  1910  Mr.  West  married  Miss 
Eva  Belle  Dinsmore.  Her  father,  J.  W.  Dinsmore,  is  a 
farmer  at  Lookeba,  Oklahoma.  To  their  marriage  was 
born  July  10,  1911,  a son,  Devert  Wallace. 

Edward  S.  Burney.  A native  of  the  Indian  Territory 
and  a scion  of  fine  old  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indian 
lineage,  Mr.  Burney  is  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  and 
representative  business  men  who  have  made  in  these 
later  years  of  progress  and  prosperity  in  Oklahoma  a 
mark  of  distinction  for  the  race  of  which  he  is  an  able 
and  honored  representative,  a race  whose  members  alone 
can  claim  the  title  of  pure  Americans.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Burney  was  a man  of  strong  character,  fine  men- 
tality and  much  ability,  with  the  result  that  he  became 
one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  figures  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  civic  and  industrial  activities  of  the  highly 
enlightened  Chickasaw'  Nation,  the  entire  family  record 
of  the  subject  of  this  review,  along  both  paternal  and 
maternal  lines,  being  one  in  which  he  may  w'ell  take  just 
pride  and  satisfaction.  As  a man  of  affairs  he  has  had 
an  exceptionally  active  and  successful  career  and  through 
his  own  well  directed  efforts  has  achieved  large  and 
worthy  success.  He  stands  today  as  one  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  the  real-estate  business  in  the  thriving  little 
City  of  Chickasha,  Grady  County,  is  essentially  loyal  and 
public-spirited  and  commands  the  unqualified  confidence 
and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Burney  was  born  in  the  Chickashaw  Nation  of 
Indian  Territory  in  the  year  1861,  and  is  a son  of  David 
C.  and  Emily  (Love)  Burney,  the  father  having  been  of 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  strains  of  lineage  and  having 
been  born  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  whence  he  accom- 
panied the  Chickasaws  on  their  exodus  to  their  assigned 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  became  spe- 
cially prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
served  as  a member  of  its  Legislature  and  also  as  dis- 
trict judge,  his  superior  intellectual  powers  and  unswerv- 
ing integrity  having  made  him  a leader  in  sentiment  and 
action.  He  died  in  the  year  1870,  and  his  widow  passed 


aw’ay  in  1884.  She  was  a daughter  of  Isaac  Love,  a ! 
Chickasaw  Indian,  w’ho  likewise  accompanied  the  other  j 
members  of  the  tribe  from  Mississippi  to  Indian  Terri-  j 
tory  and  who  became  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
nation  of  which  he  was  a distinguished  representative. 
His  brother,  Ben  Love,  was  a representative  of  the  !, 
Indian  Territory  in  the  national  capital  and  before  Con-  J| 
gress  for  many  years,  and  there  found  his  chief  mission  | 
in  the  })resenting  and  protecting  of  the  interests  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation. 

After  profiting  fully  by  the  advantages  afforded  in 
the  schools  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Edward  S.  Burney 
completed  an  effective  course  in  the  Chickasaw  Manual 
Training  School,  at  Tishomingo,  Indian  Territory,  under 
the  able  jireceptorship  of  Prof.  John  M.  Harley.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  initiated  his  active  career  in  the 
ca]>acity  of  cowboy,  and  his  jdiysical  prowess  and  alert 
mentality  came  into  effective  play  in  this  strenuous  and 
invigorating  vocation,  as  a representative  of  which  he 
gained  wide  and  varied  experience  during  the  period 
when  the  great  ranges  were  still  open  and  untrameled. 

In  1882  Mr.  Burney  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  an 
inde]tendent  way  and  eventually  he  became  the  owner 
of  <a  large  number  of  cattle  and  conducted  an  extensive 
and  jirofitable  business.  In  1890  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  in  this  industrial  enterprise  and  turned  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  a minor  way,  besides 
becoming  largely  interested  in  .real  estate  in  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation.  Mr.  Burney,  now  in  the  prime  of  his  vig- 
orous manhood,  may  consistently  be  termed  the  father 
of  the  City  of  Chickasha,  for  when  the  Chicago,  Eock 
Island  and  Pacific  Eailroa.d  Company  extended  its  line 
through  this  section,  in  1892,  he  organized  a company 
which  purchased  land,  entered  into  a definite  contract  ; 
with  the  railroad  company,  effected  the  proper  survey  ' 
and  ]datted  the  new  Town  of  Chickasha.  On  the  28th 
of  April  of  that  year  Mr.  Burney  personally  initiated  ; 
his  active  and  successful  efforts  in  the  selling  of  lots  in 
the  new  town,  and  his  energy  and  discrimination  proved  ' 
]iotent  forces  in  the  early  stages  of  development  and 
unbuilding-.  Within  a short  time  after  the  organization  ; 
of  the  village  government  he  was  elected  a member  of  I 
the  board  of  education  of  Chickasha.  ! 

In  1895  Mr.  Burney  was  appointed  deputy  United 
States  marshal,  of  which  office  he  continued  the  eflicient 
incumbent  until  the  1st  of  August,  1898,  when  he  • 
resigned,  this  action  having  been  taken  principally  for  . 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  opportunity  to  render  assist-  ,1 
ance  in  the  camnaign  of  Hon.  Douglas  H.  Johnson,  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  i 
He  made  a most  spirited  and  effective  canvass  in  sup-  i 
port  of  Governor  Johnson,  who  was  elected  September  1,  ! 
1898,  and  who  soon  afterward  appointed  Mr.  Burney  ■ 
representative  of  the  Chickasaws  on  the  Dawes  Com-  ^ 
mission,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  enumeration 
rolls  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  With  character- 
istic  vigor  and  ability  Mr.  Burney  continued  his  service  j 
as  a member  of  this  important  commission  until  1902.  ; 
In  1906  he  was  reappointed  Deputy  United  States  mar-  ^ 
shal,  under  George  A.  Porter,  and  of  this  position  he 
continued  the  incumbent  until  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to 
statehood,  in  the  following  year. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Burney  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  farming,  but  has  given  the  major  part  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  his  substantial  ' 
landed  interests  and  real-estate  business,  the  while  he  has  j 
secure  vantage-ground  as  one  of  the  representative  busi-  ' 
ness  men  and  progressive  and  liberal  citizens  of  Chick-  * 
asha,  with  vital  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  civic  and 
material  welfare  of  the  fine  little  city  which  he  assisted  j 
in  founding  and  developing. 
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Mr.  Burney  is  an  appreciative  and  honored  member  of 
Masonic  bodies  in  his  home  city,  where  his  afihUations 
are  with  Chiekasha  Lodge  No.  94,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  served  three  terms  as 
master,  and  with  Chiekasha  Chapter,  No.  77,  Eoyal  Arch 
Masons.  Both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

In  the  year  1882  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Burney  to  Miss  Ada  Cross,  daughter  of  Joseph  P.  and 
Martha  Cross,  of  Cook  County,  Texas,  where  she  was 
born  and  reared.  Her  father  became  a substantial  farmer 
and  stock-grower  in  tliat  section  of  the  Lone  Star  State, 
Avhere  he  established  his  residence  when  the  hostile 
Indians  were  still  making  frequent  depredations,  and  he 
took  part  in  various  conflicts  with  these  marauding 
bands,  on  one  occasion  having  his  horse  shot  and  killed 
beneath  him.  In  later  years  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Oklahoma,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1905,  his  wife 
having  passed  away  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  con- 
cluduig  paragrapli  of  this  article  is  entered  a brief  but 
interesting  record  concerning  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burney,  the  data  being  pertinent  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  in  1915 : Wessie  Ella  is  the  widow  of  Eev. 

George  H.  Eay,  who  was  a clergyman  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  she  has  one  son,  Howard 
Burney  Eay.  Josepli  C.  remains  at  the  parental  home. 
Edward  C.  was  afforded  the  advantages  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Stillwater, 
and  of  Austin  College,  in  the  capital  city  of  Texas.  He 
and  his  wife  now  maintain  their  residence  at  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  holds  an  executive  office  in  the  Mus- 
kogee Commercial  Club.  Overton  L.  was  graduated  in 
the  Chiekasha  high  scliool  and  is  now  assistant  store- 
keeper at  the  celebrated  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania. Ada  Bessie  is  a student  in  the  Oklahoma 
Woman’s. College,  and  Alice  M.  likewise  is  attending  the 
25ublic  schools,  the  family  home  being  at  1702  South 
Thirteenth  Street. 

David  I.  Johnston.  A member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Keaton,  Wells  & Johnston,  with  offices  in  the  Terminal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Johnston  merits  desig- 
nation as  one  of  the  able  and  reiiresentative  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  state  and  as  a loyal  and  progressive 
citizen  whose  character  is  the  jiositive  expression  of  a 
strong,  sincere  and  upright  personality.  Though  he  is 
a lawyer  of  excellent  attainments  and  indefatigable  in 
his  apjfiication  to  the  work  of  his  jirofession,  Mr.  John- 
ston has  manifest  naught  of  ambition  for  public  office 
but  has  preferred  to  employ  the  time  not  demanded  by 
his  law  business  to  zealous  service  in  the  field  of  religious 
activities  and  the  incidental  aiding  and  uplifting  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  has  full  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  his  exacting  jnofession  and  his  high 
ethical  ideals  make  him  earnest  in  liis  efforts  to  conserve 
through  his  legal  services  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Johnston  claims  the  historic  old  Keystone  State 
of  the  Union  as  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  is  a scion 
of  one  of  the  sterling  old  families  of  that  commonwealth. 
He  was  born  on  the  homestead  farm  in  Indiana  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1876,  his  father 
having  been  a representative  agriculturist  and  stock- 
grower  of  that  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Johnston  is  a 
son  of  Eobert  F.  and  Lena  (Adams)  Johnston,  both 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where' the  former  was  born  in 
1842  and  the  latter  in  1848,  both  having  passed  their 
entire  lives  in  the  Keystone  State. 

David  I.  Johnston  duly  profited  by  the  advantages 
afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  the  little  City  of  In- 
diana, judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  and  there  also 
he  attended  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School.  Prom 


1895  to  1900  he  was  numbered  among  the  successful  and 
popular  teachers  in  the  schools  of  his  native  state  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  service  in  this  capacity  w'as  given 
while  he  was  a student  in  the  normal  school.  In  1900 
Mr.  Johnston  entered  the  law  department  of  the  great 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  this  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1903.  Simultaneously  with  his  reception  of  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan 
bar,  but  in  the  same  year,  however,  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  established  his  residence  at  Oklahoma 
City,  where  he  was  forthwith  admitted  to  the  territorial 
bar  and  also  to  practice  in  the  United  States  courts  of 
Oklahoma.  Here  he  was  associated  in  practice  with  the 
law  firm  of  Shartel,  Keaton  & Wells  until  1906,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  firm,  the  title  of 
which  has  been  Keaton,  Wells  & Johnston  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Shartel,  in  November,  1913.  Mr.  John- 
ston has  been  identified  with  much  important  litigation 
in  the  various  courts  and  has  effectively  demonstrated 
his  ability  as  a versatile  trial  lawyer  and  admirably  for- 
tified counselor.  He  has  continued  to  take  deep  interest 
in  educational  matters  and  in  1913  served  as  a member 
of  the  Oklahoma  state  board  of  education.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Henry  Kendall 
College,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  identified  himself  enthusiastically 
and  completely  with  the  state  of  his  adoption  and  has 
unlimited  confidence  in  its  great  future.  He  has  become 
an  interested  principal  in  many  important  industrial 
enterprises,  including  oil  and  gas  production  in  local 
fields,  and  is  a director  of  several  of  the  corporations 
with  which  he  is  thus  associated.  As  previously  noted, 
lie  has  no  ambition  for  political  office,  nor  has  he  any 
desire  to  enter  the  arena  of  so  called  practical  politics, 
though  he  gives  staunch  allegiance  to  the  republican 
party.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Johnston  has  re- 
ceived the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Eite,  in  which  he  is  affiliated  with  Oklahoma 
Consistory  of  the  Valley  of  Guthrie,  where  he  holds 
membership  also  in  India  Temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  ancient- 
craft  affiliation  is  with  Siloam  Lodge,  No.  276,  Ancient 
Free  & Accepted  Masons,  in  his  home  city.  Mr.  John- 
ston is  an  active  and  popular  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Golf  & Country  Club  and  of  the  Men’s  Dinner  Club 
of  ins  home  city. 

Mr.  Johnston  and  his  wife  are  specially  earnest  and 
zealous  in  their  religious  activities  and  are  influential 
and  valued  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Oklahoma  City.  Since  1904  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  a 
member  of  the  governing  board  of  elders  of  this  church 
and  also  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  He  is  an 
active  and  loyal  worker  in  the  Oklahoma  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  was  for  several  years  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Oklahoma  Sunday 
School  Association.  His  attractive  home,  at  112  West 
Ninth  Street,  with  Mrs.  Johnston  as  its  gracious 
chatelaine,  is  known  for  its  generous  hospitality. 

In  the  year  1903  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Johnston  to  Miss  Winifred  C.  Copley,  daughter  of 
Edward  B.  Copley,  a representative  citizen  and  banker 
at  Decatur,  Van  Buren  County,  Michigan.  The  three 
children  of  this  union  are:  Esther  Elaine,  David  Copley, 
and  Lois  Anita. 

Percival  E.  Magee.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1906,  the 
day  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  signed  the 
bill  authorizing  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as  one  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  this  well  known  young 
attorney  of  Tulsa  became  a resident  of  the  city  that  is 
now  his  home,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  of  the  following 
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year,  -nhich  marked  the  formal  creation  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth, he  was  admitted  to  the  Oklahoma  bar,  after 
having  passed  the  required  examination.  Thereafter  he 
continued  in  the  successful  general  practice  of  law  at 
Tulsa  until  1913,  when  he  assumed  his  present  position 
as  vice  president  and  attorney  of  the  Hill  Oil  & Gas 
Company,  one  of  the  important  corporations  operating 
in  the  oil  fields  of  this  part  of  the  state,  his  attention 
having  since  been  given  largely  to  the  executive  and  legal 
affairs  of  this  company. 

Percival  E.  Magee  was  born  at  Waukon,  Allamakee 
County,  Iowa,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1885,  and  is  a 
son  of  Kev.  John  C.  and  Jane  (Cole)  Magee,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1845,  and  the  latter  in  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  in 
the  same  year.  Of  the  nine  children  Percival  E.  was  the 
eighth  in  order  of  birth,  and  of  the  others  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  are  now  living. 

John  C.  Magee  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  family  removal  from  the  old  Keystone  State  to 
Iowa,  and  his  parents,  David  F.  and  Abigail  (Rankin) 
Magee,  both  likewise  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  became 
early  pioneer  settlers  in  Jones  County,  Iowa,  where  the 
father  reclaimed  and  improved  a farm,  both  he  and  his 
wife  passing  the  residue  of  their  lives  in  the  Hawkeye 
State.  John  C.  Magee  was  afforded  excellent  educational 
advantages,  including  those  of  Lenox  College,  one  of  the 
representative  institutions  of  Iowa,  and  after  having  de- 
voted several  years  to  successful  work  as  a teacher  in 
the  Iowa  schools  he  was  ordained  a clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  With  all  of  consecrated 
zeal  and  much  intellectual  power,  he  served  as  a minister 
in  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  his  church  for  forty 
years,  and  in  1909  he  retired  from  the  active  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  and  his  wife  now  reside  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  they  are  held  in  affectionate  re- 
gard by  all  who  have  come  within  the  compass  of  their 
gracious  influence. 

Percival  E.  Magee  acquired  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  the  period 
of  his  childhood  and  youth  was  passed  at  various  places 
in  Iowa,  as  his  father  was  called  to  different  pastoral 
charges,  in  consonance  with  the  itinerant  system  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  After  a course  in  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College,  at  Cedar  Palls,  he  continued  his  higher 
academic  studies  in  Upper  Iowa  University,  at  Payette. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  one  year  to  teaching  school  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  had  given  close  attention  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  June,  1906,  as  previously  noted,  he 
came  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  here  he  continued  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  and  under  the  effective  preceptorship 
of  his  older  brother,  Carl  C.,  his  admission  to  the  bar  of 
the  new  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma  having  occurred  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1907,  a few  months  prior  to  the  formal 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood.  Mr.  Magee  has 
jiroved  himself  a resourceful  and  successful  trial  lawyer 
and  well  fortified  counselor,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  popular  younger  members  of  the  bar  of  Tulsa 
County.  He  has  not  become  an  aspirant  for  political 
office  but  is  known  as  a staunch  supporter  of  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  for  which  the  republican  party  has  ever 
stood  sponsor. 

In  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Magee  has 
advanced  to  high  degree,  his  York  Rite  affiliations  being 
with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  71,  Ancient  Pree  & Accepted 
Masons;  Tulsa  Chapter,  No.  52,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  and 
Trinity  Commandery,  Knights  Templars.  In  India  Con- 
sistory, No.  2,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  in  the 
City  of  McAlester,  he  has  received  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree, and  at  Tulsa  he  is  affiliated  with  Akdar  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 


Sliriue.  Both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1908,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Magee  to  Miss  Lillian  Green,  who  was 
born  at  West  Union,  Payette  County,  Iowa,  and  they 
have  one  child,  Jane  Ellen. 

Robert  L.  Peebly.  One  of  the  essentially  representa- 
tive farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Peebly 
has  the  distinction  of  being  a pioneer  of  this  favored 
commonwealth  and  his  finely  improved  landed  estate  is 
eligibly  situated  in  Oklahoma  County,  this  homestead 
comprising  240  acres  and  being  situated  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Oklahoma  City,  the  fair  capital  and  metropolis 
of  the  state.  He  has  achieved  jii’ominence  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  successful  stock-raisers  of  Okla- 
homa, and  his  admirable  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  has  become 
celebrated  throughout  the  Southwest  as  well  as  for  being 
the  largest  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Peebly  has  been  one  of 
the  loyal  and  enterprising  citizens  who  have  done  much 
to  further  the  civic  and  industrial  development  and  up- 
building of  the  young  and  vital  state  of  his  adoption, 
and  he  has  represented  Oklahoma  County  as  a member  of 
the  third  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Peebly  claims  Nebraska  as  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1865,  his  parents,  E.  C.  and  Sarah 
J.  (McMahan)  Peebly,  both  natives  of  Missouri,  having 
been  numbered  among  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Nebraska, 
where  the  father  became  a successful  farmer  and  stock- 
grower.  He  and  his  wife,  now  venerable  in  years,  reside 
upon  their  attractive  homestead  farm  near  that  of  their 
son  Robert  L.,  in  Oklahoma  County,  to  which  state  they 
removed  in  the  territorial  days. 

After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  Robert  L.  Peebly  sup- 
jfiemented  this  discipline  by  a course  in  the  .Nebraska 
State  Normal  School  at  Peiu,  Nebraska.  Eor  five  years 
thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business 
in  Nebraska,  and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  he  was 
found  employed  as  a commercial  traveling  salesman.  In 
1893  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory,  having  “made  the 
run’’  at  the  opening  of  the  famous  Cherokee  Strip  and 
having  selected  a homestead  seven  miles  north  of  Perry, 
the  present  judicial  center  of  Noble  County.  He  never 
made  settlement  on  this  claim,  however,  and  later  leased 
a tract  of  school  land  near  Oklahoma  City.  In  Oklahoma 
County  he  eventually  purchased  several  tracts  of  land, 
and,  as  previously  indicated,  his  present  homestead  com- 
prises 240  acres,  the  same  constituting  one  of  the  best 
improved  and  most  valuable  places  in  the  county.  He 
has  given  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  best 
grades  of  live  stock,  and  in  the  developing  of  his  splendid 
herd  of  best  bred  .Tersey  cattle  he  has  availed  himself  of 
selection  of  the  best  types  offered  at  sales  in  other  states 
of  the  Union.  At  the  Oklahoma  State  Pair  in  1914  his 
Jersey  bull  took  the  grand  premium,  and  in  all  exhibi- 
tions held  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Association  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  to  the  present  he  has  main- 
tained leadership  in  the  winning  of  premiums  on  regis- 
tered cattle,  swine  and  chickens,  his  attention  having 
been  given  definitely  to  the  raising  of  Berkshire  swine 
and  White  Leghorn  chickens,  and  his  reputation  in  these 
lines  of  enterprise  being  on  a parity  with  that  which  he 
holds  as  a breeder  of  fine  Jersey  cattle.  At  six  out  of 
nine  exhibitions  held  by  the  state  fair  association  he  has 
taken  the  srrand  premium  on  Jersey  bulls,  and  in  1914  he 
had  the  distinction  of  winning  the  highest  premium 
o'ftered  by  the  American  .Tersey  Cattle  Club.  At  the 
Oklahoma  State  Fair  exhibits  he  has  won  his  live-stock 
premiums  in  competition  with  the  fine  exhibits  brought 
here  from  other  states.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
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careful  and  progressive  activities  havo  had  much  in- 
fluence in  raising  the  standard  of  the  live-stock  industry 
in  Oklahoma,  and  within  recent  years  he  has  expanded 
the  scope  of  his  operations  by  the  extensive  propaga- 
tion of  fruits,  forty  acres  of  his  farm  being  given  to  the 
raising  of  Elberta  peaches,  his  orchard  being  given  the 
best  scientific  care  and  showing  large  and  profitable  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Feebly  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  stock- 
holders of  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair  Association  and  has 
done  much  to  promote  its  interests  and  to  make  it  an 
effective  exponent  of  the  resources  and  development  of 
the  state.  He  is  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Dairy- 
men’s  Association  and  of  the  Oklahoma  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  besides  holding  membership  in  the  Southwestern 
Cattle  Breeders’  Association,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  he  is  a member  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Educational  & Co-operative  Associa- 
tion; the  Farmers’  Institute  of  Oklahoma  County;  and 
the  Oklahoma  Anti  Horse  Thief  Association.  With  char- 
acteristic liberality  and  civic  loyalty,  Mr.  Feebly  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  foster  the  establishing  and 
effective  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  minor 
schools  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  some  of  these  institutions 
he  has  sold  blooded  stock  from  his,  fine  farm. 

In  politics  Mr.  Feebly  pays  unfaltering  allegiance  to 
the  democratic  party  and  that  he  has  been  prominent 
and  influential  in  its  activities  in  Oklahoma  needs  no 
further  voucher  than  the  statement  that  for  twelve  years 
he  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of 
Oklahoma  County  and  that  for  five  years  of  this  period 
he  was  chairman  of  the  same,  besides  which  he  has  served 
also  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. He  has  held  various  township  and  school  district 
offices  and  has  been  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature  since 
the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood.  In  the  Third 
Legislature  Mr.  Feebly  was  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  General  Agriculture,  and  as  a member  of  this 
committee  was  the  author  of  and  ably  championed  to 
enactment  the  bill  making  imprisonment  for  a term  of 
five  years  the  minimum  penalty  for  horse-stealing,  a meas- 
ure that  has  undoubtedly  reduced  by  seventy-five  per  cent 
such  misdemeanors  in  the  state.  The  same  committee 
prepared  the  pure-feed  bill  that  was  passed  at  the  same 
legislative  session,  this  measure  having  resulted  in  great 
saving  to  the  farmers  of  the  state,  as  its  provisions 
require  that  different  varieties  of  stock  feed  be  so  labeled 
that  the  purchaser  may  know  the  amount  and  constituency 
of  the  same.  In  the  Fifth  Legislature,  that  of  1915,  Mr. 
Feebly  was  again  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
General  Agriculture  and  again  proved  his  aggressiveness 
and  matxirity  of  jixdgraent  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturists  and  stock-growers  of  the 
state.  In  this  Legislature  he  was  assigned  also  to  mem- 
bership on  the  following  named  committees  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives ; Congressional  Redistricting,  Fublic 
Buildings,  Fublic  Health,  and  Fure  Food  and  Drugs.  He 
was  the  author  of  a bill  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
school  children  and  their  pro  rata  part  of  the  school 
funds  from  one  district  to  another,  this  valuable  measure 
making  it  possible  for  school  children  in  rural  districts  to 
obtain  high-school  adx'antages  without  additional  cost. 
At  this  session  Mr.  Feebly  also  formulated  and  intro- 
duced a bill  defining  poultry-stealing  as  a felony,  and 
as  enacted  this  measure  has  proved  a great  protection  to 
poultry-breeders.  As  a legislator  Mr.  Feebly  has  stood 
firmly  for  the  economical  administrations  of  the  various 
departments  of  government  in  the  state  and  as  the  advo- 
cate of  progressive  policies.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  County  Fruit 


Growers’  Association.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

In  Oklahoma  County  the  year  1898  recorded  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Feebly  to  Miss  Anna  Lewis,  who  is  a lineal 
descendant  of  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feebly  have 
two  children,  James  Sterling,  who  was  born  in  1899, 
and  Edmund  Eugene,  who  was  born  in  1903. 

William  Mosley,  Jr.  One  of  the  progressive  young 
bankers  and  business  men  of  Oklahoma,  William  Mosley, 
Jr.,  is  cashier  of  the  Feople’s  Bank  of  Hickory.  His 
father  William  Mosley,  Sr.,  is  vice  president  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  the  president  is  A.  G.  Adams,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Ada.  The  bank 
is  capitalized  at  $10,000  and  has  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  01  $7,500.  The  bank  was  established  in  1904,  and 
in  1908  became  a state  bank.  A building  was  con- 
structed for  its  use  in  1907,  but  was  burned  in  1909, 
and  the  present  bank  building  on  Jefferson  Street 
was  erected  in  1911. 

Born  in  Troy,  Mississippi,  August  5,  1887,  William 
Mosley,  Jr.,  is  a son  of  William  and  Mollie  (Garrett) 
Mosley.  His  father  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1854,  and  his  mother  near  Troy,  Mississippi, 
in  1855.  The  Mosleys  were  Scoteh-Irish  people  who  set- 
tled in  Tennessee  in  very  early  times.  William,  Sr.,  was 
reared  in  the  vicinity  of  Okolona,  Mississippi,  and  after 
his  marriage  moved  to  Troy,  a place  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  Okolona.  In  October,  1887,  he  went  to  Love 
Station,  twenty  miles  below  Memphis,  and  in  1891  to 
Houston,  Mississippi.  In  1900  he  came  to  Davis,  Okla- 
homa, and  in  the  same  year  moved  to  Hickory,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  pioneer  merchants.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  While  living  at  Houston,  Mississippi,  he 
served  as  town  marshal  and  for  four  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  school  board  at  Hickory.  He  is  a demo- 
crat, a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  His  children  are;  Pearl,  wife  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Mc- 
Neil of  Swifttown,  Mississippi;  Zach  T.,  who  is  a part- 
ner with  his  father  in  business  at  Hickory;  Wade  H., 
a partner  in  the  same  business;  William,  Jr.;  and  Annie, 
bookkeeper  for  the  mercantile  firm  of  Mosleys. , 

The  early  education  of  Mr.  Mosley  was  acquired  in 
the  common  schools  at  Houston  and  the  high  school  at 
Okolona  from  which  he  graduated  in  1903.  For  two 
years  he  attended  college  at  Paris,  Texas,  and  in  1905, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  found  a position  as  clerk  in  the 
store  of  his  unde  J.  B.  Mosley  at  Hickory,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, for  two  years.  Then  in  association  with  his 
father,  and  his  two  brothers  Zach  and  Wade,  he  bought 
out  the  general  store  of  J.  B.  Mosley  and  the  business 
has  since  been  continued  by  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  1906  William  Mosley,  Jr.,  left  the  firm  and 
went  to  Draughon’s  Business  College  at  Denison,  Texas, 
and  finishing  the  course  was 'bookkeeper  for  the  Mosley 
mercantile  house  until  February,  1913.  He  then  bought 
an  interest  in  the  People’s  Bank  of  Hickory,  and  has 
since  been  not  only  cashier  but  active  manager  in  full 
charge  of  the  institution. 

In  politics  he  is  a democrat,  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Bankers 
Association,  and  is  affiliated  with  Camp  No.  236,  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  at  Hickory. 

On  December  1,  1910,  at  Hickory,  he  married  Miss 
Cora  Lee  Mitchell,  daughter  of  J.  P.  Mitchell,  a farmer 
at  Hickory.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children ; 
Jack,  born  January  27,  1912;  and  Malcolm,  born  No- 
vember 6,  1913. 
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George  Frederick  Newell.  That  Oklahoma  as  a 
wliole  has  made  a wonderful  progress  in  educational 
development  since  statehood  is  due  not  only  to  the  more 
systematic  organization  introduced  by  a state  govern- 
ment and  by  the  command  of  greater  resources  and 
increase  of  population,  but  also  by  the  presence  in  the 
state  of  many  high-minded  and  efficient  school  adminis- 
trators. One  among  these  that  deserves  special  mention 
is  George  Frederick  Newell,  who  has  recently  retired 
from  four  years  of  service  as  county  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Grady  County. 

Mr.  Newell  was  eminently  successful  in  carrying  out 
many  of  his  ideals  in  organizing  and  effecting  the  schools 
under  his  supervision.  One  direction  of  his  effort  was 
toward  beautifying  the  school  grounds  and  buildings 
and  he  also  labored  earnestly  to  increase  the  school 
spirit,  not  only  among  the  scholastic  population,  but  also 
ainong  the  patrons,  working  to  change  the  latter  from  a 
])assive  to  a vital  attitude  toward  school  affairs.  He  did 
much  to  stimulate  interest  in  school  work  by  organizing 
athletics  and  also  introducing  literary  and  other  com- 
petitive features,  such  as  debates  and  athletic  and 
scholastic  contests  among  the  different  school  districts. 
He  also  accomplished  considerable  consolidation,  and  left 
the  county  with  twelve  high  schools  outside  the  City  of 
Chickasha.  Thus  practically  every  family  in  the  county 
has  convenient  access  to  a graded  and  efficient  high 
school.  Credit  must  be  given  him  also  for  introducing 
the  physical  inspection  of  children.  Each  year  during 
his  superintendence  he  caused  to  be  examined  between 
10,000  and  12,000  children.  In  this  work  he  was  prop- 
erly a pioneer,  since  he  had  introduced  the  method  two 
years  before  the  State  Legislature  enacted  a law  which 
made  j’hysical  inspection  a regular  part  of  school  activi- 
ties. As  a result  of  the  examinations  thus  conducted 
it  became  possible  for  those  in  charge  of  the  graded 
county  schools  to  classify  the  students  both  with  respect 
to  mental  and  physical  attainments,  and  in  hundreds  of 
cases  the  attention  of  parents  was  directed  to  physical 
ailments,  resulting  in  defective  eyes,  ears  and  other 
organs,  and  from  this  has  come  about  noteworthy 
improvements  in  the  general  efficiency  of  the  scholars, 
permitting  a generally  higher  standard  of  school  work 
to  be  done. 

George  Frederick  Newell  has  done  most  of  his  educa- 
tional work  in  Oklahoma,  but  is  a native  of  Illinois,  born 
near  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  County,  January  2,  1884. 
His  parents  were  Andrew  Jackson  and  Edith  (Weather- 
ford) Newell.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Eastern 
Ohio,  and  his  father  became  an  Illinois  farmer.  Andrew 
.1.  Newell  died  in  1898,  and  the  mother  passed  away  in 
188.5,  when  George  F.  was  seventeen  months  old. 

His  education,  begun  in  the  Illinois  public  schools, 
was  completed  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale.  He  was  fourteen  years  old  when 
his  father  died  in  1898,  and  this  threw  upon  him  the 
responsibilities  of  taking  care  of  the  farm,  and  he  had 
other  duties  which  interfered  with  the  regular  pursuit  of 
Ms  school  curriculum.  Thus  it  was  not  until  1906  that 
he  was  in  a position  to  take  up  his  chosen  profession  as 
an  educator.  During  1906-07  he  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Gallatin  County,  and  in  1908  came  to  Oklahoma.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  took  charge  of  the  Ninnekah 
schools  in  Grady  County,  and  by  his  work  there  and 
among  the  teachers  ’ organizations  soon  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  unusually  forceful  teacher  and  executive.  In 
November,  1910,  Mr.  Newell  was  elected  county  school 
superintendent  of  Grady  County  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  January  1,  1911.  His  term  expired 
July  1,  1915.  Mr.  Newell  has  done  much  work  as  a 
teacher  and  conductor  of  summer  normal  schools  in 


Oklahoma.  During  his  residence  in  Gallatin  Comity, 
Illinois,  he  was  a member  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard: 
for  several  years,  and  was  color  guard  of  his  company. 

Mr.  Newell  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  * 
affiliates  with  Chickasha  Lodge  No.  44,  Independent  [ 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  Washita  Valley  Lodge  No.  143  « 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias;  and  Chickasha  Lodge  No.  I 
755,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Mr., 
Newell  on  the  paternal  side  is  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  } 
while  Ms  mother  was  of  German  and  English  stock.  One  I 
of  his  iincles  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  while  j 
serving  in  the  Union  army.  Mr.  Newell  was  married  in 
Chickasha  in  1911  to  Miss  Anna  Hill,  daughter  of  J.  T. 
and  Susan  Hill,  of  South  Carolina.  Her  father  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and  served  throughout  that  con- 
flict with  the  South  Carolina  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  finally  came  to  Oklahoma,  and  for  a number 
of  years  was  well  known  in  Grady  County,  where  he 
served  as  register  of  deeds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell,  who 
reside  at  1801  South  Seventh  Street  in  Chickasha,  have 
had  two  children:  Mary  Jane  and  Virginia  Ann  Newell, 

but  the  last  named  is  deceased. 

Edward  E.  Heyl.  The  present  county  attorney  of 
Washington  County  became  a member  of  the  bar  of 
Indian  Territory  in  1904,  and  he  established  his  home 
at  Ramona,  Washington  County,  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  there  continuing  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  until  his  election  to  his  present  office,  in  the 
autumn  of  1914,  his  assumption  of  the  position  of  county 
attorney  being  marked  by  his  removal  to  the  City  of 
Bartlesville,  the  .iudicial  center  of  the  county.  With  a 
well  proved  reputation  for  ability,  close  application  and 
high  ideals  as  pertaining  to  the  work  of  his  profession, 
Mr.  Heyl  had  gained  the  distinctive  success  and  prestige 
that  marked  him  as  specially  eligible  for  the  office  in 
which  he  at  the  present  time  is  giving  a most  effective 
administration  and  justifying  the  popular  choice. 

Mr.  Heyl  was  born  at  Hecker,  Monroe  County,  Illinois, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1875,  and  is  a son  of  William  and 
Lena  (Wagner)  Heyl,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
the  same  house  as  was  his  son,  subject  of  this  review, 
and  his  wife  having  been  born  in  Saxony,  Germany, 
whence  she  accomijanied  her  parents  to  America  when 
she  was  a child,  the  family  home  being  established  in 
Illinois,  where  she  was  reared  and  educated  and  where 
her  marriage  was  solemnized,  she  having  been  forty-three 
years  of  age  when  she  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal. 
William  Heyl,  who  was  born  September  20,  1838,  was 
reared  to  manhood  in  Monroe  County,  Illinois,  and  there 
was  actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  agricultural 
])ursuits  for  many  years.  He  is  still  a resident  of  that 
county,  is  living  retired  from  the  active  labors  and 
responsibilities  that  so  long  marked  his  course,  and  is 
one  of  the  venerable  and  honored  pioneer  citizens  of  his 
native  state,  where  his  father,  Christopher  Heyl,  a native 
of  Germany,  settled  in  an  early  day,  there  passing  the 
residue  of  his  life  and  being  a pioneer  farmer  who  did 
Ms  part  in  the  industrial  and  civic  development  of 
Illinois.  He  whose  name  initiates  this  article  is  a mem- 
ber of  a family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  living 
except  two  who  died  in  infancy. 

The  invigorating  discipline  of  the  home  farm  com- 
passed the  formative  period  in  the  life  of  Edward  E. 
Heyl,  and  he  made  good  use  of  the  advantages  afforded 
him  in  the  excellent  schools  of  his  native  state.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  there  began  his  service  as  a 
teacher  in  the  district  schools,  and  he  devoted  eight  years 
to  successful  work  as  a representative  of  the  pedagogic 
profession.  In  consonance  with  his  ambition  and  well 
formulated  plans,  he  entered,  in  September,  1902,  the 
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St.  Louis  Law  School,  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  in  this  institution  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1904. 
After  tlms  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
the  young  disciple  of  Kent  and  Blaekstone  passed  the 
ensuing  summer  in  the  office  of  the  state’s  attorney  of 
Rosebud  County,  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1904  he  came  to  Indian  Territory,  his  liome  having  been 
establislied  at  Ramona,  in  the  present  County  of  Wash- 
ington, in  April  of  the  following  year.  A few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  the  village  he  was  appointed  village 
attorney,  and  he  there  continued  in  successful  practice 
until  December  28,  1914,  when  he  removed  to  Bartles- 
ville, after  his  election  to  the  office  of  county  attorney, 
to  which  he  has  smee  given  his  undivided  time  and 
attention.  While  a resident  of  Ramona  Mr.  Heyl  served 
as  a director  of  School  District  No.  16,  and  within  his 
tenure  of  this  position  the  present  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial school  building  was  erected,  at  an  expenditure 
of  $65,000.  In  March,  1911,  Mr.  Heyl  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  Ramona,  and  he  resigned  this  office  when 
he  became  candidate  for  that  of  county  attorne\%  in  the 
fall  of  1914.  He  has  been  a stalwart  and  influential 
lepresentative  of  the  republican  party  in  Washington 
County  and  served  as  a member  of  its  precinct  committee 
until  his  appointment  as  postmaster.  Mr.  Heyl  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  for 
twenty  years,  and  has  filled  the  various  official  chairs  in 
the  same,  as  has  he  also  in  his  lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  both  he  and  his  wife  being  now 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bartles- 
\ ille.  • 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1905,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Heyl  to  Miss  Ora  May  Druse,  who  was 
born  near  Kahoka,  Missouri,  and  who  is  a daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Alida  Druse.  They  have  one  child,  Frnest 
William. 

William  Blake.  An  alert  and  broad  member  of  his 
profession  and  a keen  and  farsighted  business  man,  W’il- 
liam  Blake,  of  the  firm  of  Dillard  & Blake,  of  Tulsa, 
possesses  in  generous  measure  those  qualities  which  are 
necessary  in  the  makeup  of  the  successful  corporation 
lawyer.  He  has  won  success  in  this  difficult  department 
of  the  law,  in  which  vigor  of  professional  treatment, 
fertility  of  resource,  hard  fact  and  solid  logic,  are  relied 
upon,  and  since  locating  at  Tulsa,  in  1912,  has  been 
identified  with  a number  of  important  cases. 

Mr.  Blake  was  born  in  Ottawa  County,  Illinois,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Harvey  and  Mary  (Jeffer- 
ers)  Blake.  Harvey  Blake  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1820,  and  became  a pioneer  resident  of  the  farming 
district  of  Ottawa  County,  Illinois,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  later  removing 
to  Western  Kansas,  where  he  was  associated  with  the 
cattle  business  on  the  old  open  range.  He  died  in  1880, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Mr.  Blake  was  a democrat  in 
politics.  Mrs.  Blake  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  Of  the  thirteen  children 
in  the  family,  William  was  the  twelfth  in  order  of  birth 
and  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

The  early  education  of  William  Blake  was  secured  in 
the  academy  conducted  by  his  brother,  Harvey  Blake,  at 
St.  Johns,  Kansas,  and  subsequently  he  pursued  a course 
in  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School,  now  the  Northern 
University  of  Indiana.  He  was  twenty-three  years  of 
age  when  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  for  three  years  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  C.  T.  Atkinson,  at 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  and  in  1883  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  His  professional  work  was  commenced  at 
Arkansas  City,  where  he  remained  until  1903,  then  com- 
ing to  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  which  was  his  field  of  prac- 
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tice  until  1912,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Tulsa.  On 
March  1st  of  that  year  he  associated  himself  with 
Francis  B.  Dillard,  under  the  firm  style  of  Dillard  & 
Blake,  and  this  concern  has  since  continued,  with  offices 
at  No.  301  Central  National  Bank  Building.  While  the 
firm  has  carried  on  a general  practice,  it  has  specialized 
in  the  field  of  corporation  law,  a field  in  which  is  de- 
manded not  only  the  possession  of  unusual  ability,  but 
strenuous,  continuous  and  intense  application  and  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Blake  is  a republican,  but  the  continually 
growing  duties  of  his  profession  have  made  it  impera- 
tive that  he  give  all  his  attention  thereto,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  participation  in  public  affairs,  save  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen. 

In  1903  Mr.  Blake  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Louise  Farnsworth,  a native  of  Colorado. 

James  A.  Young,  M.  D.  In  considering  the  career 
and  character  of  Dr.  James  A.  Young,  the  impartial 
observer  will  be  disposed  to  rank  him  not  only  among 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Oklahoma  med- 
ical fraternity,  but  as  one  who  is  entitled  to  great  con- 
sideration for  the  signal  -services  he  has  rendered  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  worthy  motives  which  have 
impelled  him  through  a long  and  busy  life,  the  skill 
which  he  has  brought  to  a difficult  profession,  and  the 
profundity  of  his  knowledge  and  aptness  in  imparting 
instruction,  combined  with  his  earnest  and  untiring 
efforts  to  further  the  cause  of  education,  all  stamp  him 
as  a man  of  unusual  attainments  and  of  great  public 
spirit. 

Doctor  Young  was  born  January  28,  1863,  at  Yellville, 
Marion  County,  Arkansas,  and  is  a son  of  Allen  A.  and 
Sarah  Jane  (Abee)  Young.  His  father,  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee, removed  to  Arkansas  in  1858,  and  there  engaged 
in  farming  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  saw  some  active 
service.  When  his  term  of  enlistment  expired  he  re- 
turned to  his  farm  and  continued  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits during  the  remainder  of  his  active  life.  Mrs.  Young 
was  of  Dutch  descent. 

James  A.  Young  was  given  good  educational  advan- 
tages in  his  youth,  starting  in  the  district  schools  of 
Marion  County,  Arkansas.  Subsequently,  he  went  to  the 
Academy  of  La  Crosse,  Arkansas,  and  then  entered  upon 
his  medical  studies  at  the  Memphis  Hospital  College, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1891,  with  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  at  once  opened  an  office  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Yellville,  but  after  two  years  removed  to  James- 
town, Arkansas,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  In 
1898,  seeking  a wider  and  more  prolific  field,  he  removed 
to  Paul’s  Valley,  Indian  Territory,  and  there  his  real 
career  began.  A pioneer  of  that  city,  in  the  years 
that  followed  he  became  probably  its  foremost  citizen,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  accomplishing  achievements  for  his 
community  was  concerned,  and  few  men  had  a better 
record  for  citizenship  and  efficient  public  service.  A stal- 
wart democrat,  he  was  the  second  mayor  of  Paul’s  Valley 
and  the  first  one  elected  on  party  lines,  and  in  that  office 
served  two  terms,  1900  and  1901,  his  administrations 
being  characterized  by  advancement  and  improvement 
in  municipal  affairs  and  along  civic  lines!  He  was  also 
a member  of  the  city  council  during  nearly  the  entire 
period  of  his  residence  at  Paul’s  Valley.  One  of  the 
acts  that  stamped  him  as  a man  of  particular  public 
spirit  was  his  signing,  with  other  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, a note  for  $500  to  take  care  of  the  small-pox  epidemic 
in  1900.  He  was  hlso  a prominent  man  of  business  at 
Paul’s  Vallejq  but  it  was  probably  his  work  along  educa- 
tional lines  that  brought  him  most  favorably  before  the 
public.  In  1899,  with  a few  others,  he  gave  a joint  note 
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to  raise  funds  to  continue  the  public  school  at  Paul's 
Valley,  and  graduated  the  first  pupil  in  the  city.  He  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  education  for  six  years,  or 
from  1902  to  1907,  inclusive,  and  president  of  that  body 
in  1902  and  1903. 

In  March,  1911,  Doctor  Young  moved  to  Oklahoma 
City  to  continue  his  practice,  and  here  he  has  continued 
actively  engaged  in  educational  work,  having  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  education  since  1912.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  success  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
in  the  elections  of  November,  1914,  was  chosen  represen- 
tative of  the  Fifth  District  for  the  two-year  term  from 
January,  1915,  until  .Tanuary,  1917.  He  has  continued  as 
an  active  member  of  his  profession,  has  built  up  a large 
and  representative  practice,  and  is  highly  regarded  in 
the  ranks  of  his  calling  and  among  his  fellow-members  in 
the  Oklahoma  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Okla- 
homa State  Medical  Society.  Fraternally,  he  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Mason,  belonging  to  Valley  Lodge  No.  6, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Paul’s  Valley;  Paul  Valley  Chapter 
No.  31,  E.  A.  M.,  and  Oklahoma  Consistory  No.  2,  of 
Guthrie,  and  has  taken  all  the  Scottish  Eite  degrees. 
With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

In  1885,  Doctor  Young  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Fannie  L.  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  C.  N.  Wilson, 
of  Yellville,  Arkansas,  and  five  children  have  come  to 
them:  Dortch;  Madge,  who  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Ken- 
dell,  of  Paul’s  Valley;  and  Macbeth,  Ealph  and  Clyde, 
living  at  home.  The  family  residence  is  at  No.  907  North 
Fh'ancis  Street. 

Otto  Orr.  The  educational  commission  appointed 
in  1915  by  State  Supt.  Eobert  H.  Wilson  to  make  a 
systematic  and  thorough  study  of  rural  conditions,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  illiteracy,  found  its  work 
enthusiastically  welcomed  in  a majority  of  communi- 
ties of  former  Indian  Territory.  The  interest  mani- 
fested by  a local  teacher  became  a sign  of  his  progres- 
siveness in  his  profession,  apd  some  of  these  educators 
exhibited  unusual  talent  in  their  activities  leading  to 
educational  reform. 

Otto  Orr,  at  Kemp  City,  received  his  commission 
for  the  work  and  set  about  it  in  the  fall  of  1915  with 
enthusiasm,  preparing  to  initiate  evei’y  facility  of  re- 
form suggested  in  the  commission’s  program,  even 
to  the  organization  of  moonlight  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  illiterate  adults  of  the  community.  He  also  opened 
the  study  of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  in  his 
school  and  encouraged  the  work  of  the  county  farm 
demonstration  agent  in  the  organization  of  boys’  and 
girls’  agricultural  clubs  and  preparing  exhibits  for 
coiinty  and  state  farms. 

Mr.  Orr  was  born  at  Alicia,  Arkansas,  in  1895,  and 
is  a son  of  Louis  S.  and  Georgia  (Cox)  Orr,  both  of 
whom  died  when  he  was  small,  leaving  him  to  be  reared 
in  the  home  of  and  educated  by  an  uncle.  In  the  family 
there  was  one  other  son  and  four  daughters : .1.  J.,  who 
is  a concrete  contractor  at  E'oberts,  Wisconsin ; Mrs. 
Cliarles  Snedeker,  who  is  the  wife  of  a farmer  at  Alicia, 
Arkansas;  Mrs.  Lelia  Davenport,  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
merchant  at  Alicia;  Mrs.  Audra  Green,  who  is  the  wife 
of  a railway  engineer  of  Little  Eock,  Arkansas;  and 
Miss  Eunice,  who  is  a school  girl  at  Alicia. 

Otto  Orr  was  first  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum  at 
Batesville,  Arkansas,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  but,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  his  treatment,  he  soon  left 
with  other  boys  and  made  his  way  on  foot  to  the  home 
of  his  uncle,  a distance  of  seventy  miles.  His  public 
school  education  was  acquired  in  the  institutions  of 
Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Oklahoma,  being  completed  with 


two  years  of  high  school  at  Hugo,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
]uei)ared  himself  for  teaching.  He  taught  his  first  , 
school  near  Swank,  Choctaw  County,  Oklahoma,  at  the  i 
age  of  sixteen  years  and  remained  there  for  a second  | 
year.  Eecoguized  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a thor-  Ij- 
ough,  capable  and  progressive  educator,  he  was  elected  ' 
principal  of  the  Kemp  City  School,  an  office  which  he  j 
has  retained  to  the  present  time,  being  a general  fa-  , 
vorite  with  teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  as  well  as  the  I. 
community  in  general,  the  people  appreciating  his  ef-  ' 
forts  in  behalf  of  a higher  standard  of  education.  The 
Town  of  Kemp  City  is  two  miles  from  the  old  Town 
of  Kemp  and  two  miles  from  the  old  Bloomfield  Acad- 
emy, w'here  the  postoffice  of  Hendrix  was  first  estab- 
lished, although  it  has  since  a few  years  ago  been  moved 
to  Kemp  City. 

Mr.  Orr  is  a member  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  "Vi’ood- 
men  of  the  'World  and  of  the  Bryan  County  Teachers 
Association.  He  is  unmarried. 

Leon  L.  Cole,  M.  D.  Though  a young  state,  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  Oklahoma  is  noted  for  the  excellent 
attainments  and  high  character  of  its  members,  and  in 
the  ranks  of  active  practitioners  are  men  whose  ability 
classes  them  among  the  best  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  West.  One  of  the  men  who  have  given  dis- 
tinction to  the  profession  as  a specialist  is  Doctor  Cole 
of  Lawton,  who  though  classified  as  a general  physician 
and  surgeon,  is  primarily  a specialist  in  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  the  demands  upon  his  pro- 
fessional service  have  become  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  confine  his  attention  to  special  and  chronic  cases. 
Doctor  Cole  is  treasurer  of  the  Oklahoma  Association 
of  Orificial  Surgeons,  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Physio- 
Therapeutic  Association,  a member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Orificial  Surgeons,  and  vice  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Leon  L.  Cole  was  born  in  Independence,  Virginia, 
April  18,  1870.  The  Cole  family  came  from  England 
prior  to  the  Eevolution  and  settled  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
Isaiah  Cole,  his  father,  was  born  in  Grayson  County, 
Virginia,  in  1845.  He  lived  at  Independence  for  several 
years  and  subsequently  removed  to  Carsonville,  Virginia, 
in  which  neighborhood  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a 
farmer.  He  is  a hiember  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  a 
stanch  democrat.  During  the  war  between  the  states  he 
was  in  the  Confederate  army  from  almost  the  opening 
of  hostilities,  and  in  one  battle  received  a severe  wound 
through  the  thigh  which  kept  him  in  hospital  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  war.  He  married  Nannie 
Brown,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1847  and  died  at 
Carsonville  in  1914.  Their  children  were:  William, 

who  was  a teacher  and  farmer  and  died  of  pneumonia 
at  Fries,  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five;  Dr.  Leon 
L. ; Kosa,  deceased  wife  of  William  Warrick,  a farmer 
at  Carsonville;  Lenora,  wife  of  Miles  King;  Minnie, 
wife  of  William  .1.  Bartlett,  farmers  at  Carsonville. 

Doctor  Cole  spent  his  youth  on  a Virginia  farm.  He 
attended  public  school  at  Independence,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  1887.  He  taught  school  a few  years 
and  was  bookkeeper  for  a large  firm  at  Allisonia,  Vir- 
ginia, for  some  time.  He  was  also  postmaster  at  Alli- 
sonia, Virginia,  at  one  time.  He  early  formed  a deter- 
mination to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  and  took  his 
first  course  in  the  Tennessee  Medical  College  at  Knox- 
ville. March  13,  1894,  he  graduated  M.  D.  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  university  at  Louisville,  and 
in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  almost  as  constant  a 
student  as  a practitioner.  He  took  post-graduate  work 
at  the  National  College  of  Electro-Therapeutics  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  Master  of 
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Electro-Therapeutics.  Other  post-graduate  work  has 
been  done  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Electro-Therapeutics, 
for  two  terms,  and  he  has  a certificate  of  proficiency 
from  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  College  of  Chicago. 

After  his  graduation  in  189-t  his  first  year  in  practice 
was  spent  at  Stevens  Creek,  Virginia,  then  one  year  at 
Friendsville,  Tennessee,  followed  by  three  years  more  at 
Stevens  Creek.  Doctor  Cole  was  located  at  Millerstown, 
Kentucky,  until  the  fall  of  1908,  since  which  date  he  has 
practiced  at  Lawton,  doing  otfice  work  exclusively.  He 
now  specializes  in  chronic  diseases,  with  emphasis  on 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  cases,  and  has  a special 
reputation  over  Southwestern  Oklahoma  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  also  uses  electro- 
therapeutics in  his  practice.  His  offices  are  as  com- 
pletely equipped  as  the  most  modern  sanitariums. 

Doctor  Cole  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  a Mason,  having  taken  the  Eoyal  Arch 
degree.  He  served  as  master  of  his  lodge  at  Millerstown, 
Kentucky,  three  terms.  He  is  a member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  Woodmen  of  the  World;  Wood- 
men Circle;  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Secruity  and  United 
Benevolent  Association.  In  a business  way  he  is  a 
director  in  the  Bank  of  Clarkson  in  Kentucky. 

In  December,  1901,  Doctor  Cole  was  married  at  Mil- 
lerstown, Kentucky,  to  Miss  Efifie  Waters,  daughter  of 
.lohn  and  Marian  Waters.  Her  mother  is  still  living, 
with  residence  at  Millerstown,  where  John  Waters  was 
a merchant  and  postmaster.  Doctor  Cole  and  wife  have 
six  children:  Pauline,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight 

years;  Mabel,  attending  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Law- 
ton  public  schools;  Leon  L.,  Jr.,  Hazel,  and  Hattie  Lee, 
aU  in  the  public  schools,  and  a son  who  was  born  on 
December  22,  1915. 

, Malcolm  E.  Rosser,  now  engaged  in  active  practice 
as  one  of  the  reiJresentative  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
City  of  Muskogee,  not  only  has  the  distinction  of  having 
served  as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Commission 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  but  is  also  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  representatives  of  his  profession  in 
the  state. 

Malcolm  Edward  Rosser  was  born  on  the  parental 
homestead  farm  near  Fayetteville,  Washington  County, 
Arkansas,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was  January  16, 
1870.  He  is  a son  of  William  E.  and  Virginia  Frances 
(Hudson)  Rosser,_  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Campbell  County,  Virginia,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Mississippi:  she  still  survives  her 
honored  husband  and  maintains  her  home  in  Washington 
County,  Arkansas. 

William  E.  Rosser  was  a scion  of  an  old  and  influen- 
tial Virginia  family  and  his  father,  Colonel  Rosser,  was 
a prosperous  planter  in  the  Old  Dominion  State,  besides 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  Virginia  militia  and  as  high 
sheriff  of  his  county.  About  the  year  1850  Colonel 
Rosser  i-emoved  with  his  family  to  Texas,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war  he  established  his  residence  in 
Washington  County,  Arkansas,  where  he  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life.  William  E.  Rosser  was  a boy  at  the  time 
of  the  family  removal  to  Texas,  and  thus  he  was  reared 
and  educated  under  the  conditions  and  influences  that 
obtained  during  the  pioneer  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  He  was  an  ambitious  student  and 
eventually  became  a man  of  high  scholastic  attainments. 
When  the  Civil  war  began  he  tendered  his  aid  in  defense 
of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  and  he  served  as  a val- 
iant soldier  during  virtually  the  entire  period  of  the  great 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South.  He  took  part 
in  numerous  engagements  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  as 
a member  of  a Texas  regiment,  and  in  one  engagement 
was  severely  wounded.  While  recuperating  from  the  in- 


jury thus  received  he  sojourned  in  Washington  County, 
Arkansas,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  largely 
through  his  persuasion  that  his  father  and  other  members 
of  the  family  established  their  home  in  that  county. 
William  E.  Rosser  became  an  agriculturist  and  stock- 
grower  in  Washington  County,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  career  he  followed  the  pedagogic  pro- 
fession, in  which  connection  he  was  long  a successful  and 
popular  teacher  in  the  schools  of  (Washington  County; 
Arkansas,  the  while  he  gave  also  a general  supervision  to 
his  farm.  He  was  a teacher  for  more  than  forty  years 
and  his  death  occurred  on  his  old  homestead  in  Wash- 
ington County,  in  1914,  at  which  time  he  was  seventy 
years  of  age. 

The  early  educational  discipline  of  Malcolm  E.  Rosser 
was  largely  gained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county 
and  under  the  able  direction  of  his  honored  father,  be- 
sides which  he  attended  an  excellent  graded  school  at 
Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas.  In  preparation  for  the  work 
of  his  chosen  profession  he  was  signally  favored  in  being 
able  to  complete  his  technical  course  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  historic  old  University  of  Virginia,  in  which 
he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1891  and 
from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory and  initiated  practice  at  Mangum,  the  present 
county  seat  of  Greer  County.  Soon  afterward,  however, 
he  transferred  his  residence  and  professional  headquar- 
ters to  Talihina,  LeFlore  County,  in  which  county  he  re- 
mained nearly  a score  of  years  and  where  he  gained 
precedence  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of 
that  section  of  the  territory.  In  the  meanwhile  he  re- 
moved to  Poteau,  tlie  judicial  center  of  the  county,  of 
which  progressive  little  city  he  was  elected  mayor  in 
1902,  his  administration  continuing  for  one  term.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  fifth  judicial  dis- 
trict, as  judge  of  which  he  continued  in  effective  service 
four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  resigned  the 
office  to  assume  that  of  Supreme  Court  Commissioner  of 
Oklahoma,  a ]iosition  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1911 
and  which  lie  resigned  in  191.3,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suming the  ]>rivate  practice  of  his  profession,  his  field  of 
labor  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  having  since 
been  in  the  City  of  Muskogee,  where  he  controls  an 
excellent  jiractice  of  representative  order  and  is  known 
as  one  of  the  prominent  and  influential  legists  and  jurists 
at  the  bar  of  Muskogee  County. 

The  ])olitical  allegiance  of  .Tudge  Rosser  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  democratic  party,  he  is  identified  with  the 
Muskogee  County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association,  and  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

In  the  year  1898  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Judge  Rosser  to  IMiss  Mary  E.  Rodgers,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Oklahoma  and  who  is  a daughter  of  Walker 
E.  and  Frances  (Rutherford)  Rodgers,  sterling  pioneers 
of  this  commonwealth.  .Tudge  and  Mrs.  Rosser  have 
three  children — Frances,  Malcolm  E.,  .Ii-.,  and  Louise. 

Wii.LiAM  O.  Dickerson  has,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
been  associated  with  very  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  real  estate  transactions  at  Tulsa.  That  he 
has  attained  more  than  usual  success  and  demon^ytrated 
marked  ability  in  this  field  is  seemingly  a refutation  of 
the  old  adage  that  ‘ ‘ the  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his 
last,  ’ ’ for  his  inclinations  as  a youth  led  him  to  a 
widely  different  channel  of  activity.  At  the  present 
time  he  devotes  himself  to  transactions  in  real  estate  and 
oil  properties,  and  his  great  capability  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  values,  render  him  a valued  medium  for 
the  successful  carrying  through  of  real  estate  deals. 

Mr.  Dickerson  was  born  in  Russell  County,  Virginia, 
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July  8,  1S7(),  the  seventh  in  order  of  birth  of  the  nine 
sous  of  Oscar  F.  and  Mollie  Elizabeth  (Provance) 
Dickerson.  He  l)elongs  to  an  old  American  family, 
which  was  founded  in  this  country  as  early  as  1630  by 
the  original  emigrant  from  England,  and  the  title  to 
the  old  family  homestead  in  Virginia  was  issued  to  the 
family  during  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  by  the 
Colonial  Government.  Oscar  F.  Dickerson  was  born  on 
the  family  estate  in  the  Old  Dominion,  in  1848,  and  was 
reared  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  came  West  in  1888, 
on  November  7th  of  which  year  he  located  at  Wichita, 
Kansas,  residing  there  two  years  and  then  moving  to 
Grayson  County,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  a variety 
of  pursuits,  including  farming,  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
the  operation  of  a cotton  gin.  Mrs.  Dickerson,  who  was 
born  at  Dandridge,  Tennessee,  died  in  1900  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Dickerson  began 
to  make  his  home  with  his  sons,  with  whom  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1910,  when  sixty-two  years  of  age.  Of  the 
nine  sons  of  the  family,  eight  are  still  living.  Mr. 
Dickerson  was  a democrat,  but  while  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  party  was  not  an  office- 
seeker. 

William  O.  Dickerson  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a clerk  in  the  store  of  F.  E.  Phillips,  at 
Leigh,  Texas,  of  which  his  brother,  C.  H.  Dickerson,  was 
manager.  He  continued  thus  engaged  until  1904,  at 
which  time  he  became  manager  of  the  United  States 
Government’s  Philippine  exhibit,  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position, continuing  in  charge  thereof  for  eight  months. 
Subsequently  he  was  connected  with  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, at  Haileyville,  Indian  Territory,  but  in  1905 
resigned  this  position  to  come  to  Tulsa  and  engage  in 
the  real  estate  and  oil  business,  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present,  now  having  offices  at  No.  221 
Iowa  Building.  Mr.  Dickerson  has  achieved  such  a 
thorouah  knowledge  of  and  proficiency  in  all  points 
regarding  his  business,  that  although  still  a young  man 
he  is  generally  considered  an  especially  sound  authority 
on  real  estate  and  oil  matters.  He  is  a democrat,  al- 
though not  a politician,  and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with 
Ttdsa  Lodge  No.  71,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

While  a resident  of  Texas,  May  26,  1899,  Mr.  Dicker- 
son  was  married  to  Miss  Stella  M.  Younkman,  who  was 
born  in  Kansas,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely:  Harvard  Glenn, 

David  Edward,  Mattie  Elizabeth  and  Eobert  L. 

1 

George  M.  Hagan.  No  individual  in  a community 
wields  a greater  influence  in  the  molding  and  shaping 
of  character  than  the  educator.  The  capable,  conscien- 
tious teacher  is  always  a force  for  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  as  a result  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
men  of  ability  be  placed  in  the  positions  of  responsi- 
bility where  they  have  charge  of  the  plastic  mind  of 
youth.  The  present  superintendent  of  schools  of  Adair 
County,  George  M.  Hagan,  has  devoted  his  entire  career 
to  teaching  and  has  fairly  won  the  success  that  has  come 
to  him  in  his  vocation.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1912  and  the  abilities  which 
he  has  displayed  in  the  maintaining  of  a high  educational 
standard  have  given  him  a firmly-established  place  in  his 
profession  and  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Hagan  was  born  at  IJniontown,  Crawford  County, 
Arkansas,  a son  of  Doctor  Crawford  and  Josephine 
("Aldridge)  Hagan.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  when  George  M.  was  about  seven  years  of  age 
moved  to  Evansville,  that  state,  where,  in  the  public 
schools,  the  youth  received  his  early  education.  Subse- 
quently, he  took  summer  courses  at  the  University  of 


Arkansas,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  entered  upon  | 
his  career  as  a teacher  in  the  public  schools.  He  anetj 
with  signal  success  from  the  start,  continuing  to  teach  ii 
in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  until  becoming  county  super- 1| 
intendent  of  schools  of  Adair  County,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  in  1912.  His  first  term  was  eminently  [, 
satisfactory  to  the  i)eople,  who  chose  him  for  another  ’ i 
term  in  the  elections  of  1914.  His  continuous  private  ii 
study  has  kept  him  abreast  of  the  times  in  tlie  onward  I 
march  of  the  profession,  while  his  executive  ability  has  [ 
been  demonstrated  in  his  capable  management  of  the  1 
schools  under  his  charge.  Bersonally,  Mr.  Hagan  is 
jjopular  alike  with  teachers  and  pupils,  a pleasing  and  ;■ 
unassuming  personality  having  played  no  small  part  in 
his  success.  He  is  a democrat  in  polities  and  is  frater- 
nally  affiliated  with  the  local  lodge  of  the  Independent  !' 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Hagan  was  married  June  14,  1906,  to  Miss' Addie  ! 
Lee  Gibney,  a native  of  Arkansas,  and  they  are  the  I 
parents  of  three  children:  Guy  Thomas,  James  Von  and  , 
Euth  Marie. 

I 

John  T.  Slover,  M.  D.  A physician  and  surgeon  at  ( 
Sulphur,  Doctor  Slover  has  been  in  j>ractice  in  that  city 
since  1904,  and  is  a physician  of  the  highest  standing  not  i 
only  in  his  own  community  but  in  the  state  at  large. 
He  formerly  served  as  first  vice  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa Medical  Society,  and  is  now  councillor  lor  the 
Ninth  District  of  the  same  society. 

He  is  a Texas  man  by  birth,  born  in  Cherokee  County 
of  that  state  August  23,  1871.  About  the  time  the  May- 
flower brought  the  first  load  of  pilgrims  to  Massachu- 
setts, some  members  of  the  Slover  family  emigrated  to 
this  country.  A few  years  later  the  family  was  set 
upon  and  massacred  by  Indians,  and  the  only  two  to 
escape  were  Abraham  and  John.  Doctor  Slover  is  de- 
scended from  John,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  ia 
New  England.  The  doctor’s  father  is  T.  Slover  who  was 
born  in  Georgia  in  1837.  In  1847  his  parents  removed 
to  Texas  in  which  state  he  grew  up.  During  the  war 
between  the  states  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  late  in  the  war  was  taken  prisoner  and  kept  in  a ■ 
Federal  prison  in  Arkansas  until  peace  was  declared. 
He  was  married  in  Eusk  County,  Texas,  to  Miss  Martha 
Eunnels,  who  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1845  and  died 
at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  in  1901.  After  their  marriage 
they  removed  to  Cherokee  County,  and  in  1876  to  Collins 
County,  Texas.  Mr.  T.  Slover  has  been  a farmer  and 
stockman  all  his  active  career  and  is  now  living  retired  : 
at  Sulphur,  Oklahoma.  In  politics  he  is  a democrat. 
The  children  are:  Eachel,  who  married  D.  D.  Boyle, 

a minister  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  she  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight;  S.  P.  Slover  was  a cotton  buyer 
and  died  at  Wynnewood,  Oklahoma,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine;  Frankie  lives  at  Shawnee  and  is  the  widow  of  L. 
C.  Lane,  a merchant;  G.  W.  Slover  is  a graduate  of  the 
Missouri  Medical  College  and  is  a physician  and  surgeon  ! 
at  Sulphur;  W.  Z.  Slover ’s  present  residence  is  un- 
known; the  sixth  in  order  of  birth  is  Dr.  John  T.; 
B.  W.  Slover  is  a physician  and  surgeon,  also  a graduate 
of  the  Missouri  Medical  College  and  practices  at 
Blanchard,  Oklahoma;  J.  L.  Slover  is  state  inspector 
of  cattle,  living  at  Sulphur. 

Doctor  Slover  attended  the  public  schools  in  Collins 
County,  where  he  was  reared  from  the  age  of  five  years. 
He  also  attended  high  school  and  was  graduated  from 
Grayson  College  of  Whitewright,  Texas,  in  1891,  receiv- 
ing a teacher ’s  first  grade  certificate.  For  a number  of 
years  he  actively  followed  education  as  a profession 
and  taught  in  Collins  County  for  seven  years.  He  be- 
gan his  medical  studies  in  Baylor  University  in  Dallas 
for  one  year  and  in  1904  graduated  M.  D.  from  the 
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Dallas  Medical  College  after  a two  years’  course.  He 
subsequently  in  1907  took  post-graduate  at  the  Barnes 
Medical  College  at  St.  Louis.  Doctor  Slover  was  one 
of  the  first  physicians  to  permanently  locate  at  Sulphur 
in  1904.  His  offices  are  in  the  Good  & Lidy  Building- 
on  Davis  Avenue.  Besides  his  large  private  practice 
he  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Santa  Be  Eailway  and  is 
examining  physician  for  the  Mutual  Life, ' the  Aetna 
Life,  the  Kansas  City  Life,  the  New  York  Life  and 
the  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company.  For  the  past 
five  years  he  has  also  been  physician  in  charge  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  was  county 
health  officer  during  the  first  administration  after  state- 
hood. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Murray  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  as 
a democrat  served  as  a member  of  the  city  council  of 
Sulphur  for  five  years.  He  is  affiliated  with  Sulphur 
Lodge  No.  144,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
Sulphur  Lodge  No.  353,  Independent  Order  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Sulphur  Camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Lodge  at  Sulphur. 

In  Grayson  County,  Texas,  November  11,  1896,  Doctor 
Slover  married  Miss  Lillie  Julian,  daughter  of  J.  C. 
Julian,  who  is  a minister  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church  living  in  Fannin  County,  Texas.  To  their  mar- 
riage have  been  born  two  children:  Joe  Bailey,  who 

was  born  August  6,  1897,  and  is  now  a senior  in  the 
Sulphur  High  School,  with  a record  of  never  having 
been  absent  or  tardy  since  he  started  to  school ; Lena, 
born  March  10,  1901,  and  a sophomore  in  the  high 
school,  and  who  has  a similar  record  as  to  attendance 
as  her  brother,  and  both  are  bright  and  studious  young 
people. 

Nelson  F.  C.\rr.  It  is  with  the  title  of  ‘ ‘ The  Pioneer 
of  Big  Caney”  that  Nelson  F.  Carr  has  long  been  known 
to  the  people  of  Bartlesville  and  Washington  County. 
He  was  the  first  white  settler  of  any  real  importance 
along  that  river,  and  nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
he  and  Mrs.  Carr,  his  noble  wife,  began  housekeeping  in 
the  wilderness  which  has  since  been  transformed  by 
civilization  and  is  now  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the 
Southwest,  with  its  great  oil  and  grain  fields  and  with 
the  great  development  of  railroads,  cities  and  general 
industrialism. 

He  was  born  in  Wilton,  Saratoga  County,  New  York, 
September  2,  1844,  a.  son  of  William  Henry  and  Sarah 
M.  (Clancy)  Carr.  His  father  -w-as  born  in  New  York 
State  and  his  mother  in  Vermont.  The  father  died  in 
September,  1848,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  of  him 
Nelson  F.  Carr  has  only  a faint  recollection.  In  1859 
the  widowed  mother  brought  her  son  and  two  daughters 
to  the  western  frontier.  Mr.  Carr  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  and  was  born  only  sixteen  years  after 
the  first  railroad  was  put  in  operation  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  family  came  out  to  Fort  Scott, 

Kansas,  in  the  year  1859,  they  rode  a railroad  train  only 
as  far  as  Pleasant  Hill,  Missouri,  then  the  terminus  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific.  Prom  there  they  journeyed  by 
stage  as  far  as  the  present  Kansas  City  and  Mr.  Carr ’s 
active  lifetime  covers  the  entire  period  of  railroad 

development  in  the  country  west  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Carr ’s 
mother  remained  a widow  for  sixty  years,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-nine  in  California.  Her  two  daughters 
were:  Anna  Bridgman,  now  deceased;  and  Jennie  Bent, 
of  Colorado,  who  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Nelson  P.  Carr  grew  up  on  a farm  with  his  mother 
at  Port  Scott,  Kansas,  and  both  of  them  entered  a 

(|uarter  section  of  land  there.  Nelson  F.,  according  to 

the  land  laws,  entered  his  quarter  section  as  the  head  of 


a family,  although  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
only  sixteen  when  he  enlisted  for  service  at  Port  Scott 
in  July,  1861,  in  Company  B of  the  Sixth  Kansas  Regi- 
ment. In  March,  1862,  the  regiment  became  the  Sixth 
Kansas  Cavalry,  under  Col.  W.  R.  Judson.  He  is  one 
of  the  last  survivors  of  this  noted  Kansas  regiment. 

After  his  active  military  service  he  was  employed  in  a 
store  at  Fort  Scott,  and  in  1865  returned  to  New  York 
State  and  had  six  months  of  schooling  in  the  common 
schools.  In  September,  1865,  he  returned  to  Kansas 
and  was  employed  in  a store  at  Port  Scott  until  February, 
1866.  He  then  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Oswego, 
Kansas,  and  built  the  first  log  house  in  the  town  and 
put  in  a stock  of  goods.  He  owned  a half  interest  in  this 
trading  post,  and  he  still  has  a copy  of  the  document 
signed  by  the  postmaster  general  which  records  his 
appointment  on  October  4,  1866,  as  postmaster  of  Oswego. 
He  was  the  first  to  have  charge  of  the  postoffice  in  that 
town.  One  year  later  he  resigned  the  office,  which  had 
paid  him  only  a nominal  salary. 

The  Carr  store  was  the  social  center  of  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  country,  and  amojig  those  who  came  to 
trade  there  was  a Cherokee  Indian  named  Rogers,  who 
lived  at  Timber  Hill,  eight  miles  south  of  Chetopah  and 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  present  City  of  Bartlesville. 
Hillard  Rogers  was  a native  of  Georgia,  a quarter-blood 
Cherokee,  a well  educated  man,  and  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  greatest  Cherokee  chieftains.  Hillard  Rogers 
died  near  Bartlesville  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  and  his  -wife  passed  away  on  January  18, 
1870,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  She  was  a native  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  married 
Mr.  Rogers.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Hillard  Rogers 
acted  as  Indian  interpreter  for  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  Indian  war.  He 
was  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  tribe,  and  a 
man  of  fine  character. 

Between  this  Cherokee  and  the  Indian  trader  Mr.  Carr, 
there  grew  up  a friendship,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
Mr.  Carr  came  to  hear  much  of  Annie  Rogers,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Timber  Hill  resident.  She  had  many  unusual 
accomplishments  even  for  an  Indian  girl,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  when  Mr.  Carr  first  visited  the  Rogers  home, 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  young  woman,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing 25th  of  August  they  were  married.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  they  removed  from  Oswego  to  the  Big  Caney. 
They  were  almost  the  first  people  after  the  war  to  locate 
in  that  section,  and  for  almost  forty  years  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carr  had  their  home  on  a farm  three  miles  north  of  the 
present  City  of  Bartlesville.  In  the  early  days  Mr.  Carr 
traded  supplies  to  the  Indians  for  furs  and  buffalo  robes, 
and  sold  the  latter  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  He  was 
frequently  away  from  home,  and  Mrs.  Carr  was  left  with 
her  own  children  and  with  her  young  orphan  brother 
William  Rogers,  who  now  lives  at  Dewey.  At  one  time 
they  remained  in  the  lonely  cabin  eight  days  while 
Mr.  Carr  was  away  on  one  of  his  trips,  and  in  the  many 
dangers  and  discomforts  of  pioneer  life  Mrs.  Carr  was 
a participant  as  well  as  her  husband. 

A year  or  so  ago  an  interesting  little  story  was  told 
and  published  in  a monthly  magazine,  the  subject  of 
which  was  Mrs.  Carr  and  her  experience  as  a jiioneer  on 
the  Big  Caney.  It  contains  a well  deserved  tribute  to 
this  splendid  pioneer  wom*an  of  Oklahoma,  and  a portion 
of  the  article,  beginning  with  her  experiences  when  she 
came  as  a bride  to  her  new  home,  is  quoted  herewith : 
‘ ‘ The  young  bride  took  possession  of  the  home  ])repared 
for  her  with  as  happy  a,  laugh  as  if  the  rude  logs  had 
been  blocks  of  stone  and  the  dirt  floor  a carpet  of  plush. 
All  the  hardships  endured  in  the  little  cabin  did  not 
conquer  the  laugh  that  bubbled  forth  from  the  brave 
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spirit  of  the  Iiuliaii  maid.  One-fourth  of  tlie  blood  in 
her  veins  came  from  a race  keen  in  intellect  as  well  as 
strong  in  body.  From  her  Cherokee  father  she  brought 
to  the  lonely  jilains  a spirit  of  never  failing  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  Her  own  father,  descended  from  the  great 
chief  Foyal,  who  invented  a wonderful  Cherokee  Indian 
alphabet  of  eighty-six  letters,  was  a prominent  man  of 
his  tribe  and  had  been  United  States  inter])reter  for 
General  Harvey.  The  life  of  the  pioneer  is  ever  lonely, 
but  to  have  been  the  first  in  a country  so  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  in  future  possibilities  is  recompense  for 
many  hardships.  Mr.  Carr’s  trading  jiost  drew  other 
white  people  to  settle  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  homes  that 
soon  dotted  the  river  bank  made  life  seem  almost  gay 
to  the  young  trader  and  his  wife.  Thus  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Carr  was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  one  of 
Oklahoma’s  industrial  centers.  His  busiiiess  prosjjered 
too  and  more  comforts-crept  into  the  little  cabin.  Lum- 
ber for  a floor  was  brought  from  the  H])admore  hills 
east  of  Grand  River  and  later  a new  home  was  built. 
For  almost  forty  years  the  devoted  woman  lived  on  tlie 
site  of  the  log  trading  station  and  reared  her  splendid 
family.  Hardships  gradually  became  l)ut  a memory  to 
her  and  so  broad  and  noble  her  nature  that  they  are  a 
jileasant  memory.  About  1907  Mr.  Carr  built  a comfort- 
able home  in  Bartlesville  and  the  ideal  home  life  begun 
in  the  rude  cabin  shed  a broader  influence.  Still  more 
recently  a handsomer  home  was  purchased.  There  Mrs. 
Carr,  still  strong  in  all  her  faculties,  with  her  happy 
vivacious  personality  permeating  her  household,  sur- 
rounded by  noble  sons,  beautiful  daughters,  and  lovely 
grandchildren,  occupies  a position  that  queens  might 
envy,  her  throne  a home  on  the  spot  that  she  watched 
grow  from  a lonely  plain  into  a thriving  county  seat, 
with  magnificent  business  blocks,  churches,  schools  and 
homes.  The  achievements  of  a woman  of  Mrs.  Carr ’s 
nature  cannot  be  measured  in  material  things.  She  was 
jilaced  in  a hard  situation  and  her  strength  was  suf- 
ficient to  meet  it  and  to  make  of  the  hardshi])s  a joy. 
To  be  able  to  make  a home  in  a cabin  as  well  as  in  a 
mansion,  to  fill  it  with  laughter,  to  rear  children  to  honor 
the  humble  home  and  her  who  made  it — this  is  the 
greatest  work  of  woman ’s  life.  ’ ’ 

In  1868  during  a raid  from  the  Arai^ahoes  Mr.  Carr’s 
store  was  robbed,  and  after  that  he  gave  most  of  his 
attention  to  farming.  In  addition  to  his  own  claim  he 
bought  other  lands  which  gave  him  a ranch  of  1,200 
acres  under  fence,  and  in  time  he  lirought  800  acres  of 
this  under  cultivation.  In  1868  he  paid  $2. .50  for  a 
bushel  of  seed  Indian  corn,  and  his  own  energetic  example 
was  an  important  factor  in  promoting  the  general 
agricultural  industry.  About  that  time  Mr.  Carr  built 
tlie  first  grist  mill  on  the  Caney  just  across  the  river 
from  the  present  site  of  Bartlesville.  He  dug  a tunnel 
across  a neck  of  land  around  which  the  river  flowed  and 
thus  secured  a fall  of  eight  feet,  which  was  sufficient  to 
turn  his  mill  wlieel.  Later  he  sold  this  mill  to  .1.  H. 
Bartles,  who  replaced  it  with  a modern  flour  mill.  After 
that  Mr.  Carr  gave  his  entire  attention  to  farming  and 
stock  raising  until  1907,  when  he  removed  to  the  City  of 
Bartlesville.  He  still  owns  more  than  200  acres  three 
miles  northwest  of  Bartlesville,  including  the  land  on 
which  he  first  settled  when  he  came  to  what  is  now 
Washington  County.  * 

Mr.  Carr  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
belongs  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  has 
been  a Mason  since  1866,  having  aflBliation  with  Key- 
stone Lodge,  No.  102,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

He  and  his  wife  take  pardonable  pride  in  their  fine 
family  of  children.  Their  son,  Edward  R.,  the  first 
born,  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  Ida  .1.  is  the  wife 


of  John  Johnson,  now  living  on  the  old  Carr  farm  near 
Bartlesville.  Grace  Maude  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen., 
William  A.  lives  in  Mound  Valley,  Kansas.  Frank]  j 
Marvin  is  a resident  of  Washington  County.  Sarah] 
Louise  is  the  wife  of  William  Keeler  of  Washington  !i 
County.  Josie  May  married  L.  J.  Brower,  of  Washing- 
ton County.  Beulah  Mabel  is  the  wife  of  S.  C.  Brady,  i 
of  Bartlesville.  There  are  also  twelve  grandchildren.  ^ 
Since  Mr.  Carr  married  prior  to  1874,  he  was  placed  on  fl 
the  roll  as  an  Indian,  and  he  and  his  family  have  [ 
received  the  usual  allotments  of  land  and  money  with  ; 
other  members  of  the  Cherokee  tribe.  j 

Mr.  Carr  has  witnessed  every  inq)rovement  made  by  i 
tlie  hands  of  civilized  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Bartles-  j 
ville.  In  many  ways  he  has  helped  in  this  development,  m 
and  his  own  examjde  has  been  a potent  factor  in 
increasing  the  complete  utilization  of  the  splendid  , 
resources  found  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Northern  j 
Oklahoma.  Both  he  and  his  wife  have  traveled  exten-  | 
sively,  but  with  all  their  observations  of  other  countries  | 
and  states  they  remain  extremely  loyal  to  Oklahoma,  ] 
which  represents  to  them  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  , 
fairest  portion  of  the  Globe,  and  in  all  the  ‘ ‘ beautiful  i j 
land”  the  spot  most  sacred  to  them  is  the  site  of  the  | 
rude  log  cabin  as  it  stood  half  a century  ago  and  in 
which  the  joys  of  young  married  life  were  sweetened 
and  accentuated  by  the  hardships  and  adversities  of 
frontier  existence. 

.John  A.  Hughes  is  well  known  to  the  bar,  not  only 
in  his  home  City  of  Lawton,  but  throughout  the  state, 
as  a profound,  painstaking,  careful  and  conscientious 
lawyer.  While  his  residence  in  Lawton,  covering  a period 
of  five  years,  has  been  replete  with  engrossing  profes- 
sional emj)l'oyment,  which  has  placed  him  in  the  front 
r.ank  of  ])racticing  lawyers,  he  has  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  responsilulities  of  good  citizenship,  and  few 
])iogressive  movements  are  launched  which  do  not  have 
Ids  name  on  their  list  of  supporters. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  Russell  County,  Virginia, 
March  24,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  William  H.  and  Emeline 
(Darnell)  Hughes.  The  founder  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States  was  his  grandfather.  Bill  Hughes,  who 
brought  the  family  from  Scotland  during  the  ’20s  and 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Russell 
County,  Virginia,  and  there  his  death  occurred.  William 
H.  Hughes  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1823,  and  was  a 
small  lad  when  brought  to  America,  where  he  followed 
in  his  father ’s  footsteps  and  became  a farmer  and 
])lanter.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  a 
Virginia  regiment  in  the  Union  army,  with  which  he 
served  four  years,  and  at  one  time  was  captured  and 
made  prisoner  on  Belle  Isle.  When  the  war  closed  he 
returned  to  his  agricultural  pursuits  and  continued  to  be 
engaged  therein  until  his  retirement.  His  death  occurred 
in  Wise  County,  Virginia,  in  1905.  Mr.  Hughes  was  a 
rejiublican,  was  i)rominent  and  influential  in  civic  affairs, 
ami  held  numerous  town  and  county  ofSces  in  Russell 
County.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  a strong  Missionary 
Baptist.  He  married  Miss  Emeline  Darnell,  who  was 
l)orn  in  Russell  County,  Virginia,  in  1839,  and  died  in 
"Wise  County,  Virginia,  in  1909,  and  they  became  the 
]jarents  of  ten  children,  namely:  William  G.,  who  is  a 

contractor  of  Dant,  Russell  County,  Virginia  ; Charles  L., 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  a livery  and  sales  stable  at 
Coeburn,  Virginia;  John  A.;  J.  E.,  who  died  in  1897  as 
a farmer  of  Wise  County,  Virginia;  Robert  L.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years:  three  children  who  died  in 
infancy;  Mary,  who  married  M.  M.  Robinett,  a lumber-  1 
man  of  Wise  County;  and  Harry  H.,  a merchant  of  Wise 
County,  whose  death  occurred  in  1913. 
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Joliu  A.  Hughes  was  given  his  primary  education  in 
the  public  and  high  schools  of  Bussell  County,  Virginia, 
following  which  he  was  for  four  years  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  of  that  county.  Bemoving  at  that  time 
' to  Wise  County,  he  farmed  for  two  years,  and  then 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Hobart  Miller,  an  attor- 
ney, under  whose  preceiitorship  he  remained  two  years. 
I He  next  took  a law  course  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
) g'inia,  at  Charlottesville,  being  graduated  January  1, 
> 1896,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  imme- 

n diately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 

iWise  County,  that  being  his  field  of  endeavor  until 
August,  1909,  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hughes 
took  up  his  residence  at  Lawton  in  April,  1910,  and  here 
has  continued  in  a general  civil  and  criminal  ]iractice, 
his  offices  now  being  located  in  the  Boone-llammon 
Building,  at  321%  D Avenue.  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  a 
manager  of  numerous  cases  calling  for  deep  knowledge 
I of  law  and  practice,  readiness  of  resource,  energy  of 
action  and  power  of  logical  argument,  and  in  all  has 
acquitted  himself  creditably.  He  enjoys  high  standing 
among  his  fellow-practitioners  and  is  a valued  member 
of  the  Comanche  County  Bar  Association  and  the  Okla- 
homa State  Bar  Association.  A democrat  in  politics,  he 
has  not  sought  public  preferment,  but  while  a resident 
of  Virginia  served  in  the  capacity  of  commonwealth 

I attorney  of  Wise  County.  Fraternally,  he  is  affiliated 
with  Lawton  Lodge  No.  41,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  his 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episeoiial  Church, 
South. 

In  1886,  in  Bussell  County,  Virginia,  Mr.  Hughes  was 
married  to  Miss  Sabra  Minton,  daughter  of  George  W. 
Minton,  and  nine  children  have  been  born  to  this  union; 
Fred,  a graduate  of  the  Coeburn  High  School,  Inde- 
pendence, Virginia,  and  now  a merchant  of  Bristol,  Vir- 
ginia; Elsie,  a graduate  of  Coeburn  High  School,  and 
the  wife  of  Bobert  P.  Litz,  a coal  broker  of  Coeburn, 
Virginia;  Logan  L.,  a graduate  of  Coeburn  High  School, 
and  now  a railroad  man  in  West  Virginia;  Hattie,  a 
graduate  of  the  same  school,  and  now  engaged  in  the 
millinery  business  at  Temple,  Oklahoma;  Arnold,  who 
resides  with  his  parents;  Myra,  a talented  young  lady 
who  is  studying  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  Garrett, 
living  with  his  parents;  and  Hurman  and  Wanita,  who 
are  attending  the  Lawton  public  schools. 

Eugene  Alberto  Duke.  Assistant  superintendent  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  E.  A.  Duke  has 
been  actively  identified  with  educational  affairs  in  Okla- 
homa for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  his  experience  as 
teacher,  principal  and  county  superintendent  gave  him 
exceptional  qualifications  for  the  administrative  duties 
of  his  present  position. 

Bepresentative  of  an  old  Southern  family,  E.  A.  Duke 
was  born  at  Newborn,  Georgia,  February  11,  1879,  a 
son  of  John  B.  and  Tommie  Eugenia  (Murrelle)  Duke. 
Both  parents  were  natives  of  Georgia  and  his  father 
was  a Georgia  planter.  The  Duke  family  came  originally 
from  Virginia,  while  the  great-grandfather  of  E. 
A.  Duke  served  in  the  Bevolutionary  war,  moved  out 
over  the  mountains  from  Virginia  into  Kentucky,  and 
finally  located  his  land  grant  for  military  service  in 
Georgia.  This  tract  of  land  is  still  owned  by  his 
descendants. 

E.  A.  Duke  completed  his  education  in  the  University 
of  Georgia,  where  he  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  1901.  He  at  once  took  up  the  active  work  of  teach- 
ing, spent  one  year  in  that  vocation  in  Georgia,  taught 
in  Texas  one  year,  and  in  1903  came  to  Oklahoma,  to 
accept  the  prineipalship  of  the  high  school  at  Mangum. 
A year  later  he  went  to  Ponca  City  in  Kay  County,  was 


principal  of  the  high  school  there,  and  .in  1907  was 
elected  county  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Kay 
County.  While  county  superintendent  he  had  his  resi- 
dence at  Newkirk,  the  county  seat.  Prom  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Kay  County,  Mr.  Duke  was 
promoted  in  July,  1913,  to  his  present  office  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
beginning  his  duties  September  1st  of  that  year.  As 
assistant  superintendent  he  has  supervision  of  all  the 
county  superintendents  throughout  the  state,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  work  of  an  administrative  nature  comes 
under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Duke  is  affiliated  with  Newkirk  Lodge  No.  88, 
A.  P.  & A.  M.,  and  belongs  to  the  Young  Men’s  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  Oklahoma  City.  On  January  13,  1906,  he 
married  Miss  Maye  Mills,  daughter  of  John  MUls  of 
Crockett,  Texas.  Their  one  son  is  Bert  Duke,  born  May 
4,  1907. 

Charles  Comstock.  Holding  prestige  as  having  the 
distinc'tion  of  being  the  first  public  school  teacher  in 
wliat  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Charles  Comstock 
has  been  prominently  identified  with  educational  work 
in  Wagoner  County  since  1896,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  having  been  the  incumbent  of  this  position  since 
1910.  Mr.  Comstock’s  career,  from  early  boyhood,  has 
been  one  in  which  he  has  made  his  own  opportunities  and 
gained  success  through  his  own  efforts,  and  the  high 
])Osition  which  he  liolds  in  his  profession  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  his  community,  is  but  the  justly- 
merited  reward  of  conscientious  industry  and  close  fidel- 
ity to  elevating  ideals. 

Mr.  Comstock  is  a native  of  Missouri,  born  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Cape  Girardeau  County,  January  15,  1875. 
Paternally,  he  is  of  French  extraction.  His  father,  James 
Comstock,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  but  went  to  Missouri 
when  a young  man,  was  married  there,  and  became  an 
early  farmer  of  Cape  Girardeau  County.  Professor  Com- 
stock’s mother  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Jane  Shelton, 
was  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  was  brought  to  Missouri 
when  she  was  only  two  years  of  age. 

On  his  father’s  farm  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  Charles 
Comstock  was  reared  to  manhood.  He  there  learned  the 
lessons  of  toil  and  perseverance  that  have  greatly  entered 
into  his  lifei  as  elements  which  have  made  for  success, 
and  hard  work  in  youth  and  early  manhood  fell  to  his 
lot.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  ordinary  educational  advan- 
tages in  the  country  schools,  and  next  entered  Wooster 
Academy,  which  was  a branch  of  Drury  College.  Subse- 
quently he  took  up  the  profession  of  educator  in  the 
country  schools  of  Missouri,  making  teaching  a stepping- 
stone  to  a higher  and  better  education.  In  1895  Mr. 
Comstock  was  graduated  from  Willie  Halsell  College,  at 
Vinita,  Indian  Territory,  and  in  January,  1896,  located 
at  Wagoner,  where  he  first  was  engaged  in  teaching  a 
private  school.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  the  organizing  at  Wagoner 
of  the  first  public  school  in  Indian  Territory,  of  which 
he  became  the  first  teacher,  and  thus  belongs  to  him  the 
distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  public  school  teacher  of 
what  is  now  the  great  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma.  As 
Mr.  Comstock’s  talents  and  learning  became  known,  his 
reputation  grew  and  he  was  called  to  higher  places  in 
his  profession.  He  spent  eighteen  months  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  School, 
at  Checotah,  Oklahoma,  after  which  he  was  made  princi- 
pal of  the  public  schools  of  that  place  and  served  as  such 
two  years,  and  still  later  taught  two  terms  at  Fort  Gib- 
son, Oklahoma,  for  a time  being  also  located  at  Coweta, 
Wagoner  County.  He  was  located  at  the  latter  place  in 
1910,  when  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  of 
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Wagoner  County,  a position  to  which  he  lias  been  twice 
re-elected  to  succeed  himself,  and  in  which  he  is  now 
serving  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
county.  In  addition  to  being  a man  of  broad  and  thor- 
ough learning  in  his  profession.  Professor  Comstock  is 
a student  of  men  and  events,  an  able  executive  and  the 
possessor  of  more  than  ordinary  business  ability,  which 
has  been  exerted  in  his  official  capacity  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people.  While  a strict  disciplinarian, 
he  is  possessed  of  a warm  heart  and  a keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  is  a general  favorite  among  his  teachers,  as  well 
as  w'ith  the  students. 

Professor  Comstock  was  married  in  1901,  at  Wagoner, 
to  Miss  Sallie  McGuire.  They  are  consistent  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  While  he 
finds  his  greatest  pleasure  among  his  beloved  books 
and  at  his  home.  Professor  Comstock  also  believes  in  the 
pleasures  of  companionship  among  his  fellow-men,  and 
is  popular  with  his  associates  in  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  His  political  views  make  him  a demo- 
crat, but  he  is  not  a politician. 

John  Atlas  Haste.  A graduate  in  law  from  the 
Cumberland  University  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  where 
he  took  his  LL.  B.  degree  in  1905,  being  admitted  to 
the  Tennessee  bar  in  the  following  fall,  John  A.  Haste 
has  been  an  Oklahoma  lawyer  since  the  year  of  state- 
hood, 1907.  He  came  to  Murray  County  in  that  year, 
and  since  1910  has  been  in  active  practice  at  Sulphur. 
His  offices  are  in  the  Cook  Building. 

He  was  born  near  Trenton,  Gibson  County,  Tennes- 
^e,  March  17,  1877,  and  his  people  were  long  identified 
with  that  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Haste  has  some 
childhood  memories  of  his  great-grandfather,  who  lived 
in  the  home  of  his  grandfather  David  Haste,  who 
was  V)orn  in  North  Carolina  in  1822,  was  a Baptist 
minister  and  did  much  pioneer  work  lor  the  church  in 
Tennessee.  Grandfather  Haste  died  at  Trenton,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1892.  The  members  of  this  family  originally 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Haste’s  father  is  D.  P.  Haste,  who  was  born 
November  26,  1851,  near  Trenton,  Tennessee,  and  has 
lived  in  that  general  locality  all  his  life,  chiefly  as  a 
farmer,  though  at  one  time  he  conducted  a store.  In 
polities  he  is  a republican,  and  for  several  years  served 
as  constable.  He  has  long  been  active  in  Baptist  Church 
work  and  for  a number  of  years  served  as  clerk  of  his 
church.  D.  P.  Haste  married  Mary  Burress,  who  was 
born  December  5,  1851,  in  Gibson  County,  Tennessee. 
Their  children  are:  William  H.,  Jr.,  who  is  a Baptist 
minister  and  preacher  living  at  Halls,  Tennessee;  John 
A.;  Grace,  wife  of  K'.  M.  Morrison,  a teacher  at  Ti, 
Oklahoma;  George  Melvin,  who  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  near  Trenton,  Tennessee. 

John  Atlas  Haste  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Gibson  County,  and  in  1901  grad- 
uated Bachelor  of  Science  from  Laneview  College,  Ten- 
nessee. He  also  attended  for  one  year  the  Southwestern 
Baptist  University  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  an  institution 
now  known  as  Union  University.  For  several  years  he 
has  occupied  a place  in  the  educational  field,  having 
taught  in  Tennessee  during  1903  and  1904,  and  for 
two  years  after  completing  his  law  course  and  before 
coming  to  Oklahoma.  Since  1910  he  has  been  a teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sulphur. 

Like  his  father  Mr.  Haste  is  a republican.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Sulphur  Baptist  Church,  is  affiliated  with 
Hickory  Camp  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Murray  County  Bar  Association.  At 
Kenton,  Tennessee,  in  1905,  he  married  Miss  Tossie 
Wright,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Wright,  a merchant  at 
Trimble,  Tennessee. 


Andrew  M.  Young.  The  financial  history  of  Okla- 
homa would  be  incomplete  without  a sketch  of  the  above 
subject,  as  he  has  been  identified  in  an  active  executive 
way  with  banking  interests  since  1892.  Mr.  Young  has 
become  a prominent  and  influential  figure  in  connection 
with  financial  operations  in  the  Southwest.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  the  first  state  bank  commissioner 
of  Oklahoma  after  the  admission  of  this  commonwealth 
to  the  Union,  has  continued  to  wield  large  and  distinctive 
influences  in  banking  and  other  capitalistic  circles.  He 
is  now  general  convention  man  and  special  representative 
in  tlie  South  and  West  for  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
National  Bank  of  New  York  City.  When  Oklahoma  was 
admitted  to  statehood,  in  1907,  and  Hon.  Charles  N. 
Haskell,  of  Muskogee,  was  elected  the  first  governor 
of  the  new  and  ambitious  commonwealth,  he  realized 
that  he  had  a difficult  problem  in  selecting  the  right  man 
for  bank  commissioner;  so  after  several  months  of  delib- 
eration and  having  before  him  some  of  the  very  best 
bankers  of  the  state  to  select  from,  time  proved  that  he 
manifested  marked  discrimination  by  appointing  Mr. 
Young,  who  at  that  time  was  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  His  confidence  was 
fully  justified  by  the  vigorous  and  sagacious  administra- 
tion given  by  Commissioner  Young.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  Mr.  Young  has  always  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  large  number  of  undesirable 
banks  and  bankers  who  were  permitted  to  come  under 
the  new  guarantee  law,  which  caused  so  much  trouble 
and  loss.  Subsequent  events  prove  he  was  correct.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  his  positive,  aggressive 
and  rapid  manner  in  dispatching  business  was  so  note- 
worthy that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  representative 
financiers  throughout  other  sections  of  the  Union,  which 
to  a large  extent  accounts  for  his  splendid  New  York 
connections.  Concerning  his  work  the  following  sig- 
nificant statements  have  been  written:  “Within  his 

administration  the  principal  bank  failure  within  his 
jurisdiction  was  that  of  the  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust 
Comjiany  of  Oklahoma  City,  an  institution  that  had 
deposits  of  $2,900,000.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
guaranty  law.  Commissioner  Young  paid  all  depositors 
in  full,  and  when  the  state  examiner  and  inspector,  Fred 
Parkinson,  after  a thorough  and  searching  investigation 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  declared  its  every  asset 
had  been  fully  accounted  for. . The  examiner ’s  report 
further  shows  that  during  Mr.  Young’s  entire  term  of 
office  as  bank  commissioner  a discrepancy  of  only  $5  was 
found  in  his  accounts.  More  than  100  state  banks  were 
correspondents  of  the  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
]iany,  but  under  the  careful  and  far-sighted  administra- 
tion of  Commissioner  Young  not  one  of  them  failed.  A 
further  mark  of  his  efficiency  and  his  mature  judgment 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  banks 
that  he  approved  charters  for,  there  were  only  two  that 
failed  in  the  proper  performance  of  their  official  duties. 
In  handling  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  Mr. 
Young  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  but,  looking  at 
past  history  with  an  impartial  eye,  it  must  be,  and  is, 
admitted  by  the  best  financiers  of  the  country  that  a 
man  of  less  judgment,  ability  and  aggressiveness  in 
handling  the  critical  situation  would  have  wi’ecked  the 
guarantee  law  of  this  state  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Lauderdale  County,  Alabama, 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1858,  and  is  a son  of  William  B. 
and  Mary  (Powers)  Young,  his  father  having  been  a 
thrifty,  prosperous  and  progressive  agriculturist  and  a 
citizen  who  always  commanded  unqualified  popular  con- 
fidence and  respect.  He  was  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
was  for  a time  a resident  of  Tennessee,  but  both  he  and 
his  wife  passed  the  closing  period  of  their  lives  in 
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Alabama.  Of  the  other  surviving  children  the  following 
brief  data  may  consistently  be  given;  Dr.  J.  E.  Young 
is  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and  farm-loan  business 
at  Ardnmre,  Oklahoma;  Samuel  H.  Young  is  a successful 
.dealer  in  live  stock  at  Florence,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Mattie 
'YI.  Eoach  is  a resident  of  Purcell,  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  John 
i Simpson  maintains  her  home  at  Florence,  Alabama;  and 
I Mrsf  Emma  P.  May  lives  at  Cloverdale,  Alabama. 

After  due  preliminary  training  in  the  public  schools 
Andrew  M.  Young  completed  a course  in  the  Goodman 
Business  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1875,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  aspmed  a position  in  the 
hardware  establishment  of  O.  Ewing  & Co.  of  that  city. 
When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  became  a partner 
in  the  hardware  firm  of  Bransford  & Co.  of  Nashville. 
This  advancement  indicated  his  rapidly  developing  acu- 
' men  as  a business  executive,  for  at  the  time  he  was  the 
youngest  man  in  the  South  to  be  admitted  as  an  inter- 
ested principal  in  a firm  of  such  importance  and  sub- 
stantial order.  Later  Mr.  Young  was  a traveling  repre- 
sentative of  the  Simons  Hardware  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
for  which  extensive  wholesale  concern  he  was  a suecesstul 
1 and  valued  salesman  through  a wide  territory  in  Ala- 
Ibama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  _ Finally  impaired 
health  caused  him  to  sever  this  association,  and  he  estab- 
hished  his  residence  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  where,  in 
j 1892,  he  became  president  of  the  Coffey  County  Bank 
laud  initiated  his  successful  career  as  a financier  and 
bank  executive.  Within  the  ensuing  few  years  he  and 
Ihis  partner,  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  established  several  banks, 
i in  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  all  of  which 
I were  successful.  The  two  interested  principals  then 
' extended  their  activities  into  the  Southwest  and  became 
1 the  founders  of  prosperous  banking  enterprises  in  Texa,s 
I and  Oklahoma.  In  1904  Mr.  Young  established  his  resi- 
; dence  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  where  he  became 
I cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  a position  which  he 
j retained  until  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union, 

' in  1907,  when,  as  before  stated,  he  accepted  the  important 
I and  exacting  office  of  state  bank  commissioner,  being  the 
j first  incumbent  of  this  position  under  the  state  regime, 

I which  he  resigned  to  become  associated  with  the 
( Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of  New  York  City 
I as  general  convention  man  and  special  representative  in 
jthe  South  and  West.  At  that  time  eastern  capitalists 
I manifested  a distinct  reluctance  to  making  investments 
in  securities  in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Young  in  greater  degree  than 
any  other  one  man  in  the  state  that  this  skepticism  was 
removed  and  that  from  other  eastern  sources  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  Oklahoma  .securities. 

Though  not  imbued  with  ambition  for  political  office, 
Mr.  Young  accords  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  is  essentially  liberal  and  public-spirited 
as  a citizen  of  broad  views  and  utmost  loyalty.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

At  Florence,  Alabama,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1878, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Young  to  Miss 
Ollie  House,  and  they  have  six  children,  concerning  whom 
brief  record  is  given  in  conclusion  of  this  review : 
Earline  is  the  wife  of  George  S.  Kamsey,  a representative 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  City  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma; 
Orville  is  first  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  state  insur- 
ance commissioner  of  Oklahoma;  Milton  is  cashier  of  the 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Muskogee;  Dr.  Andrew  M. 
Young,  Jr.,  is  a leading  physician  and  surgeon  in  Okla- 
homa City;  Henry  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  and  farm- 
loan  business  in.  Oklahoma  City  and  Edward  S.  is  assist- 


ant cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. 

Napoleon  B.  Maxet.  Not  only  as  one  of  the  prom- 
inent and  influential  members  of  the  bar  of  Muskogee 
County  but  also  as  representative  of  the  county  in  the 
Fifth  Legislature  of  the  state  does  Hon.  Napoleon  B. 
Maxey  merit  definite  consideration  in  this  history,  but 
also  by  reason  of,  his  being  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers 
of  Indian  Territory  and  one  who  has  attained  to  marked 
precedence  as  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  ancestral  history  of  Mr.  Maxey  is  one  of  interest- 
ing order  and  designates  long  and  worthy  identification 
with  American  annals.  Three  centuries  ago  three 
brothers  of  the  Maxey  line  who  were  French  Huguenots 
and  lived  in  the  Province  of  Lorraine,  now  a part  of 
Germany  and  the  present  stage  of  bitter  conflict  between 
the  great  contending  forces  in  the  most  frightful  war- 
fare in  the  world’s  history,  were  compelled  to  flee  their 
native  land  on  account  of  the  religious  persecution  inci- 
dental to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
found  hospice  in  England.  From  the  ‘ ‘ right  little,  tight 
little  isle  ’ ’ they  came  to  America  and  became  members 
of  a Huguenot  colony  and  settlement  known  as  Monokin 
Town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  Eichmond, 
Virginia.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  from  these 
worthy  progenitors  are  descended  the  great  majority  of 
those  bearing  in  the  United  States  the  name  of  Maxey, 
and  the  lineage  is  traced  in  an  authentic  way  by  him 
whose  name  initiates  this  article,  the  maternal  ancestors 
of  Mr.  Maxey  having  come  to  America  from  Scotland 
and  the  paternal  grandfather  of  his  mother  having  been 
John  Douglas  O’Day. 

Napoleon  B.  Maxey  was  born  in  Smith  County,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  15th  of  July,  1853,  and  is  a son  of 
Thomas  J.  and  Mary  B.  (O’Day)  Maxey,  who  continued 
their  residence  in  that  state  until  the  time  of  their  death. 
Mr.  Maxey  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee 
for  his  early  education,  which  was  supplemented  by  a 
two  years’  normal  course  in  the  old  Chicago  University. 
He  left  that  institution  in  1878  and  thereafter  was  for 
seven  years  a successful  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Union 
County,  Illinois,  in  the  meanwhile  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Monroe  C.  Crawford,  who  has  held  for 
nearly  half  a century  a position  on  the  bench  in  Illinois. 
At  Jonesboro,  that  state,  Mr.  Maxey  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1881,  and  thereafter  he  continued  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Union  County,  Illinois,  until  the 
autumn  of  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Gainesville,  Texas. 
A year  later  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  and  established 
his  permanent  residence  at  Muskogee,  where  he  became 
a charter  member  of  the  first  bar  association  organized 
in  the  territory,  so  that  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
present  State  of  Oklahoma,  which  he  has  dignified  by 
his  character  and  achievement. 

During  the  long  years  of  his  residence  at  Muskogee 
Mr.  Maxey  has  been  influential  in  political  affairs  but 
that  he  has  considered  his  profession  worthy  of  his 
maximum  fealty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  never  until 
1914  did  he  consent  to  become  a candidate  for  public 
office  aside  from  the  direct  line  of  his  profession.  In 
that  year  there  were  ten  candidates  for  representative  of 
Muskogee  County  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the 
primaries  Mr.  Maxey  was  nominated  by  a plurality  of 
650  votes.  Illness  contracted  the  day  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  candidacy  prevented  his  making  a per- 
sonal campaign  incidental  to  the  primary  election,  and 
the  illness  of  his  loved  and  devoted  wife,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  eternal  rest  November  9,  1914,  made  impossible 
his  participation  in  the  canvass  of  the  count  incidental 
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to  the  general  campaign  that  ensued.  Thus  his  election 
attested  even  more  fully  and  significantly  his  inviolable 
place  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  the 
county  that  has  been  his  home  for  thirty  years  and  to 
whose  civic  and  material  development  and  progress  he 
has  contributed  his  quota. 

In  the  Fifth  Legislature  Mr.  Maxey  was  chairman  of 
judiciary  committee  No.  2,  and  a member  of  judiciary 
committee  No.  1,  besides  holding  membership  also  on 
the  following  named  committees  of  the  lower  house: 
Legal  advisory,  congressional  redistricting,  public  build- 
ings, insurance,  constitutional  amendments,  and  penal 
institutions.  In  consonance  with  the  democratic  plat- 
form, he  introduced  a bill  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  judicial  system  of  the  state  and  the  election 
of  nine  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  introduced 
also  a bill  creating  a board  to  fix  fire-insurance  rates  and 
have  general  supervision  over  the  agencies  of  fire-insur- 
ance companies  operating  in  the  state.  Another  im- 
portant bill  introduced  by  him  was  that  whose  object 
was  to  enlarge  the  province  of  the  state  fire  marshal  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  permit  him  to  condemn  unsafe  build- 
ings, to  regulate  the  storing  of  explosives,  and  to  define 
and  direct  additional  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
destructive  fires. 

In  his  home  city  Mr.  Maxey  is  affiliated  with  Lodge  No. 
28,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons;  Muskogee  Chap- 
ter, No.  3,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  Muskogee  Council,  No.  1, 
Eoyal  & Select  Masters;  and  Muskogee  Commandery,  No. 
1,  Knights  Templar,  as  is  he  also  with  Muskogee  Camp, 
No.  525,  Woodmen  of  the  World.  For  the  past  sixteen 
years  he  has  been  a director  of  the  Sovereign  Camp  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  past  grand  high 
priest  of  the  Oklahoma  Grand  Chapter  of  Eoyal  Arch 
Masons  and  also  has  the  distinction  of  being  a member 
of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States.  He  is  ac- 
tively identified  with  the  Muskogee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  takes  vital  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  wel- 
fare of  his  historic  home  city. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  record  that  Mr.  Maxey ’s 
credential  to  practice  before  the  United  States  courts  in 
Indian  Territory  is  the  fourth  in  number  of  the  first  five 
that  were  granted,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1889,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  same  he  became  a charter  member  of  the 
first  Indian  Territory  Bar  Association.  Credential  No.  1 
was  granted  to  Z.  T.  Walrond,  now  deceased,  who  was  the 
first  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  territory; 
No.  2 was  held  by  D.  Stewart  Elliott,  who,  as  a member 
of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  under 
Gen.  Frederick  Funston,  was  killed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  war;  No.  3 
was  held  by  T.  N.  Foster,  who  died  a few  years  ago,  at 
McAlester,  Oklahoma;  and  No.  5 is  held  by  W.  A. 
Ledbetter,  a member  of  the  bar  of  Oklahoma  City  at  the 
]iresent  time.  Mr.  Maxey  is  a member  of  the  Muskogee 
County  and  Oklahoma  State  Bar  associations. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1881,  at  Jonesboro,  Illinois, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Maxey  to  Miss 
Augusta  C.  Miller,  whose  death  occurred  November  9, 
1914,  as  previously  noted.  His  brother,  John  D.  Maxey, 
is  serving  a second  term  as  county  auditor  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  California,  of  which  Stockton  is  the  judicial 
center,  and  her  sister  Maggie  (Mrs.  Davis)  is  the  wife 
of  a prosperous  stockman  living  at  Mule  Shoe,  Texas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxey  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
of  whom  three  are  living:  Susanne,  who  is  now  at  the 

paternal  home,  was  graduated  in  Henry  Kendall  College, 
at  Muskogee,  and  in  Hardin  College,  at  Mexico,  Missouri, 
after  which  she  was  for  several  years  a popular  and  eflS- 
cient  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Wagoner  and 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  William,  a graduate  of  Henry 
Kendall  College  and  of  William  Jewell  College,  at  Lib- 


erty, Missouri,  is  a civU  engineer  by  profession  but  hi 
serving  in  1915  as  deputy  county  clerk  of  Muskoge<< 
County;  Louise  is  the  wife  of  Henry  S.  Shuler,  who  h 
president  of  the  Muskogee  Chamber  of  Commerce  anc 
also  the  head  of  one  of  the  leading  general  insuranct 
agencies  in  Muskogee ; Thomas  Miller,  the  youngest  oJ 
the  children,  died  October  30,  1895,  at  the  age  of  five' 
years  and  six  months. 

Hon.  Gibson  A.  Brown.  One  of  the  present  justices  i 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  Gibson  A.  Brown 
brought  to  that  exalted  position  qualifications  the  result 
not  only  of  thorough  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  the 
law,  but  a long  experience  in  judicial  affairs  and  a 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  activities  and  life  of  the 
people  of  the  Southwest.  Judge  Brown  is  in  many  waysi 
a typical  pioneer  of  this  southwestern  country,  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  bar  in  the  Panhandle 
country  of  Texas,  practiced  and  held  court  in  practically 
all  the  counties  along  the  Upper  Eed  Eiver,  and  from 
the  Texas  side  watched  the  first  openings  and  the  early 
development  of  Oklahoma,  and  finally  about  twelve 
years  ago  transferred  his  residence  permanently  to  the 
Oklahoma  side.  He  is  a resident  of  Mangum  in  old 
Greer  County,  with  which  section  of  Oklahoma  he  has! 
some  interesting  historical  associations. 

Gibson  A.  Brown  was  born  of  a prominent  family  int 
Texas  in  1849,  a son  of  James  P.  and  Mary  A.  (Bryan) 
Brown.  Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Georgia,  hisi 
father  born  in  1830,  and  in  1847  he  moved  to  Texas, 
where  he  spent  his  life  as  a farmer. 

Judge  Brown  was  educated  in  the  Texas  common’ 
schools,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Throckmorton  & 
Brown  at  Sherman  in  Grayson  County.  His  preceptors; 
were  former  Governor  Throckmorton  and  Thomas  J. 
Brown,  the  latter  an  uncle  and  at  the  present  time  chief 
justice  of  the  Sujireme  Court  of  Texas,  of  which  court 
he  has  been  a member  for  over  twenty  years.  Gibson  A. 
Brown  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Sherman  in  1873,  and 
at  once  was  made  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Throck- 
morton & Brown,  and  continued  with  that  firm  until 
1882.  In  that  year  by  special  request  he  moved  to  the 
Texas  Panhandle.  His  first  location  was  at  Clarendon 
in  Donley  County,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
county  judge  of  the  newly  organized  county.  Up  to 
about  that  time  county  government  had  existed  only  in 
name  in  all  the  Panhandle  and  Upper  Eed  Eiver  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  for  a number  of  years  the  entire 
legion  was  given  over  to  the  cattlemen  and  their  indus- 
try. For  several  years  Judge  Brown  held  court  and 
jiraeticed  as  a lawyer  in  a country  distant  from  the  near-! 
est  railroad  by  several  hundred  miles.  He  served  as 
county  judge  in  Donley  County  until  1883,  and  then 
resigned  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  a general  practice. 
In  1889,  when  the  Forty-sixth  Judicial  District  of  Texas 
was  created.  Governor  L.  S.  Eoss  appointed  him  judge  of 
the  new  district,  and  he  then  removed  his  residence  to 
A'ernon,  Wilbarger  County,  which  had  only  recently  been 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  railroad.  He  was' 
three  times  elected  district  judge,  and  held  the  office 
fourteen  years,  until  January,  1903. 

One  of  the  counties  included  in  his  original  jurisdic-* 
tion  was  Greer  County,  then  in  Texas,  and  now  a parti 
of  Oklahoma.  What  is  known  as  the  Greer  County  case 
is  one  of  the  interesting  chapters  in  Oklahoma  history 
and  also  in  Texas  history.  Up  to  1896  the  land  lying 
between  the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Eed  Eiver  was 
claimed  and  was  occupied  by  Texas  settlers,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Texas  and  court  civil  officers.  By  a 
decision  March  16,  1896,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  determined  that  the  south  fork  of  the  Eed  Eiver 
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*i  should  constitute  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas  and 
this  decision  threw  Greer  County  out  of  Texas  and  into 
® Oklahoma.  Judge  Brown  has  the  distinction  of  presid- 
ing  over  the  last  court  in  Greer  County,  Texas,  and  by  a 
noteworthy  coincidence  some  years  later  also  presided 
■ 1 over  the  first  state  court  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma, 
& after  Oklahoma  had  become  a state.  Judge  Brown  was 
presiding  as  judge  of  the  Forty-sixth  Judicial  District 
Court  at  Mangimi  in  Greer  County,  on  March  16,  1896, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a case  when  he  received 
a telegram  announcing  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  rendered  its  decision  to  the  effect  that  Greer 
County  was  in  Oklahoma  and  not  a part  of  Texas.  In 
imparting  this  information  to  his  court  he  stated : ‘ ‘ We 
opened  court  in  Greer  county,  Texas,  but  will  close 
court  in  Greer  county,  Oklahoma.  ’ ’ Following  this  an- 
nouncement considerable  apprehension  was  felt  as  to 
the  status  of  the  settlers,  and  whether  they  should  be 
able  to  hold  the  lands  which  had  been  settled  upon  by 
them.  At  a mass  meeting  held  the  same  day  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decision.  Judge  Brown  was  selected  by 
the  people  to  go  to  Washington,  and  protect  their  in- 
terests. With  the  assistance  of  the  then  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and 
of  the  Oklahoma  delegate  to  Congress,  Dennis  Flynn, 
Judge  Brown  succeeded  in  getting  an  enactment  from 
Congress  to  protect  the  preference  rights  of  home  with 
160  acres  of  land,  and  the  right  to  purchase  an  addi- 
tional 160  acres,  to  the  Greer  County  residents. 

Judge  Brown  continued  to  serve  as  district  judge  in 
Texas  until  January,  1903,  and  in  that  year  removed  to 
Oklahoma,  locating  at  Hobart  in  Kiowa.  County,  where 
he  practiced  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Brown.  Morse  & 
Standever  from  January,  1903,  to  December,  1903.  At 
that  time,  obeying  the  urgings  of  his  many  friends  in 
Mangum  in  Greer  County,  he  located  at  Mangum,  and 
continued  practice  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
first  become  acquainted  as  a Texas  judge.  In  1907, 
when  Oklahoma  came  into  the  Union,  Mr.  Brown  was 
elected  district  judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma,  and  was  re-elected  in  1910  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  the  district  bench  until  elected  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Dunn.  His  present  term  as  a member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  expires  in  January,  1917.  During 
court  sessions  he  lives  in  Oklahoma  City,  but  his  regular 
home  is  in  Mangum.  When  Judge  Brown  opened  the 
first  state  court  at  Mangum  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing among  his  jury  some  of  those  who  had  served  as 
jurors  during  his  last  session  of  the  Texas  State  Court 
at  Manguin  more  than  ten  years  before. 

Judge  Brown  is  a York  Bite  Mason,  being  past  master 
of  the  lodge,  past  high  priest  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
and  a member  of  the  Knights  Templar.  In  1875  Judge 
Brown  married  iiliss  Adela  H.  Davis,  daughter  of  Dr. 
E.  K.  Davis  of  Louisiana,  and  a step-daughter  of  John 
A.  Fain  of  Denton,  Texas.  Mrs.  Brown  is  prominent  in 
literary  and  club  circles  in  both  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
They  are  the  parents  of  four  children;  Floyd  E.  Brown, 
an  electrician  living  in  Chicago;  Peyton  E.  Brown,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  a practicing 
attorney  at  Mangum;  Leon  H.  Brown,  a student  in  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
class  of  3915;  and  Genevieve  A.  Brown,  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  Buford  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
where  she  is  instructor  of  piano,  and  from  which  institu- 
tion she  graduated  in  music  and  expression  in  1913  and 
in  voice  in  1915. 

Gabb  E.  Parker.  “Through  the  devious  trail  of  poli- 
tics Gabe  E.  Parker,  a one-eighth  blood  Choctaw  Indian, 
lias  just  achieved  the  ambition  of  his  life.  Without 


solicitation  or  even  knowledge  on  his  part  he  was  taken 
from  the  principalship  of  an  Indian  boys’  school  in 
Oklahoma  and  made  register  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Parker  gave  up  his  chosen  work — that  of  help- 
ing his  own  people  to  become  competent,  self-reliant, 
contributing  men  and  women — only  after  a struggle. 
jNow  he  is  about  to  return  to  Oklahoma  as  superintendent 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with  broader  opiiortunity 
than  ever  before  to  accomplish  the  task  he  had  origi- 
nally set  for  himself.  ’ ’ 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  copied  from  the  Long 
Branch  Daily  Record,  of  January  15,  1915,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  review  of  the  life  of  a man  whose  career 
cannot  fail  to  be 'of  interest  to  every  Oklahoman.  An 
intense  earnestness,  a love  of  and  belief  in  his  people, 
a constant  striving  after  better  things  for  his  race,  and 
ability  to  achieve,  rather  than  talk  about,  accomplish- 
ments, have  always  characterized  ■ the  activities  of  this 
modest  and  unassuming  son  of  Oklahoma.  It  has  not 
been  tlie  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  biographical 
sketch  to  meet  Gabe  E.  Parker,  and  he  must,  therefore, 
ilraw  largely  from  the  newspaper  articles  at  his  command ; 
but  from  his  jierusal  of  these  reviews  he  may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  his  task  is  a pleasant  and  interesting  one. 

Gabe  E.  Parker  was  born  at  Fort  Towson,  Choctaw 
County,  Oklahoma,  September  29,  1878,  and  is  a son  of 
.John  Clay  and  Eliza  Emily  (Willis)  Parker.  His  father 
was  born  in  Boyle  County,  Kentucky,  and  in  his  veins 
there  flowed  a mixture  of  English,  Scotch-Irish  and 
French  Huguenot  blood.  He  came  of  a wealthy  and 
highly-respected  family, 'and  immediately  after  the  close 
of  tlie  Civil  war,  which  scattered  the  fortunes  of  the 
family,  came  to  the  West  to  “make  good.”  Here  he 
married  Eliza  Emily  Willis,  a quarter-blood  Choctaw 
Indian,  born  at  1 ort  Towson,  in  the  same  house  in  which 
lier  son,  Gabe  E.  Parker,  was  subsequently  born.  She 
was  well  educated  and  taught  in  the  Choctaw  schools  in 
■which  her  sou  received  his  early  training.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  of  whom  four  are 
living,  Gabe  E.,  James  W.,  Lucile  and  Georgia.  When 
Gabe  E.  Parker  was  about  one  and  one-half  years  old 
his  parents  located  on  a ranch  near  Nelson,  Oklahoma. 
There  the  father  became  a prominent  stockman  and 
rancher,  and  there  both  parents  died.  Their  son,  James 
W.,  remains  in  the  management  of  the  ranch  and  farm 
interests  of  the  children.  He  married  Miss  Edna  Reed 
and  they  have  two  children.  Lucile  is  employed  at 
\\  ashington,  D.  C.,  and  Georgia  has  her  home  with  her 
brother  Gabe  and  is  attending  school.  The  daughters 
have  been  practically  reared  in  the  home  of  their  brother, 
Gabe  E. 

Mr.  Parker  largely  owes  his  education  to  the  Choc- 
taws, who  contributed  from  tribal  funds  to  defray  his 
expenses  while  at  college.  In  1894  he  completed  a course 
of  study  at  Spencer  Academy,  and  in  1899  was  grad- 
uated from  Henry  Kendall  College,  then  at  Muskogee 
but  now  at  Tulsa,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
lieing  valedictorian  of  his  class.  It  had  been  Mr. 
Parker’s  ambition  to  enter  the  law,  but  the  death  of  his 
mother  diverted  him  from  his  pursuance  of  his  studies 
in  that  profession,  and  after  a term  in  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  School  he  accepted  the  appointment,  in  the  fall 
of  1899,  to  the  position  of  assistant  teacher  at  Spencer 
Academy.  Three  months  later  his  abilities  were  recog- 
nized by  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  principal 
teacher,  which  he  retained  until  the  destruction  of 
Spencer  Academy  by  fire,  in  July,  1900.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  was  transferred  to  Armstron.g  Academy,  a 
scliool  for  Choctaw  boys,  where  he  became  principal 
teacher,  and  in  July,  1904,  was  made  superintendent  of 
that  institution.  He  was  serving  in  this  capacity,  in 
September,  1913,  when  called  to  the  oflSce  of  register  of 
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the  United  States  Treasury,  at  Washiii^on,  D.  C.,  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  October  ],  1913,  suid  resigned  Decem- 
ber 31,  1914.  On  December  22,  1914,  he  was  ap])ointed 
superiiitendent  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  this  office  January  1,  1915.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  article  referred  to  above: 

“The  job  iNlr.  Parker  goes  to  in  Oklahoma  to  fill  is  a 
big  one.  It  involves  the  welfare  of  102,000  Indians  of 
the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  Seminole  and  Cherokee 
tribes,  who  desire  to  become  citizens  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name.  Under  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma  they  are 
citizens  of  the  state.  They  are  wards  of  the  nation  so 
long  as  the  government  retains  a control  in  trust  of  the 
15,000,000  acres  of  their  land,  including  the  richest 
oil  fields  of  the  world  and  450,000  acres  of  coal  and 
asphalt  lands.  Mr.  Parker’s  job  is  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  in-esent  administration  and  to  discharge 
into  full  and  complete  citizenship  as  many  of  these 
102,000  Indians  as  are  ready  for  the  change,  or  may 
become  so  under  his  direction.  This  policy  is  a new  one, 
and,  in  a sense,  a revolutionary  one  in  view  of  the  policy 
of  the  government  pursued  up  to  this  time.  Mr.  Parker 
promises  to  approach  it  cautiously.  * * * pf  enthu- 

siasm for  the  work  at  hand  is  an  asset  Mr.  Parker  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  men  for  his  new  job  that  could  be 
found  anywhere.  He  exudes  it  and  with  difficulty  tries 
to  suppress  it,  but  it  is  there.  * * * Mr.  Parker, 

believes  in  his  people.  He  believes  in  the  government  of 
the  nation  and  the  state  and  in  their  intentions  toward 
them.  He  designed  the  seal  of  the  great  state  of  Okla- 
homa, which  symbolizes  the  ‘ sisterhood  of  states  ’ and 
intermingles  the  former  seals  of  Oklahoma  territory  and 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  territory.  He 
is  known  as  ‘Great  Seal’  Parker  for  this  achievement. 
He  served  on  many  important  committees  in  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Oklahoma  with  special  reference 
to  the  Indians,  the  schools  and  taxation,  and  declined  to 
enter  polities  when  his  work  was  through.  As  between 
the  two  phases  of  the  Indian  question,  the  personal  and 
the  property  phases,  Mr.  Parker  desires  to  emphasize  the 
personal  as  preeminently  important.  As  a schoolteacher 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  solving  problems  which  would 
bring  his  charges  to  a full  and  complete  realization  of 
the-  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  he  endeavored  to 
give  them  such  a practical  application  of  their  book 
learning  as  would  accomplish  that  purpose.  Mr.  Parker 
is  a man  whose  earnestness  of  purpose  sticks  out  of 
every  word  and  deed.  The  policy  of  this  administration 
toward  his  people  is  his  policy  because  he  believes  in  it. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  it  is  certain  to  have  a genuine 
test  under  his  administration  in  Oklahoma.  ” _ 

Mr.  Parker  is  politically  a democrat,  in  religious  faith 
a Presbyterian,  and  fraternally  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  public 
services  have  been  many,  and  in  every  capacity  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  shoulder  heavy  responsibilities — and 
has  been  found  not  lacking  in  his  ability  to  do  so.  His 
business  interests  consist  of  farming,  stockraising  and 
banking.  Unassuming,  congenial  and  responsive,  a man 
of  broad  and  comprehensive  learning,  he  is  deservedly 
popular  with  all  with  whom  he  has  come  into  contact. 

On  December  25,  1900,  Mr.  Parker  was  married^  to 
Miss  Louise  Elizabeth  George,  a native  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, whom  he  met  as  a classmate  at  Spencer  Academy, 
and  who  was  later  a teacher  in  that  institution.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parker  have  one  son:  Gabe  E.,  Jr.,  eleven  years 
of  age  and  now  attending  the  Muskogee  Public  School. 

Abraham  V.  Ponder,  M.  D.  A former  president 
of  the  Murray  County  Medical  Society,  Doctor_  Ponder 
has  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  old  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma, for  the  past 
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twenty  years,  and  since  1904  has  been  a prominent  1 1 
member  of  the  medical  fraternity  at  Sulphur.  He  is  j i 
one  of  the  oldest  physicians  in  j)raetice  in  that  city.  i 

He  was  born  in  Mount  Hope,  Lawrence  County,  Ala-  | 
bama,  November  10,  1849.  Both  his  paternal  and  ma-  I 
ternai  grandfathers  were  natives  of  England.  The  I, 
former  came  to  America  when  a young  man  settling  jh 
in  North  Carolina,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Pa-  I 
triots  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence.  He  * 
later  moved  across  the  mountains  into  Tennessee,  and  ' ; 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  before  Doctor  Ponder  ; 
was  born.  Doctor  Ponder’s  father  was  Pleasant  Pon-  \ 
der,  who  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1816  and  died  j j 
at  Moulton,  Alabama,  in  1902.  He  grew  up  in  East 
Tennessee,  where  he  married,  and  in  1848  moved  to  ! 
Mount  Hope,  Alabama.  He  was  a farmer  and  stock  i 
raiser  until  he  retired  in  1890  and  thereafter  lived  at  1 
Moulton  until  his  death.  He  was  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  character  and  influence  in  his  community,  and 
the  troubles  which  arose  among  his  neighbors  were 
very  frequently  brought  to  him  as  arbiter.  In  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  he  served  as  an  elder  for 
fifty  years,  and  during  the  war  between  the  states  was 
a colonel  of  militia.  He  married  Sarah  L.  Bogart, 
who  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1821  and  died  at  Moulton, 
Alabama,  in  1895.  Her  early  life  was  spent  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Their  children  were:  George  W., 

who  was  a merchant  and  died  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  in 
1910;  J.  F.,  a farmer  at  West  Paris,  Tennessee;  W.  J., 
who  has  been  in  the  cotton  business  all  his  life,  both  as  a 
cotton  ginner  and  cotton  buyer  and  now  lives  at  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas;  S.  H.,  a carpenter  and  builder  living 
at  Decatur,  Alabama;  Dr.  Abraham  V.;  and  following 
these  sons  came  six  daughters,  all  of  them  now  de- 
ceased, whose  names  were  in  order  of  birth  Margaret, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  Sallie,  Kate  and  Ophelia. 

Doctor  Ponder  grew  up  on  an  Alabama  farm  and 
his  early  opportunities  were  somewhat  restricted  since 
his  youth  from  the  age  of  twelve  was  passed  during 
the  Civil  war  period.  He  attended  public  school  at 
Mount  Hope  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  left  his  father’s 
farm  and  started  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  given 
a license  as  a medical  practitioner,  and  has  always  been 
a student  of  his  profession,  and  in  1904  took  post- 
graduate work  in  the  Missouri  Medical  College  of  St. 
Louis. 

He  began  practice  at  Mount  Hope,  his  native  vil- 
lage, in  1874,  and  remained  there  with  a growing  repu- 
tation for  twelve  years.  In  1886  he  moved  to  Fayette,  . 
Alabama,  where  he  spent  five  years,  and  from  1891 
was  engaged  in  practice  at  Moulton  in  Lawrence  County, 
Alabama,  for  another  five  years. 

Coming  to  Indian  Territory  in  1896,  Doctor  Ponder 
located  at  Mansville  on  the  Washita  Eiver,  and  had  a 
large  country  practice  covering  a great  radius  of  the 
territory  until  1904.  In  that  year  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  growing  Town  of  Sulphur  and  has  enjoyed 
much  success  both  in  general  medicine  and  surgery 
and  is  somewhat  of  a specialist  in  diseases  of  women. 
For  several  terms  he  filled  the  position  of  health  officer 
of  Sulphur  and  besides  his  connections  with  the  Murray 
County  Medical  Society  already  mentioned  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Other  public  service  has  been  rendered  as  a member 
of  the  school  board,  and  the  city  council.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
affiliated  with  Sulphur  Lodge  No.  144,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  with  Sulphur  Camp  of.  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  is  past  noble  grand  of  Sulphur 
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Lodge  No.  353,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
also  belongs  to  the  encampment  of  that  order. 

In  1874  at  Mount  Hope,  Alabama,  Doctor  Ponder 
married  Miss  Bettie  E.  Williamson,  daughter  of  the  late 
Elijah  Williamson,  who  was  an  Alabama  farmer.  To 
i their  marriage  have  been  born  two  daughters:  Julia, 
I wife  of  W.  Y.  Wyley,  who  is  a hardware  merchant  at 
! Woodville,  Oklahoma;  and  Luna,  wife  of  B.  W.  Mackey, 
! a hardware  merchant  at  Allen,  Oklahoma. 

^ Egbert  E.  Montgomery.  In  the  cotton  seed  oil  indus- 
try in  the  Southwest,  few  men  are  better  known  than 
Eobert  E.  Montgomery,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Independent  Cotton  Oil  Company,  of  Lawton,  who  has 
I devoted  about  fifteen  years  to  this  business.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  born  in  Yazoo  County,  Mississippi,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  William  Wallace  and 
Cora  (Green)  Montgomery.  The  family  originally  came 
to  America  from  Scotland,  probably  before  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war,  settling  first  in  one  of  the  Carolinas  and 
then  moving  to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  from  whence  dif- 
ferent branches  scattered  all  over  the  state,  the  greater 
number  locating  in  Madison  County. 

Dr.  William  Wallace  Montgomery  was  born  in  Madi- 
: son  County,  Mississippi,  in  1834,  was  well  reared  and 
educated,  and,  choosing  the  profession  of  medicine  as 
his  life’s  vocation,  entered  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  which  he  was 
duly  graduated.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he 
I enlisted  in  a Mississippi  regiment,  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  served  with  that  organization  until  receiving 
his  honorable  discharge,  and  at  one  time  was  wounded 
in  the  arm.  Eeturuing  to  his  practice,  he  located  in 
Sunflower  County,  Mississippi,  then  went  to  Yazoo 
County,  and  during  the  ’80s  settled  at  Shaw,  Bolivar 
I County,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1910.  He  was  a 
consistent  rrjember  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children,  he  married  Cora  Green,  who  was  born  in 
Hinds  County,  Mississippi,  in  1840,  and  died  in  Madison 
County,  that  state,  in  1875,  and  they  had  three  children: 
Louise,  who  married  Joe  F.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  a merchant, 
now  deceased,  and  resides  at  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi; 
William  Alexander,  who  is  an  insurance  agent  of  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi;  and  Eobert  E'.  Doctor  Montgomery 
was  married  a third  time  to  Mrs.  Emma  (Chamberlain) 
DeJarnett,  a native  of  Mississippi  and  the  widow  of 
William  DeJarnett  and  daughter  of  William  Chamber- 
lain.  They  had  no  children. 

Eobert  E.  Montgomery,  in  addition  to  being  a self- 
made  man,  is  largely  self-educated,  as  he  attended  school 
in  Hinds  County  only  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
his  subsequent  training  having  been  gained  by  reading, 
experience  and  observation.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
clerk  in  a store  at  Terry,  and  subsequently  worked  for 
an  express  company  for  seven  years,  and  in  1899  began 
his  connection  witli  the  cotton  seed  oil  business  at  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  as  traveling  representative  for  a con- 
cern of  that  city.  From  1902  until  1904  he  was  manager 
of  a cotton  seed  oil  mill  at  Magnolia,  Mississippi,  and  in 
the  latter  year  went  to  Corsicana,  Texas,  as  secretary 
and  manager  of  the  oil  mill  at  that  place,  remaining  until 
1908.  In  June  of  that  year  he  came  to  Lawton  as  treas- 
urer and  manager  of  the  Independent  Cotton  Oil  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  industries  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  and  a concern  which  contributes  materially  to  the 
prestige  of  Lawton  as  an  industrial  center.  The  plant 
is  located  on  Eailroad  Street  and  I Avenue,  along  the 
line  of  the  Eock  Island  Eailroad  tracks,  has  a capacity 
of  eighty  tons  a day  of  cotton  seed,  and  its  products  are 
shipped  over  a territory  extending  from  Galveston  to 
Canada  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Mont- 


gomery was  afterward  promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager  of  tlie  Chickasha  Cotton  Oil  Company,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  This  company 
operates  ten  cotton  oil  mills,  as  well  as  a large  number 
of  cotton  gins,  and  is  capitalized  at  $1,250,000.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  a democrat  in  politics,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  serves  as  vestry- 
man. He  belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
fraternally  connected  with  Lawton  Lodge  No.  183, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Lodge  No.  1056, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  married  at  Tallassee,  Alabama, 
to  Miss  Jennie  Jordan,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Jordan,  deceased,  who  was  a merchant  and  agricul- 
turist of  Alabama.  Two  children  have  come  to  this 
union:  Eobert  Hamilton,  born  April  2,  1909,  and  Wil- 

liam Jordan,  born  February  21,  1911,  both  at  Lawton. 

Eomaine  W.  Hosley.  On  May  10,  1908,  death 
removed  from  the  circle  of  his  family,  friends  and 
associates  in  Washington  County,  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful figures  known  in  the  early  days  of  the  cattle  industry 
of  old  Indian  Territory  and  in  the  business  enterprise 
which  in  later  years  has  transformed  the  wilderness  into 
stock  ranches,  agricultural  farms  and  centers  of  city  and 
industrial  life.  Eomaine  W.  Hosley  left  a permanent 
impress  upon  that  community  known  as  Eamona  in 
Washington  County.  By  reason  of  his  success  in  busi- 
ness he  was  in  a position  to  exert  a large  influence  in 
local  affairs,  and  his  memory  deserves  to  be  kept  green 
in  the  community  which  represented  his  home  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  either  in 
Kansas  or  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  born  at  Antioch  in 
Lake  County,  Illinois,  September  13,  1847,  a son  of 
Columbus  and  Euth  (Briggs)  Hosley.  His  parents  were 
born  and  married  in  New  York  State,  and  were  early 
settlers  in  that  district  of  Illinois  north  of  Chicago, 
where  the  father  became  a farmer.  A few  years  after 
the  war  he  moved  to  Kansas,  and  was  likewise  an  early 
settler  in  Chautauqua  County  of  that  state,  locating  near 
Niotaze,  where  he  died.  The  mother  passed  away  at  the 
home  of  her  son,  Austin,  at  Nowata,  Oklahoma.  The 
four  children  were : Austin,  who  died  at  Nowata,  Okla- 

homa; George,  who  died  in  Lake  County,  Illinois;  Elias, 
who  went  to  the  war  with  an  Illinois  regiment  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh;  Eleanor,  now  the  only 
surviving  child  and  the  wife  of  T.  P.  Waskey  of  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas;  and  Eomaine  W. 

During  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  Eomaine 
W.  Hosley  gained  an  education  from  the  country  schools 
of  Lake  County,  Illinois,  and  also  went  from  that  locality 
to  serve  as  a soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Eebellion.  He 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Company  H of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Illinois  Volunteer. 
Infantry,  became  a sergeant  of  his  company,  and  was  in 
the  army  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  About  1868 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Southern 
Kansas,  and  continued  to  live  with  them  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

At  Elk  City,  Kansas,  in  1872,  Mr.  Hosley  married  Miss 
Cynthia  Brashear.  Mrs.  Hosley,  who  since  the  death  of 
her  husband  has  continued  to  reside  at  Eamona,  was 
born  at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  September  11,  1848.  After 
his  marriage  Mr.  Hosley  took  up  farming  on  a farm  of 
his  own  in  Kansas,  and  was  also  interested  in  stock 
dealing.  In  1874,  having  sold  his  interests  in  the  Sun- 
flower State  he  removed  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Indian  Territory,  and  his  interests  and  his  home  were  in 
that  section  of  Indian  Territory  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  nearly  thirty-five  years  later. 

The  late  Mr.  Hosley  was  not  only  successful  in  his 
business  operations  but  enjoyed  the  high  esteem  and 
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respect  of  liis  comimmity.  How  nuich  he  was  appreciated 
will  he  better  understood  from  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Hamona  Herald,  in  an  editorial  published  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  “More  than  thirty  years  ago  R.  W. 
Hosley  or  ‘Darb’  as  his  many  friends  knew  him,  came 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  He  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness for  many  years  and  his  cattle  ranged  from  Texas  to 
the  Kansas  line.  He  accumulated  wealth  in  the  stock 
business  before  the  days  of  railroads  in  the  Territorj'. 
In  years  following  and  before  the  railroads  were  con- 
structed through  the  new  country,  he  confined  his  busi- 
ness operations  to  this  section,  and  both  Indians  and 
white  peojile  all  over  the  northern  part  of  the  old  Indian 
Territory  came  to  know  ‘ Darb  ’ Hosley  and  remember 
him  as  a man  who  dealt  fairly  by  everybody  and  one 
whose  w’ord  was  as  good  as  his  w’ritten  promise.  Eight 
years  ago  (1900)  he  came  to  Ramona,  which  was  then 
being  built  upon  a wheatfield.  In  this  place  he  engaged 
in  the  general  merchandise  business,  and  in  1904  estab- 
lished a hardware  and  furniture  store,  which  was  after- 
• wards  continued  by  John  C.  Asahl.  Mr.  Hosley  was 
enterprising  and  progressive  and  never  let  an  oppor- 
tunity pass  to  do  a part  in  building  his  home  town.  The 
big  Hotel  Hosley  was  erected  by  him  a few  years  ago 
at  a time  when  the  future  of  the  town  was  by  no  means 
assured.  He  engaged  in  real  estate  business  and  was 
connected  with  several  business  enterprises  during  his 
residence  in  Ramona.  ’ ’ Much  might  be  said  about  his 
enterprise  and  progressiveness  as  a business  man  at 
Ramona  from  the  beginning  of  that  village.  He  did 
much  to  establish  the  town  permanently  during  the  oil 
boom,  and  not  only  constructed  the  hotel  which  bears  his 
name  but  also  lent  his  influence  and  means  to  various 
other  enterprises  which  served  to  place  the  town  securely 
on  the  map.  From  1905  until  his  death  he  was  a member 
of  the  Ramona  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agency. 

His  friends  remember  in  addition  to  his  business 
activities  his  kindly  nature.  He  was  especially  kind 
hearted  and  gentle  to  those  in  sickness  and  distress, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  early  days  of  his  pioneer  life 
he  would  ride  for  miles  to  help  the  sick.  In  polities  he 
was  a republican  and  always  interested  in  public  affairs, 
especially  of  a local  nature,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  year  before  he  mar- 
ried he  spent  hunting  buffalo  on  the  western  plains 
before  those  animals  were  finally  exterminated,  and 
another  of  his  early  experiences  was  his  connection  with 
a cattle  outfit  operating  in  the  old  Cherokee  Strip  during 
the  early  ’80s. 

William  Stnnott.  For  almost  fifteen  years  Mr. 
Synnott  has  been  identified  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Norman,  and  is  now  one  of  the  active  executive  offi- 
cials, serving  as  cashier.  Mr.  Synnott  can  be  regarded 
as  an  Oklahoma  pioneer,  though  he  was  still  very  young 
.when  he  came  to  the  territory,  and  largely  by  his  own 
efforts  has  raised  himself  to  a position  in  the  business 
and  civic  life  of  his  home  city  as  all  must  respect.  As 
a banker  he  possesses  both  ability  and  integrity,  and 
enjoys  the  complete  confidence  of  his  associates  and  the 
wide  extended  patronage  of  the  First  National. 

Born  at  Loekport,  Illinois,  December  30,  1874,  Mr. 
Synnott  is  a son  of  Edward  and  Ellen  (Ryan)  Synnott. 
The  Synnott  family  was  early  established  at  Loekport, 
Illinois,  and  the  family  was  there  in  the  pioneer  times 
almost  before  a village  was  started  on  the  present  site 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Edward  Synnott  was  a native 
of  Ireland,  but  in  early  childhood  was  brought  to  the 
United  States,  and  his  father  located  a few  miles  west 
of  the  present  City  of  Chicago.  Edward  Synnott  be- 
came a merchant  and  farmer,  and  lived  in  several  differ- 
ent states,  going  from  Illinois  to  Texas,  later  to  Oregon, 


and  in  1890  arriving  in  Oklahoma  not  long  after  the 
opening  of  the  new  country.  Thereafter  he  lived  at 
Norman  until  his  death  in  1909.  His  wife’s  family 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  but  she  was  born  in  New  York 
State,  and  the  Ryans  were  well  known  both  in  business 
and  political  affairs  in  Illinois. 

William  Synnott  attended  public  schools  in  Oregon 
while  the  family  lived  in  that  state  and  was  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  when  his  father  located  at  Norman. 
He  finished  his  education  in  the  college  at  Sacred  Heart, 
Oklahoma,  and  in  the  meantime  had  become  a practical 
farmer.  In  January,  1898,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
county  treasurer  of  Cleveland  County  at  Norman,  but 
resigned  after  three  years  and  on  .lanuary  1,  1901,  ac- 
cepted a position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Norman  State 
Bank,  now  the  First  National  Bank.  His  responsibilities 
were  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  since  1913  he 
has  given  a capable  service  as  cashier. 

Mr.  Synnott  has  always  been  a citizen  of  pulilic  spirit 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  local  town, 
and  is  an  active  member  and  treasurer  of  the  Norman 
(’hamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  reared  in  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1901  was  celebrated 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Nolan  of  Wichita,  Kansas. 
She  came  to  Norman,  Oklahoma,  in  the  early  days  not 
long  after  the  opening  of  1889  with  her  brother,  and 
consequently  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a pioneer 
settler  of  this  state.  To  their  marriage  have  been  born 
three  children:  Sarah  .1.,  Dorothy  and  William  E. 

Synnott.  The  family  reside  at  402  East  Comanche 
Street,  Norman. 

IMiillen  & IVIuLLEN.  The  well-known  firm  of  Mullen 
& Mullen,  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  is  coni])Osed  of  the  broth- 
ers Leslie  Val  and  Joseph  S.  IMullen.  Leslie  Val,  junior 
member  of  the  firm  and  mayor  of  Ardmore,  came  to 
this  community  in  1897,  and  his  brother  followed  in  the 
next  year.  In  those  days  the  firm  was  known  as  Mullen, 
Mullen  & Mullen,  but  since  the  death  of  the  father  in 
1913,  the  name  of  the  then  senior  member  has  been 
di’0]iped  and  the  firm  name  of  Mullen  & Mullen  survives. 
In  writing  of  these  men,  space  will  not  permit  fullest 
attention  to  detail,  but  the  more  salient  points  in  their 
careers  will  be  touched  upon. 

Leslie  A^'al  Mullen  was  born  in  Choctaw  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, on  .lanuary  22,  1880,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
.loseph  P.  Mullen,  also  a native  of  Choctaw  County,  born 
there  in  1843.  He  died  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  on  No- 
vember 1(5,  1913.  The  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try, his  father  having  been  a pioneer  into  Mississippi 
in  the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Joseph  P. 
Mullen  was  reared  in  Choctaw  County,  Mississippi,  and 
there  he  mairied.  He  was  a school  teacher  in  his  young 
(lays,  and  later  practiced  law,  though  he  always  devoted 
some  time  to  teaching,  even  in  the  years  when  he  was  a 
])racticing  attoniey.  In  1885  he  moved  from  Mississippi 
to  Arkansas,  settling  in  Fort  Smith,  and  from  there  he 
came  in  1897  to  Ardmore,  where  he  was  occupied  in  legal 
practice  to  the  tiine  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  Mullen  was  a staunch  democrat  all  his  life.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  active 
in  the  work  of  the  body,  and  long  serving  on  its  official 
board.  He  was  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  was  a Con- 
federate veteran,  his  service  having  been  in  the  Twenty- 
first  [Mississippi  Regiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Norris,  born  in  Missis- 
siiipi  in  1847,  and  she  survives  him,  living  in  Ardmore  at 
this  time.  To  them  were  born  four  children.  Kating 
died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  .1.  S.  is  the  partner  of 
Leslie  C.  and  extended  mention  of  him  will  be  made  in 
later  jiaragraphs.  Leslie  A^al,  is  the  third  child,  and  Floy 
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ie  Williams,  the  youngest,  is  the  wife  of  a merchant  in 
at  Ardmore,  and  who  also  has  extensive  oil  interests  in  the 
ly  state. 

tk  Leslie  Val  Mullen  had  a public  school  education  and 
S3  was  graduated  from  the  Fort  Smith  High  School  in 
1897.  In  the  summers  of  1896-07  he  attended  the  busi- 
)n  ness  college  at  Fort  Smith,  and  in  1897,  when  he  had 
-i.  finished  his  high  school  course,  he  came  to  Ardmore, 
1 where  his  father  had  already  located,  and  entered  his 
■t  ofiice  as  a clerk.  In  1898  Joseph  S.  came  home  from 
j|  Vanderbilt  University,  joined  his  father  and  brother, 
If ' and  the  name  Mullen,  Mullen  & Mullen  was  soon  after 
to  be  seen  upon  their  ofiice  door.  They  continued  to 
(.  be  thus  associated  until  the  death  of  the  senior  member 
tf  in  1913,  when  the  firm  changed  to  Mullen  & Mullen,  its 
55  present  form. 

This  firm,  originally  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law, 
has  in  time  come  to  be  one  of  the  leading  land  invest- 
ment  firms  in  the  state.  It  controls  a vast  acreage  of 
j lands,  already  under  cultivation,  located  in  nine  coun- 
ij  ties  of  Southern  Oklahoma,  and  not  only  does  it  deal  in 
j farm  lands,  but  in  improved  oil  lands  as  well.  It  is  well 
I established,  ably  conducted  and  does  business  in  accord- 
ance with  honest  methods  and  honorable  principles.  It 
is  one  of  the  soundest  investment  companies  in  the  state, 
and  the  present  firm  deviates  not  a hair’s  breadth  from 
the  sturdy  principles  'that  were  woven  into  the  warp  of 
^ the  enterprise  in  the  days  when  their  esteemed  father 
was  the  head  and  front  of  the  concern. 

Leslie  Val  Mullen  is  a democrat,  like  his  father,  and 
he  is  now  mayor  of  Ardmore,  entering  on  his  duties  on 
April  16,  1915,  for  a term  of  two  years.  He  is  a member 
of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  Ardmore  Lodge  No.  648,  of  which 
he  is  past  exalted  ruler.  He  has  served  his  lodge  as  a 
" delegate  to  the  grand  lodge,  and  he  is  the  first  vice 
f)rssident  of  the  state  association.  Other  fraternal 
orders  with  which  he  is  affiliated  are  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  is 
a leading  member  of  the  Ardmore  Chamber  of  Com- 
® merce,  and  some  of  his  social  connections  are  with  the 
Chickasaw  Country  Club  and  the  Ardmore  Gun  Club. 
He  is  president  of  the  Geneva  Pearl  Oil  and  Gas  Com- 
pany,  is  president  of  the  Muldoon  Oil  Company  and  a 
director  in  the  Bull  Head  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Mullen  was  married  in  Gainesville,  Texas,  in  1903, 
to  Miss  Geneva  Durrett,  daughter  of  George  Durrett,  a 
well-known  cattleman  of  Weatherford,  Texas.  They  have 
no  children. 

, Joseph  Sylvester  Mullen,  brother  of  Leslie  Val  and  his 
‘j  associate  in  business,  was  born  in  Choctaw  County, 
1 Mississippi,  on  August  25,  1878.  He  attended  the  high 
j school  in  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and  was  graduated  from 
, that  school  in  1896,  one  year  earlier  than  his  brother 
I Leslie.  He  then  took  a two-year  course  in  Vanderbilt 
J University,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  devoting  himself  to  the 
Ij  study  of  law,  in  preparation  for  entrance  into  his  father ’s 
business.  In  1898  he  came  to  Ardmore,  here  joining  his 
jl  father  and  brother.  In  1902  Mr.  Mullen  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  while  the  main  business  of  the  firm  is 
J land  investments,  his  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a valuable 
J adjunct  to  his  training,  and  strengthens  the  firm  in 
jl  many  ways.  Something  of  the  scope  of  the  business 
has  already  been  mentioned,  so  that  further  remarks  on 
J that  score 'need  not  be  introduced  here. 

Mr.  Mullen,  like  his  brother,  is  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  community.  He  is  a democrat,  true  to 
j.  family  tradition,  and  has  served  the  Town  of  Ardmore 
i(  ‘ as  a member  of  its  board  of  aldermen,  in  which  office 
J he  did  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  city.  He  also  served 
I as  mayor  pro  tern  of  Ardmore,  and  has  in  many  ways 
5 manifested  the  high  quality  of  his  citizenship.  He  is 
y president  of  the  Ardmore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  his 


activities  have  done  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
community,  as  president  of  that  highly  creditable  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  Mullen  is  a life  member  of  the  Elks  and  is  also 
a member  of  the  Dorniek  Hills  Country  Club. 

He  was  married  in  Oklahoma  in  1899  to  Miss  Ada 
Maurer,  daughter  of  .Toseph  and  Mary  Maurer.  In  her 
])aternal  ancestry  were  prominent  officers  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  and  her  mother  is  a descendant  of  a famous 
Choctaw  chief,  known  in  his  tribe  as  Puck-shanub-bee.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullen  have  been  born  three  children — 
J.  S.,  Jr.,  Harold  M.  and  Don  Lacy,  all  of  them  under 
the  instruction  of  a private  tutor  in  their  home. 

All  members  of  the  Mullen  family  are  prominent  in 
Ardmore,  and  they  add  much  to  the  social  activities  of 
the  community. 

.Tames  M.  Berry.  In  1907,  the  year  of  Oklahoma’s 
admission  as  a state,  Mr.  Berry  became  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  of  which 
he  is  first  vice  president  at  the  present  time  and  of 
which  he  was  the  original  cashier.  At  that  time  he 
possessed  a wide  and  practical  experience  in  banking, 
and  has  become  a recognized  factor  in  Oklahoma 
finance.  His  skill  and  integrity  as  a banker  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  making  the  Central  National 
Bank  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$150,000,  and  it  has  an  earned  surplus  fund  of  $150,000. 

Mr.  Berry  was  born  in  Giles  County,  Tennessee,  De- 
cember 27,  1861,  and  is  the  younger  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Eev.  Harrison  Berry,  M.  D.,  and  Margaret 
(Hudson)  Berry,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven  years.  His  older  brother  is  William  H., 
now  a resident  of  Aurora,  Missouri.  Rev.  Harrison 
Berry  was  born  and  reared  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  of 
a pioneer  family,  and  after  preparing  himself  for  the 
medical  profession  practiced  in  Illinois  for  a number 
of  years.  He  then  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
and  became  the  publisher  of  a newspaper,  but  eventually 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  a clergyman  of  which  he  continued  his  faith- 
ful and  able  services  for  many  years  prior  to  his  death, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
.Tames  M.  Berry  laid  the  foundations  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion. He  attended  Sulphur  Well  College  in  Metcalfe 
County,  Kentucky.  In  1878  he  became  a teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Kansas,  and  during  1879-80  taught  in  An- 
derson County  of  that  state.  Then  locating  at  Cherry- 
vale,  Montgomery  County,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Exchange  Bank,  and  was  with  it  from  1881  until  1887. 
He  then  became  associated  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Oswego,  Labette  County,  Kansas,  which  he  served  as 
cashier  until  1895,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
Seneca,  Newton  County,  Missouri,  taking  the  cashier- 
ship  of  the  Bank  of  Seneca  at  that  place.  In  1906  Mr. 
Berry  disposing  of  his  interest  in  Missouri  and  associat- 
ing himself  with  J.  G.  McGannon  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1907  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Tulsa, 
of  which  he  became  cashier.  Since  March,  1912,  his 
effective  executive  service  has  been  in  the  office  of  vice 
president.  He  has  become  influential  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  section  of  the  state,  with  high  reputation 
for  ability  and  steadfast  integrity.  Mr.  Berry  is  a 
democrat  in  politics  and  though  he  has  had  no  ambition 
for  public  office  he  is  loyal  and  progressive,  always 
ready  to  co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of  measures  pro- 
jected for  the  general  good  of  the  community.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Presl>yteriau 
Church. 
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At  Horse  Cave,  Kentucky,  July  23,  1884,  Mr.  Berry 
married  Miss  Maude  Isabell  Murray.  Of  their  five  chil- 
dren the  first  two  are  . deceased,  William  having  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  and  Harold  in  infancy. 
The  surviving  children  are  Ralph  H.,  now  in  the  bank 
with  his  fatlier;  Robert  G.  and  Janies  K.,  both  in 
school. 

Jackson  Broshears,  M.  D.  In  the  practical  w’ork  of 
liis  jirofession  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  medical  fraternity  and  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, Doctor  Broshears  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Lawton  since  the  founding  of  that  city.  His 
name  and  attainments  are  especially  associated  with  a 
liigh  degree  of  skill  as  a surgical  operator,  and  his  prac- 
tice is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  branch  of  his 
profession. 

Jackson  Broshears  was  born  in  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  January  30,  1866.  The  name  originated  in 
France,  and  the  family  were  early  settled  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Doctor  Broshears  ’ grandfather  was  Jere- 
miah Broshears,  a Kentucky  farmer,  who  was  killed 
about  1850  in  Hardin  County  as  the  result  of  being 
kicked  by  a horse.  The  father  of  Doctor  Broshears  was 
Ira  Broshears,  born  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  in 
1844,  and  now  living  in  Hancock  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  is  a farmer  and  stock  man.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  enlisted  in  Company  D of  the  Sixty-fifth  Indiana 
Mounted  Infantry,  and  was  in  active  service  from  tlie 
first  year  of  the  war  until  its  close.  He  was  at  one  time 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates  and  kept  at  Belle  Isle 
in  Virginia.  About  1865  he  removed  to  Grand  View  in 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  and  in  1901  participated  in  tlie 
opening  at  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  but  remained  in  this  com- 
munity only  a few  years,  and  in  1906  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, locating  in  Hancock  County.  He  is  an  active 
republican  in  polities.  Ira  Broshears  married  Elizabeth 
York,  who  was  born  in  Grant  County,  Kentucky,  in  1830, 
and  died  at  Lawton  July  26,  1912,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Their  children  were;  Doctor  Jackson;  James, 
who  died  at  Lawton  and  had  been  a pioneer  merchant 
here;  Thomas,  a resident  of  Clinton,  Oklahoma;  and 
Anna,  wife  of  Frank  Rumpel,  a traveling  salesman  with 
residence  at  Clinton,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Jackson  Broshears  spent  his  early  life  on  a farm 
in  Indiana,  attending  the  public  schools  at  Grand  View 
and  graduating  from  the  high  school  there  with  the 
class  of  1890.  In  1891  he  entered  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  in  the  fall  of  1892 
matriculated  in  the  Medical  College  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  continued  his  studies  until  graduating 
March  6,  1894,  with  the  degree  M.  D.  He  was  in  prac- 
tice at  Grand  View,  Indiana,  from  1894  until  July,  1898, 
but  in  the  meantime,  during  1896,  had  left  his  practice 
to  pursue  a post-graduate  course  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, where  he  remained  for  fifteen  months,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  surgery.  In  1898  he  accepted  a pro- 
fessional position  as  physician  for  a lumber  company  in 
the  State  of  Missouri.  In  the  fall  of  1899  an  illness 
compelled  him  to  desist  from  his  work,  and  for  ne.arly 
two  years  he  did  little  practice.  On  July  26,  1901,  Doc- 
tor Broshears  was  among  the  pioneer  arrivals  at  Lawton 
with  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reserva- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  best  qualified  among  the  physi- 
cians who  came  to  Lawton  at  that  time.  He  has  enjoyed 
a large  practice,  and  in  surgery  probably  has  no  supe- 
rior in  Northwestern  Oklahoma.  He  is  a director  in  the 
Southwest  Hospital  at  Lawton,  and  has  his  ofiiees  in  the 
Boone  Hammond  Building  on  D Avenue. 

Doctor  Broshears  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  a republican  in  politics,  and  has  served  as  county 


coroner  of  Comanche  County  under  appointment  from 
Thomas  Ferguson.  Fraternally,  his  affiliations  are  with 
Lawton  Lodge  No.  183,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  w’ith  Lawton  Lodge  No.  1056,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  December,  1905,  Doc- 
tor Broshears  was  married  at  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma,  to 
Mrs.  Lulu  (Sassar)  Gullett,  who  was  a native  of  Ohio, 

John  B.  Campbell.  The  bar  of  the  City  of  Muskogee, 
the  metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  has  maintained  a standard  that  places  it 
high  in  prestige  in  this  vigorous  young  commonwealth, 
and  of  this  specially  strong  bar  Judge  Campbell  is  recog- 
nized as  a representative  member.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Muskogee  since 
1899,  has  long  controlled  a large  and  important  law  busi- 
ness in  this  section  of  the  state  and  is  known  for  high, 
broad  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
as  well  as  for  the  resourcefulness  that  has  made  him 
exceptionally  successful  as  a trial  lawyer.  He  has  been 
called  upon  to  serve  in  minor  judicial  office  and  was  the 
republican  candidate  for  the  high  office  of  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Oklahoma  in  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  He  has  made  valuable  contribution  to  the  law 
literature  of  the  state  of  his  adoption  and  his  high 
standing  as  a lawyer  and  as  a citizen  makes  most  con- 
sistent the  special  recognition  accbrded  to  him  in  this 
standard  history  of  Oklahoma. 

Judge  Campbell  was  born  on  a farm  near  Gratiot, 
Lafayette  County,  Wisconsin,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1868,  and  is  a son  of  Francis  and  Mary  (Cole)  Campbell, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of 
sturdy  Scotch  lineage,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  of 
remote  Irish  ancestry,  she  having  been  born  in  Lafayette 
County,  Wisconsin,  where  her  parents  were  pioneer  set- 
tlers, her  father  having  been  a scion  of  a family  that 
was  founded  in  America  in  the  colonial  era  of  our 
national  history  and  that  gave  valiant  soldiers  to  the 
patriot  army  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Judge  Campbell  was  reared  to  adult  age  on  the  home- 
stead farm  which  was  the  place  of  his  birth  and  after 
having  duly  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  Lafayette  County,  Wisconsin,  he  pur- 
sued higher  academic  discipline  in  Ripon  College,  one 
of  the  excellent  educational  institutions  of  that  state.  In 
preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  great  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
which  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1893  and  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  at  virtually  the  same  time  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  his  native  commonwealth,  by  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court.  For  three  years  thereafter  he  was  estab- 
lished in  the  successful  practice  of  law  at  Darlington, 
the  judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  and  within  this 
interval  he  served  for  one  term,  of  two  years,  as  district 
attorney  of  Lafayette  County.  Upon  leaving  Wisconsin 
Judge  Campbell  was  for  a brief  time  engaged  in  profes- 
sional work  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  after  leaving  the 
great  western  metropolis  he  went  to  Texas  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  at  Sulphur  Springs,  from  which 
place  he  came  to  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  in  1899, 
in  April  of  which  year  he  established  his  permanent 
home  at  Muskogee,  where  he  has  risen  to  the  front  rank 
in  his  profession  and  where  he  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  civic  and  material  development  and  progress 
of  the  fine  city  in  which  his  interests  have  been  centered 
and  in  which  he  has  commanding  place  in  popular  con- 
fidence and  esteem. 

Prior  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  Judge 
Campbell  served  two  years  as  city  recorder  and  police 
judge  of  Muskogee,  and  he  proved  specially  well  forti- 
fied for  the  work  of  his  judicial  office,  his  record  in  this 
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minor  tribunal  having  attested  to  his  eligibility  for 
,1  higher  judicial  honors,  though  he  has  in  a general  way 
i preferred  to  give  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  his 
j profession.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  he  appeared  as  the 
j republican  candidate  for  a member  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Oklahoma,  but  he  was,  as  he  anticipated,  unable 
to  overcome  the  large  democratic  majority  that  faced 
' him.  He  is  now  junior  member  of  the  representative 
1;  law  firm  of  Maxey  & Campbell,  which  maintains  offices 
I in  the  Barnes  Building  and  which  controls  a law  busi- 
ness  that  in  scope  and  importance  is  not  excelled  by  that 
ii  of  any  law  firm  at  the  Muskogee  bar.  A splendid  work 
j was  executed  by  Judge  Campbell  when  he  compiled,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection,  the  published  work 
entitled  “Campbell’s  Abstract  and  Index.’’  This  vol- 
ume was  prepared  by  him  from  the  census  cards  in  the 
oflS.ee  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  shows  concisely  the 
status  of  each  Creek  Indian  allottee  and  his  family,  both 
in  the  ascending  and  descending  line.  To  these  impor- 
tant data  is  added  a cross-index,  and  the  publication  is 
the  first  authoritative  presentation  of  facts  involved  and 
I offered  to  the  general  public.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
I the  work  is  of  much  value  in  imparting  information  con- 
cerning titles  to  lands  of  the  Creek  ISTation,  of  which 
Muskogee  was  originally  an  integral  part,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  by  the 
combining  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory. 

Judge  Campbell  has  not  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  republican  party  and  has  been  a resolute  and  effective 
advocate  of  its  principles  and  policies.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish 
of  Grace  Church  in  Muskogee,  as  well  as  superintendent 
of  its  Sunday  School.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous 
in  the  various  departments  of  church  work  and  are  pop- 

Iular  figures  in  the  representative  social  activities  of  their 
home  community,  as  is  also  their  daughter. 

In  the  year  1898  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Judge  Campbell  to  Miss  Minnie  Warn,  who  was  born  at 
Cuero,  Texas,  and  their  only  child  is  Miss  Catherine  C., 
who  is  still  attending  school. 

Fred  G.  Shaw.  One  of  the  alert  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men  of  the  City  of  Tulsa  is  the  popular  citizen 
whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  and  who  is  here 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  New  State  Auto  & Supply 
Company,  which  conducts  a substantial  enterprise  in  the 
handling  of  motor  ears  and  general  automobile  supplies. 

At  Albia,  the  county  seat  of  Monroe  County,  Iowa, 
Fred  G.  Shaw  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January,  1875,  the 
fourth  in  order  of  birth  in  a family  of  six  children,  of 
whom  four  are  living.  He  is  a son  of  Edward  and  Emma 
(Zulemma)  Shaw,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared 
in  the  State  of  New  York  and  both  of  whom  now  reside 
at  Newton,  Iowa,  as  honored  pioneer  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  Hawkeye  State.  The  year  1915  marks  the 
celebration  of  the  seventy-eighth  birthday  anniversary 
of  the  father  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  the  mother.  Edward 
Shaw  became  a representative  contractor  and  builder  in 
Monroe  County,  Iowa,  where  he  has  lived  virtually  re- 
tired since  1895. 

To  the  public,  schools  of  his  native  place  Fred  G. 
Shaw  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  discipline, 
and  as  a youth  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  celebrated 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
His  effective  service  eventually  brought  to  him  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  superintendent  for  this  company, 
the  operations  of  which  extend  into  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  he  continued  in  the  service  of  this  corpora- 
tion for  the  long  period  of  14%  years,  his  experience 
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having  admirably  fortified  him  as  an  executive  and  as 
a business  man  of  judgment  and  circumspection.  In 
1907,  the  year  that  marked  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Shaw  identified  him- 
self with  the  ambitious  young  commonwealth  by  estab- 
lishing his  residence  at  Tulsa.  Here  he  held  a respon- 
sible executive  position  with  the  Cleveland  Paving 
Company  for  the  ensuing  eighteen  months,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  effected  the  organization  of 
the  New  State  Paving  Company,  which  was  duly  incor- 
porated and  the  headquarters  of  which  were  established 
at  Tulsa.  Mr.  Shaw  continued  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  this  company  until  1911,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  business,  which  had  been  developed 
to  substantial  proportions  under  his  able  management, 
and  he  then  became  the  organizer  of  the  New  State 
Auto  & Supply  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
president  and  treasurer.  This  company  is  duly  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  now  controls  a 
large  and  representative  business  in  the  handling  of 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks.  The  company  has  the 
local  agency  of  the  Buick  cars  and  trucks,  as  well  as 
for  the  Kelly  and  G.  M.  C.  motor  trucks,  and  its  well 
equipped  establishment  is  never  found  lacking  in  aU 
kinds  of  general  supplies  incidental  to  the  automobile 
business. 

Though  a staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the 
democratic  party,  Mr.  Shaw  has  manifested  no  ambition 
for  political  office,  but  his  civic  loyalty  and  public  spirit 
have  been  shown  by  his  effective  service  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  park  commissioners  of  Tulsa,  a iiosition 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1914.  He  is  a popular  figure 
in  business  and  social  circles  in  his  adopted  city  and  here 
is  affiliated  with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  71,  Ancient  Free  & 
Accepted  Masons,  as  well  as  with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  946, 
Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1901,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Shaw  to  Miss  Minna  May  Adams,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
the  two  children  of  this  union  are  Madeleine  and  Freda 
Marcellus. 

Laurence  L.  Dunlap.  It  is  perhaps  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  the  Dunlap  family  that  both  father  and  son 
are  now  serving  as  postmasters  in  Oklahoma,  the  father 
at  Eingling  and  the  son  at  New  Wilson.  The  Dunlaps 
have  long  been  prominent  in  Southern  Oklahoma. 

The  postmaster  at  New  Wilson  is  Laurence  L.  Dunlap 
who  was  born  at  LaGrange,  Texas,  August  10,  1890,  a 
son  of  Thomas  E.  Dunlap,  who  is  now  the  postmaster  at 
Eingling.  The  Dunlaps  are  of  Scotch  ancestry,  long 
identified  with  South  Carolina,  and  of  Eevolutionary 
stock.  Thomas  E.  Dunlap  was  born  in  Gibson  County, 
Tennessee,  February  11,  1853,  a son  of  J.  M.  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Carter)  Dunlap.  Thomas  E.  Dunlap  grew  up  on 
a Tennessee  farm,  and  after  his  course  in  the  public 
schools  attended  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University  at 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  in  1880  graduated  A.  B.  from 
Eminence  College  in  Henry  Coimty,  Kentucky.  He  has 
been  primarily  an  educator.  He  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Texas  up  to  1894,  and  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory. 
For  four  years  he  was  principal  of  the  Chickasha  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  for  four  years  had  charge  of  the 
Jarvis  Institute  at  Granbury,  Texas.  He  was  also  pres- 
ident of  Sulphur  College  at  Sulphur,  Kentucky;  was  con- 
nected with  the  college  at  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  and 
also  with  the  Virginia  Christian  College  at  Lynchburg, 
Virginia.  In  1914  he  removed  to  New  Wilson,  Oklahoma, 
but  early  in  the  same  year  identified  himself  with  the 
townsite  of  Eingling,  and  was  made  postmaster  there  in 
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July,  1915.  Thomas  E.  Dunlap  manied  Miss  Sallie  E. 
Young. 

One  of  a family  of  four  children,  Laurence  L.  Dunlap 
spent  his  childhood  and  early  youth  in  the  various  local- 
ities where  his  father  was  engaged  as  an  educator.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  Texas,  and  in  1896  went 
to  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  where  he  also  attended  the  public 
schools.  He  took  a four  years  ’ course  in  the  preparatory 
school  at  Sulphur  in  Henry  County,  Kentucky,  where  he 
finished  in  1908.  He  then  lived  in  Ardmore  for  two 
years,  and  from  there  went  to  Wilson,  North  Carolina, 
and  was  in  Wilson  College  to  the  end  of  his  junior  year, 
spending  three  years  altogether  there.  In  1912  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
as  foreman  in  the  machine  department  in  New  York  City, 
and  worked  in  that  capacity  for  one  year. 

On  September  1,  1913,  Mr.  Dunlap  took  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Town  of  New  Wilson,  Oklahoma,  and 
established  and  perfected  one  of  the  first  stores  on  the 
towusite.  To  his  service  as  a merchant  were  added  the 
duties  of  postmaster  in  March,  1914. 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  is  affiliated  with  Hewitt  Lodge  No.  89,  A.  E. 
& A.  M.,  Lodge  No.  417,  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  at  New  Wilson  of  which  he  is  noble  grand; 
is  clerk  of  Wilson  Camp  No.  11885  of  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America;  and  also  belongs  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
American  Yeomen  at  Wilson.  Mr.  Dunlap  is  not  married. 

W.  D.  Claud  Pickard.  The  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Cleveland  County  were  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a very  capable  engineer  and  busi- 
ness man  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pickard  to  that  office 
in  1912,  and  he  is  now  giving  a most  satisfactory  admin- 
istration of  his  second  term.  Mr.  Pickard  represents  an 
early  family  of  the  original  Oklahoma  Territory,  and 
practically  grew  up  from  infancy  and  acquired  his  early 
training  and  education  in  this  state. 

He  was  born  in  Johnson  County,  Texas,  February  1, 
1886,  but  has  lived  in  Oklahoma  since  he  was  four  years 
of  age.  The  Pickards  were  originally  pioneer  settlers 
in  Tennessee.  His  father,  W.  D.  Pickard,  was  born  in 
Middle  Tennessee,  in  1860,  grew  up  there  and  married 
Miss  Emma  Massey,  who  was  born  in  the  same  section 
of  Tennessee  in  1857.  Prom  Tennessee  the  family  moved 
into  Arkansas,  and  in  1883  to  North  Central  Texas.  In 
the  spring  of  1890  W.  D.  Pickard  came  as  a pioneer  to 
Canadian  County,  Oklahoma,  only  a few  months  after 
the  original  opening,  and  bought  a relinquishment 
to  160  acres  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  El  Eeno. 
After  working  that  claim  and  developing  it  into  a first 
class  farm  he  removed  to  Norman  in  1901,  and  is  now 
living  there  retired  from  his  regular  business  as  a 
farmer  and  stockman.  In  politics  he  is  a republican 
and  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  and  his  wife  have  the  following  children;  Maud, 
wife  of  John  McKittrick,  a dry  goods  merchant  at  Nor- 
man; W.  D.  Claud;  Clyde,  in  the  real  estate  business 
at  Norman;  Edna,  wife  of  Hugh  Houston,  a farmer 
living  east  of  Lexington  in  Cleveland  County;  Ana,  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Noble;  Lela,  who  also  is 
an  instructor  in  the  Noble  High  School. 

W.  D.  Claud  Pickard  spent  the  years  of  his  early  child- 
hood and  youth  on  his  father’s  place  in  Canadian  County 
and  while  there  attended  public  school  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Norman  High  School  in  1903.  For  two 
and  a half  years  he  was  a student  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  at  Norman,  but  in  the  fall  of  1905  left 
school  and  had  some  practical  business  experience  for 
two  years.  In  1908  he  spent  a semester  specializing  in 
engineering  at  the  Oklahoma  State  University,  and  from 
1908  to  1911  he  followed  engineering  in  practically  all 


the  states  west  of  the  IMississippi.  He  made  three  trips 
into  Canada.  He  was  engaged  in  installation  work  and 
also  was  employed  to  discover  and  rectify  faults  and 
troubles.  In  1911  Mr.  Pickard  returned  to  Norman, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  with 
his  brother  Clyde  until  his  first  election  to  the  office  of 
sheriff  in  November,  1912.  He  was  re-elected  for  an- 
other term  of  two  years  in  November,  1914.  His  oflfices 
are  in  the  court  house,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
officials  of  the  county,  is  a man  of  solid  character,  deter- 
mined purpose,  and  does  every  official  duty  without 
flinching. 

In  politics  Sheriff  Pickard  is  a republican.  He  is 
affiliated  with  Norman  Lodge  No.  7,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Norman  Camp  No.  154,  Woodmen  of  the 
W’orld,  and  carried  insurance  with  the  Bankers  Life  In- 
surance Company.  In  December,  1914,  at  Norman,  he 
married  Miss  Awa  Berry,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Berry  of  Norman.  Her  father  is  connected  with 
the  city  water  department.  They  have  one  chUd,  Claud, 
Jr. 

Jennett  Smith  Crosby.  For  the  past  seven  years  the 
City  of  Lawton  and  Comanche  County  have  known  the 
attainments  and  ability  of  Mrs.  Crosby  as  an  educator. 
She  is  now  serving  as  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Comanche  County  and  is  doing  much  to  give 
vitality  and  increased  efficiency  to  the  school  system  of 
the  county,  and  is  one  of  the  most  capable  women  edu- 
cators in  the  state,  having  a broad  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  showing  unusual  skill  in  handling  the  admin- 
istrative duties  of  her  present  office. 

Miss  Jennett  Smith  was  born  at  Tomah,  Wisconsin, 
March  3,  1872,  a daughter  of  W.  H.  and  Orcelia  (Ken- 
yon) Smith.  W.  H.  Smith  was  a relative  of  James  A. 
Garfield,  Ms  grandmother  and  Garfield’s  mother  having 
been  sisters.  Mrs.  Orcelia  Smith,  who  is  now  living  at 
Lawton,  Oklahoma,  is  a native  of  New  York  State,  and 
the  Kenyon  family  were  early  identified  with  that  colony 
and  province,  having  located  there  probably  before  the 
Eevolutionary  war. 

About  1875  Mrs.  Crosby’s  parents  removed  to  Sparta, 
Wisconsin,  where  she  attended  the  public  schools.  In 
1881  they  moved  out  to  Pipestone,  Minnesota,  becoming 
pioneers  in  that  section  of  the  great  Northwest.  She 
continued  her  education  in  Minnesota,  until  completing 
the  high  school  course,  and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen 
qualified  and  filled  her  first  position  as  a teacher  in 
Pipestone  County.  She  taught  successfully  for  three 
terms,  and  in  May,  1889,  entered  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Minnesota,  and  after  graduating  returned  to  Pipe- 
stone and  for  about  three  years  was  connected  with  the 
city  schools.  Then  followed  a thorough  course  in  the 
Pillsbury  College  at  Owatonna,  Minnesota,  where  she 
took  special  courses  in  elocution,  music  and  art.  Fol- 
lowing this  she  was  a teacher  for  a time  at  Little  Palls, 
Minnesota. 

In  1893  Miss  Smith  married  Edvsdn  W.  Crosby,  who 
was  born  in  Michigan  in  1857  and  died  at  Lawton,  Okla- 
homa, in  1908.  They  continued  to  reside  in  Pipestone, 
Minnesota,  until  August,  1908,  when  they  came  to  Law- 
ton,  where  Mr.  Crosby  soon  afterward  died.  During  his 
residence  in  Minnesota  he  was  a railway  man,  and  for 
fifteen  years  was  station  agent  for  the  C.  St.  P.  M.  & 0. 
Eailway  at  Pipestone,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a busi- 
ness representative  for  the  Peavey  Elevator  Company. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America  and  at  one  time  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Crosby  Mrs.  Crosby  was  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  her  house- 
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hold.  She  formed  a class  in  elocution  in  Lawton,  and 
then  for  two  years  was  one  of  the  regular  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Following  that  for  two  and  a half  years 
she  was  instructor  of  English  and  history  in  the  Lawton 
High  School.  Her  qualifications  as  an  educator  are 
beyond  question  or  cavil,  and  when  she  sought  her  pres- 
ent office  it  was  with  no  great  difficulty  that  she  per- 
suaded the  citizens  of  Comanche  County  of  her  fitness 
for  the  position.  She  was  elected  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  November,  1912,  taking  office  in 
July,  1913.  She  was  reelected  to  the  same  office  in 
November,  1914,  and  is  now  serving  her  second  term  of 
two  years.  Comanche  County  is  divided  into  seventy- 
eight  school  districts.  There  are  85  schoolhouses,  150 
teachers,  and  the  enrollment  of  scholars  for  1915  is  7,327. 
This  is  a large  business  organization,  and  its  adminis- 
tration is  a matter  of  great  responsibility.  Mrs.  Crosby 
has  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  and  teachers  in 
Comanche  except  the  independent  district  of  Lawton. 

Mrs.  Crosby  is  a democrat,  and  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  At  one  time  she  was  much  interested 
in  various  societies  and  other  organizations,  but  the 
demands  upon  her  time  by  her  office  and  her  duties  at 
home  now  practically  preclude  any  such  activities.  Mrs. 
Crosby  has  a family  of  seven  children:  Clifford  W., 

who  is  a graduate  of  the  Lawton  High  School  and  is  now 
in  the  mercantile  business  in  Los  Angeles,  California; 
James  Harold,  employed  in  a mercantile  establishment 
at  Lawton;  Genevieve,  a senior  in  the  Lawton  High 
School;  Doris,  in  the  sophomore  class  of  the  high  school; 
Alice  Maud  and  Mildred  and  Margaret,  twins,  all  of 
them  attending  the  local  public  schools. 

Charles  E.  Strouvelle.  In  the  year  1900  this  well 
known  and  distinctively  popular  citizen  and  representa- 
tive business  man  of  Tulsa  came  to  the  Indian  Territory 
in  the  capacity  of  station  agent  and  telegraph  operator 
for  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Railroad,  his  assign- 
ment having  been  to  the  newly  established  station  in  the 
Village  of  Wetumka,  in  the  present  Oklahoma  County  of 
Hughes.  He  had  the  good  judgment  not  only  to 
appreciate  but  also  to  take  advantages  afforded  in  what 
is  now  the  vigorous  young  commonwealth  of  Oklahoma, 
and  he  has  become  a prominent  and  successful  represen- 
tative of  the  oil  and  gas  producing  industry  in  this 
state,  his  interests  in  this  line  being  varied  and  impor- 
tant. He  holds  the  office  of  general  manager  of  the 
Savoy  Oil  Company,  with  office  headquarters  at  413 
Drew  Building,  Tuisa.  It  may  further  be  stated  in  a 
preliminary  way  that  both  he  and  his  wife  are  specially 
prominent  and  popular  factors  in  the  representative 
social  activities  of  their  home  city  and  that  Mrs. 
Strouvelle,  a woman  of  most  gracious  personality  and 
of  fine  attainments,  may  well  take  pride  in  being  a lineal 
representative  of  one  of  the  staunch  families  of  the 
Creek  Indian  Nation,  one  of  the  notable  five  civilized 
tribes. 

On  his  father ’s  farm  in  Livingston  County,  Missouri, 
Charles  Edward  Strouvelle  was  born  on  the  12tli  of 
November,  1872,  and  he  is  a member  of  a family  of 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  the  eldest 
two,  a son  and  a daughter,  having  been  born  in  Germany, 
prior  to  the  immigration  of  the  parents  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Strouvelle  is  a son  of  Christoph  H.  and  Anna 
(Ruff)  Strouvelle,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  reared 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  where 
their  marriage  was  solemnized  and  where  their  first  two 
children  were  born,  as  previously  noted.  In  his  native 
land  Christoph  H.  Strouvelle  broadened  and  gave  incisive 
strength  to  his  mental  powers  through  availing  himself 


of  the  excellent  educational  advantages  there  afforded 
him,  and  was  able  also  to  develop  most  effectually  his 
dominant  talent  along  mechanical  lines.  He  there  served 
under  most  auspicious  conditions  a thorough  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  machinist,  and  there  have  been  in 
the  United  States  few  men  of  greater  skill  and  technical 
knowledge  in  this  line.  In  1855  Mr.  Strouvelle  came 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  to  America,  the  voyage 
having  been  made  on  a sailing  vessel  of  the  type  common 
to  that  period  and  having  been  of  seven  weeks’  duration. 
The  family  landed  in  the  port  of  New  York  City,  where 
Mr.  Strouvelle  readily  found  employment  at  his  trade 
and  where  he  remained  thus  engaged  about  two  years. 
Thereafter  he  was  employed  as  an  expert  artisan  at  his 
trade  at  various  places  in  Ohio,  including  Cincinnati, 
Zanesville  and  Dayton,  and  it  is  specially  worthy  of  note 
that  while  thus  engaged  in  the  Buckeye  State  he  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  man  in  the  United  States 
to  achieve  the  work  of  securing  a railway-car  wheel  to 
an  axle  by  shrinkage  instead  of  fastening  the  same  by 
the  old-time  key  method.  From  Ohio  Mr.  Strouvelle 
finally  removed  with  his  family  to  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia,  where  he  became'  associated  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Albert  Ruff,  in  the  conducting  of  a general 
machine  shop  and  minor  manufacturing  business.  There 
they  continued  successful  operations  until  the  close  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  Mr.  Strouvelle  then  removed  with  his 
family  to  Missouri,  where  he  purchased  and  established 
his  residence  ujjon  a farm,  in  Livingston  County.  He 
there  turned  his  attention,  with  characteristic  energy 
and  circumspection,  to  diversified  agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  high  grade  stock,  but  his  exceptional  mechan- 
ical ability  was  not  long  to  permit  him  to  remain  in 
this  comparative  obscurity,  for  he  was  soon  called  upon 
by  the  prominent  St.  Louis  firm  of  Neideringhouse  & 
Company  to  go  to  the  Missouri  metropolis  and  assume 
supervision  of  the  installing  of  a stamp  mill  to  be 
utilized  by  this  firm  in  the  stamping  of  tin  ware,  this 
having  been  the  first  mill  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  the  machinery  for  the  same  having  been 
manufactured  in  Germany.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  as 
an  expert  machinist  of  broad  and  varied  experience 
Mr.  Strouvelle  successfully  completed  the  installation  of 
the  machinery  for  the  new  mill,  and  thereafter  he  had 
for  some  time  the  active  supervision  of  the  plant,  which 
he  placed  in  effective  operation.  He  remained  about  two 
years  in  St.  Louis  and  then  returned  to  his  farm,  which 
under  his  progressive  management  was  developed  into 
one  of  the  finely  improved  and  valuable  landed  estates 
of  Livingston  County,  Missouri.  He  became  specially 
])rominent  as  a breeder  of  fine  horses  and  high  grade 
cattle  and  swine,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  standard 
of  the  live  stock  industry  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
Though  he  has  passed  the*psalmist ’s  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  his  birth  having  occurred  in  the  year 
1829,  Mr.  Strouvelle  still  resides  upon  and  gives  a 
general  supervision  to  his  fine  farm,  though  he  has  lived 
virtually  retired  from  active  labors  since  1905,  his  loved 
and  devoted  wife  having  been  summoned  to  eternal  rest 
in  1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  He  is  a staunch 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  has 
been  prominent  and  influential  in  community  affairs  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a member  of  the  school  board 
of  his  district,  his  personal  disinclination  alone  having 
kept  him  from  being  called  to  other  public  offices. 

The  conditions  and  benignant  influences  of  the  old 
homestead  farm  on  which  he  was  born,  compassed  the 
childhood  and  youth  of  Charles  Edward  Strouvelle,  and 
he  was  signally  favored  in  being  reared  in  a home  of 
distinctive  refinement  and  high  ideals.  He  duly  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  and  upon 
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leaving  the  home  farm  he  promptly  entered  upon  a 
practical  apprenticeship  to  learn  the  art  and  trade  of 
telegraphy,  this  discipline  having  been  obtained  by  him 
in  the  station  and  office  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Eailroad  at  Braymer,  Caldwell  County,  Missouri. 
He  soon  mastered  the  intricacies  of  telegraphic  operation 
and  finally  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  operator  and 
station  agent  at  Braymer,  when  twenty  years  of  age. 
Later  he  became  operator  and  ticket  agent  at  the  Joplin 
station  of  the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Eailroad,  and 
when  the  line -of  this  road  was  extended  through  Indian 
Territory  Mr.  Strouvelle  was  sent  by  the  company  to 
assimie  charge  of  the  station  at  Wetumka,  now  one  of  the 
thriving  towns  of  Hughes  County,  Oklahoma.  He  took 
this  position  of  station  agent  and  telegraph  operator  in 
the  year  1900,  and  he  reverts  with  special  pleasure  and 
gratitude  to  this  incumbency,  since  through  the  same  he 
was  fortunate  in  meeting  the  gracious  young  gentle- 
woman who  is  now  his  wife.  In  September,  1902,  Mr. 
Strouvelle  was  transferred  by  the  company  to  Tulsa, 
where  he  continued  in  service  as  its  efficient  and  popular 
station  agent  until  1905,  when  he  resigned  the  position. 
Since  that  time  the  major  part  of  his  time  and  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  in  which  he 
has  been  prominent  and  successful  in  development  and 
production  enterprise  and  has  acquired  large  and  valu- 
able interests.  As  stated  in  the  initial  paragraph  of  this 
article,  he  is  general  manager  of  the  Savoy  Oil  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  important  corporations  in  the  Oklahoma 
oil  and  gas  fields. 

Mr.  Strouvelle  has  not  hedged  himself  in  with  the 
functions  and  confines  of  self -advancement  but  has  been 
emphatically  and  significantly  loyal  and  progressive  as  a 
citizen  and  takes  a lively  interest  in  all  that  touches  the 
civic  and  material  welfare  and  progress  of  his  home  city 
and  state.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
democratic  party  and  he  is  prominently  identified  with 
representative  social  and  fraternal  organizations. 
He  is  past  exalted  ruler  of  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  926, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  _ and  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  association  that 
had  in  charge  the  erection  of  the  fine  Elks’  Home  in 
Tulsa.  He  is  affiliated  with  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  71,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  has  received,  in  Oklahoma 
Consistory,  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Eite  of  Masonry,  besides  holding 
membership  in  Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Tulsa. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1900,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Strouvelle  to  Miss  Susanne  Barnett, 
who  was  born  in  the  Indian  Territory,  near  Okmulgee, 
and  whose  parents  were  blood  members  of  the  Creek 
Indian  Nation,  both  having  been  borfi  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States,  whence  they  came  with  others  of  the 
Creek  nation  in  Indian  Territory,  where  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Mrs.  Strouvelle  was  doubly 
orphaned  when  she  was  a child  of  six  years,  and  was 
adopted  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Eobertson,  who  was  at  that 
time  a teacher  in  the  Indian  school  at  Muskogee.  To 
this  noble  foster-mother  Mrs.  Strouvelle  pays  all  honor 
and  filial  love,  as  she  recognizes  that  through  Miss 
Eobertson ’s  devotion  and  liberality  she  was  enabled  to 
gain  a liberal  education  and  to  advance  to  her  present 
prominent  social  position.  Mr.  Strouvelle  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  person  who  as  a representative 
of  one  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians  to  register 
application  for  an  authorized  allotment  of  Government 
land,  and  his  registration  is  recorded  as  No.  1 and  as 
a member  of  the  Creek  Nation.  The  home  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Strouvelle  is  one  of  ideal  order  and  they  have 
four  children, — Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  Alice,  Anne  Isabel, 
and  Jane,  concerning  whom  it  has  been  stated  that  “All 


four  of  these  lovely  young  children  have  inherited  their 
mother’s  natural  gift  for  music.” 

In  conclusion  is  consistently  entered  the  following 
appreciative  quotation  from  the  columns  of  a January, 
1915,  copy  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World:  “Mrs.  Charles 

Edward  Strouvelle  is  not  only  one  of  musical  Tulsa’s 
most  gifted  pianists  but  also  one  of  its  most  charming 
personalities.  From  a musical  standpoint  Mrs.  Strou- , 
velle  is  strictly  an  Oklahoma  product,  as  she  received  her , 
training  entirely  in  this  state.  She  is  one  of  the  first  * 
graduates  of  Kendall  College,  having  been  graduated  - 
with  honors  in  that  institution  in  1900,  before  its 
removal  from  Muskogee  to  Tulsa.  She  is  a protege  of  1 
Miss  Alice  Eobertson,  of  Muskogee,  one  of  the  most - 
widely  known  and  best  loved  women  in  Oklahoma. 
Mrs.  Strouvelle  is  a charter  member  of  the  Hyechka , 
Club  and  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  musical  i 
interests  of  the  city  ever  since  there  has  been  anything; 
of  musical  interest  here.  ’ ’ 

Thomas  J.  Hartman.  He  whose  name  initiates  this  ; 
article  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  family  removal  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  his  father  became  one  of  the  pioneer  agri- 
culturists and  stock-growers  of  Payne  County  when  that; 
section  of  the  state  was  still  a part  of  Indian  Territory. 
Mr.  Hartman  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  vital  and 
progressive  business  men  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  a prom- 
inent and  influential  figure  in  banking  activities  and  in 
connection  with  development  and  production  in  the  oil 
fields  of  the  Tulsa  district,  and  now  maintains  his  resi- 
dence in  the  vigorous  and  thriving  City  of  Tulsa,  where 
he  is  identified  with  oil-producing  business  and  where 
in  the  year  1915  he  has  effected  the  organization  of  a 
new  bank. 

Thomas  J.  Hartman  was  born  at  Eoaring  Spring, 
Blair  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  of  November, 
1874,  and  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  in  a family  of 
ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  He  is  a son  of 
William  A.  and  Mary  A.  (Kagarise)  Hartman,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and 
the  latter  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1879 
William  A.  Hartman  came  with  his  family  from  the  old 
Keystone  State  to  the  West  and  located  in  Mitchell 
County,  Kansas.  In  1881  removal  was  made  to  Cass 
County,  Missouri,  but  in  the  following  year  he  estab- 
lished the  family  home  in  Linn  County,  Kansas,  where 
he  continued  his  operations  as  a farmer  and  stock- 
grower  until  1892,  when  he  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
enterprise  in  what  is  now  Payne  County,  Oklahoma,  hav- 
ing been  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  that  county, 
where  he  has  improved  a fine  landed  estate  and  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen.  He  has  always  been 
a stalwart  in  the  camp  of  the  democratic  party  and  has 
served  in  various  township  offices,  including  that  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  and  his  wife  have  a home  in 
which  peace  and  prosperity  are  in  distinctive  evidence, 
and  it  is  most  pleasing  to  note  that  death  has  never  yet 
entered  the  immediate  family  circle. 

The  earlier  educational  discipline  of  Thomas  J.  Hart- 
man was  obtained  principally  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kansas,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Okla- 
homa he  completed  a course  in  the  department  of  science 
of  the  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater, 
Payne  County,  this  being  now  a state  institution.  He 
was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1898,  with 
the  B.  S.  degree,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became 
cashier  of  the  Grant  County  Bank,  at  Medford,  Okla- 
homa, a position  of  which  he  continued  the  efficient  in- 
cumbent until  1900,  when  he  resigned  and  became  the 
organizer  of  a bank  at  Deer  Creek,  in  the  same  county. 
Of  the  latter  institution  he  was  cashier  until  1906, 
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when  he  sold  his  interest  and  organized  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  at  Sulphur,  the  judicial  center  of  Murray 
County.  He  was  president  of  this  institution  from  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  until  1912,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  stock,  after  having  made  the  enterprise  notably 
successful,  as  have  been  all  other  financial  interests  with 
which  he  has  identified  himself  and  which  have  felt  the 
impress  of  his  initiative  and  executive  ability. 

In  1912  Mr.  Hartman  established  his  home  in  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  has  since  been  prominently  con- 
cerned in  the  oil-producing  business  in  the  Tulsa  fields, 
and  where  the  year  1915  has  shown  another  evidence  of 
his  business  vitality  and  civic  enterprise  through  his 
eifective  efl^orts  in  promoting  the  organization  of  the 
Producers  State  Bank,  with  a capital  of  $75,000,  of 
which  he  is  active  vice  president  and  in  active  control. 

Mr.  Hartman  is  loyal  and  progressive  as  a citizen  and 
man  of  affairs,  has  unbounded  faith  in  and  appreciation 
of  the  state  which  has  represented  his  home  from  his 
young  manhood,  and  while  he  has  manifested  no  predi- 
lection for  political  office  he  has  been  found  aligned  as  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  republican  party. 
In  1912  he  served  as  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bankers’  Association,  a preferment  which  indicates  his 
ability  and  popularity  as  a financier.  From  1903  to 
1907  he  served  as  regent  and  treasurer  of  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  & Mechanical  College,  his  retirement 
having  thus  occurred  in  the  year  that  marked  the  admis- 
sion of  Oklahoma  as  a state.  At  Sulphur  Mr.  Hartman 
still  maintains  his  affiliation  with  the  lodge  of  Ancient 
Free  & Accepted  Masons,  and  in  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Eite  of  Masonry  he  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree,  in  the,  consistory  in  the  City  of  Guthrie. 
At  Tulsa  he  is  affiliated  with  Akdar  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1903,  Mr.  Hartman  wedded 
Miss  Mary  Jarrell,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Butler 
County,  Kansas,  and  they  have  one  son,  Thomas  Marshall, 
who  is  the  first  alumni  baby,  as  both  father  and  mother 
are  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  & Mechanical  College. 

Dr.  John  Tidmore.  Twelve  years  ago  Dr.  John  Tid- 
more  established  himself  in  medical  practice  in  Hewitt, 
near  Wilson,  and  when  New  Wilson  came  into  existence 
he  continued  in  that  place  as  before.  He  has  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  his 
practice  in  medicine  and  surgery  is  not  confined  aloue 
to  the  immediate  town  of  New  Wilson.  He  also  operates 
a drug  store,  which  he  established  in  1911,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  business  establishments  of 
its  kind  hereabout. 

Mr.  Tidmore  is  of  Alabama  birth  and  ancestry.  He 
was  born  in  Blunt  County  on  December  17,  1873,  and  is 
a son  of  John  W.  and  Sallie  (Coffey)  Tidmore.  The 
former  was  born  in  Blunt  County,  Alabama,  in  1844,  and 
he  died  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  in  1882.  He  was  reared 
in  his  native  county,  and  spent  a good  many  years  there 
as  a farmer  and  stockman.  He  was  just  past  his  major- 
ity when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  he  went  as  a sub- 
stitute for  his  father,  serving  all  through  the  war  in  an 
Alabama  Eegiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  a democrat. 
He  married  Sallie  Coffey  in  Blunt  County,  Alabama,  in 
1846,  and  she  died  in  Denton  County,  Texas,  in  1883,  one 
year  after  his  passing.  To  them  were  born  seven  chil- 
dren. The  first  born  children  were  twins,  a boy  and 
girl,  both  deceased.  E.  E.  married  J.  M.  Smith,  a 
farmer,  and  they  live  in  Denton,  Texas.  Mattie  mar- 
ried W.  F.  Fhilmer,  a farmer,  and  they  also  live  in 
Denton  County.  John  was  the  fifth  child.  Eliza  is  the 


wife  of  W.  B.  Smith,  a prominent  farming  man  of 
Denton  County.  Eiley  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 

John  Tidmore  attended  the  public  schools  of  Denton 
County  and  later  entered  the  North  Texas  Normal  School 
in  that  vicinity,  after  which  he  engaged  in  school  teach- 
ing and  for  five  years  was  occupied  in  that  profession. 
He  was  employed  during  those  years  in  Denton  County, 
and  he  did  some  excellent  work  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  that  brief  time.  In  1900  he  entered  the  medical 
school  at  Port  Worth  and  in  two  years’  time  began  prac- 
tice, but  did  not  receive  his  degree  of  M.  D.  until  1907. 
In  1903  he  began  practice  in  Hewitt,  near  Wilson,  where 
he  has  since  continued.  His  practice  has  grown  with  the 
passing  years,  and  today  New  Wilson  has  no  better 
known  medical  man,  nor  any  more  prominent  and  pop- 
ular, than  Dr.  Tidmore.  In  1911  he  established  the 
City  Drug  Store  on  Main  Street,  and  this  has  proved  a 
successful  venture,  indeed.  He  gives  his  personal  super- 
vision to  the  management  of  the  place,  and  it  has  a 
reputation  for  careful  and  accurate  service  that  is  the 
best  recommendation  a drug  store  can  have. 

Doctor  Tidmore  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  he  is  a staunch  democrat.  He  has  served  as  deputy 
county  physician  and  has  also  given  excellent  service  as 
a member  of  the  Wilson  School  Board  in  earlier  years. 
Flaternally  Doctor  Tidmore  is  associated  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  being  affiliated  with  Pecan  Camp  No. 
116,  at  Hewitt,  Oklahoma. 

In  Denton,  Texas,  in  the  year  1895,  Doctor  Tidmore 
was  married  to  Miss  S.  L.  Bevill,  daughter  of  A.  H. 
Bevill,  now  a resident  of  Straun,  Texas.  He  was  long 
connected  with  a prominent  coal  company  in  a leading 
capacity,  but  is  now  retired  from  active  duty.  Mrs.  Tid- 
more was  born  in  Coryell  County,  Texas,  and  reared  in 
Denton  County,  where  she  had  her  education.  She  is  the 
mother  of  six  children.  Otis  was  born  on  November  13, 
1898,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  three  weeks.  Another 
child,  the  second  born,  died  in  infancy.  Juanita  was 
born  on  January  2,  1903,  and  is  a student  in  the  New 
Wilson  High  School.  Valita  is  the  twin  sister  of  Juanita. 
Irene  was  born  February  10,  1906,  and  John  T.  was  born 
on  March  27,  1912,  and  died  on  March  27,  1914. 

George  M.  Clifton,  M.  D.  Dr.  Clifton  has  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Cleveland 
County,  Oklahoma,  since  1900,  and  has  maintained  his 
residence  and  professional  headquarters  at  Norman,  the 
county  seat,  since  1910.  His  ability  and  personal  popu- 
larity have  conserved  his  success  and  he  has  secure  status 
as  one  of  the  representative  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
this  section  of  the  state,  as  well  as  a recognized  position 
of  influence  in  community  affairs,  for  he  is  distinctively 
broad-minded  and  progressive  in  his  civic  attitude. 

On  the  fine  old  homestead  farm  of  his  father,  near 
the  City  of  Eochester,  Olmsted  County,  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Clifton  was  born  on  the  29th  of  June,  1874,  and  he  is 
a son  of  William  W.  and  Alta  (Wagoner)  Clifton,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  1841,  his  lineage  tracing  back  to  English  origin  and 
representatives  of  the  family  having  been  pioneer 
settlers  in  Indiana;  Mrs.  Alta  (Wagoner)  Clifton  was 
born  near  Eochester,  Minnesota,  in  1841,  and  her  father, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  England,  became  one  of 
the  prominent  pioneer  settlers  of  Olmsted  County,  Min- 
nesota, where  he  and  his  wife  passed  the  closing  years 
of  their  lives. 

William  W.  Clifton  was  reared  and  educated  in  the 
Hoosier  State  and  in  1863,  shortly  after  attaining  to 
his  legal  majority,  he  numbered  himself  among  the 
pioneers  of  Olmsted  County,  Minnesota,  where  he  re- 
claimed and  improved  a valuable  farm  and  where  he  is 
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now  living  retired  in  the  City  of  Eoeliester.  He  is  one 
of  the  venerable  and  honored  citizens  of  that  county, 
is  a staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  democratic 
party,  is  alliliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
fellows,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  has 
served  as  deacon.  Of  the  children  the  eldest  is  Nettie, 
whose  husband  is  at  the  head  of  the  science  department 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Walter  is 
engaged  in  the  milling  business  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota ; Dr.  George  M.,  of  this  review,  is  the  next  in 
order  of  birth;  Guy  is  engaged  in  farming  in  South 
Dakota;  and  Sadie  likewise  resides  in  that  state,  where 
her  husband  is  engaged  in  the  milling  business. 

Dr.  Clifton  continued  to  attend  the  public  schools 
of  Eochester,  Minnesota,  until  he  had  completed  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school,  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1892.  Ho  then  entered  hospital  work  at 
Eoeliester  and  through  his  earnings  he  provided  the 
means  whieli  enabled  him  to  fit  himself  for  his  chosen 
profession,  the  while  his  hospital  experience  proved  of 
great  incidental  value  to  him  through  its  clinical  advan- 
tages. He  finally  entered  the  Chicago  College  of  Physi- 
cians & Surgeons,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1900  and  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  may  be  noted  also  that 
in  1910  he  completed  an  effective  course  in  the  Chicago 
Post-Graduate  School  of  Medicine. 

Within  a short  time  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Clifton 
went  to  Texas,  where  he  remained  six  months.  He  then 
came  to  Cleveland  County,  Oklahoma,  and  established 
himself  in  rural  practice,  in  which  he  achieved  unqualified 
success  and  built  up  a substantial  and  representative 
business.  Iti  1910  he  centralized  his  work  by  estab- 
lishing his  home  at  Norman,  the  county  seat,  from 
which  headquarters  he  has  since  continued  to  follow  the 
work  of  his  exacting  vocation  with  unremitting  earnest- 
ness and  with  unequivocal  success.  He  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  advances  in  medical  and  surgical  science  and 
brings  to  bear  in  his  large  practice  the  most  modern 
and  approved  methods  and  agencies  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering,  his  well  appointed  offices  being  in 
the  Johnson  Building,  on  East  Main  Street.  The  doctor 
is  actively  identified  with  the  Cleveland  County  Aledical 
Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  democratic  party  and  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Knights 
and  Ladies  of  Security,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Ameri- 
can Yeomen. 

In  1899  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Clifton  to 
Miss  Leona  Hyatt,  daughter  of  George  Hyatt,  who  is  a 
retired  merchant  residing  at  Onalaska,  a suburb  of  the 
City  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  have 
three  children,  Everett,  William  S.  and  Harold.  The 
two  older  sons  ai’e  attending,  in  1915-16,  the  high  school 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  and  the  youngest  son  is  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  of  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Albert  Chapman  Farley.  The  president  of  the 
Cameron  District  Agricultural  College  at  Lawton  brings 
to  his  important  work  as  a leader  in  ijractieal  education 
in  Western  Oklahoma  a wide  experience  and  exceptional 
attainments  in  the  educational  field.  Professor  Farley 
has  been  identified  with  school  work  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  has  been  through  all  the  grades  of  service. 
His  career  l)egan  in  a country  district  school  and  before 
taking  his  present  j osition  he  had  a long  record  as  super- 
intendent in  various  city  schools  of  Missouri  and  else- 
where. 

Albert  Chapman  Farley  was  born  in  Mercer  County, 


Virginia,  October  18,  1867.  The  Farley  family  is  one 
of  Colonial  American  stock,  its  ancestors  having  come 
from  Ireland  and  located  in  Virginia.  His  father,  H.  F. 
Farley,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  October,  1835,  and  is 
still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty  years  in  Exeter,  Mis- 
souri. Farming  was  his  occupation  throughout  his  active 
years,  and  in  1895  he  moved  to  Southwest  Missouri,  and 
for  several  years  has  been  retired.  During  the  war 
between  the  states  he  was  for  four  years  in  McCaus- 
land’s  Brigade  under  General  Lee  in  the  Confederate 
army.  H.  F.  Farley  married  Araminta  Hughes,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1839.  Their  children  are:  A.  P., 

ail  attorney  in  West  Virginia;  Albert  C. ; Sally,  who 
lives  in  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia,  the  widow  of 
William  M.  Ellison,  who  was  an  extensive  cattle  buyer 
and  a prominent  man  in  that  state;  Emma  Anna,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eleven  years;  William  A.,  who  occu- 
liies  a farm  at  Washburn,  Missouri;  and  Mima,  wife 
of  Charles  G.  Via,  living  on  a farm  near  Winslow, 
Arkansas. 

Professor  Parley  grew  up  on  a farm  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, attended  public  schools,  and  in  1885  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Third  District  Normal  School  of  that 
state.  In  the  meantime  he  had  already  taught  four 
terms  in  West  Virginia,  and  after  finishing  his  normal 
course  moved  to  Northern  Arkansas  and  continued  his 
work  in  the  district  schools.  He  also  continued  his  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  Mount  Vernon  College  as  it  was 
then  called,  w’as  graduated  with  the  class  of  1892  and 
the  degree  A.  B.,  and  two  years  later  was  granted  the 
degree  A.  M.  Then  followed  about  twenty  years  of 
active  work  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  during  which  he 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  ^Washburn  four  years, 
in  Eepublic  six  years,  in  Eldorado  Springs  three  years, 
at  Excelsior  Siirings  four  years  and  at  Harrisonville 
three  years.  He  has  taken  the  opportunity  given  by  his 
summer  vacations  to  attend  the  University  of  Missouri, 
where  he  specialized  in  agriculture,  manual  training  and 
several  of  the  sciences. 

Professor  Farley  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1911  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Perry,  remained 
there  until  1913,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 
instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at  Enid, 
and  in  December,  1914,  was  called  to  Lawton  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cameron  District  Agricultural  College. 
While  in  Missouri  he  served  as  school  commissioner  of 
Barry  County  from  1894  to  1896,  and  also  held  member- 
ship on  the  county  board  of  education  in  that  state 
under  appointment  from  various  state  superintendents. 
Mr.  Parley  has  long  been  identified  with  the  profes- 
sional organizations  in  the  field  of  education  and  has 
been  almost  constantly  at  work  for  more  than  twenty 
years  engaged  in  supervising  and  inspiring  other 
teachers. 

In  polities  he  is  a democrat,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  While  living  at  Excelsior  Springs 
he  was  an  active  member  of  Lodge  No.  1001  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  has  filled 
all  the  chairs  excejit  that  of  exalted  ruler.  He  is  a 
member  and  past  noble  grand  of  Perry  Lodge  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a past  ad- 
visor of  Excelsior  Springs  Camp  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Lawton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  Shady  Spring,  West  Virginia,  in  1888,  Professor 
Parley  married  Miss  Lucile  Lilly,  whose  father,  J.  E. 
Lilly,-  was  a prominent  stock  raiser  at  Shady  Spring. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Sydney  J.,  who 
graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Eldorado  Springs, 
Missouri,  and  is  a travelling  salesman  in  Texas;  Boss 
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D.,  a graduate  of  the  Harrisonville  High  School  aud  now 
a commercial  salesman  in  Iowa. 

William  Mace  Harrison.  To  William  Mace  Harrison, 
a resident  of  Muskogee  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  tried  the  first 
ease  in  the  United  States  Court  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  practice  here  since  1889,  and 
during  this  time  has  been  associated,  during  various 
periods,  with  some  of  the  ablest  attorneys  in  the  state, 
while  his  personal  reputation  has  grown  and  extended, 
so  that  he  is  accounted  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Okla- 
homa bar,  a recognition  that  led  to  his  appointment,  in 
1914,  to  his  present  office  of  United  States  probate 
attorney  at  Muskogee. 

William  Mace  Harrison  was  born  at  Monticello,  the 
county  seat  of  Drew  County,  Arkansas,  August  27,  1854, 
and  is  a son  of  William  Mace  and  Permelia  (Pairchild) 
Harrison.  His  father  was  born  and  reared  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  and  came  of  Revolutionary  stock  and 
English  ancestry.  He  began  life  under  rather  inaus- 
picious circumstances,  for  he  was  a cripple  and  the  son 
of  poor  parents,  but  through  assiduous  private  study 
gained  a good  education,  and  through  perseverance  over- 
came the  obstacles  which  lay  in  his  path  and  eventually 
rose  to  prominence  and  independence.  The  years  passed 
in  hard,  unending  study  finally  gained  for  him  a teacher ’s 
certificate  and  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  educator, 
gradually  drifting  to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  where  he 
secured  a position  as  clerk  in  a mercantile  establishment. 
Later  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Drew  County,  Arkan- 
sas, and  there  took  up  his  residence  at  a little  hamlet 
bearing  the  picturesque  name  of  “ Eough-and-Eeady.  ’ ' 
Upon  the  organization  of  Drew  County,  William  Mace 
Harrison,  Sr.,  removed  to  Monticello,  the  county  seat, 
and  there  lived  for  many  years.  He  had  not  ceased  to 
study  with  the  acquiring  of  his  teacher ’s  license,  but  had 
applied  himself  to  gaining  a knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
soon  after  locating  at  Monticello  took  the  examination 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Arkansas. 
He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  attracted  to  himself 
a lucrative  business,  was  next  honored  by  election  to 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  in  which  he 
served  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  elevated  to  the 
high  office  of  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas. 
Thus  the  poor,  uneducated,  crippled  boy  grew  through 
the  force  of  his  own  efforts  into  a man  reaching  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  positions  with  which  an  honored 
profession  could  reward  him.  Truly  a lesson  may  be 
found  in  his  career.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war,  Judge  Harrison  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  that  body 
who  counselled  Arkansas  remaining  with  the  Union. 
During  the  period  of  the  great  conflict  that  followed,  he 
was  known  as  a Union  man,  and  when  the  war  closed  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party.  When  he  be- 
lieved that  that  organization,  because  of  its  policy  during 
the  reconstruction  period,  had  become  corrupt,  he  trans- 
ferred his  support  to  the  democratic  party,  with  which  he 
continued  to  act  until  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  as 
a democrat  that  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  but  it  was  a republican  governor  who  appointed 
him  to  a vacancy  on  the  Supreme  bench  of  Arkansas,  an 
appointment  which  was  not  political,  but  which  came  as 
an  appreciation  of  his  conscientious  labors,  and  a 
thorough  belief  in  his  fitness  for  the  office  and  his  knowl- 
edge and  erudition.  While  a member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Harrison  removed  to  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
in  1869,  and  resided  there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1900,  in  that  city,  he  being  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

His  wife  died  in  1897.  Of  their  children,  five  sons  and 


two  daughters,  two  are  deceased,  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 

William  Mace  Harrison  of  this  review  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Pine  Bluff,  and 
his  education  came  from  St.  John’s  College,  a Masonic 
School,  at  Little  Eock,  and  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
In  1880  he  was  graduated  from  law  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  his 
classmates  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Harrison  practiced 
law  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  until  1887,  in  which  year 
he  removed  to  Sherman,  Texas,  but  after  about  two  years 
there  changed  his  place  of  residence  to  Muskogee,  where 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  calling  in  the  spring  of 
1889.  In  Muskogee  he  has  been  associated  with  several 
lawyers  in  the  practice  of  his  calling,  as  partners,  in- 
cluding G.  W.  Pasco,  Z.  T.  Walrond,  Judge  John  E. 
Thomas  and  Judge  P.  L.  McCain.  Under  an  appoint- 
ment from  President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Harrison  served  as 
United  States  commissioner,  and  during  that  time  was 
located  at  Cameron,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. On  February  26,  1914,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  probate  attorney  at  Muskogee,  and  still  retains 
this  position.  While  residing  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Harrison  served  as  city  judge  and  as  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney.  In  politics  he  is  a democrat.  Mr.  Harri- 
son is  a past  grand  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  is  well  known  in  that  order,  having  helped  to  or- 
ganize, in  1890,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias 
in  Indian  Territory.  He  is  a Presbyterian,  as  are  the 
members  of  his  family. 

In  1887  Mr.  Harrison  married  at  Holly  Grove,  Arkan- 
sas, Miss  Margaret  Dial,  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Dial,  a 
prominent  planter  of  Eastern  Arkansas.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  this  union,  of  whom  one  is  deceased, 
the  survivors  being:  Jere  Fairchild,  an  expert  electrical 

engineer,  now  connected  with  the  Carolina  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company,  at  Ealeigh,  North  Carolina;  and 
William  Mace  III,  who  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  a 
student  in  the  public  schools  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Joseph  H.  Evans.  From  his  youth  to  the  present 
time  Mr.  Evans  has  been  closely  and  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  oil  industry,  of  which  he  first  became  a 
representative  in  his  native  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
during  a period  of  virtually  forty  years  he  has  continued 
a prominent  and  influential  figure  in  the  developing  of 
oil  and  gas  fields  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  his 
long  experience  having  made  him  a recognized  authority 
in  this  line  of  industrial  enterprise  of  which  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  exponents  in 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  concerned  with  the 
development  of  important  and  extensive  oil  and  gas 
enterprises  in  Oklahoma  since  1904,  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  person  to  initiate  operations 
in  the  practical  exploiting  of  the  natural-gas  fields  of 
this  state.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive,  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Tulsa,  in  which  city  he  main- 
tains his  business  headquarters  at  11%  South  Main 
Street,  and  his  residence  at  410  South  Denver  Street. 
He  is  first  vice  president  of,  the  Devonian  Oil  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Okla- 
homa Natural  Gas  Company,  of  which  he  is  first  vice 
president,  his  holdings  in  connection  with  oil  and  gas 
development  work  in  Oklahoma  being  of  broad  scope 
and  importance. 

Joseph  H.  Evans  was  born  in  the  Village  of  President, 
Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1851,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Mary  (Kiser)  Evans,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  at  Courtney,  Washington 
County,  that  state,  and  the  latter  at  Elk  City,  Clarion 
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County,  Pennsylvania.  The  father  died  in  1867,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  years,  and  his  widow  attained  to  the  age 
of  seventy-two  years.  Of  the  eleven  children  four  are 
living,  the  subject  of  this  review  having  been  the  sixth 
in  order  of  birth.  John  Evans  was  a representative  of  a 
family  early  founded  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  lineage 
traces  back  to  sterling  Welsh  origin.  He  became  a suc- 
cessful farmer  and  lumberman  in  the  old  Keystone  State, 
where  for  many  years  he  operated  a sawmiU  and  manu- 
factured lumber  upon  a substantial  scale,  besides  having 
been  the  owner  of  a well  improved  farm.  In  politics  he 
was  aligned  with  the  whig  party  until  the  organization 
of  the  republican  party,  when  he  transferred  his  al- 
legiance to  the  latter,  of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
which  he  thereafter  continued  a staunch  advocate. 

Joseph  H.  Evans  gained  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  at  Snydersburg,  Clarion  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  found  employ- 
ment as  a teamster  in  the  hauling  of  oil  products  from 
wells  in  the  field  about  Shamburg,  Venango  County, 
’ that  state,  where  later  he  assisted  in  the  operation  of 
the  oil  pumps  and  the  dressing  of  tools.  In  1871,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Evans  engaged  in  contracting 
for  the  putting  down  of  oil  wells,  and  after  devoting  his 
attention  to  independent  operhtions  in  this  enterprise 
about  one  year  in  Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  in  which  city  he  obtained  a position  as  a 
timber  cruiser  for  one  of  the  leading  companies  engaged 
in  lumbering  operations  in  that  state.  In  this  capacity 
he  made  extended  trips  of  inspection  through  the  wilds 
of  Northern  Minnesota,  along  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Elver  and  as  far  north  as  Lake  Itasca.  He  thus 
gained  much  experience  in  connection  with  pioneer  lum- 
bering operations  in  the  Gopher  State,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  services  as  a cruiser  and  inspector  until  1876. 
In  this,  the  Centennial  year,  he  returned  for  a visit  to 
the  old  home  of  his  mother,  at  Elk  City,  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  resumed  his  association  with  oil  operations. 
In  that ‘year  he  put  down,  on  the  farm  of  his  maternal 
grandfather, ' Joseph  Kiser,  the  first  oil  well  in  that 
locality.  This  well  gave  a production  of  125  barrels  a 
day  and  the  output  was  placed  on  the  market  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3.50  to  $4.25  a barrel.  In  1877  Mr.  Evans 
removed  to  Bradford,  McKean  County,  that  state,  where 
he  continued  to  be  identified  with  the  drilling  of  oil 
wells  and  the  developing  of  the  incidental  business  until 
1888.  In  the  year  mentioned  he  became  a pioneer  and 
expert  in  the  developing  of  the  oil  fields  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lima,  Ohio,  but  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  and  established  his  residence  in  the  City 
of  Beaver,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name.  In  1891  Mr.  Evans  became  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Devonian  Oil  Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was 
made  the  first  secretary  of  the  company  upon  its  incor- 
poration. Of  this  position  he  continued  the  incumbent 
until  1909,  since  which  time  he  has  served  as  first  vice 
president  of  the  company,  the  operations  of  which  have 
been  of  large  and  important  order.  As  an  active  execu- 
tive and  practical  authority  Mr.  Evans  assisted  in  the 
driving  of  wells  and  the  developing  of  the  oil  business 
for  this  company  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  with  headquarters  in  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued  to  maintain  his  resi- 
dence until  the  spring  of  1904,  when  he  came  to  Okla- 
homa Territory  and  established  his  residence  at  Tulsa. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  able  and  influential  pioneers  in 
the  developing  of  the  excellent  and  valuable  oil  and 
natural-gas  fields  of  Oklahoma,  and  was  the  very  first  to 
initiate  the  development  of  natural  gas  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  present  state,  as  intimated  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article.  This  notable  work  was  accom- 
plished by  his  opening  of  the  gas  well  in  the  Hogshoot 


District,  in  Washington  County,  from  which  locality  the 
gas  was  piped  to  the  City  of  Muskogee.  In  1905  Mr. 
Evans  here  organized  the  Caney  Eiver  Gas  Company, 
and  in  1907,  the  year  that  marked  the  admission  of  the 
state  to  the  Union,  he  organized  the  Oklahoma  National 
Gas  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  served  as  first  vice 
president.  This  corporation  has  extensive  and  valuable 
holdings  and  its  producing  properties  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Southwest.  At  Tulsa  Mr.  Evans  is  a director  of 
the  Exchange  National  Bank  and  vice  president  of  the 
McEwen  Manufacturing  Company,  which  represents  one 
of  the  important  industrial  enterprises  of  the  city. 

In  polities  Mr.  Evans  has  never  swerved  in  his  al- 
legiance to  the  republican  party,  and  though  he  is  liberal 
and  loyal  in  all  that  makes  for  good  citizenship  he  is 
essentially  a man  of  business  and  has  had  no  predilec- 
tion for  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office  or  for 
participation  in  the  turbulence  of  so  called  practical 
politics.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  since  1874,  when  he  became  an  entered  ap- 
prentice in  Sherburne  County  Lodge,  No.  96,  Ancient 
Dree  & Accepted  Masons,  at  Elk  Eiver,  Minnesota,  a 
lodge  in  which  he  remained  until  after  being  raised  to 
Master  Mason.  In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
he  retains  his  affiliation  with  Pittsburgh  Commandery, 
No.  1,  Knights  Templar,  and  with  the  consistory  of 
the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite,  in  which  he  has 
received  the  thirty-second  degree. 

In  June,  1877,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Evans  to  Miss  Jennie  M.  Donaldson,  who  was  born  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  they  have  two  children — 
Harry  C.  and  May  D. 

Wirt  Franklin.  Maintaining  his  residence  at  Ard- 
more, the  attractive  metropolis  and  judicial  center  of 
Carter  County,  Mr.  Franklin  is  actively  and  prominently 
identified  with  oil  production  in  the  fields  of  this  part  of 
the  state  and  is  one  of  the  wideawake,  progressive  and 
popular  young  business  men  and  public-spirited  citizens 
of  the  favored  commonwealth  in  which  he  has  found 
ample  opportunity  for  the  achieving  of  independence 
and  definite  success. 

Mr.  Franklin  is  a scion  of  colonial  stock  in  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  lines,  and  is  a representative  of 
the  sterling  old  family  of  which  Benjamin  FVanklin  was 
a distinguished  member.  William  H.  Franklin,  grand- 
father of  him  whose  name  introduces  this  article,  was 
bom  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1813,  and  as  a young  man  he  became  a pioneer  settler  of 
Macomb  in  McDonough  County,  Illinois.  He  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  of  that  county 
and  was  a member  of  the.  Illinois  militia  during  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  He  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of 
more  than  ninety  years  and  died  in  the  City  of  Houston, 
Texas,  while  there  for  a visit,  in  1904.  The  original 
progenitors  of  the  Franklin  family  in  America  came  from 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. each  succeeding  generation  having  given  strong 
and  worthy  men  to  aid  in  civic  and  material  develop- 
ment and  progress  in  various  states  of  the  Union. 

William  Blake  Hudgins,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  the 
year  1820,  served  as  a stalwart  and  gallant  soldier  in  the 
Seminole  Indian  war  and  was  a pioneer  in  Missouri, 
where  he  became  a prosperous  agriculturist  and  stock- 
grower.  He  died  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  in  1894,  and 
his  death  was  the  direct  result  of  a severe  wound  which 
he  received  while  serving  in  the  Seminole  war,  the  bullet 
having  never  been  extracted  from  his  body. 

Wirt  Franklin  was  born  at  the  home  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  in  Eichmond,  Missouri,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1883,  the  home  of  his  parents  at  the  time  having 
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been  at  Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  bis  mother  having 
been  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a guest  in  the  home  of  her 
mother.  Mr.  Pranklin  is  a son  of  John  H.  and  Irene 
(Hudgins)  Franklin,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
McDonough  County,  Illinois,  in  1853,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  at  Eichmond,  Missouri,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1855.  John  H.  Franklin  was  reared  to  adult  age  in 
his  native  county,  and  in  addition  to  receiving  good  edu- 
cational advantages  he  there  learned  the  trade  of  teleg- 
rapher. As  a telegraph  operator  he  found  employment  at 
Eichmond,  Missouri,  where  he  met  and  wedded  Miss  Irene 
Hudgins.  In  the  meanwhile  he  gave  close  attention  to 
the  reading  of  law.  In  company  with  his  young  wife  he 
finally  returned  to  Macomb,  Illinois,  where  he  proved 
himself  eligible  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his 
native  state.  Within  a short  time  he  removed  to  Junc- 
tion City,  Kansas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Eussell,  that  state,  where 
he  bunt  up  a large  and  important  law  business  and 
became  a prominent  and  influential  citizen.  During 
the  administration  of  President  Harrison,  Mr.  Franklin 
served  four  years  as  deputy  auditor  of  the  fiscal  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  War  Department,  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  1892  he  returned  to 
Illinois,  where  he  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Toluca,  until  1895.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  removed  to  Lacon,  Illinois,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  practice  until  1907.  He  then,  just  prior  to  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  came  to  this  vigorous 
commonwealth  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at 
Lawton,  the  judicial  center  of  Comanche  County.  He 
has  since  continued  his  successful  practice  at  that  place 
and  has  gained  secure  prestige  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tive members  of  the  Oklahoma  bar.  His  political  alle- 
giance is  given  to  the  republican  party,  and  while  a resi- 
dent of  Kansas  he  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Eussell  County,  besides  which  he  held  in  Illinois  the  office 
of  state’s  attorney  of  Marshall  County,  a position  of 
wMoh  he  continued  the  incumbent  twelve  years.  He  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Congregational  Church  and 
in  the  state  of  their  adoption  their  circle  of  friends  is 
limited  only  by  that  of  their  acquaintances.  Of  their 
children  the  eldest  is  Mabel,  who  resides  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  who  is  the  widow  of  William  H.  Ocker, 
her  husband  having  been  a skilled  operator  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  Blake  is  a lawyer  by  profession  and  is 
serving  as  assistant  general  counsel  for  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Wirt,  the  subject  of  this  review,  was  the  next  in 
order  of  birth.  Veta  completed  in  1915  a post  graduate 
course  in  domestic  science  and  arts  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  and  is  now*  at  the  parental  home. 
Junia  is  the  wife  of  Frank  M.  Head,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business  at  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  Harry  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  Crystal  Oil  Company,  in  the  Heald- 
ton  oil  field'  of  Oklahoma. 

Wirt  Franklin  gained  his  rudimentary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Eussell,  Kansas,  1889-91,  and  there- 
after attended  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  four  years  that  the  family  home  was 
maintained  in  the  national  capital.  Thereafter  he  con- 
tinued his  educational  work  in  turn  at  Macomb,  Gales- 
burg and  Lacon,  Illinois,  in  the  high  school  of  which  last 
mentioned  city  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1900.  For  the  ensuing  two  years  he  was  a 
student  in  Columbian  University,  now  designated  George 
Washington  University,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  had  learned  stenography  and  type- 
writing. 

In  February,  1902,  Mr.  Franklin  assumed  a position 
in  the  service  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  at  Muskogee, 
Indian  Territory,  and  he  held  this  association  two  years. 


Thereafter  he  did  effective  service  as  law  clerk  in  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  decision  matters  pertaining  to 
enrolment  matters  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 
He  resigned  this  post  in  October,  1905,  and,  duly  fortified 
by  prior  study  and  by  attendance  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia  University,  he  then  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Muskogee,  in  partnership  with  Samuel 
A.  Apple.  The  firm  opened  also  an  office  at  Ardmore, 
and  the  partnership  alliance  continued  until  June,  1906, 
when  the  law  business  of  the  two  offices  was  consolidated 
at  Ardmore,  where  Mr.  Franklin  built  up  and  con- 
trolled a substantial  law  practice,  in  which  he  devoted 
special  attention  to  Indian  citizenship  eases  presented 
before  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  before  Indian 
committees  in  Congress,  and  to  land  contests  in  the 
land  offices  of  the  Dawes  Commission. 

Since  1913  Mr.  Franklin  has  found  it  expedient  to  lay 
aside  his  law  practice  and  give  his  time  to  his  important 
activities  in  connection  with  the  oil-producing  industry, 
of  which  he  has  become  a prominent  and  influential  rep- 
resentative in  Southern  Oklahoma.  He  maintains  his 
offices  in  the  Baird  Building  at  Ardmore,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  operators  in  the  Healdton  oil  field.  He 
aided  in  effecting  the  first  leases  of  land  and  in  the  drill- 
ing of  the  first  well  in  this  now  important  field.  In  this 
enterprise  he  formed  a partnership  association  with 
Eoy  M.  Johnson,  concerning  whom  individual  menton 
is  made  on  other  pages  of  'this  work.  In  this  field  he 
holds  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  holdings  of 
the  firm  of  Apple  & Franklin,  in  which  his  coadjutor  is 
his  former  law  partner,  have  a valuation  of  approx- 
imately half  a million  dollars.  Mr.  Franklin  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Crystal  Oil  Company  and  is  still  a 
member  of  its  directorate.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Apple- 
Franklin  Oil  Company,  president  of  the  Ardmore  Oil 
Producers  Associa'tion,  and  president  of  the  Plains  Oil 
& Gas  Company.  Further  and  tangible  evidences  of  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  well  ordered  endeavors  of 
Mr.  Franklin  are  those  given  in  his  ownership  of  1,000 
acres  of  valuable  land  in  Southern  Oklahoma  and  approx- 
imately $25,000  worth  of  city  property  in  Ardmore. 

In  polities  Mr.  Franklin  maintains  an  independent 
attitude  and  gives  his  support  to  men  and  measures 
meeting  the  approval  of  this  judgment,  without  consider- 
ing strict  partisan  dictates.  His  wife  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Ardmore.  He  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Ardmore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Dorniek  Hills  Country  Club,  and  his  Masonic  affiliations 
are  as  here  designated:  Ardmore  Lodge,  No.  31,  Ancient 
Free  & Accepted  Masons;  Ardmore  Chapter,  No.  11, 
Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  Indian  Consistory,  No.  2,  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Eite,  at  McAlester,  in  which  he  has 
received  the  thirty-second  degree;  and  India  Temple, 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
in  Oklahoma  City.  He  holds  membership  also  in  Ard- 
more Lodge,  No.  648,  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  and  the  Ardmore  Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America. 

At  Lacon,  Illinois,  in  August,  1902,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Franklin  to  Miss  Mary  Cecile  Collyer, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  A.  Collyer,  who  was  a success- 
Lil  contractor  and  builder  in  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  have  two  children,  Chester,  who  was  born 
October  17,  1903,  and  Priscilla,  who  was  born  March  23, 
1913. 

Stephen  A.  Horton.  The  career  of  Stephen  A.  Hor- 
ton, one  of  the  thoroughly  learned  and  capable  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  bar,  well  illustrates  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  following  out  of  an  honorable  pur- 
pose with  firm  determination  and  manly  self-reliance. 
His  only  resource  when  he  began  active  life  was  natural 
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ability,  but  he  possessed  immense  will  power  and  am- 
bition, and  was  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  that  arose.  blis  home  training  had  been 
an  admirable  one,  and  very  early  in  life  he  learned  the 
value  of  self  help,  as  well  as  the  homely  virtues  of 
frugality,  industry  and  fidelity.  He  set  himself  a high 
ideal,  and  in  a practical,  common-sense  way,  has  directed 
his  every  effort  toward  its  attainment,  with  the  result 
that  now,  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  manhood,  he  has 
achieved  a most  gratifying  success  in  his  profession, 
and  has  a firm  place  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  Horton  is  a Texan  by  nativity,  born  in  Hunt 
County,  February  6,  1871,  a son  of  Stephen  M.  and 
Afary  M.  V.  (Bridsong)  Horton.  His  father,  a native 
of  Alabama,  followed  school  teaching  in  that  state  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  at  which  time  he  enlisted 
in  an  Alabama  regiment  of  volunteers  and  served  four 
years  under  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  Confederacy. 
With  the  defeat  of  the  Lost  Cause,  like  many  of  his 
fellow-Southerners,  he  migrated  to  Texas,  there  to  en- 
deavor to  gather  together  the  broken  and  scattered 
threads  of  life,  and  continued  as  an  educator  in  the 
Lone  Star  State  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1908. 
Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  born  December  25,  1839,  in  Pan- 
ola County,  Texas,  still  survives  and  makes  her  home  at 
the  old  place  in  Hunt  County. 

The  early  education  of  Stephen  A.  Horton  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hunt  County,  and  Calhoun  Col- 
lege, at  Kingston,  Texas.  He  was  but  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  he  left  the  parental  roof  and  took  his  place 
among  the  world ’s  workers,  first  entering  the  cattle 
business  in  West  Texas  and  then  the  mercantile  business 
at  Wheelock,  Texas,  where  he  spent  eight  years,  from 
1888  to  1896.  From  early  youth,  however,  it  had  been 
Mr.  Horton’s  ambition  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and 
while  pursuing  his  duties  in  the  marts  of  commerce  or 
discharging  his  duties  in  the  livestock  field,  he  devoted 
his  nights  to  the  study  of  law,  and  it  has  been  this  ele- 
ment of  determination  and  perseverance  that  has  made 
him  a lawyer  of  high  standing  not  only  before  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  but  before  the  highest  Federal  tribunal. 
He  took  his  examination  for  the  bar  in  1896  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  by  the  District  Court,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  After  practicing  at  Wheelock  for 
a short  time,  Mr.  Horton  went  to  the  Panhandle  coun- 
try of  Texas,  from  whence  he  came  to  Oklohoma  City 
in  1903,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  upon  the  advent  of 
statehood  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  Here  he  practiced  alone  until  1904, 
when  he  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Davis  & 
Horton,  a partnership  which  continued  until  1905.  In 
1909  he  was  with  W.  O.  Mitchell,  as  Mitchell  & Horton, 
and  from  May,  1912,  to  January,  1913,  was  with  A.  M. 
Munden,  as  Munden  & Horton,  but  since  the  latter  date 
has  practiced  alone,  and  has  a large  and  profitable 
business  in  the  higher  courts  not  only  of  the  state  but 
of  the  country.  He  has  probably  as  complete  and  ex- 
tensive a law  library  as  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  Ever  studious,  industrious,  conscientious,  and 
alive  to  the  interests  of  all  his  clients,  thorough  in  the 
preparation  and  complete  in  the  presentation  of  all  his 
cases,  fair  minded  and  honorable  in  his  methods  of 
trial,  he  has  become  recognized  as  a most  capable  and 
successful  practitioner,  a safe  counselor,  and  a lawyer 
thoroughly  learned  in  every  branch  of  his  calling.  He 
maintains  membership  in  the  various  organizations  of 
the  profession,  and  is  fraternally  connected  with  the 
Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter  of  Masonry,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr. 
Horton 's  religious  affiliation  is  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 


copal Church,  South.  A republican  in  politics,  in  1907 
he  w’as  a candidate  for  the  nomination  for  county  judge 
of  Oklahoma  County  on  the  republican  ticket,  but 
was  defeated  by  Judge  James  E.  Lewis.  Mr.  Horton’s 
offices  are  located  at  Suite  1014-1017  Colcord  Building. 

In  1891  Mr.  Horton  was  married  to  Miss  Ida  J.  Taylor, 
of  Eobinson  County,  Texas,  and  she  died  in  1899,  leaving 
tliree  children:  E’oland,  born  in  1894;  Grace,  born  in 
1896 ; and  Lynn,  born  in  1898.  In  1907  Mr.  Horton 
was  married  to  Miss  Dora  Cummings,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  and  to  this'  union  there  has  come  one 
son:  Ealph,  born  in  1911.  The  family  home  is  at  No. 
1012  North  Shartel  Avenue. 

Louis  B.  Eitter.  One  of  the  pioneers  of  Lawton, 
Louis  B.  Eitter,  has  for  the  past  fifteen  years  been 
engaged  in  Imsiness  in  that  city,  chiefly  as  a furniture 
dealer  and  undertaker.  His  career  is  an  exemplification 
of  what  industry  and  persistent  ambition  can  effect 
in  spite  of  discouraging  circumstances  and  with  nothing 
as  a beginning.  He  has  made  a commendable  business 
success,  has  countless  friendships  in  various  localities,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Masons  of  Oklahoma,  and 
has  been  frequently  honored  with  those  positions  wliich 
indicate  popular  esteem. 

Louis  B.  Eitter  was  born  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
October  5,  1865.  His  grandfather  Eitter  was  a Ger- 
man who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey.  The  father  was  John  Eitter  who  was  born 
May  1,  1830,  in  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  moved  to 
Newark,  and  thence  to  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  foreman  in  the  car  shops.  In  1873  he  removed  to 
Little  Eoek,  Arkansas,  became  a contractor  and  builder, 
and  then  went  upon  a farm  between  Atkins  and  Marlton, 
Arkansas.  In  1888  he  located  in  Eogers,  Arkansas, 
engaged  in  the  grocery  Imsiness  for  a time,  and  finally 
retired  and  died  there  April  24,  1906.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  had  been  a Union  soldier,  and  afterwards  drew 
a pension.  John  Eitter  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Place, 
who  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  August  29, 
1840,  and  is  still  living  at  Eogers,  Arkansas.  Their 
children  were:  Louis  B.;  Laura,  who  was  born  in  Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  February  14,  1867,  and  died  June  15, 
1897,  as  the  wife  of  Ed  Haines,  who  is  a silversmith, 
living  in  Kansas;  Ida,  born  at  Scranton  June  20,  1869, 
and  died  March  24,  1872,  at  Scranton;  Hattie,  born  in 
Scranton  December  20,  1870,  and  died  in  childhood; 
William  Henry,  born  in  Scranton  July  16,  1873,  has  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  been  a switchman  in  the 
employ  of  the  Frisco  Eailway,  with  home  at  Spring- 
field,  Missouri;  Edith  May,  born  June  3,  1877,  in  Little 
Bock,  died  October  T5,  1878;  and  Lillie,  born  February 
21,  1881,  in  Little  Eock,  is  the  widow  of  William  Bow- 
man, lives  with  her  mother  in  Eogers,  and  has  a daugh- 
ter .Tewel,  attending  school  there. 

Louis  B.  Eitter  was  about  eight  years  of  age  when 
the  family  removed  to  Arkansas,  and  most  of  his  edu- 
cation was  attained  at  Little  Eock.  His  work  as  a 
practical  wage  earner  began  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
as  a helper  in  a general  store  at  Atkins,  Arkansas.  He 
subsequently  was  employed  in  the  lumber  yards  at 
Marlton,  Arkansas,  until  1892,  and  was  then  in  the 
grocery  business  there  for  about  one  year,  until  selling 
out.  Following  this  came  about  three  years  of  expe- 
rience as  a railroad  man,  at  Little  Eock  and  other  places 
in  that  state.  Mr.  Eitter  removed  to-  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, in  1896,  and  a few  months  later,  in  1897,  to  West 
Plains,  Missouri,  where  he  was  employed  for  about  a 
year  in  a clothing  house.  He  then  learned  the  furniture 
and  undertaking  business,  and  from  Missouri  came  to 
Oklahoma  to  participate  in  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Eeservatiou  in  1901.  He  arrived  at 
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Lawtou  September  13th  of  that  year,  and  four  days 
later,  on  September  17th,  found  employment  with  E.  W. 
Williams  & Sons,  furniture  dealers  and  undertakers.  He 
remained  with  that  firm  until  January,  1902,  then  was 
employed  in  the  same  business  by  Hall  P.  Street  until 
May,  1902,  when  Mr.  Street  sold  out.  He  had  no  regular 
employment  until  September  of  that  year,  when  he  be- 
came connected  with-  G.  W.  Dunn  in  tlie  same  line  of 
business,  and  in  October,  1903,  engaged  in  business  for 
himself  at  325  C Avenue.  Mr.  Ritter’s  present  place  of 
business  is  at  511  C Avenue,  and  he  now  concentrates  all 
his  energies  upon  undertaking. 

Politically  his  afSliations  have  always  been  with  the 
democratic  party.  For  two  years  he  served  on  the  city 
council.  He  is  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Lawton.  His  Masonic  record  is  of  special  interest. 
He  has  local  affiliations  with  Lawton  Lodge  No.  183, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  with  Lawton 
Chapter  No.  44,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  which  he  is  past 
high  priest;  with  Lawton  Council  No.  21,  Royal  and 
Select  Masters,  of  which  he  is  thrice  illustrious  master; 
witli  Lawton  Cominandery  No.  18,  Knights  Templar,  of 
wMch  he  is  past  eminent  commander.  He  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason,  affiliating  with  Okla- 
homa Consistory  No.  1 in  the  Valley  of  Guthrie.  He 
belongs  to  India  Temple  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Oklalioma  City,  and  also  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Chapter,  the  Grand  Commandery  and  the 
Grand  Council  of  Masonry.  He  is  past  chancelor  com- 
mander of  Lawton  Lodge  No.  41,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  was  its  first  representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Oklahoma.  He  affiliates  with  Lawton  Lodge  No.  71, 
Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows,  and  also  with  Lawton 
Encampment  No.  27  of  the  same  order.  Another 
fraternal  relation  is  with  Lawton  Camp  No.  94,  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  Both  he  and  his  vrife  belong  to 
Lawton  Chapter  No.  290  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  he  is  a former  member  of  the  Lawton  Lodge 
of  Elks.  Mr.  Ritter  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Lawton.  , 

On  June  23,  1888,  in  Forest  City,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Rit- 
ter married  Mrs.  Mollie  E.  (Clifton)  Monroe.  Her 
father,  the  late  W.  T.  Clifton,  was  a carpenter  at  Forest 
City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ritter  liave  no  children  of  their 
own,  but  there  is  a son  Ijy  her  former  marriage,  P.  C. 
Monroe,  now  assistant  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Lawton. 

George  W.  Murphy.  Of  the  men  devoted  to  the 
science  of  healing  in  Jefferson  County,  none  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  calling  finer  gifts  of  scholarship  and 
resource  than  does  Dr.  George  W.  Murphy,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  practice  at  Addington  since  1908.  Far  from 
selecting  his  life  work  in  the  enthusiasm  of  extreme 
youth,  the  choice  of  Doctor  Murphy  was  that  of  a mature 
mind,  trained  to  thouglitfulness  by  years  of  practical 
experience  as  a teacher  and  to  full  realization  of  the 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  of  the  labors  which  con- 
fronted him. 

Doctor  Murphy  was  born  in  Platte  County,  Missouri, 
May  25,  1856,  and  is  a son  of  George  and  Nancy  Jane 
(Lloyd)  Murphy.  As  the  name  would  suggest,  the 
family  originated  in  Ireland,  from  whence  they  emigrated 
to  America  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
settled  in  the  colony  of  North  Carolina.  In  that  state 
was  born  the  grandfather  of  Doctor  Murphy,  Payton 
Murphy,  in  1790.  In  liis  young  manhood  he  removed 
from  the  Old  North  State  to  Kentucky,  later  to  .Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  and  finally,  in  middle  age,  to  Platte 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  years 
of  his  fife  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  farming  and 
stockraising,  and  died  in  1862.  He  married  Nancy 


Dodson,  also  a native  of  North  Carolina,  who  died  in 
the  same  locality  as  did  her  husband. 

George  Murphy  was  born  in  1812,  at  Jacksonville, 
Morgan  County,  Illinois,  and  was  a young  man  when  he 
removed  to  Platte  Purchase,  Platte  County,  Missouri. 
Adopting  his  father’s  occupation  of  farming,  he  settled 
on  a property  there  and  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  soil  until  his  death  in  1860.  He  was  a 
whig  in  politics  and  religiously  was  connected  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Mr.  Murphy  married  Miss  Nancy 
Jane  Lloyd,  who  was  born  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  in 
1815,  and  died  in  Platte  County,  in  1865.  They  became 
the  parents  of  four  children:  John  C.,  who  is  a suc- 

cessful contractor  and  builder  residing  at  Hobart,  Okla- 
homa; James  C.,  living  on  the  homestead  place  in  Platte 
County;  Dr.  George  W.,  of  this  review;  and  Leah,  who 
is  the  wife  of  George  Endieott,  who  is  carrying  on 
agricultural  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Pawnee,  Okla- 
homa. 

George  W.  Murphy  divided  his  boyhood  days  between 
assisting  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  home  farm  and 
attending  the  public  scKools  of  his  locality,  and  when 
he  had  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  there 
devoted  all  of  his  attention  to  his  agricultural  work 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  At  that  time, 
securing  a teacher ’s  certificate,  he  began  work  as  an 
educator,  first  in  Wise  County,  Texas,  where  he  remained 
until  1893.  He  had  always  cherished  the  ambition  of 
entering  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  in  the  year 
mentioned  entered  the  medical  department  of  Arkansas 
Industrial  Union,  of  Little  Rock.  The  last  year  in  Port 
Worth  Medical  College,  which  he  attended  during  1895 
and  1896,  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  receiving  all  prizes  in  the  first  graduating 
class.  He  immediately  opened  an  office  at  Alvord,  Texas, 
where  he  continued  until  1908,  then  coming  to  Adding- 
ton, which  has  since  been  his  home  and  field  of  endeavor. 
He  has  a general  medical  and  surgical  practice  and  has 
steadily  advanced  in  liis  profession,  now  holding  an 
lionorable  position  among  the  practitioners  of  Jefferson 
County.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Jefferson  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  keeps  fully 
abreast  of  the  rapid  strides  and  developments  made  in 
medical  science.  Politically  a republican,  he  has  held 
several  offices,  and  at  the  present  time  is  health  officer  of 
Addington.  While  a resident  of  Alvord,  Texas,  he  was 
a member  of  the  school  board. 

In  1878,  in  Platte  County,  Missouri,  Doctor  Murphy 
was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Owen,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Owen,  who  was  for  some  years  engaged  in 
farming  there.  Mrs.  Murphy  died  at  Alvord,  Texas,  in 
1900,  leaving  three  children:  Walter  P.,  who  is  superin- 

tendent of  schools  of  Addington;  Eugene,  who  is  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  of  Hastings,  Oklahoma;  and 
Mabel,  who  is  a senior  at  Addington  High  School.  On 
Deceml)er  23,  1900,  Doctor  Murphy  was  married  a 
second  time  when  united  witli  Mrs.  Annie  (Stockton) 
Rhoades,  of  Alvord,  Texas,  daughter  of  Henry  Stockton,' 
deceased,  who  was  a farmer  there,  as  was  also  her  late 
husband,  James  Rhoades.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
have  three  children:  Hobart  Amory,  who  is  a freshman 

at  Addington  High  School ; Herman  Agnew,  who  is  a 
student  in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  schools;  and 
Truman  L.,  a pTipil  in  the  third  grade. 

William  H.  Roeser.  With  residence  and  business 
headquarters  in  the  City  of  Tulsa,  Mr.  Roeser  has 
achieved  prominence  and  definite  success  in  his  associa- 
tion with  the  oil-producing  industry  in  this  section  of 
the  state,  and  he  has  been  identified  with  this  line  of 
enterprise  during  the  major  portion  of  his  active  career. 
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In  the  City  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  metropolis  and 
judicial  center  of  Washington  County,  William  H.  Eoeser, 
of  this  review,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  March,  1875, 
and  he  is  a son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Herschler) 
Eoeser,  Jr.,  both  of  remote  German  ancestry  and  repre- 
sentatives of  families  that  were  early  founded  in  the 
United  States.  William  Eoeser,  Jr.,  was  born  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  and  his 
wife  was  a native  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  she  was  born 
in  the  year  1855,  her  death  having  occurred  in  1904.  Of 
the  six  children  the  subject  of  this  review  is  the  first- 
born and  all  of  the  others  likewise  are  living  except  one 
who  died  in  infancy. 

William  Eoeser,  Jr.,  became  one  of  the  substantial 
farmers  of  Ohio  and  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  that  state,  besides 
which  he  achieved  prominence  through  his  active  asso- 
ciation with  the  turf  affairs  during  the  period  when 
horse  racing  was  in  its  zenith  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  a true  lover  of  fine  horses  and  for  a number  of 
years  maintained  an  admirable  racing  stable,  from  which 
he  sent  forth  many  fine  standard-bred  horses  to  take 
part  in  leading  turf  events  of  the  eastern  circuits,  his 
stable  becoming  well  known  for  its  excellent  records  and 
numerous  track  victories.  He  became  an  influential  fig- 
ure in  the  development  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  his  identification  with  this  industry  having  been 
initiated  in  the  period  of  its  inception  in  Ohio,  where 
he  continued  his  operations  until  1912,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  a resident  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
has  become  largely  interested  in  the  same  line  of  enter- 
prise and  where  he  has  contributed  much  to  the  further- 
ance of  this  important  industry.  His  political  allegiance 
is  given  to  the  republican  party  and  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity. 

William  H.  Eoeser  is  indebted  to  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  his  native  city  for  his  early  educational  disci- 
pline, which  was  there  effectively  supplemented  by  a 
thorough  course  of  study  in  Marietta  College,  in  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class 
of  1894.  He  soon  afterward  became  closely  associated 
with  his  father’s  business  activities,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion gave  supervision  to  the  latter ’s  leases  of  oil  lands, 
besides  following  and  giving  attention  to  his  father’s 
‘ ‘ string  ’ ’ of  horses  on  the  eastern  circuits.  He  finally, 
after  gaining  authoritative  experience  in  the  j:)raetical 
workings  in  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio,  removed  to  Beaumont, 
Texas,  where  he  assumed  the  responsible  ofSce  of  man- 
ager for  the  Texas  District  Petroleum  Company.  His 
ambition  soon  led  him  to  engage  in  oil  operations  in  an 
independent  way,  and  he  remained  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  until  May,  1904,  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma  and 
became  concerned  with  oil  operations  in  the  field  about 
Muskogee,  later  remaining  for  a short  time  at  Cleveland, 
Pawnee  County.  Upon  leaving  this  place  he  went  to  the 
City  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  maintained  his 
business  headquarters  and  was  identified  with  operations 
in  the  oil  fields  of  Southeastern  Illinois  until  1911,  since 
which  year  he  has  been  one  of  the  aggressive,  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  figures  in  connection  with  oil  opera- 
tions in  Oklahoma,  with  residence  and  business  head- 
quarters in  the  progressive  City  of  Tulsa.  His  interests 
in  the  local  oil  fields  are  varied  and  important,  as  he  is 
a stockholder  in  several  oil  companies,  including  the 
Tartar  Oil  Company  and  the  Katy  Oil  Company,  of  each 
of  which  he  is  general  manager. 

Mr.  Eoeser  is  essentially  appreciative  of  the  admirable 
resources  and  advantages  of  the  state  and  city  of  his 
adoption  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  loyal  citizens  and 
progressive  business  men  of  Tulsa.  Though  he  has  man- 
ifested no  desire  to  enter  the  turbulent  current  of  prac- 


tical politics,  he  accords  staunch  support  to  the  princi- 
ples and  policies  for  which  the  democratic  party  stands 
sponsor  and  takes  a lively  interest  in  public  affairs  of  a 
local  order.  In  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  Mr. 
Eoeser  has  received  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite,  in  which  his  afiSliation 
is  with  Indian  Consistory,  at  McAlester,  this  state. 
He  holds  membership  in  Akdar  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  the  same 
city,  and  his  ancient  craft  affiliation  is  still  with  Lodge 
No.  1,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons,  in  his  native 
City  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  He  is  also  an  appreciative  and 
popular  member  of  Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  946,  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1896,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Eoeser  to  Miss  Ethel  Chapin,  and  they  have  two 
children.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Eoeser  claims  the 
historic  old  Ohio  City  of  Marietta  as  the  place  of  her 
nativity,  and  she  is  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  born 
to  Leander  and  Adelaide  (Young)  Chapin,  both  repre- 
sentatives of  staunch  old  colonial  families  in  New 
England. 

William  A.  Darling.  The  new  towns  that  have 
sprung  up  in  Oklahoma  since  statehood  have  drawn  to 
themselves  much  talent  of  a quality  that  is  seldom  found 
in  towns  of  equal  size  in  older  settled  communities.  New 
Wilson  is  an  example  of  this  truth,  for  among  its  citi- 
zens the  town  numbers  a good  many  men  of  the  various 
professions  that  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  larger 
fields  of  activity.  Among  such  men  in  New  Wilson  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  William  A.  Darling,  who  came  to  this 
city  in  1896.  Since  that  time  he  has  conducted  a general 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  and  for  eighteen  years  he 
has  been  the  owner  and  proprietor  of  the  foremost  drug 
store  in  the  town,  known  as  the  Corner  Drug  Store.  He 
has  been  identified  with  other  business  movements  here, 
too,  and  has  in  many  ways  shown  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  town  and  its  future  progress. 

Dr.  William  A.  Darling  was  born  in  Hunt  County, 
Texas,  October  7,  1870,  and  he  is  the  son  of  William  C. 
and  Mary  (White)  Darling. 

William  C.  Darling  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1842  and  he 
died  in  Grayson  County,  Texas,  in  1872,  when  the  subject 
was  a child  two  years  old.  He  was  the  son  of  Hector 
Darling,  also  born  in  Ohio,  though  his  people  were  of  New 
York  birth,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  their  young  years.  The 
family  had  its  origin  in  England  and  the  first  of  the 
name  to  settle  in  America  came  in  Colonial  times,  settled 
in  old  New  York  and  were  proprietors  of  a shipyard  there. 
Hector  Darling  was  killed  in  Hunt  County,  Texas,  by 
Shelby’s  men  in  1865,  because  of  his  northern  sympa- 
thies. He  was  among  the  early  pioneers  to  Texas,  and 
was  prominent  as  a stockman  there  for  some  years. 

William  C.  Darling  went  from  Ohio,  his  native  state,  to 
Hunt  County,  Texas,  in  company  with  his  father,  and  he 
was  married  in  that  state  in  the  year  1869.  His  wife, 
Mary  White,  was  born  in  Texas  in  1849,  and  alter  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1872,  she  went  back  to  Hunt 
County  with  her  small  son,  from  Grayson  County,  where 
she  had  lived  during  the  years  of  her  wedded  life.  In 
1873  she  married  E.  J.  Jones,  a farmer  and  stockman  of 
Grayson  County,  Texas,  and  they  later  moved  to  Jack 
county  and  are  living  there  at  this  writing.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  union.  Lavonia,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried W.  A.  Whitsett.  They  live  in  Jacksboro,  Texas, 
where  Mr.  Whitsett  conducts  a Farmers’  Union  Store. 
Medie  is  a stock  farmer  ancl  lives  in  Harmon,  Oklahoma. 
Addie  married  WiUiam  Smith,  a farmer  and  stockman 
of  Jacksboro,  Texas.  Thomas  is  connected  in  business 
with  his  brother,  Medie.  Leila  is  married  and  lives  in 
Jacksboro,  where  her  husband  operates  a cotton  gin. 
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Myrtle  married  a Mr.  Cantrill  of  Jaeksboro  and  Jacob 
is  still  in  the  home  of  his  parents. 

William  A.  Darling  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Texas  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  later  entered 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  College  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1905 
with  the  degree  M.  D.  This  he  followed  with  a course 
of  training  in  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  College  in 
Kansas  City.  His  first  practice  was  carried  on  in  Jack 
County,  Texas,  after  which  he  came  to  McMillan,  Okla- 
homa, in  November,  1894,  and  was  engaged  in  medical 
practice  for  a year.  He  then  moved  to  Peek,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  spent  a year  and  a half  in  practice,  and  in  1896 
came  to  Hewitt,  which  later  became  Wilson.  Here  he 
has  since  conducted  a general  medical  and  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  he  has  made  for  himself  a name  in  his  profes- 
sion that  is  well  worthy  of  him  and  his  efforts. . Eighteen 
years  ago  he  established  a drug  store  in  the  town,  calling 
it  the  Pioneer  Drug  Store.  In  later  years  it  has  come 
to  be  called  the  Corner  Drug  Store,  and  it  is  known  to 
be  the  best  patronized  dispenser  of  drugs  and  druggists’ 
sundries  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  1908  Doctor  Darling  organized  the  Darling  Tele- 
phone Company  and  built  a telephone  system  through 
this  district.  He  it  was  who  buUt  the  first  telephone  line 
into  the  oil  field,  and  it  is  a notable  fact  that  he  carried 
the  line  through  in  five  days,  that  being  the  fastest  work 
on  record.  In  1915  he  sold  his  system  to  the  Pioneer 
Telephone  Company,  since  which  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  profession  and  his  drug  store. 

Doctor  Darling  is  now  serving  as  city  physician,  and 
he  was  a member  of  the  school  board  here  in  the  years 
prior  to  statehood.  He  has  long  been  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  is  prominent  in  its  support  and  in 
the  work  of  that  body.  He  is  independent  in  polities, 
and  fraternally  is  associated  with  the  Masons,  Wilson 
Lodge  No.  76,  A.  P.  & A.  M.,  and  Pecan  Camp  No.  116, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  a charter  member  of  that 
camp.  He  is  prominent  in  both  orders,  and  has  held 
various  offices  in  the  years  of  his  membership. 

In  1891  Doctor  Darling  was  married  in  Hunt  County, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Betty  Blewett,  a native  of  Missouri.  They 
have  three  children.  William  B.,  the  eldest,  ably  assists 
his  father  in  the  management  of  the  drug  store.  Esther 
C.  is  a student  in  the  local  schools  and  Myrtle  is  yet  too 
young  to  enter  school. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Darling  have  a host  of  staunch  friends 
in  and  about  New  Wilson,  where  they  have  been  long 
and  favorably  known,  and  they  are  leaders  in  the  best 
social  activities  of  the  town  and  county.  They  are  rep- 
resentative of  a type  of  citizenship  that  makes  for 
solidity  and  character  in  any  community,  and  they  have 
been  worthy  influences  in  shaping  the  trend  of  thought 
and  action  in  their  home  town. 

Hon.  Martin  Edwin  Trapp.  The  present  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Oklahoma  is  thirty-eight  years  old._  His 
father  was  an  eighty-niner,  and  the  son  grew  up  in  the 
atmosphere  and  imbibed  the  exhilarating  characteristics 
of  a new  country.  As  a political  figure  his  career  has 
been  one  of  exceptional  interests  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  service  and  the  high  honors  which  were  paid  to 
him  unsolicited  and  at  such  an  early  age.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  state  administration  of  Oklahoma,  hav- 
ing been  elected  the  first  state  auditor,  and  in  1914  was 
recalled  from  the  management  of  a prosperous  business 
at  Muskogee  to  assume  the  duties  of  lieutenant-governor 
and  president  of  the  senate.  He  still  claims  the  City 
of  Muskogee  as  his  permanent  home,  but  resides  during 
his  official  term  at  the  Skiwan  Hotel  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Born  in  Kansas  in  1877,  Lieutenant  Governor  Trapp 
is  a son  of  Charles  F.  and  Mary  C.  (Capps)  Trapp,  the 


former  a native  of  Missouri  and  the  latter  of  Mississippi. 
His  grandfather  was  a noted  pioneer  character  in  Mis- 
souri. Eev.  William  Trapp,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  and 
was  long  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Billy  Trapp”  went 
to  Missouri  when  a youth  about  the  time  the  state  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  for  many  years  lived  in 
close  touch  with  the  Indians,  even  to  the  extent  of  speak- 
ing their  language.  He  became  identified  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a minister  and  was  especially  well  known 
for  his  work  with  that  church  and  as  an  evangelist 
of  great  persuasion  and  ability.  He  was  three  times 
honored  by  election  to  the  Missouri  Legislature  but 
was  chiefly  known  for  his  evangelical  work.  He  died 
in  1876  when  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Charles  F. 
Trapp  grew  up  to  become  a farmer,  was  a pioneer  in 
Kansas  in  1861,  and  on  April  22,  1889,  arrived  in  Okla- 
homa with  the  original  settlers.  He  secured  a home- 
stead seven  miles  from  Guthrie  and  developed  it  and 
made  for  himself  a substantial  reputation  as  a farmer. 
He  is  still  living  while  his  wife  passed  away  in  1894. 

Twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma,  Martin 
Edwin  Trapp  continued  to  attend  school  in  some  of  the 
early  institutions  of  the  territory,  and  did  his  academic 
work  in  the  Capitol  City  Business  College  at  Guthrie.  In 
1898  he  was  enrolled  in  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
was  employed  in  that  vocation  during  the  years  1898- 
99-1900.  While  teaching  he  also  continued  study  along 
special  lines,  taking  three  branches  each  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  school  term  of  1900  passed  a successful 
examination  and  was  granted  a special  territorial  pro- 
fessional certificate  qualifying  him  for  life  as  a teacher. 

However,  his  active  connection  with  that  profession 
was  terminated  when,  in  1900,  he  became  a commercial 
traveler  and  for  the  following  four  years  sold  goods  to 
the  retail  merchants  all  over  Oklahoma.  In  this  way 
he  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  and  had  a great 
following  of  loyal  friends  all  over  the  territory  but 
in  Logan  County  particularly.  While  still  traveling  as 
a commercial  representative  in  1904,  without  any  solici- 
tation on  his  part,  indeed  in  the  face  of  his  personal 
objections,  he  was  nominated  on  the  democratic  ticket 
for  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Logan  County  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  elected  by  a majority  of  1111 
votes.  That  was  an  expression  of  confidence  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention  in  political  circles  in  Oklahoma, 
since  Logan  County  was  from  the  beginning  of  territorial 
days  a republican  stronghold  and  under  normal  condi- 
tions gave  a republican  majority  of  about  1500  votes. 
.His  service  as  county  clerk  continued  from  January  1, 
1905,  until  the  close  of  the  territorial  regime.  While 
in  that  office  he  was  again  made  the  object  of  a spon- 
taneous call  for  further  public  service.  In  spite  of  his 
public  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  become  a candidate  for  the  office,  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  democratic  ticket  as  the  nominee  for  the  office  of 
state  auditor,  and  in  the  first  election  for  state  officers 
his  name  added  great  strength  to  the  ticket  and  he  was 
chosen  by  a substantial  majority.  From  the  beginning 
of  statehood  on  November  16,  1907,  Mr.  Trapp  was  state 
auditor  of  Oklahoma  until  January  9,  1911.  At  that 
date  he  left  office  and  established  himself  in  the  muni- 
cipal bond  business  at  Guthrie,  and  continued  that 
work  until  January,  1913.  In  the  meantime,  since  No- 
vember, 1913,  he  has  made  his  home  in  Muskogee. 

At  the  democratic  primary  election  of  1914  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  the 
general  election  of  November,  1914,  resulted  in  another 
handsome  tribute  to  his  high  political  standing.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  January  11,  1915, 
for  a term  of  four  years.  As  lieutenant  governor  Mr. 
Trapp’s  policy  has  been  always  guided  by  a desire  to 
do  those  things  which  the  law  contemplated  he  should 
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do  and  leave  undone  those  things  which  the  law  con- 
templated he  should  leave  undone.  As  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate  he  has  personaUy  presided  throughout  the 
entire  session  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  and  the  senators 
give  him  great  credit  for  expediting  the  work  of  that 
body.  He  has  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  increased  the  volume  of  its  work  by  having 
the  sessions  commence  early  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinue all  day,  with  frequent  night  sessions.  In  conse- 
quence the  senatorial  session  recently  concluded  has  set 
a high  record  in  the  number  of  bills  it  has  considered 
and  in  the  passage  of  a great  number  of  laws  of  urgent 
importance.  It  has  also  performed  a great  deal  of  cor- 
rective legislation,  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  rush 
of  inadequate  laws  that  were  enacted  as  urgent  measures 
following  the  admission  of  the  new  state. 

Mr.  Trapp  is  one  of  the  leading  Masons  of  Oklahoma, 
having  taken  thirty-two  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Eite, 
belongs  to  the  Oklahoma  Consistory  of  the  Valley  of 
Guthrie,  and  has  local  affiliations  with  Guthrie  Lodge 
No.  35,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  is  also 
affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellov^s  at 
Guthrie,  Guthrie  Lodge  No.  426  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  In  1900  he  became  a charter  member  of  Guth- 
rie Council  of  the  United  Commercial  Travelers’  Asso- 
ciation and  still  has  membership  in  that  organization. 

On  November  7,  1907,  only  a few  days  before  Okla- 
homa became  a state,  Mr.  Trapp  married  Miss  Lou  C. 
Strang  who  was  born  in  Kansas,  a daughter  of  Judge 
J.  C.  Strang,  a native  of  New  York  State,  and  now  a 
resident  of  Guthrie.  Judge  Strang  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and  since 
locating  at  Guthrie  served  as  attorney  general  of  Okla- 
homa Territory. 

John  T.  Stephens.  For  nearly  thirty  years  John  T. 
Stephens  has  been  closely  associated  with  the  work  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  the  field  of  his  ministry  having  been 
in  North  Carolina,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  His  home 
has  been  in  Lawton  since  1904,  and  in  recent  years, 
though  still  taking  his  place  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday, 
lie  has  developed  a paying  business  as  an  insurance  man,  ■ 
with  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 

John  T.  Stephens  was  born  near  Boone,  Watauga 
County,  North  Carolina,  March  11,  1864.  The  Stephens 
family  came  originally  from  England,  and  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  North  Carolina.  Lazarus  Stephens, 
the  father,  was  born  in  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina, 
in  1837,  and  is  now  living  in  advanced  years  at  Todd, 
North  Carolina.  His  occupation  has  been  farming  all 
liis  life,  and  from  his  birthplace  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Boone,  and  when  .lohn  was  a child  went  to 
Ashe  County.  He  has  been  a traveler  over  most  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  polities  has  supported  the  repub- 
lican party.  Lazarus  Stephens  married  Mary  E.  John- 
son, who  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1841  and  died 
at  Todd,  October  2,  1913.  John  T.  was  the  oldest  of 
their  seven  children,  the  others  being:  George,  a farmer 

at  .Tuuction,  Oklahoma;  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Henry  Eay, 
a North  Carolina  farmer;  Julia,  who  married  a Mr. 
StcTihens,  and  lives  on  a farm  in  East  Tennessee;  Eoby, 
Cnllie  and  Newton,  all  of  them  occupying  farms  in  North 
Carolina,  Callie  being  married. 

.Tohn  T.  Stephens  spent  his  early  life  on  a farm  in 
Ashe  County,  North  Carolina,  attending  the  common 
schools,  and  his  early  life  w’as  characterized  not  only  by 
the  hard  work  which  is  the  usual  lot  of  a farmer  boy, 
but  also  by  an  "earnest  purpose  to  acquire  an  education 
and  make  himself  useful  in  the  world.  He  finally 
entered  Milligan  College  in  East  Tennessee,  and  wdiile 
still  a student  was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Baptist 


Church  at  Todd,  North  Carolina,  in  1886.  Leaving 
college  in  1887,  in  that  year  he  began  his  career  both  as 
a minister  and  as  a teacher.  For  three  years  he  taught 
in  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina,  and  in  Johnson  County, 
Tennessee,  and  as  a minister  his  work  has  been  done  in 
the  several  states  above  mentioned.  In  1902  Mr.  Stephens 
removed  to  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  there  1%  years.  In  1904  he  came  to 
La^vton,  w'as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  three  years, 
then  did  district  mission  work  four  years,  and  is 
now  supplying  a pulpit  every  Sunday,  while  the  week 
days  are  spent  as  special  agent  for  the  Federal  Life 
Insurance  Comjjany  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  a democrat,  and  affiliates  with  the 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security.  In  1886  in  North 
Carolina  he  married  Miss  Marguerite  E.  Whittington, 
whose  father  was  Doctor  Whittington  of  French  Broad 
Elver.  Their  children  are  six  in  number,  as  follows : 
Clyde,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Lawton  High  School 
and  is  now  a farmer  at  Temple,  Oklahoma;  Joseph 
Eonda,  superintendent  of  the  light  and  waterworks  plant 
at  Temple;  Earl,  w'ho  is  taking  a course  in  engineering 
and  lives  with  his  brother,  J.  E.,  in  Temple;  Clay,  a 
senior  in  the  Lawton  High  School;  Paul  and  Eoss,  both 
in  the  public  schools  of  Lawton. 

Howell  A.  Scott,  M.  D.  With  well  appointed  offices 
in  the  Flynn-Ames  Building  in  the  City  of  Muskogee, 
Doctor  Scott  has  secure  place  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tive physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  younger  generation  in 
his  native  state  and  is  a scion  of  one  of  the  sterling 
l^ioneer  families  of  Indian  Territory,  though  he  was  but 
six  months  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father. 

In  the  Town  of  Texanna,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Indian  Territory,  but  now  in  McIntosh  County,  Okla- 
homa, Dr.  Howell  Austin  Scott  was  born  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1885,  and  he  is  a son  of  Capt.  James  N.  and 
Fannie  E.  (Morris)  Scott,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
and  reared  in  Mississippi  and  the  latter  of  whom  was 
born  in  Georgia,  whence  she  came  with  her  widowed 
mother  to  Indian  Territory  when  she  was  a girl.  The 
doctor ’s  older  brother,  J.  W.  Scott,  is  an  extensive  farmer 
and  cattle  raiser. 

Capt.  James  N.  Scott  served  with  distinction  as  a sol- 
dier of  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  war,  in  which 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  From  his  native  state  he 
finally  removed  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
he  finally  made  his  way  to  Indian  Territory,  where  his 
marriage  was  solemnized  and  where  he  died  in  the  spring 
of  1886.  His  widow,  who  still  resides  in  McIntosh 
County,  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  William  J. 
McClure,  a substantial  farmer  and  worthy  citizen  of  that 
county,  and  he  likewise  is  now  deceased.  Doctor  Scott 
was  reared  to  adult  age  on  the  homestead  farm  of  his 
step-father,  who  accorded  to  him  the  utmost  kindliness 
and  consideration,  and  his  earlier  education  was  received 
in  the  Cherokee  National  Seminary,  at  Tahlequah.  In 
1907,  the  year  wliich  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
as  a state  of  the  Union,  the  doctor  completed  his 
academic  course  in  the  Bacone  Indian  University,  in  the 
City  of  Muskogee,  and  while  a student  in  this  institution 
he  served  as  an  assistant  teacher,  by  which  means  he  was 
able  largely  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  own  university 
course.  In  preparation  for  his  chosen  profession  the 
doctor  entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Nashville,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1911 
and  fiom  which  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  From  May  1st  of  that  year  until  .Tune  1,  1912, 
he  served  as  interne  and  resident  physician  at  St.  Thomas 
Hosnital,  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
Nashville,  and  he  then  established  his  permanent  residence 
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in  Muskogee,  where  for  one  year  he  was  associated  in 
practice  with  Dr.  F.  B.  Fite,  an  old  family  friend.  Since 
that  time  Doctor  Scott  has  conducted  an  individual  prac- 
tice and  has  built  up  a substantial  and  representative  pro- 
fessional business,  with  incidentally  secure  place  in  popu- 
lar confidence  and  esteem  and  with  a wide  circle  of  friends 
in  the  state  that  he  is  proud  to  claim  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  is  a very  active  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Baptist  Hospital  Association,  in  which  he  has  held  for 
two  years  the  chair  of  women ’s  diseases.  He  is  a popular 
and  appreciative  member  of  the  Muskogee  County  Med- 
ical Society  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  be- 
sides which  he  is  identified  with  the  American  Medical 
Association.  His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  demo- 
cratic party,  he  is  afiSliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the 
Baptist  Church. 

In  the  year  1912  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Doctor  Scott  to  Miss  Maude  Louise  Sanders,  a daughter 
of  John  W.  and  Sarah  E.  (Butler)  Sanders,  her  maternal 
grandfather,  Edward  Butler,  having  been  a prominent 
character  in  the  history  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Scott  have  a daughter, 
Maude  Louise,  born  November  25,  1913,  and  a son, 
Howell  Austin,  Jr.,  born  September  12,  1915. 

John  N.  Shepler  is  a veteran  newspaper  man  and 
has  been  identified  with  this  profession  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  His  home  has  been  in  Oklahoma  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  through  the  Lawton  Constitution, 
of  which  he  is  proprietor  and  editor,  he  exercises  a wide 
influence  on  public  opinion  throughout  Southwestern 
Oklahoma. 

John  N.  Shepler  was  born  in  Milail-,  Missouri,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1865.  His  father,  Peter  Shepler,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1834,  and  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  is  a retired  farmer  with  home  at  Green  Castle,  in 
Sullivan  County,  Missouri.  Peter  Shepler  married  Rachel 
Bickel,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  and  died  at  Milan, 
Missouri. 

John  N.  Shepler  spent  his  early  life  on  a farm  in 
Northern  Missouri,  attending  the  public  schools  at  Milan, 
and  graduating  from  high  school.  In  1885,  after  com- 
pleting a course  in  the  Kirksville  State  Normal  School 
he  became  a teacher  in  Sullivan  County  and  followed 
that  profession  until  1888.  In  that  year  he  bought  the 
Milan  Standard,  and  continued  to  edit  it  until  1902. 
With  a large  experience  in  the  handling  of  a newspaper, 
gained  during  seventeen  years  of  residence  in  Missouri, 
Mr.  Shepler  in  1902  removed  to  Pawnee,  Oklahoma, 
purchasing  the  Pawnee  Courier-Dispatch.  He  sub- 
sequently sold  this  paper  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
state  government  two  years.  On  December  31,  1910,  he 
came  to  Lawton  and  bought  the  Lawton  Constitution,  of 
which  he  is  now  proprietor  and  editor.  This  paper  is 
the  oldest  in  Comanche  County,  having  been  established 
in  1901,  the  year  of  the  opening.  It  is  a democratic 
organ,  and  has  a large  circulation  and  influence  through- 
out Comanche,  Stephens,  Jefferson  and  neighboring 
counties,  and  also  is  mailed  to  a large  number  of  sub- 
scribers in  other  states.  The  officers  and  plant  are 
situated  at  409  C Avenue. 

_ Mr.  Shepler  is  himself  a democrat,  and  at  different 
times  has  been  active  in  party  affairs.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lawton,  and  has  affilia- 
tions with  Lawton  Lodge  No.  183,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  with  Pawnee  Chapter,  Royal  Arch 
Masons;  with  Pawnee  Commandery,  Knights  Templar; 
with  India  Temple  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
at  Oklahoma  City ; and  with  the  Lawton  lodges  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 


Pythias,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

On  May  14,  1888,  at  Milan,  Missouri,  Mr.  Shepler 
married  Miss  Georgia  Butler,  daughter  of  Judge  John  P. 
Butler.  Her  father,  who  died  in  1914,  was  for  sixteen 
years  a district  judge  in  Sullivan  County.  To  their 
marriage  have  been  born  two  children : Fred,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  and  Ned,  who  is  in  the 
senior  class  of  the  university. 

Frank  W.  Bryant.  Beginning  in  the  office  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  currency  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1900,  Frank  W.  Bryant  has  since  been  continuously  iden- 
tified with  banking  interests,  either  in  a clerical  relation 
at  the  national  capital,  as  bank  examiner,  and  since  1912 
as  one  of  the  officials  in  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Frank  W.  Bryant  was  born  in  Colfax,  Iowa,  July  26, 
1876,  was  educated  in  the  Rockwell  High  School  of  that 
state,  and  after  leaving  school  he  employed  himself 
largely  in  the  task  of  earning  a living  and  preparing  him- 
self for  better  things.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a lawyer  by  train- 
ing and  in  1904  graduated  from  the  law  department  of 
Georgetown  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  1900  to  1906  he  was  a clerk  and  minor  official 
under  the  comptroller  of  currency  at  Washington,  and 
the  following  six  years  was  a national  bank  examiner. 
In  1912  he  came  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  accept  the  office 
of  cashier  of  the  Central  National  Bank.  In  January, 
1914,  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  this  institution, 
his  present  office.  On  February  24,  1915,  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  Group  4 of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Oklahoma. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bryant  is  independent.  He  was  mar- 
ried February  25,  1909,  to  Miss  Nellie  Morse,  who  was 
born  in  New  York  State  and  prior  to  her  marriage  was  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  of  Oklahoma  City.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Dorothy  Belle. 

C.  M.  Sarchet.  It  is  as  a newspaper  correspondent 
that  Mr.  Sarchet  has  been  best  known  and  has  done  his 
most  distinctive  work  in  Oklahoma.  His  home  has  been 
in  this  state  and  territory  for  more  than  fifteen  years, 
and  he  is  now  located  at  Tulsa.  He  is  a veteran  news- 
paper man  and  has  come  into  close  touch  with  many  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  Oklahoma’s  development, 
particularly  in  political  affairs. 

Corbin  Marquand  Sarchet  was  born  at  Charleston, 
Illinois,  January  23,  1871.  His  parents  were  Solomon 
Bichard  and  Rose  Anne  (Hutchinson)  Sarchet,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Cambridge,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 
They  were  the  children  of  the  third  generation  of  the 
Sarchet  and  Hutchinson  families  in  that  county.  The 
Sarehets  were  French  colonists  from  the  Isle  of  Guern- 
sey, while  the  Hutchinsons  came  from  England  by  way 
of  Jamaica.  Solomon  Bichard  Sarchet  is  still  living 
at  Kinmundy,  Illinois. 

There  is  an  interesting  ancestry  behind  this  quiet  and 
hard-working  newspaper  correspondent  of  Oklahoma. 
The  Sarehets  were  members  of  a French  Huguenot  colony 
that  immigrated  from  Guernsey  Island  in  1805  and  set- 
tled Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  along  with  members  of  the 
Marquand,  LaSure,  Biehard,  LaVires,  Naftels,  DeFrancis, 
Gibeaut,  Corbet,  Ogier  and  other  families,  all  of  French 
stock.  Thomas  Sarchet  is  said  to  have  left  France  along 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth 
century  because  of  the  persecution  inflicted  upon  the 
Huguenots  and  he  found  refuge  with  many  others  of  his 
people  on  Guernsey  Isle.  Members  of  the  family  in  later 
generations  were  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
In  the  late  ’50s  a colony  of  people  from  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  emigrated  to  Illinois  and  located  in  Coles 
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County.  They  came  overland  in  covered  wagons  and 
Solomon  Bichard  Sarchet  and  bride  were  members  of 
the  colony. 

In  his  native  town  of  Charleston,  Illinois,  Mr.  Sarchet 
spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  He  graduated  from 
Charleston  High  School  in  May,  1888,  and  for  two  years 
attended  Camjjbell  University  at  Holton,  Kansas.  With 
the  excei^tion  of  about  three  years  spent  as  clerk  in  drug 
and  grocery  stores  he  has  always  been  in  some  phase  of 
newspaper  work.  He  began  as  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Plain  Dealer  of  Charleston,  Illinois,  in  1896.  A year 
later  he  went  to  the  Daily  Beacon  Light  at  Pana,  Illinois. 

His  experience  with  Oklahoma  affairs  began  in  1899. 
F or  a few  months  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Gazette 
at  Oklahoma  City,  and  after  February,  1900,  spent  three 
and  a half  years  as  city  editor  on  the  Daily  State  Capital 
at  Guthrie.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in  news- 
paper correspondence,  publicity  and  magazine  work,  and 
professionally  he  has  covered  practically  every  quarter 
of  the  state,  and  has  recently  taken  up  his  home  at  Tulsa. 

His  work  as  a newsjjaper  man  naturally  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  politics.  While  living  in  Illinois 
he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Joseph  G.  Cannon  for  congress- 
man. In  1896  he  was  secretary  of  the  Frank  K.  Dunn 
Republican  Club  at  Charleston,  this  club  being  a member 
of  the  State  Association  of  Republican  Clubs  organized 
by  Charles  W.  Raymond.  While  at  Guthrie  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  press  bureau  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Oklahoma  from  1908  to  1913,  and  was 
a member  of  the  State  Central  Committee  for  Logan 
County  for  1912-13.  He  has  also  sat  as  a delegate  in 
the  rej)ubliean  state  conventions  of  1908,  1910,  1912  and 
1914. 

His  family  for  several  generations  back  have  been 
active  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Sarchet 
is  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  and  has  been  a member  of  that  organization  since 
1906.  On  September  1,  1900,  at  Guthrie  he  married  Stella 
Huggins  Montgomery,  then  a resident  of  Guthrie  but  who 
was  born  at  Petersburg,  Illinois,  November  23,  1883. 
To  their  marriage  have  been  born  two  children:  Rebecca, 
now  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  Corbin  Marquand,  Jr., 
aged  nine. 

George  M.  Porter.  The  City  of  McAlester,  Pitts- 
burg County,  claims  as  one  of  its  strong  and  important 
law  firms  that  of  Fuller  & Porter,  of  which  George  M. 
Porter  is  the  junior  member,  and  both  principals  in  this 
representative  firm  have  made  secure  their  reputation 
as  resourceful  trial  lawyers  and  well  fortified  counselors, 
as  have  they  also  as  loyal  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

Mr.  Porter  was  born  at  Centerville,  county-seat  of  Ap- 
panoose County,  Iowa,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was 
February  19,  1878.  He  is  a son  of  George  D.  and 
Hannah  (Rodman)  Porter,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Indiana,  though  he  was  reared  and  educated  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  a native 
of  Pennsylvania.  George  D.  Porter  effectively  prepared 
himself  for  the  work  of  the  legal  profession  and  initiated 
practice  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  but  he  soon  after- 
ward removed  to  Centerville,  Iowa,  where  he  became  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  bar  of  Appanoose  County 
and  where  he  eventually  rose  to  high  rank  as  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  that  section  of  the 
Hawkeye  State.  Both  he  and  his  wife  continued  their 
residence  at  Centerville  until  their  death,  and  one  of  their 
two  sons,  Claude  R.  Porter,  is  now  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Centerville,  where  he  is  fully  upholding 
the  professional  and  civic  prestige  of  the  family  name 
and  where  he  is  an  influential  figure  in  his  profession  and 
also  in  the  domain  of  political  activities. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  George  M. 


Porter  is  indebted  for  his  early  educational  discipline, 
and  after  his  graduation  in  the  high  school  he  entered 
the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  which  is  now  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Drake  University,  in  the  City  of  Des  Moines,  but 
the  death  of  his  father  prevented  him  from  completing 
the  full  course  in  this  institution.  He  returned  to  Cen- 
terville, where  he  proved  himself  eligible  for  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  where,  in  January,  1900,  he 
entered  upon  his  novitiate  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  February  of  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, Ml-.  Porter  came  to  Indian  Territory  and  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  Eufaula,  the  present  judicial 
center  of  McIntosh  County,  Oklahoma,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  active  general  practice  for  seven  years,  within 
which  period  he  built  up  a substantial  and  remunera- 
tive law  business  and  established  a firm  reputation  for 
versatility  and  strength  as  a trial  lawyer  and  as  a safe 
and  conservative  counsellor.  He  served  as  city  attorney 
of  Eufaula  and  made  an  admirable  record  for  fearless 
and  successful  work  in  prosecuting  violators  of  the  law. 
Many  pleasant  memories  are  his  in  connection  with 
the  associations  and  incidents  of  that  period  during 
which  he  was  struggling  to  win  his  way  to  the  front 
in  the  exacting  profession  of  his  choice,  and  he  retains  a 
lively  interest  in  the  town  and  county  in  which  he  won 
lus  spurs  as  a barrister.  When  Oklahoma  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  as  a sovereign  commonwealth  Mr.  Porter 
felt  prompted  to  seek  a broader  field  of  professional 
labor,  and  in  September,  1907,  about  one  month  before 
the  admission  of  the  new  state,  he  established  his  resi- 
dence in  McAlester,  where  he  has  since  continued  in 
successful  practice  as  one  of  the  representative  members 
of  the  bar  of  Pittsburg  County  and  where  he  and  his 
associate  control  a specially  lai^e  and  substantial  general 
law  business.  Though  he  has  had  no  desire  for  public 
office  and  has  found  the  work  of  his  profession  insistent 
in  its  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention,  Mr.  Porter 
served  one  year  as  city  attorney  of  McAlester.  He  has 
been  active  and  influential  in  the  councils  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  Oklahoma  but  has  labored  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cause  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 
terests and  political  fortunes  of  his  friends  rather  than 
to  further  in  any  way  his  own  political  prestige.  In 
the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  received 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  besides  being  affiliated  with  the  adjunct  organ- 
ization, the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  is  an  appreciative  and  popular  member  of 
the  McAlester  Country  Club,  of  which  he  is  president, 
1915-16.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  active  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Porter  has  identified  himself  fuUy  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  ho’me  city,  county  and  state,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  in  influence  and  tangible  co-operation  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  civic  and  material  development 
and  progress  of  McAlester  and  Pittsburg  County.  He 
is  a stockholder  and  director  in  various  banking  insti- 
tutions, is  the  owner  of  a well  improved  ranch  in  Pitts- 
burg County,  and  has  other  capitalistic  interests  of  im- 
portance. 

In  1903  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Porter 
to  Miss  Ethel  Clark,  of  Centerville,  Iowa,  and  their  two 
children  are  Margaret  and  Mary. 

Hon.  Raphael  F.  Wilson.  The  boundary  margin 
between  Indian  tribal  government  and  state  government 
was  infinitesimal.  It  began  when  President  Roosevelt 
made  the  first  penmark  of  his  signature  on  the  proclama- 
tion and  ended  when  his  signature  was  complete.  In 
Oklahoma  the  proclamation  became  one  of  the  great 
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instruments  of  the  state’s  history  and  it  left  in  another 
era  most  of  the  men  who  had  been  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  period.  A few  crossed  the  boundary 
shortly,  among  them  Hon.  Eaphael  F.  Wilson,  of  Val- 
liant,  and  a good  many  others  accomplished  it  later. 
That  is  to  say,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  found  in  tribal 
officials  some  of  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  state 
officials.  It  may  be  said  as  approximating  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wilson  stepped  from  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  the 
office  of  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  been  sheriff  of  Towson  County  and 
district  clerk  of  the  Second  Judicial  District,  composed 
of  several  counties,  and  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Legis- 
lature before  his  people  made  him  district  judge.  To 
him  and  his  district  clerk,  Crawford  J.  Anderson,  of 
Talihina,  was  given  the  duty  of  clearing  the  dockets  of 
the  court  before  the  tribal  government  ceased  to  exist; 
and  the  work  for  more  than  one  term  of  court  was 
arduous  as  well  as  it  was  sad — sad  because  it  was  the 
last  step  toward  the  abandonment  for  all  time  of  all 
that  was  sacred  in  Choctaw  government.  No  cases  of 
the  docket  were  of  particular  importance.  A citizen 
here  and  there,  accused  of  a crime  had  to  be  taken  by 
the  sheriff  to  a tree  and  whipped  for  his  sins.  The 
citizenship  was  composed  of  all  races  by  blood,  adoption 
or  intermarriage.  There  were  several  murder  cases  but 
no  convictions;  in  fact,  it  never  became  the  duty  of 
Judge  Wilson  while  he  was  on  the  bench  to  impose  the 
extreme  penalty  for  murder.  When  it  was  all  over,  the 
bells  rang  in  the  era  of  statehood.  At  that  time  Gov- 
ernor Haskell  sent  for  Judge  Wilson  and  gave  him  a 
commission  as  a member  of  the  first  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  board  he  held  the  responsible 
position  of  treasurer,  and  served  as  a member  for  five 
years. 

As  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Legislature,  under  an 
administration  of  Governor  Green  McCurtain,  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s principal  activities  were  those  connected  with  the 
effort  to  keep  from  the  tribal  rolls  any  whose  claim  to 
citizenship  was  not  established  beyond  doubt.  They 
were  rather  stormy  days  at  the  capital  at  Tuskahoma, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  came  by  the  hundreds  and 
presented  all  manner  of  claims.  It  required  the  exercise 
of  extreme  care  and  well-balanced  judgment  for  the 
men  of  the  Legislature  to  exercise  the  qualities  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  in  all  cases.  As  a member  of  the 
board  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson  joined  in  the  election 
of  J.  H.  Connell  as  first  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  after  statehood, 
and  his  Board  built,  equipped  and  hired  teachers  for  and 
prepared  courses  of  study  for  the  six  secondary  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  schools  that  were  established  after 
statehood.  The  value  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a member  of  the 
Board  lay  largely  in  his  knowledge  of  what  the  old 
Indian  nations  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  required 
at  the  hands  of  the  state  and  the  board.  In  the  moun- 
tains near  the  old  Village  of  Alikehi  he  is  still  operating 
a large  ranch  where  1,800  acres  are  under  fence  and 
10,000, acres  lie  outdoors  for  his  use.  Here  he  has  been 
raising  cattle  and  hogs  and  growing  feed  and  other 
crops,  and  illustrating  what  was  possible  for  a progres- 
sive Indian  to  accomplish  under  the  arts  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  1870,  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  site  of  Valliant,  which  is  his  home.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Jane  (James)  Wilson,  and  his  father,  a 
one-eighth  Choctaw,  who  was  born  in  Mississippi,  came 
■with  the  Choctaws  when  they  migrated  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. John  Wilson  was  a farmer  and  stockman.  He 
first  settled  near  Wheelock  Academy  and  later  moved  to 
what  became  his  permanent  home  near  Valliant,  and 
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there  resided  until  his  death,  an  event  which  took  place 
in  1892.  John  Wilson  was  a man  of  big  brain  and 
progressive  outlook  on  life.  He  was  so  well  loved  by 
his  people  that  they  kept  him  in  the  office  of  county 
judge  of  Towson  County  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  a nephew  of  Bazil  LeFlore,  the  first 
governor  of  the  Choctaws  in  Indian  Territory,  for  whom 
LeFlore  County  was  named.  The  mother  of  Eaphael  F. 
Wilson  was  of  Chickasaw  parentage,  and  her  brother, 
George  James,  who  lived  at  Stonewall  and  was  for  a 
time  superintendent  of  a tribal  school  there,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  educators  among  the 
Chickasaw  people.  John  and  Jane  Wilson  became  the 
parents  of  four  sons,  namely : Eaphael  F.,  of  this  notice ; 
W.  W.,  who  is  engaged  in  banking  and  merchandising  at 
Fort  Towson;  and  J.  D.  and  F.  H.,  who  are  engaged 
as  stockmen  at  Fort  Towson. 

The  first  school  attended  by  Eaphael  F.  Wilson  was 
taught  in  a log  schoolhouse  in  the  timber  near  his  birth- 
place, and  E.  S.  Cruit,  a white  man,  licensed  by  the 
Choctaw  Board  of  Education,  was  its  teacher.  Later  Mr. 
Wilson  attended  Spencer  Academy,  being  there  under 
the  administrations  of  O.  P.  Starks  and  H.  E.  Schemmer- 
horn,  and  at  that  institution  was  a schoolmate  of 
Tliomas  Hunter,  of  Hugo;  Alexander  Williams,  for  many 
years  a Methodist  preacher;  Solomon  Homer,  who 
became  a distinguished  lawyer  and  brilliant  poet,  and 
Hampton  Tucker,  a prominent  citizen  of  McAlester  at 
this  time.  He  entered  public  life  after  leaving  school 
and  devoted  many  years  to  its  duties.  As  district  clerk 
he  succeeded  Ben  Watkins,  an  intermarried  citizen,  who 
published  one  of  the  first  defineries  of  the  Choctaw 
language.  As  district  judge  he  succeeded  Gilbert  W. 
Dukes,  who  afterwards  became  governor  of  the  nation, 
and  its  representative  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  an 
elegant  home  at  Valliant  and  in  recent  years  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  his  ranch  interests. 

In  May,  1915,  the  democrats  of  Valliant  elected  Judge 
Wilson  mayor  of  the  town.  This  was  fitting,  for  he  is 
the  father  of  the  town  and  the  namer  of  its  streets,  it 
having  been  built  on  land  that  he  held.  He  had  shot 
deer  and  turkey  here  many  years  before,  and  for  several 
years  was  a member  of  the  town  board  of  trustees,  filling 
that  office  when  electric  lights  wdre  installed  and  side- 
walks built,  and  the  water  system  constructed  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  locality  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  entire  state,  for  a to-wn  of  this  size.  For 
many  years  he  was  a member  of  the  town  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  mod- 
ern school  building.  Since  he  has  been  mayor  bonds 
have  been  voted  for  a county  fair  ground  and  buildings. 
It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Dalton  Avenue  in 
Valliant,  which  is  the  main  business  thoroughfare,  was 
named  for  the  Dalton  band  of  outlaws  who  once  made 
an  escape  from  Texas  through  this  section  of  the  terri- 
tory. In  fact,  the  street  was  named  in  honor  of  an 
official  of  the  Frisco  Eailroad  Company.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  all  proper  modesty  regarding  his  own  accomplish- 
ments in  the  world,  and  he  shows  most  enthusiasm  and 
pride  when  speaking  of  his  little  to-wn,  which  he  has  seen 
come  up  from  nothing,  and  in  which  development  his 
friends  say  he  has  been  the  factor  of  foremost  influence 
from  the  beginning.  He  helped  to  organize  the  first 
bank  in  the  town,  of  which  he  held  the  position  of  vice 
president  for  many  years,  and  was  also  interested  in  the 
first  store. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  1896  to  Miss  Emma 
Bohannon,  an  orphan  girl  who  was  educated  at  Wheelock 
Academy  and  who  lived  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
in  the  home  of  Judge  Henry  Harris,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  W.  H.  Wagoner,  a Methodist 
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preacher.  They  have  five  children;  Torn,  Eaphael, 
Eleanor,  MeCurtain  and  Waldo  Franklin,  all  of  whom 
are  at  home.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
lodge  and  the  Texas  Cattle  Kaisers  ’ Association. 

Leo  J.  F.  Eooney.  In  view  of  the  marvelous  resources 
of  Oklahoma,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  state  has  at- 
tracted to  residence  here  many  men  of  talent,  high 
attainments  and  positions  of  influence  from  other  states. 
An  excellent  examjfie  of  this  class  of  men  is  Leo  J.  F. 
Eooney,  who  a little  more  than  six  years  ago  identified 
himself  with  Tulsa  after  a successful  career  in  engineer- 
ing and  business  affairs  in  the  East.  Mr.  Eooney  is  a 
consulting  engineer  with  offices  in  Tulsa  and  gives 
particular  attention  to  mineral  lands,  mines,  railroad 
construction,  and  general  industrial  development.  He  is 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Brennan  & Eooney,  contractors 
and  engineers. 

Born  in  Friendsville,  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1864,  Mr.  Eooney  came  of  pioneer  stock  in  that 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  his  grandparents  on  both  sides 
having  cut  their  farms  out  of  the  wilderness  nearly  a 
century  ago.  His  father  was  a merchant  at  Bingham- 
ton, New  York,  just  across  the  state  line  from  Susque- 
hanna County,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Eooney  was  still  a 
child  when  his  father  died  and  the  family  then  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  in  which  city  he  attended  the  public  schools 
until  about  fifteen,  after  which  he  spent  four  years  in 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland. 
He  received  the  degree  A.  M.  in  1886. 

After  leaving  college  in  1883  up  to  1890  Mr.  Eooney 
was  connected  with  the  civil  engineering  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  Company  and  the 
Lehigh  Coal  & Navigation  Company.  He  was  promoted 
in  the  service  until  he  became  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  at  Scranton  of  one  of  the  Eeading ’s  allied  lines. 
Somewhat  later  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  his 
brother-in-law,  Thomas  H.  Downing  of  New  York  City, 
to  go  to  New  York  and  associate  himself  with  the  cus- 
toms and  transportation  business  of  E.  F.  Downing  & 
Company,  the  oldest  and  best  known  firm  in  that  line 
in  the  city. 

Almost  immediately  after  taking  up  his  residence  in 
New  York  Mr.  Eooney  joined  the  Seventh  New  York 
Eegiment,  National  Guard,  and  enjoyed  many  positions 
of  honor  in  the  regiment  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Spanish- American  war.  The  Seventh  Eegiment  not  tak- 
ing the  field  for  active  service,  Mr.  Eooney  at  once  trans- 
ferred into  the  famous  old  Sixty-ninth  New  York  In- 
fantry, as  a private,  but  in  less  than  three  weeks  was 
commissioned  a lientenant  by  Gov.  Frank  S.  Black  of 
New  York.  Within  another  two  weeks  he  was  serving 
as  aide-de-camp  and  engineer  officer  to  his  brigade 
commander.  General  Andrews.  General  Andrews  was 
soon  transferred  to  another  brigade,  and  Lieutenant 
Eooney  was  detailed  to  the  same  position  by  the  succeed- 
ing general,  James  Eush  Lincoln,  and  was  on  General 
Lincoln ’s  staff  until  the  close  of  the  war.  For  his 
services  in  that  brief  but  momentous  conflict  with  Spain 
he  has  a number  of  letters  and  evidences  of  esteem  from 
his  commanders. 

On  being  mustered  out  of  service  at  New  York  with 
his  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1899,  Mr.  Eooney  decided 
to  resume  his  old  profession  of  engineering,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  president  of  the  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  & 
Northern  Eailroad  and  Shawmut  Mining  Company  to 
take  charge  in  Western  Pennsylvania  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  development  of  these  great  properties. 
While  with  these  organizations  he  was  elected  treasurer 
of  the  St.  Mary’s  Trust  Company  of  St.  Mary’s,  Penn- 


sylvania, continuing  an  officer  in  that  institution  for 
more  than  three  years.  He  was  also  secretary  of  the 
local  Commercial  Club,  and  otherwise  interested  in  the 
development  of  that  section  of  the  state. 

While  at  St.  Mary’s,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Eooney  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Oberkirch,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
brother  has  for  many  years  been  president  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  one  of  the  most  successful 
industrial  institutions  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eooney  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Martha  Helen.  In  1906 
Mr.  Eooney  was  persuaded  to  go  to  New  York  to 
associate  himself  again  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Downing,  whom  failing  health  kept  from  business  much 
of  the  time.  For  the  succeeding  two  years  and  a half 
Mr.  Eooney  was  confined  closely  to  a most  difficult  task. 

Having  many  friends  in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma 
who  continually  wrote  him  of  its  possibilities,  he  spent 
a vacation  here  in  the  spring  of  1909.  After  a visit  of 
thirty  days,  he  fell  a victim  to  the  wonderful  charms  and 
industrial  possibilities  of  the  new  state,  and  decided  then 
and  there  to  east  his  fortunes  with  it.  Moving  his  family 
to  Tulsa,  he  has  ever  since  been  an  important  factor  in 
that  city  and  in  the  state  at  large.  As  a result  of  his 
broad  professional  experience,  his  service  has  been  of 
particular  note  in  behalf  of  deep  waterways  and  similar 
movements  to  furnish  Oklahoma  the  best  possible  system 
of  transportation  for  its  wonderfully  varied  product. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Deep  Waterways  Committee 
of  the  Tulsa  Commercial  Club,  and  is  a director  for  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  National  Elvers  and  Harbors 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Before  coming  to  Tulsa 
he  and  his  brother.  Judge  John  Jerome  Eooney,  organ- 
ized the  Elvers,  Harbors  and  Terminals  Transportation 
League  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  his  brother  has 
been  president  of  that  organization.  His  brother  was 
appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
State  of  New  York  by  former  Gov.  William  Sulzer.  The 
Eooney  family  through  all  its  branches  have  been  staunch 
and  aggressive  members  of  the  democratic  party,  have 
rendered  untiring  service  to  the  cause,  but  until  the 
elevation  of  this  member  to  judicial  office  have  never 
held  any  positions  of  emolument  in  the  party,  though 
frequently  given  responsibilities  that  carried  with  them 
hard  work  and  the  honors  of  party  distinction. 

Mr.  Eooney  is  a life  member  of  the  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  is  present  com- 
mander of  Fitzhugh  Lee  Camp  No.  15  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  of  Tulsa.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Veterans  of  the  Seventh  Eegiment,  N.  G.  N.  Y., 
Veterans  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Eegiment,  N.  Y.,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  a director  of  the 
Tulsa  Commercial  Club,  and  is  connected  with  many 
other  organizations.  His  college  associations  and  profes- 
sional experience  have  thrown  him  much  in  contact  with 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  he  has  worked  among  them 
and  lived  with  them  for  many  years. 

Pink  W.  McKay.  Another  of  the  native  sons  of 
Oklahoma  who  is  giving  admirable  account  of  himself 
as  a young  business  man  of  marked  progressiveness  and 
as  a loyal  and  appreciative  citizen  is  Mr.  McKay,  who  is 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Wilson, 
Carter  County,  who  is  a member  of  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneer  families  of  Oklahoma,  within  whose  limits  his 
father  settled  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Pink  W.  McKay  was  born  in  what  is  now  Pittsburg 
County,  Oklahoma,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was 
March  5,  1884.  He  is  a son  of  George  W.  and  Nannie 
(Bell)  McKay,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  latter  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, where  their  marriage  was  solemnized.  As  a young 
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man  George  W.  McKay  went  from  Canada  into  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  later  he  removed  to  Missouri, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising,  with 
which  line  of  industrial  enterprise  he  continued  to  be 
identified  after  his  removal  to  Texas.  In  1881  he  came 
with  his  family  from  the  Lone  Star  State  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  agriculturists  and 
stockgrowers  of  Pittsburg  County,  and  he  later  removed 
to  McClain  County.  His  experience  has  thus  covered 
industrial  and  civic  activities  in  Indian  Territory,  Okla- 
homa Territory  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  through 
his  well-ordered  efforts  he  has  achieved  definite  pros- 
perity within  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  present 
vigorous  young  State  of  Oklahoma.  He  and  his  wife 
now  maintain  their  home  at  Byars,  McClain  County. 
From  Pittsburg  County  he  removed  to  Pottawatomie 
County,  where  he  remained  until  he  established  his  resi- 
dence in  McClain  County.  He  is  a staunch  democrat  in 
his  political  proclivities  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold 
membership  in  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  of  Seotch-Trish  lineage,  immi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  in  Canada,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

George  W.  and  Nannie  (Bell)  McKay  became  the 
parents  of  five  children:  Frank  is  a merchant  at  Maud, 

Pottawatomie  County;  Maggie  is  the  wife  of  Charles 
B.  Catron,  a merchant  at  Byars,  McClain  County;  Pink 
W.,  of  this  review,  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Hugh 
is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Asher,  Potta- 
watomie County,  and  his  twin  sister.  Lulu,  is  the  wife 
of  James  W.  Green,  likewise  a prosperous  merchant  at 
Asher. 

In  the  pioneer  schools  of  Pittsburg  and  Pottawatomie 
counties  Pink  W.  McKay  acquired  his  early  education, 
his  parents  having  removed  to  the  latter  county  in  1894, 
when  he  was  a lad  of  about  ten  years.  He  early  gained 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  the  cattle  business, 
and  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  independent 
operations  in  the  handling  of  yearling  cattle,  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  cattle  business  continuing  for  four  years. 
Thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Asher,  Pottawatomie  County,  until  1912,  when  he  removed 
to  Carter  County  and  assumed  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Hewitt.  Two  months  later 
he  sold  his  interest  in  that  institution  and  became  one 
of  the  principal  stockholders  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
at  Pooleville,  in  the  same  county.  He  served  one  year 
as  president  of  this  bank  and  then  sold  his  stock  in  the 
same  and  removed  to  the  ambitious  young  Town  of  New 
Wilson,  Carter  County,  where,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1914, 
he  effected  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
of  which  he  has  since  served  as  president  and  as  chief 
executive  of  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  progressive 
policies  and  marked  discrimination  as  a financier,  with 
the  result  that  the  institution  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  connection  with  commercial  and  industrial  activ- 
ities in  Carter  County.  In  May,  1914,  was  completed 
the  attractive  bank  building  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
institution  and  eligibly  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main 
Street  and  Broadway.  The  bank  bases  its  operations  on 
a capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  maintains  a surplus  fund 
of  $5,000,  Clyd  W.  Henson  being  its  efficient  cashier. 

Mr.  McKay  is  unfailing  in  his  support  of  measures  and 
enterprises  tending  to  advance  the  civic  and  material 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  is  liberal  and 
public-spirited  and  is  actively  aligned  as  a supporter  of 
the  cause  of  the  democratic  party.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Bankers’  Association  and  in  a fra- 
ternal way  formerly  maintained  active  affiliation  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

As  Asher,  Pottawatomie  County,  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1911,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  McKay 


to  Miss  Vernon  Kenmore,  daughter  of  William  W.  Ken- 
more,  a representative  merchant  of  that  place.  Of  the 
two  children  of  this  union  the  firstborn,  a daughter, 
died  at  birth  on  April  30,  1913,  and  the  surviving  child. 
Pink  William  Kenmore  McKay,  was  born  November  17, 
1914. 

Lillian  Pearce.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  destinies 
of  the  members  of  what  has  been  called  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  was  a doubtful  issue.  For  centuries  the 
American  Indian  had  lived  in  primitive  luxury  and  com- 
fort without  much  labor,  content  with  their  lot.  Then 
came  civilization  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  South- 
land, and  with  the  changed  order  prominent  families  in 
these  tribes  came  to  own  their  hundreds  of  slaves.  The 
Civil  war  was  an  era  of  disaster  to  them  as  well  as  to 
many  another  in  the  South,  and  their  homes  and  vast 
possessions  were  swept  away.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
were  homeless,  without  wealth  and  without  any  great 
ability  to  provide  for  themselves,  yet  thrown  upon  their 
own  initiative.  Would  they  succeed  in  carving  from 
the  wilderness  of  ruin  a worthy  destiny,  or  would  they 
sink  into  the  nameless  grave  of  oblivion?  Time  has  given 
the  answer  to  that  question.  From  the  battle  scarred 
remnant  who  returned  from  the  conflict  and  from  those 
who  had  of  necessity  remained  in  the  homes,  there  arose 
on  all  sides  men  and  women  of  Indian  ancestry  who 
joined  their  white  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  thankless 
task  of  recreating  a land  of  plenty  from  a barren  waste. 
Dominated  by  blood  and  example,  with  the  tireless 
energy  of  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon  before  them,  they 
took  their  places  behind  the  plows  to  make  green  the 
fields  again,  and  in  the  saddle  they  labored  untiringly  to 
cover  the  hills  with  cattle.  When  the  white  man  fal- 
tered, these  Bed  brothers  went  on  relentlessly,  the 
greater  endurance  keeping  them  to  their  task  against 
every  hindrance.  Their  children  were  educated  in  the 
best  schools  the  East  afforded,  and  from  these  educated 
sons  and  daughters  of  toiling  citizens  have  come  men 
and  women  imbued  with  a realization  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  All  over  the  nation  today  will  be  found  the 
descendants  of  the  Civil  war  veterans  of  these  tribes  fill- 
ing the  places  of  honor  and  working  for  the  betterment 
of  their  kind. 

None  of  them  knows  better  than  does  Lillian  Pearce 
the  real  value  of  labor.  For  the  last  two  years  she 
has  devoted  her  time  to  the  duties  oi’  a teacher,  for 
which  she  prepared  herself  carefully.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  T.  D.  and  Permellia  (Carney)  Pearce  and  she 
was  born  on  February  25,  1892.  Her  parents  live  five 
miles  northwest  of  Bokchito,  Oklahoma,  and  there  she 
was  reared.  Mr.  Pearce  is  of  white  descent  and  was 
born  in  Arkansas.  His  wife  is  one-fourth  Choctaw  blood 
and  was  born  in  the  old  Indian  Territory.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  government  schools  of  the  nations,  and  to 
her  love  of  her  people  is  due  much  credit  for  the  edu- 
cation and  work  of  their  daughter. 

Miss  Lillian  Pearce  had  her  higher  education  in  Tuska- 
homa  Female  Institute  and  St.  Agnes  Academy  at  Ard- 
more. She  also  pursued  a course  of  training  in  Bacone 
College,  Muskogee,  and  has  since  then  attended  the  sum- 
mer schools  of  the  Southeastern  Normal  at  Durant  dur- 
ing two  terms.  Another  season ’s  training  there  will 
graduate  her  from  that  institution.  For  two  years  she 
taught  in  the  Pritchard  school,  near  to  her  home, 
and  in  1915  she  was  elected  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Kemp  public  schools.  Her  work  thus  far  has  been  of  a 
splendid  character,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  has  a 
brilliant  future  before  her  as  an  educator.  Of  splen- 
did character  and  mental  attainments,  her  influence  with 
the  young  is  highly  creditable,  and  Kemp  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  a young 
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woman  who  is  so  manifestly  bent  upon  the  better- 
ment of  her  people,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  general. 

!Miss  Pearce  has  splendid  family  connections  on  all 
sides.  She  is  a niece  of  Mrs.  John  Colbert  Moore,  con- 
cerning whom  extended  mention  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  publication.  She  has  one  brother  and  one 
sister.  John  M.  Pearce  is  freight  agent  for  the  Katy 
Pailroad  Company  at  McAlester,  and  the  sister  is  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Lutes,  of  Bokchito,  Oklahoma. 

!Miss  Pearce  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Bokchita,  and  she  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star  of  Caddo  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  circle  in  Pritchard. 

Louis  Archie  Milne,  M.  D.  A very  capable  physician 
and  surgeon  at  Lawton,  Doctor  Milne  in  addition  to  his 
private  practice  has  for  about  ten  years  been  one  of  the 
Government  physicians  at  the  Indian  agency  in  Port 
Sill.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  practiced  with 
success  at  Lawton,  and  is  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Hospital  Association  of  that  city  and  local 
surgeon  for  the  Frisco  Eailway. 

Louis  Archie  Milne  was  born  at  Sumner  County, 
Kansas,  August  16,  1879,  a son  of  George  W.  and 
Margaret  (Anderson)  Milue.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
Milne  family  is  of  Scotch  origin.  Grandfather  George 
Milne  left  Scotland  and  located  in  New  York  City  a 
short  time  before  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a contractor 
and  builder,  moved  out  to  Iowa,  and  during  the  war 
served  as  a lieutenant  with  an  Iowa  regiment.  A short 
time  after  the  war  closed  he  took  up  a claim  near 
Kansas  City,  lived  there  as  an  early  settler  and  farmer 
until  his  death  in  1879.  The  maternal  grandfather  was 
Archie  E.  Anderson,  also  from  Scotland,  in  early  life 
a sailor,  who  finally  settled  on  a farm  near  Monticello, 
Iowa,  and  served  from  that  state  during  the  war  in  a 
Union  regiment.  He  died  in  advanced  years  at  Welling- 
ton, Kansas,  in  1914.  George  W.  Milne  was  born  near 
Monticello,  Iowa,  in  18.59,  and  now  lives  at  Verden, 
Oklahoma.  About  the  time  he  reached  his  majority  he 
went  to  Sumner  County,  Kansas,  in  1879,  lived  there 
until  1901,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate, 
loan  and  general  land  business  at  Verden,  Oklahoma.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  his 
marriage  to  Margaret  Anderson,  who  was  born  in  Iowa 
in  1861  and  died  at  Wellington,  Kansas,  in  1900,  the 
following  children  were  born : Dr.  Louis  Archie ; 

Delmer,  who  died  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three;  William  F.,  who  is  a merchant  at 
Ana.darko,  Oklahoma;  Blanche,  wife  of  Joe  Swaba,  a 
cattle  man  at  Pocasset,  Oklahoma;  and  Eozella,  wife  of 
Mr.  Body,  a merchant  at  Bells,  Texas. 

Doctor  Milne  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Sumner  County,  Kansas,  where  he  had  the  usual  training 
of  a farmer  boy.  He  graduated  from  a high  school  there 
in  1900,  and  in  1904  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The  first  year 
of  practice  was  spent  in  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  and  in 
1905  he  accepted  the  post  as  Government  physician  for 
the  Indians  at  Port  Sill  in  Comanche  County.  He  had 
his  residence  at  Port  Sill  until  1908,  since  which  year 
he  has  kept  his  home  at  Lawton,  where  he  has  a general 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  but  still  looks  after  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  physician  to  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Sill.  His  Lawton  offices  are  at  328%  D Avenue. 

Doctor  Milne  is  independent  in  polities,  is  a member 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Lawton,  and  takes 
much  interest  in  Masonry,  being  affiliated  with  Lawson 
Lodge  No.  183,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
which  he  was  master  in  1913,  and  has  taken  fourteen 
degrees  of  the  Scottish  Eite  in  the  Valley  of  Guthrie 


Consistory  No.  1.  He  is  also  a member  of  Lawton 
Lodge  No.  1056  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  II  I 

At  Port  Sill  ill  1906  Doctor  Milne  married  Miss  Sue  t 
Madera,  of  Gainesville,  Texas.  They  have  one  daughter,  ■ 
Sue  Estelle,  who  was  born  August  9,  1907,  and  is  now  a ! 
schoolgirl.  ’ 

James  Madison  Ennis,  now  postmaster  at  Antlers, 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  best  known  public  charac-  j . 
ters  in  the  old  Choctaw  Nation.  His  record  is  especially  ; ' 
interesting  for  his  long  service  as  a deputy  United  States 
marshal.  ' 

The  last  man  executed  under  the  tribal  laws  of  the  ; 
Choctaw  Nation,  says  Mr.  Ennis,  was  William  Going,  a i 
member  of  the  tribe  by  blood  and  a baseball  player 
of  considerable  prominence.  He  was  shot  in  1898,  by  ' 
Sheriff  Tom  Watson  of  Nashoba  County  at  Alikchi,  the  • 
old  Court  Town  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  after  having  been  convicted  of  murder 
of  Islitimihoke,  a Choctaw  woman,  whom  Going  thought  ! 
was  practicing  arts  of  witchcraft  upon  him.  ■ 

The  execution  occurred  about  the  time  Congress  gave  J 
its  approval  of  the  Atoka  Agreement,  and  the  passage  , 
of  the  Curtis  Act,  which  abrogated  the  Choctaw  Govern-  j 
ment  to  a great  extent  and  deprived  its  Court  of  Juris-  i 
diction  to  try  cases.  i 

The  attorneys  for  Going  made  application  to  Judge  } 
Clayton,  United  States  judge  for  the  Central  District  of  I 
the  Indian  Territory,  which  included  the  territory  in  ? 
which  the  Going  case  was  tried,  for  a writ  of  habeas  , 
corpus,  to  stop  the  execution  of  Going,  Judge  Clayton 
heard  the  ease  and  after  a thorough  investigation  de- 
cided that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  the  : 
matter,  and  delivered  Going  to  the  Choctaw  authorities. 
The  judge  of  the  Choctaw  District  Court  resentenced 
Going  and  about  the  time  for  the  execution  an  effort  i 
was  made  in  Antlers  to  forestall  the  execution,  and  tele-  | 
grams  were  sent  to  Judge  Thomas  that  Judge  Clayton  J 
was  out  of  the  district  and  that  Going  was  going  to  ] 
be  unlawfully  executed.  Judge  Thomas  upon  said  tele-  i 
grams  issued  an  order  staying  the  execution  until  the  : 
matter  could  be  investigated,  and  sent  the  order  to  ’ 
Antlers  by  telegram;  the  telegram  was  conveyed  to  the  : 
Choctaw  authorities  at  Alikehi  on  the  day  set  for  the 
execution.  , 

When  this  telegram  was  taken  before  the  Choctaw  I 
judge  he  declined  to  be  controlled  by  the  order  of  ; 
Judge  Thomas,  saying  that  Judge  Clayton  had  decided 
that  the  United  States  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  ’ 
ease  and  decided  to  let  the  Choctaw  law  and  judgment  i 
of  the  court  be  enforced,  Abner  Clay,  an  educated  and  j 
brilliant  young  Choctaw  was  district  attorney.  He  told  ; 
the  court  that  in  his  opinion  the  execution  should  pro-  i 
ceed.  Shortly  before  2 o’clock  on  the  execution  day,  ' 
Going  was  stripped  to  the  waist  and  made  to  kneel  on 
a blanket  spread  on  the  ground.  His  heavy  irons  having 
been  removed  in  the  jail,  he  walked  down  between  two 
lines  of  men  to  the  site  of  the  execution.  Every  safe- 
guard was  placed  around  the  execution,  for  Going  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a desperate  man.  When  he  had 
knelt  a medicine  man  of  the  Choctaws  painted  a black  . 
sjiot  on  his  left  chest,  supposedly  over  his  heart,  a deputy 
sheriff  held  each  hand  and  Sheriff  Watson,  thirty  paces 
away,  after  careful  aim  fired  his  Winchester.  The  ball 
hit  the  center  of  the  painted  spot  and  passed  through 
the  Indian’s  body.  Going  threw  up  his  hands, 
screamed  and  fell  backward,  but  he  was  not  dead.  .Sallio 
Durant,  an  Indian  woman,  recalling  similar  occurrences 
of  earlier  years,  suggested  the  use  of  water  to  complete 
the  death  job,  and  the  suspicion  has  since  been  current 
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that  Going  would  not  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the 
use  of  water. 

Warrants  were  issued  at  Antlers  charging  the  sheriff, 
the  prosecuting  attorney  and  clerk  with  violation  of  the 
order  of  Judge  Thomas,  and  James  Madison  Ennis,  then 
deputy  United  States  marshal  under  Col.  John  Carroll  at 
Eort  Smith,  was  charged  with  their  arrest.  Sheriff  Wat- 
son came  to  Antlers  and  surrendered  and  the  others 
were  brought  in.  Charges  against  them  were  dismissed 
when  it  was  learned  that  Judge  Clayton  was  yet  in  his 
district  when  the  order  was  issued  by  Judge  Thomas. 
This  fact  invalidated  the  order.  Judge  Thomas  was 
killed  in  1914  by  prisoners  in  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
McAlester  during  an  uprising  of  convicts.  At  the  time 
Judge  Thomas  was  sitting  in  the  olS.ce  of  the  warden. 

The  experiences  of  Mr.  Ennis  as  an  officer  in  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  cover  a wide  range  of  activities,  and  embrace 
many  interesting  features  of  life  in  those  days.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  that  he  was  deputy  marshal  19  com- 
missioned ofiSeers  were  killed  and  many  were  wounded. 
Mr.  Ennis  was  wounded  once.  This  wound  came  at  the 
hands  of  Will  Meeks,  who  was  charged  with  horse  steal- 
ing, and  whom  Ennis  located  at  a dance  near  Bed  Eiver. 
Meeks  Sred  when  Ennis  entered  the  room  while  a dance 
was  in  progress.  Meeks,  however,  did  not  escape  but  was 
arrested  by  Ennis  and  taken  to  Eort  Smith.  He  was 
the  first  man  ever  to  be  granted  a new  trial  by  United 
States  Judge  Parker  at  Port  Smith,  and  on  second  trial 
he  was  acquitted. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  district  covered  by  Mr. 
Ennis  as  marshal  was  that  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choc- 
taw nations.  There  were  numerous  eases  of  murder  and 
theft  and  several  of  those  arrested  by  Mr.  Ennis  on 
these  charges  were  hanged  in  Fort  Smith.  So  vigilant 
and  vigorous  were  his  activities  that  many  organized 
bands  of  thieves  were  broken  up  summarily.  An  inter- 
esting ease  in  his  experience  indicates  the  distinction  be- 
tween federal  and  tribal  laws  of  that  period.  At  Fort 
Towson  a merchandise  store  owned  by  J.  Eosenthal,  an 
intermarried  citizen,  was  burglarized  by  Indians,  whom 
Mr.  Ennis  arrested  and  took  to  Port  Smith.  There 
the  Federal  Court  disclaimed  jurisdiction  in  such  a case. 
The  Indians  were  returned  to  the  Choctaw  country,  but 
could  not  be  prosecuted  under  tribal  laws  because  E'osen- 
thal  had  not  complied  with  the  law  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  a license  when  he  was  married  to  an  Indian 
woman. 

Goodland  was  the  official  headquarters  of  Mr.  Ennis 
and  prisoners  were  transported  to  Port  Smith  by  wagon, 
such  a trip  and  return  sometimes  requiring  sixty  days. 
During  his  service,  John  McAlester  was  killed  at  Purcell, 
John  Phillips  was  killed  in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  Posse- 
man  V7illiams  was  killed  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  These 
were  among  the  best  known  and  bravest  officers  of  Indian 
Territory.  Mr.  Ennis  recalls  the  killing  of  Prank  Dal- 
ton, a deputy  marshal,  near  Fort  Smith  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. His  murderer  was  a boy  eighteen  years  old, 
a member  of  a band  of  horse  thieves.  This  boy  was 
the  only  one  of  the  band  left  after  Dalton  and  Jim  Coe 
had  fired  into  their  tent,  and  Dalton  was  shot  through 
the  head  after  he  had  emptied  his  Winchester  and  was 
trying  to  release  the  hung  trigger  on  his  revolver.  The 
boy  escaped  and  was  followed  by  Ed  Stokely  and  Bill 
Moody  to  the  vicinity  of  Stringtown,  Indian  Territory, 
where  he  was  overtaken.  Eefusing  to  surrender,  he  was 
fired  upon.  He  fell  after  the  first  fire  and  when  Stokely 
advanced  to  him  the  lad  raised  himself  up  and  put  a 
ball  through  the  officer’s  heart.  This  daring  young  des- 
perado later  surrendered  to  Moody  and  was  taken  in  a 
wagon  to  Stringtown  with  the  body  of  Stokely,  but  died 
about  the  time  the  party  reached  Stringtown. 

Most  of  the  troubles  of  that  period  were  brought  on 


by  white  men,  is  the  mature  opinion  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Ennis,  who  can  recite  almost  any  amount  of  evidence 
to  support  his  opinion.  As  a rule  the  Indians  were  peace- 
able and  law  abiding.  In  fact  Mr.  Ennis  classes  them  as 
among  the  best  people  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
obedience  to  law. 

James  Madison  Ennis  was  born  in  Lincoln  County, 
Tennessee,  November  8,  1862,  a son  of  John  C.  and 
Parthena  (Hughey)  Ennis.  There  is  one  other  son,  E.  A. 
Ennis,  who  is  an  intermarried  Choctaw  citizen  and  lives 
at  Haworth.  When  James  M.  Ennis  was  quite  young  his 
parents  removed  to  Texas,  and  his  father  died  in  Abilene 
in  that  state  in  1880.  The  public  schools  of  his  native 
state  and  of  Texas  gave  him  his  education,  and  he  also 
spent  four  years  in  a private  school  in  Huntsville,  Ala- 
bama. For  a time  his  home  was  at  Clarksville,  Texas, 
where  he  entered  the  employ  of  H.  Herman  of  New 
York  as  a timber  buyer  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Mr. 
Herman  had  a sawmill  at  Herman’s  Point  in  Towson 
County,  and  the  buying  range  covered  territory  along 
Bed,  Little  and  Kiamichi  rivers.  Besides  prosecuting  his 
business  as  a timber  buyer  Mr.  Ennis  also  owned  a gen- 
eral merchandise  store  just  over  the  river  from  Bon 
Ton,  a noted  place  of  the  South  Choctaw  country.  Later 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  government,  and  subse- 
quently for  twenty  years  was  a farmer  and  stockman 
near  Antlers.  He  still  has  some  valuable  farm  land 
near  that  town,  and  has  some  livestock  interests  which 
require  part  of  his  attention. 

On  June  16,  1913,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Antlers  by  President  Wilson,  succeeding  C.  E.  Archer. 
Mr.  Ennis  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  affiliating 
with  the  lodge.  Chapter  and  Commandery  at  Antlers, 
the  Scottish  Bite  Consistory  at  Hugo  and  the  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Muskogee.  At  Port  Smith,  Ar- 
kansas, in  October,  1893,  he  married  Miss  Efiie  Basham. 

William  S.  Bailey.  President  of  the  Guaranty  Ab- 
stract & Title  Company  of  Tulsa,  William  S.  Bailey  is 
a lawyer  by  profession,  was  for  a number  of  years  suc- 
cessfully identified  with  his  profession  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  finally  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health  to  an 
Illinois  farm,  and  thence  came  to  Tulsa  while  that  city 
was  enjoying  its  rapid  growth  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
oil  district  of  Eastern  Oklahoma,  and  has  made  himself 
a factor  of  large  influence  and  activity  in  local  business 
affairs. 

William  S.  Bailey  was  born  in  that  interesting  and 
historic  community  of  Indiana  known  as  New  Harmony, 
Posey  County,  where  his  father  had  a farm  that  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  old  communistic  church  sect  of 
the  Quakers  known  as  the  Eappists.  William  S.  Bailey 
was  born  March  12,  1871,  a son  of  Larkin  and  Martha 
(Fitzgerald)  Bailey.  Both  his  parents  were  born  in 
Virginia.  The  grandfather  came  to  Indiana  in  1824  and 
bought  a section  of  land  in  Posey  County,  paying  $1.25 
an  acre,  and  this  property  is  still  held  under  the-  family 
name.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Posey  County, 
and  lived  there  until  his  death.  Se  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  wife  died  when  William  S.  was 
two  years  of  age,  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  The 
father  then  married  Matilda  Graham,  who  proved  an 
affectionate  and  devoted  mother  to  her  husband’s  flrst 
children  and  who  lived  until  1910.  Larkin  Bailey  died 
in  1875  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years  ten  months  and 
twenty-eight  days.  Larkin  Bailey  and  his  flrst  wife  had 
six  children,  of  whom  William  S.  was  the  fifth. 

Mr.  Bailey  grew  up  in  old  Posey  County,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  at  New  Harmony,  and  afterwards 
entered  the  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago,  where 
he  took  the  classical  and  scientific  course,  graduating  in 
1885,  and  finished  the  work  of  the  law  department  in 
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1888.  During  the  following  year  he  continued  post- 
graduate studies  in  the  literary  courses,  and  then  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  and  was  successfully  identi- 
fied with  the  Chicago  bar  up  to  1900.  During  1891-92-93 
lie  served  as  first  assistant  corporation  counsel  of 
Chicago  under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Carter  H. 
Harrison.  In  1900,  on  account  of  ill  health,  Mr.  Bailey 
gave  up  his  profession  and  left  the  city  and  located  on 
a farm  near  Peoria.  His  attention  was  directed  to  the 
management  of  his  country  property  until  1907  when 
he  came  to  the  Southwest  and  located  at  Tulsa.  Here 
he  organized  the  Security  Abstract  Company,  and  was 
president  of  that  concern.  Subsequently  his  company 
took  over  the  Guaranty  Abstract  & Title  Company,  of 
which  he  became  president,  and  in  March,  1915,  absorbed 
the  business  of  the  Fidelity  Abstract  Company.  These 
three  companies  were  all  merged  or  consolidated  under 
the  one  business  title  of  the  Guaranty  Abstract  & Title 
Company.  Mr.  Bailey  is  president  and  has  developed 
this  business  to  large  and  successful  proportions. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  Delta 
Lodge  No.  425,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  at  Tulsa,  with  Guthrie 
Consistory  of  the  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Eite,  and 
with  Akdar  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also 
a member  of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  Politically  Mr.  Bailey  has  always 
acted  with  the  democratic  party.  On  November  20, 
1893,  Mr.  Bailey  married  Minnie  G.  Holton,  who  was 
born  in  New  Harmony,  Posey  County,  Indiana.  They 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter:  William 
S.,  Jr.,  now  a student  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Larkin  and  Eugenia. 

JosiAH  Hamilton  Dillard.  Foremost  among  the 
men  Tvlio  have  made  history  in  the  Town  of  New 
Wilson,  and  one  of  the  pioneer  business  men  of  the 
city  is  .Josiah  Hamilton  Dillard,  who  has  been  identified 
with  Oklahoma  and  its  progress  since  the  years  before 
statehood.  He  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  district  now 
known  as  Oklahoma.  The  rule  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  has  given  way  to  the  white  man’s  government, 
though  the  Indian  is  a factor  to  be  reckoned  with  today 
no  less  than  in  earlier  years.  All  his  life  has  been  passed 
in  this  region,  and  in  his  younger  days  Mr.  Dillard  has 
hunted  wfild  game  in  forests  that  have  since  been  re- 
placed with  thriving  villages  and  abundantly  producing 
farms.  He  has  acquired  a good  deal  of  property,  and 
in  Carter  County  alone  holds  lands  to  the  extent  of 
about  1,200  acres.  In  New  Wilson  he  owns  and  operates 
a thriving  hotel,  carries  on  a mercantile  business,  and  is 
a stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank.  Speaking  in 
general  terms,  he  is  a leader  in  the  community  and  a man 
of  wealth  and  influence. 

Mr.  Dillard  was  born  in  Southern  Mississippi  on 
September  14,  1860,  and  is  the  son  of  Hamilton  Dillard 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  LeFlore,  a daughter  of  a famous 
old  Mississippi  family. 

Hamilton  Dillard  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1833,  and 
died  at  Caddo,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory, in  1885.  He  came  into  the  Indian  Territory 
from  his  native  state  in  the  year  1862,  settling  in  a 
community  then  called  Doaksville,  but  now  known  as 
Fort  Towson.  He  was  a farmer  rancher  and  stock- 
man  all  his  life,  successful  and  prosperous,  and  he 
was  a leader  in  the  community  that  was  the  center  of 
his  activities.  A democrat,  he  served  as  county  judge  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  also  served  as  clerk  of  the 
court  there.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  character,  and 
he  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  widow  survives  him,  and  is  living  in  the  vicinity 


of  Caddo,  Oklahoma.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children.  Joseph  George  died  in  Lindsay,  Oklahoma, 
when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old.  Benjamin  died  in 
Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  when  he  was  forty-four  years 
of  age.  He  was  a farmer  and  stockman,  as  had  also 
been  Joseph  G.,  above  mentioned.  The  third  child  was 
Josiah  Hamilton  of  this  review.  T.  W.  is  a farmer 
and  now  lives  in  Caddo.  John  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  Lillian  was  six  when  she  died. 
Gil  is  a farmer  and  lives  at  Old  Hewitt,  Oklahoma. 
James  died  when  a young  man  of  twenty-six.  He  was 
a volunteer  soldier  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  and 
died  in  the  service.  LeFlore  lives  at  Hugo,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  farming.  Vera  married  Charles 
P.  Jones,  and  lives  on  a farm  near  Wilson,  Oklahoma. 

Josiah  Hamilton  Dillard  had  his  early  book  training 
on  a bench  in  the  little  log  school  house  at  old  Good- 
land,  Oklahoma.  He  was  later  sent  to  the  Academy  at 
Old  Spencer,  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  about  nineteen  years  old.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty  his 
home  was  the  old  ranch  of  his  father,  and  at  that  age 
he  married  and  launched  out  on  his  own  responsibility. 
He  was  better  versed  in  farm  lore  than  any  other  subject, 
and  he  quite  naturally  turned  his  attention  to  that 
enterprise.  Up  to  the  year  1884  he  farmed  success- 
fully in  the  vicinity  of  Tishomingo,  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  when  he  moved  to  Pickens  County,  now  Jef- 
ferson County,  Oklahoma,  there  engaging  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  until  1888. 

In  1888  Mr.  Dillard  located  in  Carter  County,  Okla- 
homa, bought  a farm  and  homesteaded  a government 
tract  as  well.  He  has  since  been  adding  to  his  land  hold- 
ings in  Carter  County  until  today  he  has  something  like 
1,200  acres  in  that  county  alone.  In  those  years 
he  farmed  and  gave  a good  deal  of  attention  to  stock 
breeding,  enjoying  a considerable  financial  success 
in  the  enterprise  and  accumulating  properties  here  and 
there  as  a result.  In  1913  he  built  a hotel  in  New 
'Wilson,  then  sadly  in  need  of  a comfortable  hostelry, 
and  since  February,  1914,  he  has  been  running  the  place 
himself.  He  did  not  go  into  the  business  as  an  experi- 
enced hotel  man,  but  his  natural  good  judgment  came  to 
the  rescue  when  he  found  himself  the  proprietor  of  the 
place,  and  he  has  made  a splendid  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Dillard  also  owns  and  conducts  a grocery 
house  on  Main  Street,  and  this,  too,  is  a very  successful 
business.  He  also  owns  two  other  store  buildings,  though 
he  is  not  interested  in  the  enterprises  they  house,  and  he 
owns  and  operates  a wagon  yard,  owns  another  hotel 
building  and  three  nice  residence  properties  in  New 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Dillard  is  a democrat,  and  has  always  been  the 
staunch  ally  of  that  party  and  its  principles  and  pur- 
poses. In  the  days  of  the  Chickasaw  government  he 
held  certain  offices  under  their  rule,  and  since  statehood 
in  1907  he  has  held  various  local  offices  under  the  present 
government.  In  1907  he  was  elected  constable,  the  first 
time  in  Hewitt  Township  and  afterward  for  the  Town 
of  Wilson,  serving  three  and  a half  years,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff,  in  which  office  he 
served  until  Christmas,  1914,  when  he  resigned.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term  and  later  was  elected  to  the  office  in  which 
he  is  acting  today. 

Mr.  Dillard  is  a member  of  a number  of  fraternal 
orders,  among  them  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Masons. 

In  1880  Mr.  Dillard  married  Miss  Victoria  Buckner, 
the  daughter  of  P.  M.  Buckner,  a well-known  and  pros- 
perous farmer  of  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  now  deceased. 
Nine  children  have  been  born  to  them.  Lee  Hamilton 
and  Joseph  Carpenter  live  in  Wilson  and  are  engaged  in 
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farming.  'William  Gray  is  manager  of  the  wagon  yard 
which  Mr.  Dillard  owns.  Minnie  married  John  Moore 
and  lives  on  the  old  home  farm.  Beulah  Mamie  is  with 
her  parents.  Cubby  Fowler  lives  on  the  home  place. 
Floyd  died  at  the  age  of  about  eleven  years.  Douglas 
and  Kirmet  are  attending  the  public  schools. 

Jefferson  Davis  Ballard,  M.  D.  As  a physician, 
business  man  and  public  leader  Doctor  Ballard  has 
been  identified  with  the  old  territorial  regime  and  with 
the  new  state  since  1892,  and  has  become  well  known 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  being  now  a resident  of 
Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  born  August  10,  1861,  in  a log  house  on  a 
farm  in  St.  Genevieve  County,  Missouri,  a son  of  John 
G.  and  Susan  E.  (McDowell)  Ballard.  His  parents  were 
also  natives  of  Missouri  and  his  grandfather  Ballard, 
a native  of  Virginia,  followed  Daniel  Boone  into  Ken- 
tucky and  afterwards  pioneered  into  Missouri  during  the 
early  ’30s. 

Doctor  Ballard  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county  and  in  ]891  graduated 
M.  D.  from  the  Missouri  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis. 
His  first  practice  was  done  at  Dallas,  Texas,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  removed  to  Old  Indian  Territory,  locating  at 
Purcell.  In  1892  he  established  his  home  at  Colony, 
Oklahoma,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  was 
elected  probate  judge  of  Washita  County,  being  the  first 
to  hold  that  office  by  election.  In  1894  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  Indians  at  the  Seger  sub-Indian  Agency,  and 
he  spent  about  five  years  in  the  duties  of  this  Govern- 
ment appointment. 

In  1899  Doctor  Ballard  located  at  Weatherford,  Okla- 
homa, and  besides  the  practice  of  medicine  conducted 
a drug  business  until  1904.  Throughout  his  career  in 
Oklahoma  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  democratic  poli- 
ties. In  1898  he  was  elected  representative  from  the  old 
Twenty-fifth  Legislative  Assembly  District,  composed  of 
eight  of  the  largest  counties  in  the  territory.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Legislative  Assembly  he  was  on  a 
number  of  important  committees  and  was  chairman  of 
several.  In  1899  Governor  C.  M.  Barnes  appointed  him 
a member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Territorial  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Stillwater,  and  during 
his  two  years  as  member  of  the  board  he  was  elected  its 
secretary.  In  1903  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Weather- 
ford for  a term  of  two  years.  In  1905  Doctor  Ballard 
located  at  Sayre,  Oklahoma,  and  practiced  medicine  there 
until  1910.  “While  there  the  town  sent  him  as  a member 
of  a committee  to  attend  the  Constitutional  Convention 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a change  in  county  boundaries 
so  Chat  Sayre  might  be  made  the  county  seat  of  Beckham 
County.  In  1911  Doctor  Ballard  was  appointed  assistant 
state  auditor,  but  at  the  end  of  a year  and  a half  he 
resigned  to  take  the  office  of  assistant  state  examiner  and 
inspector.  In  April,  1913,  he  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  Oklahoma  City,  and  he  now  confines  his  medical 
practice  to  office  work. 

George  S.  Barber,  M.  D.  Although,  as  compared  with 
some  biograj)hies  which  appear  in  this  volume  of  men 
who  have  gained  eminence  in  the  profession  of  medicine, 
a newcomer  in  the  field  at  Lawton,  Dr.  George  S.  Barber 
has  already  attained  a good  reputation  as  a successful 
physician  and  skilled  surgeon.  He  had  received  a liberal 
literary  education  before  starting  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  after  a long  and  thorough  preparation  in 
his  chosen  calling  entered  upon  its  practice  at  Lawton 
in  1911.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  him  will  bear 
witness  to  his  being  an  honorable,  conscientious 


physician,  who,  by  hard  study  and  indomitable  energy, 
has  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of 
his  profession. 

Doctor  Barber  was  born  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
April  7,  1883,  and  is  a son  of  G.  F.  H.  and  Lydia  D. 
(Bacon)  Barber.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Silas 
Barber,  who  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Waukesha,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  was  engaged  in  the  wool  business  and 
where  his  death  occurred.  The  family  originated  in 
Holland  and  was  founded  in  the  Empire  State  prior  to 
tlie  outbreak  of  the  Eevolutionary  war.  G.  F.  H.  Barber 
was  born  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  in  1851,  and  there 
entered  business  as  a young  man,  continuing  to  be  a 
resident  of  that  city  until  1904  when  he  came  to  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  to  accept  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Citizens  State  Bank,  a capacity  in  which  he  acted  until 
his  death  in  1911.  He  was  well  Icnown  in  political  and 
jmblic  life,  took  an  active  participation  in  the  activities 
of  the  republican  party,  and  for  several  years  served  as 
a member  of  the  city  council  of  Lawton.  A lifelong 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  served  as  elder 
for  a long  period  of  years.  Mrs.  Barber,  who  was  also 
born  in  Wisconsin,  survives  her  husband  and  resides  at 
Lawton.  There  are  two  children  in  the  family; 
Winchell  F.,  who  is  president  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank 
of  Lawton;  and  Dr.  George  S.,  of  this  notice. 

George  S.  Barber  received  his  early  education  in  the 
graded  schools  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  following  which 
he  became  a student  at  the  Madison  (Wisconsin)  High 
School,  where  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1901.  After 
some  preparation  he  entered  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  he  pursued  a literary  course  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1905,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
while  attending  that  institution  joined  the  Kappa  Sigma 
Greek  letter  fraternity,  of  which  he  is  still  a member. 
Doctor  Barber  then  entered  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1908,  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  while  there  joined  the  Nu 
Sigma  Nu  Greek  letter  medical  fraternity,  in  which  he 
still  holds  membership.  In  1908  and  1909,  Doctor  Barber 
took  a post-graduate  course  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago,  where  he  served  as  interne,  and  in  1910  and 
1911  studied  at  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  thoroughly 
prepared  himself  in  General  Diagnosis  and  Pathology. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1911,  Doctor 
Barber  began  practice  at  Lawton,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  general  medicine  and  surgery 
and  has  built  up  a very  lucrative  professional  business, 
his  offices  being  located  iii  the  Koehler  Building.  He 
is  serving  as  city  health  officer,  and  has  been  connected 
with  movements  which  have  done  much  to  contribute  to 
better  sanitation  for  Lawton.  A member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  is  acting  as  deacon  and  secretary.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  leading  organizations  of  his 
profession,  and  is  fraternally  connected  with  Lawton 
Lodge  No.  183,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  of 
which  he  is  master;  Lawton  Chapter  No.  44,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  Lodge  No.  1056,  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a director  in  the  Citizens  State 
Bank  of  Lawton. 

On  June  9,  1915,  Doctor  Barber  was  married  at  Lawton 
to  Miss  Alma  Fain,  of  Weatherford,  Texas. 

Myron  White.  The  part  taken  by  Myron  White  in 
the  affairs  of  Muskogee  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  that  of  an  able  and  conscientious  lawyer,  whose 
affiliations  have  always  been  straightforward  and  honor- 
able and  whose  practice  has  given  him  some  high  connec- 
tions with  local  affairs.  Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Muskogee  bar  and  has  rendered 
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some  iinpertiint  services  through  his  professional  ac- 
tivities. ^ i 

Myron  White  was  born  in  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
September  G,  1S75,  a son  of  Jesse  H.  and  Ella  (White) 
White.  Bis  father,  of  English  lineage  and  of  Kevolution- 
arv  stock,  was  a native  of  Ohio,  and  for  four  years  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  was  a Enion  soldier.  After  the  war 
he“  married  Ella  White,  who  though  of  the  same  name 
was  not  relate.l.  She  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  her  father 
came  from  Scotland  and  her  mother  from  Ireland.  Their 
two  children  were  Jesse  M.  and  Myron,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter was  two  years  of  age  she  died.  Her  husband  had  a 
second  marriage  and  seven  children  by  that  union. 

After  his  mother ’s  death  MjTon  White  until  the  age  of 
ten  was  reared  in  his  grandmother ’s  home  in  Ohio.  From 
that  age  until  he  left  home  he  was  on  his  father  ^s  farm 
in  Pratt  County,  Kansas.  His  education  came  from  pub- 
lic schools,  from  the  Hiawatha  Academy  of  Kansas  and 
from  Washburn  College  at  Topeka.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  students  of  old  Washburn  who  enlisted  in  1898  for 
service  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  and  was  a member 
of  the  College  Com]iany  of  the  famous  Twenty-second 
Kansas  Eegiment.  He  was  on  duty  for  ten  months,  and 
during  that  entire  time  was  regimental  color  bearer. 
After  leaving  the  army  Mr.  White  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  was  graduated 
LL.  B.  June  12,  1902,  receiving  admission  at  the  same 
time  to  practice  before  the  Kansas  bar.  Five  days  after 
his  graduation,  on  June  17th,  Mr.  White  came  to  Musko- 
gee, and  during  the  subsequent  years  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  a large  practice  and  a secure  place  as  a lawyer 
and  citizen. 

He  is  a republican  in  politics,  and  in  Masonry  has 
taken  the  Knights  Templar  degrees  and  belongs  to  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In  December,  1902,  he 
married  Miss  Sadie  E.  Swank  of  Topeka.  Their  three 
children  are  named  Myron  Eugene,  Margaret  Ella  and 
Paul  Bussell. 

Thomas  J.  Quinn.  Now  serving  as  one  of  the  city 
commissioners  of  Tulsa,  Thomas  J.  Quinn  has  been  a 
resident  of  Tulsa  County  for  the  past  sis  years,  and  is 
the  owner  of  extensive  farm  and  other  property  in  this 
locality.  Mr.  Quinn  is  a self-made  business  man,  has 
been  a hard  worker  since  he  was  in  his  teens,  and  for 
many  years  was  in  business,  in  farming,  and  active  in 
affairs  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis. 

Thomas  J.  Quinn  was  born  in  Galena,  Jo  Daviess 
County,  Illinois,  November  12,  1855,  a son  of  Patrick  and 
Margaret  (Nolan)  Quinn.  Both  parents  were  born  in 
Queen’s  County,  Ireland,  were  married  there,  and  came 
to  America  on  their  wedding  trip,  traveling  by  a sailing 
vessel.  Eight  children  were  born  to  their  union,  and  only 
two  are  now  living,  Thomas  J.  being  the  youngest  child. 
The  parents  first  located  in  Greenville,  Wisconsin,  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Galena  where  the  father  was  en- 
gaged in  contracting  as  a road  and  street  builder,  and 
finally  went  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  continued 
as  a contractor  in  street  work.  In  polities  he  was  a 
democrat.  Both  parents  are  now  deceased. 

Thomas  J.  Quinn  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  St.  Louis, 
attending  school  there  for  several  years.  The  first  money 
he  ever  earned  was  in  helping  unload  potatoes  from  cars 
to  wagons,  and  his  pay  was  taken  out  in  collecting  the 
potatoes  that  dropped  to  the  ground  during  the  process 
of  loading.  He  was  at  that  time  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  afterwards  found  work  in  a rope-walk, 
and  later  in  a brick  yard.  It  was  all  hard  labor,  and 
that  was  the  apprenticeship  for  his  career.  He  was 
subsequently  connected  with  paving  and  street  work  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  engaged  in  business  for  him- 


self as  a builder  and  contractor  in  St.  Louis.  His  activ-  I 
ities  extended  to  the  handling  of  real  estate  and  building  ' 

as  an  investment.  He  was  president  of  the  Glendale  | 

Quarry  Company  of  St.  Louis.  In  1895  Mr.  Quinn  i 

bought  a farm  of  360  acres  in  St.  Louis  County  and  gave  ( 

most  of  his  attention  to  its  management  for  the  next 
fourteen  years.  j 

Having  sold  his  property  and  other  interests  in  St.  M 
Louis  County,  Mr.  Quinn  came  to  Tulsa  in  1908,  and  1 
here  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  handling  farm  j 
land.  He  is  also  the  individual  owner  of  400  acres  of 
fine  farm  land  in  Tulsa  County.  In  April,  1914,  he  was 
elected  city  commissioner  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment, and  has  since  given  much  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  this  office.  While  living  at  Eureka,  in  St.  Louis  ' 
County,  he  served  several  terms  as  president  of  the  school 
board,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  a noteworthy  im- 
provement made  in  the  local  school  system.  He  raised 
the  general  grade  of  the  school,  and  through  his  efforts  ‘ 
the  fine  high  school  building  was  constructed.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  democratic  politics,  and 
served  as  a delegate  to  several  state  conventions  in 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Quinn  is  a member  of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946, 

B.  P.  0.  E.,  and  of  Tulsa  Council  No.  1104  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  On  December  31,  1878,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  O’Tool,  who  was  born  in  St.  Louis.  To 
their  union  have  been  born  a fine  family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  are  living:  Edward  J. ; David  W. ; 

Leo  P. ; Thomas  E. ; Irene  Margaret;  Blanche  Mary; 
William  J.,  Mary  and  Louis,  all  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy;  Joseph  F.;  Belle;  and  George  F.,  who  died  at  : 
the  age  of  eight  years.  Mr.  Quinn  also  has  nineteen 
grandchildren. 

Egbert  Hermann  Henry,  M.  D.  In  point  of  equip- 
ment, experience,  and  broad  ability  and  attainments, 
there  is  no  member  of  the  medical  profession  at  Ard- 
more who  enjoys  higher  prestige  and  rank  than  Doctor 
Henry.  A native  of  Germany,  but  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a resident  of  America,  a product  of  the  best 
schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  he  has  steadily  been 
engaged  in  practice  for  over  twenty  years,  chiefly  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Born  in  Wurzen,  Saxony,  Germany,  December  24,  1860, 
he  is  a son  of  Christian  Gottlob  and  Augusta  A.  (Lausch) 
Heinrich,  as  the  family  name  was  spelled  in  the  old 
country.  His  father  was  born  in  Wurzen  in  1831  and 
died  there  in  1882.  The  same  town  was  his  home  all  his 
life  and  his  active  career  was  spent  in  the  cigar  business, 
as  owner  of  a cigar  factory.  He  was  a member  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church.  His  mother,  Augusta  A. 
Lausch,  was  born  in  Tammenhain,  Saxony,  in  1845,  and 
is  still  living  at  Wurzen.  She  spent  the  years  1900-01 
in  the  United  States  with  her  son.  Doctor  Henry.  Doctor 
Henry  was  the  oldest  of  four  children.  Augusta  died  at 
Wurzen  in  1866,  of  diphtheria,  and  the  next  youngest, 
Hermann,  died  of  the  same  disease  at  the  same  time. 

The  youngest,  Oscar,  died  in  Wurzen,  in  1906. 

Doctor  Henry  attended  the  public  schools  in  Wurzen, 
graduated  in  1878  at  Doenges  College,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1883  came  to  America.  For  a time  he  followed  the 
drug  business  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  then  entered  the 
University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  after  a full 
course  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  with  the  class  of  1896.  In 
the  meantime  as  early  as  1892  he  had  secured  a license 
lor  practice  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Texas, 
and  was  a physician  in  Quanah,  that  state,  from  1892  to 
1896.  After  his  graduation  at  Nashville  he  spent  a year- 
in  Europe,  taking  a general  course  in  Leipsic.  From 
1896  to  1903  he  was  in  practice  at  Cisco,  Texas,  and  in 
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the  latter  year  moved  to  Ardmore,  where  he  has  since 
conducted  a large  general  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
His  offices  are  at  17%  North  Washington  Street.  Doctor 
Henry  has  always  been  keenly  alert  in  professional  mat- 
ters, and  has  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
improve  his  own  knowledge  and  skill.  In  1900  he  took 
post-graduate  studies  in  the  Chicago  Policlinic,  in  1901 
was  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  New  York  City, 
was  again  in  the  Chicago  Policlinic  in  1910,  and  has  made 
not  infrequent  sojourns  in  the  larger  cities  of  America 
as  a student  and  a builder  of  clinics  and  other  advantages. 

In  politics  he  is  an  independent  democrat.  He  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Carter  County  Medical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Eor  a great  many  years  Doctor 
Henry  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  enjoyed  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  various  branches  of  the  order.  In  1888 
he  took  his  first  degrees  in  Lodge  No.  666,  A.  P.  & A.  M., 
at  Margaret,  Texas.  He  is  a past  master  of  Ardmore 
Lodge  No.  31,  A.  P.  & A.  M. ; a past  high  priest  in 
Ardmore  Chapter  No.  11,  E.  A.  M. ; and  took  his  Eoyal 
Arch  work  in  Quanah  Chapter  No.  195,  E.  A.  M.,  at 
Quanah,  Texas,  in  1890;  is  past  thrice  ilhtstrious  master 
of  Ardmore  Council,  E.  & S.  M.,  also  past  grand  master 
E.  & S.  M. ; is  past  eminent  commander  of  Ardmore  Com- 
mandery  No.  9,  K.  T.,  and  also  past  grand  commander, 
having  received  his  degrees  in  the  commandery  at  Ard- 
more in  1905;  belongs  to  India  Temple  of  the  Nobles  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Oklahoma  City;  and  is  a thirty- 
second  degree  Scottish  Eite  with  Indian  Consistory  No.  2 
at  McAlester.  He  is  also  affiliated  with  Ardmore  Camp 
of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

On  March  27,  1890,  at  Quanah,  Texas,  Doctor  Henry 
married  Miss  Lou  Ingram.  Her  father  was  W.  I.  Ingram, 
a farmer  of  Green  County,  Kentucky.  Doctor  Henry 
and  wife  have  two  children;  Eowena  A.,  who  in  June, 
1915,  married  Charles  E.  McClain,  and  they  live  with 
Doctor  Henry  and  wife,  Mr.  McClain  having  charge  of 
the  Carter  County  Abstract  Company;  Ingram,  now  a 
sophomore  in  the  Ardmore  High  School. 

Hon.  James  Paul  Speer.  A member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Stephens  County,  James  Paul  Speer  is  a law- 
yer and  leading  citizen  of  Comanche.  The  lack  of  funds 
necessary  to  complete  his  education  caused  him  to  put  his 
will  power  to  a test  during  the  latter  years  of  his  climb 
to  the  position  of  a successful  lawyer  in  his  town,  and  to 
a seat  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature. 
Bright,  active,  progressive,  he  has  made  an  enviable 
record  for  a man  of  twenty-six. 

James  Paul  Speer  was  born  May  16,  1888,  in  Oakland, 
Florida,  a son  of  Arthur  and  Martha  Carolina  (Kincaid) 
Speer.  While  Mr.  Speer  chose  to  make  his  own  career 
unaided  he  comes  of  an  old  and  prominent  family  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  His  grandfather.  Judge 
James  G.  Speer,  was  ene  of  the  early  settlers  of  Florida, 
a member  of  a colony  of  families  that  invaded  the  wilder- 
ness and  laid  out,  organized  and  named  the  County  of 
Orange  and  the  towns  of  Orlando  and  Oakland.  Judge 
Speer  was  an  able  lawyer,  jurist  and  statesman,  and 
filled  many  positiens  from  county  coffimissioner  to  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  author  of  the  first 
local  option  law  enacted  by  the  Florida  Legislature,  his 
being  the  first  prohibition  law  passed  in  that  state. 
Judge  Speer  and  the  maternal  grandfather  Kincaid  as- 
sisted in  transporting  Indians  to  Indian  Territory  from 
Georgia,  Florida  and  North  Carolina  during  the  ’30s. 
The  early  generations  of  the  Kincaid  family  were  resi- 
dents of  Burke  and  Cherokee  counties  in  North  Carolina, 
and  on  the  old  Kincaid  farm  have  been  found  many  his- 


toric relics  of  the  days  of  Spanish  exploration  and  occu- 
pancy. Eepresentative  Speer’s  father  was  a farmer  who 
went  into  Florida  from  Georgia  when  a lad,  and  later 
established  a home  near  Oakland  which  he  named 
“ Woodbourne.”  James  Paul  Speer  was  married 
January  15,  1916,  to  Miss  Louise  Yates,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Yates,  Jr.,  of  Comanche,  Oklahoma. 
He  has  a sister.  Miss  Gertrude  Kincaid  Speer,  who  lives 
in  Oakland,  Florida,  and  owns  an  orange  grove  on  which 
she  located  after  ten  years  of  service  as  a teacher. 

Mr.  Speer  received  his  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools.  He  then  bought  books  and  for  several  years 
studied  them  at  home.  In  1905-06  he  was  a student  in 
the  Young-Harris  College  at  Young  Harris,  Georgia. 
Lack  of  money  caused  him  to  leave  college,  and  he  com- 
pleted a law  course  with  a correspondence  school,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  LL.  B.  In  1909  he  came  to  Oklahoma,  and 
in  the  same  year  successfully  passed  the  state  bar  exami- 
nations. He  studied  shorthand  for  a time  at  Oklahoma 
City,  but  abandoned  that  for  the  law  and  located  at  Co- 
manche. There  he  has  served  as  city  attorney,  and  has 
been  a factor  in  democratic  politics,  a member  of  the 
Democratic  County  Central  Committee,  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Club  and  a member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Democratic  Club  of  the  state.  In  1912  he  made  the  race 
for  nomination  for  representative,  and  though  defeated 
his  campaign  made  him  popular  over  the  county,  and  in 
1914  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  by  a good  majority.  In  that  campaign  he 
traveled  over  500  miles  on  horseback,  coming  in  close 
touch  with  the  people  and  making  almost  hourly 
speeches. 

In  the  Fifth  Legislature  Mr.  Speer  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  State  Militia  and  a member  of  the 
committees  on  Legal  Advisory,  Education,  Congressional 
Eedistrieting,  Impeachment  and  Eemoval  from  Office, 
and  Investigation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  departments. 
He  was  the  author  of  a free  text  book  bill  that  passed 
the  house  by  a vote  of  76  to  19.  This  measure  required 
a great  deal  of  his  time  and  talents,  and  he  emphasized 
it  in  his  legislative  program.  He  gave  much  study  to 
other  educational  measures.  His  bill  providing  for  the 
equalization  of  prices  on  raw  commodities  bought  by 
monopolies  to  give  producers  the  benefit  of  competitive 
buyers  and  passed  by  the  House  by  a vote  of  75  to  4,  is 
the  first  effort  ever  made  by  law  to  regulate  the  control 
of  monopolies  on  buying  and  it  attracted  great  attention. 

Mr.  Speer  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  affiliates  with  Lodge  No.  165,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  at  South  Apopka,  Florida,  and 
with  the  Eoyal  Arch  Chapter  at  Duncan,  Oklahoma.  He 
is  secretary  of  the  Comanche  Commercial  Club,  and  has 
taken  a leading  part  in  advertising  the  mineral  waters 
of  the  town,  which  are  now  being  sold  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  also  in  promoting  the  annual  summer  carnival 
which  for  a number  of  years  has  been  the  leading  attrac- 
tion of  its  kind  between  Oklahoma  City  and  Fort  Worth. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Stephens  County  and  the  Okla- 
homa Bar  associations,  and  is  interested  as  a corporation 
stockholder  in  oil  and  gas  development  and  the  cotton 
ginning  industry. 

Halbert  A.  Smith  is  an  Oklahoma  attorney  of  twenty 
years  experience,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  City 
of  Lawton  since  the  rush  of  pioneers  into  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Eeservation  on  the  establishment  of  that  town 
as  the  metropolis  of  Southwest  Oklahoma.  His  work  as 
a lawyer  has  given  him  a substantial  reputation  in  that 
section  of  the  state,  and  he  has  also  become  widely  known 
for  his  activity  in  behalf  of  certain  principles  of  politics 
and  governmental  control. 
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IlHH)ort  A.  Smith  was  born  at  West  Bend,  Wisconsin, 
October  2,  186.">.  His  ancestors  originally  came  from 
England  to  New  York  State,  and  there  is  a record  of 
service  by  members  of  tlie  family  in  the  Eevolutionary 
war  on  the  American  side.  Ills  father  was  William  A. 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  New  Y’ork  State  in  1823  and 
dieil  at  Stockton,  Kansas,  in  1901.  He  moved  out  to 
Wisconsin  in  1843,  when  Wisconsin  was  still  a territory, 
and  as  one  of  tlie  i>ioneers  cleared  up  a farm  from  the 
woods  near  West  Bend.  From  Wisconsin  he  moved  to 
the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City  in  186/,  and  in  1900  retired 
from  Ids  l')usincss  as  a farmer  and  miller  and  lived  in 
Stockton,  Kansas,  until  his  death.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  in  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  artillery  service,  and 
during  tlie  last  year  of  the  war  was  stationed  near 
Wasldngton,  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  a stanch 
re]>ublican  throughout  his  life.  William  A.  Smith  mar- 
ried Miss  Westover,  who  wms  born  in  New  York  State  in 
18.31,  and  died  in  1909  while  visiting  at  El  Eeno,  Okla- 
homa. Her  children  were;  Henry,  wdio  many  years  ago 
went  out  to  the  Texas  cattle  range,  and  has  since  been 
lost  track  of,  probably  is  deceased;  Charles  W.,  who 
holds  a Government  position  at  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Andrew,  who  also  went  to  Texas  and  his  whereabouts  are 
not  known;  Walter,  a farmer  in  Western  Oklahoma; 
Frank,  a farmer  in  Eastern  Colorado;  Mary,  wife  of 
A.  E.  Newell,  in  the  hardware  and  implement  business 
at  El  Eeno;  Orson,  who  is  a passenger  conductor  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  with  home  in  Kansas  City; 
Halbert  A. ; Glory,  wife  of  F.  Patchin,  a sheep  raiser  in 
Eastern  Oregon;  and  Millie,  wife  of  S.  I.  Sage,  editor 
of  a newspaper  at  Alma,  Kansas. 

Halbert  A.  Smith  spent  most  of  his  early  life  on  a 
farm,  with  an  education  obtained  from  the  country 
schools  near  Kansas  City  and  from  the  Harrisonville 
schools.  For  three  years  he  was  a student  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  leaving  in  1889  and  going  to 
Kansas  City  where  he  found  work  with  a surgical  instru- 
ment house.  He  remained  with  them  two  years,  and 
for  one  year  sold  their  goods  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Smith  has  known  Oklahoma  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  its  development  as  a civilized  country.  He 
came  to  El  Eeno  in  189.5,  and  for  several  years  supported 
himself  by  various  work  while  carrying  on  his  studies  in 
the  law  ofiice  of  John  I.  Dille,  who  was  at  that  time 
attorney  for  the  Eoek  Island  Eailway  in  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory.  He  remained  in  Mr.  Dille ’s  ofiice 
until  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896,  and  for  five  years 
practiced  law  in  El  Eeno.  For  three  years  he  was  a 
United  States  commissioner  at  El  Eeno.  In  1901  Mr. 
Smith  came  to  Lawton,  aliout  the  time  of  the  opening, 
and  has  since  been  busied  with  a large  practice  in 
general  civil  and  criminal  law.  His  offices  are  in  the 
City  National  Bank  Building  at  the  corner  of  D Avenue 
ami  Fourth  Street.  He  is  a member  of  both  the  county 
and  state  bar  associations. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a prominent  republican.  He  takes  the 
stand  in  favor  of  the  resubmission  of  the  prohibition 
question,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  several  cam- 
paigns in  tliat  cause.  He  was  particularly  active  during 
1910.  With  many  others  he  believes  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Oklahoma  became  a prohibition  state  at 
the  adojition  of  the  constitution  and  that  public  opinion 
has  had  time  to  crystallize  on  the  subject,  it  is  one  that 
should  be  resubmitted  for  either  approval  or  subjection. 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  only  delegate  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
convention  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1909,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  before 
that  assemblage  made  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
siiecches.  He  is  president  of  the  Citizens  League  at 
Lawton.  He  belongs  to  a Greek  letter  college  fraternity 


and  is  a former  member  of  the  Lawton  Chamber  ol'i 
Commerce.  j j 

In  January,  1901,  at  El  Eeno  Mr.  Smith  married  Mrs  ' 
Florence  (Dale)  Carson.  Her  father,  John  Dale,  is  pI 
retired  farmer  living  in  El  Eeno.  Her  first  husband  wait 
Dr.  J . M.  Carson.  By  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Smith  hac ; 
a son,  Emera,  who  is  employed  as  an  expert  accountan;  i 
for  tlie  Lawton  National  Bank.  j 

Ben  Watkins.  There  are  many  white  men  of  thC 
old  Choctaw  Nation,  most  of  them  intermarried  into  thiij 
tribe,  whose  activities  for  years  have  been  the  leading 
factor  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation.  Thej : 
have  taught  the  Indian  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  th<j 
science  of  the  live  stock  industry,  and  they  hav< 
instructed  him  in  building  schools  and  churches,  towm 
and  bridges,  as  well  as  how  to  trade  profitably  and  invesq 
his  money.  One  hears  everywhere  over  the  nation  abou'i 
the  accomplishments  of  these  white  men,  before  thu 
days  of  white  settlements.  The  student  of  history  learmi 
that  the  spiritual  development  of  the  Indian  has  beei 
due  principally  to  the  preaching  of  missionaries  of  thi| 
white  race,  and  out  of  this  text  he  gathers  fragmentii 
of  romance  and  legendary  accounts  of  the  occult  religiou; 
ceremonies  of  the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  tin 
missionaries.  But  in  the  annals  of  the  Choctaw  Natioi 
little  credit  has  been  transferred  to  record  of  the  whitq 
men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  purely  educational 
uplift  of  the  tribe.  There  were  only  a few  such  men 
and  among  them  was  Ben  Watkins. 

Ben  Watkins  was  a Virginian.  He  came  of  colonia 
stock  and  was  born  in  the  region  of  that  Virginia  aris 
toeracy  the  individualism  of  which  generations  have  no' 
in  the  least  effaced.  When  he  was  yet  a lad  his  fathei 
moved  into  Mississippi,  where  the  youth  was  educate/ 
in  literature  and  law.  There,  in  the  region  inhabitec 
by  the  Choctaws,  he  acquired  something  of  a compre 
hension  of  the  future  of  the  Indian  and  was  inspired  t( 
devote  himself  to  their  uplift.  The  Civil  war  preventec 
an  early  execution  of  his  tentative  plans,  and,  a majority 
of  the  Choctaws  having  already  moved  to  Indian  Terri 
tory,  he  there  foresaw  the  region  of  his  usefulness.  Aftei 
the  close  of  the  war  he  moved  into  Arkansas,  near  thi 
Indian  Territory  line,  and  after  a few  months  selecte/ 
Fort  Towson,  Choctaw  Nation,  as  the  center  of  hii 
activities.  Fort  Towson  at  that  time  was  one  of  thi 
farthest  west  of  military  posts  in  Indian  Territory  anc 
had  become  headquarters  for  adventurers  and  men  ii 
various  lines  of  uplift  work  and  trade.  There  Mr.  Wat 
kins  established  himself  as  a teacher,  and  under  th( 
Choctaw  laws  was  granted  a certificate  to  teach  in  thi 
neighborhood  schools.  Hundreds  of  representativ 
English-speaking  Choctaws  today  were  his  students  a; 
boys.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Lukfata,  which  was  thi 
site  of  one  of  the  first  Indian  settlements  in  the  Choctav 
Nation,  and  there  his  educational  work  was  carried  oi 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  came  to  an  em 
in  1899. 

Ben  Watkins  mastered  a speaking  knowledge  of  thi 
Clioctaw  language  in  the  space  of  two  weeks.  Thereafte: 
he  pursued  diligently  a study  of  the  language,  which 
enabled  him  to  write  and  publish  a Choctaw  definer' 
wliich  probably  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  ever  writ 
ten.  This  line  of  education  not  only  enabled  him  ti 
make  great  progress  in  educational  work,  but  prepare! 
him  for  the  practice  of  law  in  the  new  country.  Thesn 
attainments  caused  him  to  be  appointed  clerk  of  th' 
Court  of  the  Second  Judicial  District,  with  headquarter 
at  Alikehi,  another  of  the  pioneer  communities  of  thij 
Choctaw  Nation.  i 

He  was  beloved  of  the  Choctaws,  both  because  of  hij 
intellectual  attainments  and  for  his  marriage  to  Melvin; 
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James,  a Choctaw  girl,  whose  father,  John  James,  came 
with  the  Indians  from  Mississippi  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  and  leading  men  of  Lukfata.  This  mar- 
riage made  Mr.  Watkins  eligible  for  a national  office, 
but  he  held  no  other  than  that  of  clerk.  His  legal 
ability,  however,  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  the  Choc- 
taw Council  as  its  legal  adviser  and  in  that  position  he 
drafted  a great  number  of  the  measures  that  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Legislature.  By  appointment  of  the  board 
of  education  he  later  became  a member  of  the  board  of 
examiners  of  applicants  for  teachers’  certificates. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  picturesque  of  Indian 
governors  was  Wilson  Jones.  He  was  a man  of  extraor- 
dinary foresight,  and  during  his  administration  is  said 
to  have  labored  for  his  people  to  the  end  that  they  might 
make  the  most  useful  citizens  possible  when  tribal  days 
had  passed.  Accordingly,  he  selected  a white  man  for 
his  private  secretary,  and  the  man  who  was  probably 
best  of  all  fitted  for  it  was  given  the  position,  Ben 
Watkins.  Something  of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Watkins 
in  this  capacity  is  contained  in  a series  of  articles, 
signed  "Uncle  Ben,’’  that  appeared  in  the  Indian  Citi- 
zen, at  Atoka,  during  that  period,  and  these  articles, 
although  they  do  not  savor  of  boast,  compel  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Watkins  was  the  real  governor  during  the 
Jones  administration. 

Ben  and  Melvina  (James)  Watkins  were  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Waldo  E.;  Mrs.  John  W.  Thompson, 

the  wife  of  a farmer  at  Bufe,  Oklahoma;  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Erwin,  wife  of  a farmer  at  Nolia,  Oklahoma. 

Waldo  E.  Watkins.  A son  of  Ben  Watkins,  that 
noted  educator  and  leader  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  whose 
career  has  been  sketched  on  other  pages,  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  young  business  men  of  the  Choctaw  country, 
being  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Valliant  and 
filling  several  posts  of  public  duty. 

Waldo  E.  Watkins  was  born  at  Lukfata  in  1883.  After 
attending  neighborhood  schools  he  entered  Spencer 
Academy,  and  later  was  a student  at  Harrell  Institute 
at  Muskogee  and  Jones  Academy  at  Hartshorne.  In 
1905  he  became  a clerk  in  the  bank  of  Valliant  and  two 
years  later  was  elected  cashier.  The  bank  was  national- 
ized in  1911,  and  his  services  were  retained  as  cashier. 

Mr.  Watkins  married  in  1910  Miss  Sue  Townsend, 
who  is  one-half  Choctaw  blood.  They  have  a daughter, 
Bernice,  four  years  old.  Mr.  Watkins  is  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Masonic  Order,  being 
master  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Valliant  and  a member  of 
Indian  Consistory  No.  2 at  McAlester,  and  Bedouin 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Muskogee.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  and  American  Bankers’  Asso- 
ciation, is  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  and  a member 
of  the  town  board  of  trustees.  Since  statehood  he  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  in  McCurtain 
County,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
Central  Committee.  Among  other  interests  he  is  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Valliant  Tribune,  and  also  has  a 
modern  stock  farm  near  Valliant  on  which  he  is  growing 
Hereford  cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs. 

Emmet  L.  Talman.  A leading  oil  operator,  banker 
and  business  man  of  Tulsa,  Emmet  L.  Talman  has  had  a 
progressive  career  that  has  taken  him  from  a position 
'as  a humble  clerk  to  that  of  one  of  the  most  substantial 
citizens  of  the  Southwest.  He  was  identified  with  the 
oil  industry  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  came  from 
Pittsburg  to  Tulsa  and  has  done  his  share  in  making 
this  city  the  Pittsburg  of  the  Southwest. 

Emmet  L.  Talman  was  born  in  Eiehmond,  Virginia,  in 
September,  1879,  a son  of  William  H.  and  Gertrude  E. 
(Eiehter)  Talman.  His  father  was  also  a native  of 


Eiehmond  and  died  in  that  city  in  1889  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  He  was  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  the 
old  capital  of  the  Confederacy,  held  the  office  of  city 
clerk,  and  his  last  office  was  as  clerk  of  court.  He  was 
a member  of  the  various  Masonic  bodies,  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Elks  and  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor. 
He  was  married  in  1872  at  Eiehmond  to  Miss  Eiehter, 
who  was  born  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  and  is  still  living, 
the  mother  of  five  children. 

Emmet  L.  Talman  as  a boy  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Eiehmond,  but  partly  from  necessity  and  partly  from 
the  native  energy  of  his  character  began  paying  his  own 
way  when  still  a boy.  He  delivered  newspapers,  later 
was  a shipping  clerk  in  a wholesale  clothing  house,  from 
that  became  abstract  clerk  for  the  Southern  Eailroad 
Company,  and  in  1900  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  employed  in  the  department  store  of  the  Kauf- 
man Bros,  in  that  city  for  several  years.  In  1904  Mr. 
Talman  became  connected  with  T.  N.  Barnsdale,  a 
prominent  oil  producer  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  associated 
with  that  gentleman,  whose  name  is  also  familiar  in 
southwestern  oil  circles,  for  ten  years.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Talman  came  to  Oklahoma  in  February,  1909,  and 
since  February,  1912,  has  had  his  home  in  Tulsa.  In 
1914  he  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Merchants  and 
Planters  Bank  of  Tulsa,  and  on  January  1,  1915,  became 
general  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Beaver 
Oil  & Gas  Company  of  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Talman  is  a democrat  in  politics,  and  takes  an 
interested  part  in  all  local  affairs.  He  was  married 
February  22,  1904,  to  Miss  Adda  G.  Beach,  who  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  son,  Emmet  L.,  Jr.  ■ 

Eufus  S.  Hendon.  The  present  county  assessor  of 
Carter  County  is  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  Southern  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  and  in  many  varied  relations 
he  has  performed  a quiet,  faithful  and  diligent  service, 
whether  acting  for  himself  or  for  the  general  public. 
No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Carter  County 
for  the  present  office  than  Mr.  Hendon. 

The  Hendons  came  originally  from  England,  settled 
in  Tennessee,  and  from  there  moved  to  Alabama,  where 
at  least  three  generations  of  the  family  have  lived.  Mr. 
Hendon’s  grandfather  was  Alexander  Hendon,  who  was 
born  in  Tennessee  about  1808,  and  in  early  manhood 
moved  to  Walker  County,  Alabama,  where  he  was  a 
farmer  and  planter  and  died  in  1900.  Eufus  S.  Hendon 
of  Ardmore  was  born  January  28,  1863,  also  in  Walker 
County,  Alabama.  His  father,  Joseph  W.  Hendon,  was 
born  in  the  same  County  of  Alabama  in  1836,  was  reared 
and  married  there,  but  in  1869,  after  the  war,  in  which 
he  served  with  an  Alabama  regiment  of  infantry  during 
the  last  three  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  moved 
to  Sulphur  Springs,  Hoiikins  County,  Texas,  and  in  1870 
to  Black  Jack  Grove.  He  was  a school  teacher,  a 
mechanic,  also  a druggist,  but  in  1873  moved  onto  a 
farm  near  Black  Jack  Grove.  In  1879  he  transferred  his 
home  to  Cooke  County,  Texas,  and  in  1880  to  St.  Joe, 
Montague  County,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1881. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  and  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
Joseph  W.  Hendon  married  Sarah  J.  Eeid,  who  was  born 
in  Alabama  in  1836  and  died  at  BurneyvEle,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, in  1891.  Their  five  children  were:  Savannah, 

now  deceased ; Eufus  S. ; J.  E.,  a contractor  and  builder 
at  Haworth,  Oklahoma;  B.  B.,  who  is  a merchant  at 
Dustin,  Oklahoma;  and  Lucy,  who  married  Mr.  Marshall, 
a farmer,  and  lives  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma. 

The  early  education  of  Eufus  S.  Hendon  was  limited 
to  the  public  schools  of  Texas  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Thereafter  until  1900  he  was  in  the  main  identi- 
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ficil  wit)i  agricultural  pursuits.  He  lived  in  Cooke  County, 
Texas,  but  in  ISSl  removed  to  Leon  in  Indian  Territory. 
In  1891  he  went  to  Poolville,  Indian  Territory,  was  a 
fanner  in  that  locality,  for  four  years  kept  books  for  I. 
E.  Ilarnion  & Bros.,  was  postmaster  and  merchant  there 
five  years,  but  in  August,  1909,  came  to  Ardmore.  In 
the  county  seat  of  Carter  County  he  was  first  employed 
as  bookkeeper  for  the  Cold  Storage  Company  one  year, 
then  for  two  years  was  in  the  same  line  of  work  for  C. 
P.  Hall,  the  furniture  merchant.  In  1912  he  became 
deputy  county  assessor,  served  through  1913,  and  on 
Xoveniber  0,  *1914,  was  elected  as  chief  of  that  office. 
In  the  meantime,  in  September,  1914,  he  had  been 
appointed  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  A.  S.  Clarkson, 
deceased.  After  his  election  he  took  up  his  duties  in 
January,  1915,  for  a term  of  two  years.  His  offices  are 
in  the  courthouse-. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Hendon  has  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  party  affairs  of  the  democrats,  has  done  much 
to  help  his  friends,  but  only  recently  entered  a campaign 
for  his  own  election.  He  is  recording  steward  of  the 
Methodist  Eijiscopal  Church,  South,  and  is  now  affiliated 
with  Ardmore  Lodge  No.  31,  A.  P.  & A.  M.,  having  for- 
merly been  affiliated  with  both  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and  the  W^oodmen  of  the  World. 

In  1892  at  Elk,  now  called  Poolville,  Mr.  Hendon 
married  Miss  Louisa  Holman.  Her  father,  J.  T.  Holman, 
lives  at  Ardmore  and  is  a brick  and  stone  mason.  To 
their  marriage  have  been  born  four  children;  Joseph  E., 
who  was  graduated  in  June,  1915,  with  the  degree  LL.  B. 
from  the  law  department  of  the  Oklahoma  University 
and  is  living  at  Ardmore  with  his  parents;  WTlford  E., 
who  is  now  at  Kerrville  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Western  Texas  for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  Mabel,  a 
junior  in  the  Ardmore  High  School;  and  Cccile,  a fresh- 
man in  the  high  school. 

Hon.  W.  Milton  Bickel.  The  Fifth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict in  1914  sent  its  first  democratic  representative  to 
the  State  Senate.  At  the  November  election  W.  Milton 
Bickel  overcame  a normal  republican  majority  between 
700  and  900  in  that  district  and  went  into  office  with  a 
plurality  of  twenty-one  votes.  While  this  election  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  a valuable  member  and  a lawyer 
of  broad  experience,  his  election  was  also  a high  tribute 
to  bis  personal  standing  and  his  commendable  record  as 
county  judge  in  Woods  County.  He  held  that  office  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  only  two  of  his  decisions 
were  reversed  by  higher  courts.  As  county  judge  too  Mr. 
Bickel  was  a democrat  in  a county  that  is  normally  re- 
publican, and  it  was  his  popularity  associated  with  his 
services  as  county  judge  that  undoubtedly  enabled  him 
to  seek  with  success  the  higher  official  honors  which 
brought  him  to  the  State  Senate. 

W.  Milton  Bickel  was  born  in  McPherson  County,  Kan- 
sas, in  1877,  a son  of  H.  M.  and  Elizabeth  Bickel.  There 
is  an  interesting  bit  of  family  history  that  may  be  noted 
here.  Michael  Bickel,  the  paternal  grandfather,  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  lived  in  the  southern  states  before  the 
war,  practicing  his  profession  as  civil  engineer.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  became  a member  of  a Confederate 
regiment  formed  in  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  his 
son,  H.  M.  Bickel,  was  living  in  the  North,  having  been 
reared  in  Iowa,  joined  an  Iowa  regiment  for  service  in 
the  Union  army.  These  two  soldiers,  on  opposing  sides 
in  the  great  conflict,  fought  against  each  other  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  H.  M.  Bickel  afterwards  became  promi- 
nent in  McPherson  County,  Kansas,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing democrats  there  and  in  1884  was  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Seventh  Kansas  District,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  republican  nominee.  From  1884  to  1888,  during 
Cleveland’s  administration,  he  held  the  office  of  receiver 


of  the  United  States  Land  Ofiiee  at  Lamed,  Kansas,  and 
after  that  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He 
moved  to  Alva,  Oklahoma,  in  1893,  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  town. 

Senator  Bickel  received  most  of  his  education  in  Kan- 
sas, attending  the  public  schools  and  graduating  from 
the  high  school  at  Lamed,  and  after  completing  a course 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  a business  college  at 
Wichita  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  his  father’s  ofiiee, 
and  for  some  time  was  his  father’s  secretary.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Alva  in  1898.  Three  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  been  appointed 
journal  clerk  in  the  office  of  United  States  Judge  J. 
L.  McAtee,  a position  he  held  four  years,  until  his 
retirement  in  1899.  For  the  following  two  years  he  was 
deputy  county  treasurer  of  Woods  County.  In  1901  Sen- 
ator Bickel  engaged  in  the  banking  business  as  cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Ingersoll,  Oklahoma,  and  later  was  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Alva.  In  1910  he  was 
elected  county  judge  of  Woods  County,  and  in  1912  was 
re-elected  to  that  office.  Mr.  Bickel  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  was  married  in  1902  to  Eosa  B. 
France  of  Woods  County.  Their  two  children  are  named 
Marshall,  aged  twelve,  and  Beryl,  aged  five. 

As  a member  of  the  Fifth  Legislature  Senator  Bickel 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Senatorial  and 
.Tudicial  Apportionment,  and  a member  of  the  committees 
on  Legal  Advisory,  Constitution  and  Constitutional 
Amendments,  Judiciary,  Appropriations,  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, Banks  and  Banking  and  State  and  County 
Affairs.  As  part  of  his  legislative  record,  he  advocated 
a repeal  of  the  county  tax  assessor  law,  offering  instead 
a measure  providing  that  only  counties  expressly  so  vot- 
ing should  possess  that  office.  He  introduced  and  cham- 
I)ioned  a measure  amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  women  should  have  equal  suffrage  with  men  in 
case  that  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
only  women  voted,  a majority  of  all  women  otherwise 
qualified  should  declare  in  favor  of  such  amendment. 

Judge  W.  C.  Stevens  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
in  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  Oklahoma,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  in  the  western  section  of  the  state 
for  twenty  years  or  more.  His  home  was  in  Kingfisher 
County  until  the  opening  of  the  Southwestern  reserva- 
tions in  1901,  and  now  for  nearly  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  in  active  practice  at  Lawton.  He  has  the  distinction 
of  having  served  as  the  first  county  attorney  of 
Comanche  County,  from  August,  1901,  the  date  of  the 
opening,  until  January,  1903.  Governor  Jenkins 
appointed  him  to  that  office. 

Walter  C.  Stevens  was  born  at  Lewiston,  Maine, 
August  25,  1868.  His  father,  C.  P.  Stevens,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Benicia,  California, 
was  born  near  Lewiston,  Maine,  in  1844,  and  in  1861, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Union  army  and  saw 
four  years  of  active  service.  He  was  with  Company  E 
of  tlie  Fifth  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  chief 
incident  of  his  career  as  a soldier  came  in  the  battle  of 
Winchester,  when  he  was  thrice  wounded  in  one  day. 
He  was  struck  in  the  head,  on  the  leg,  and  his  left  arm 
was  broken.  All  his  service  was  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  and  still  only  a 
young  man  in  years,  he  lived  in  his  native  state  for  a 
time,  and  in  1869  became  a settler  on  a farm  in  Iowa, 
and  in  1871  moved  to  Beloit  in  Mitchell  County,  Kansas. 
After  farming  for  some  years  he  studied  law  and  was  a 
])ractieing  attorney  at  Beloit,  Kansas,  for  a number  of 
years.  In  1894  he  moved  out  to  Benicia,  California,  and 
is  still  engaged  in  practice  in  that  city.  He  is  a repub- 
lican in  politics  and  has  long  been  active  in  church  work 
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as  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  C.  P.  Stevens 
married  Celeste  Small,  who  was  born  at  Lewiston,  Maine, 
in  1851,  and  died  at  Benicia,  California,  in  1902.  Judge 
Stevens  is  the  first  of  their  two  children,  and  his  sister 
is  Sarah,  wife  of  Walter  Z.  Eankin,  a merchant  at 
Benicia,  California. 

Judge  Stevens  spent  his  early  youth  chiefiy  at  Beloit, 
Kansas,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  graduating 
from  high  school  with  the  class  of  1884.  In  1886  he  grad- 
uated LL.  B.  from  the  Kansas  State  University,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lawrence  on  June  3 of  that 
year.  Prom  his  admission  to  the  bar  until  1893  he  was 
in  practice  at  Beloit,  and  then  located  in  the  newly 
opened  Cherokee  strip  at  Hennessey  in  Kingfisher  County. 
He  served  as  city  attorney  of  Hennessey  four  years,  and 
for  two  years  was  judge  of  probate  of  Kingfisher  County. 
Prom  that  district  he  was  also  twice  elected  a member 
of  the  Territorial  House  of  Eepresentatives,  serving 
four  years,  during  the  sessions  of  1899-1900,  and  1901-02. 
During  his  first  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  a member  of  the  committee  on  elections 
and  others.  In  1901-02  he  was  honored  by  election  as 
speaker  of  the  house.  His  record  while  a member  of  the 
Legislature  is  one  of  importance.  He  amended  and 
prepared  the  codification  of  the  Oklahoma  Election  Laws 
of  1899,  and  they  remained  on  the  statute  books  with 
little  change  until  Oklahoma  came  into  the  Union.  Judge 
Stevens  was  also  author  of  the  Cushion  Monument  Bill, 
providing  a monument  at  Hennessey  in  Kingfisher 
County  in  honor  of  Eoy  Cashion,  who  was  the  first 
Oklahoma  volunteer  to  be  killed  in  the  Spanish- American 
war.  Eoy  Cashion  enlisted  from  Hennessey,  and  the 
monument  in  his  honor  stands  in  that  town. 

In  August,  1901,  Judge  Stevens  removed  to  Lawton, 
and  has  since  looked  after  a large  civil  and  criminal 
practice,  with  offices  in  the  Pirst  National  Bank  Build- 
ing. He  is  a member  of  the  county  and  state  bar  asso- 
ciations, and  has  always  been  an  active  republican. 
During  his  residence  in  Beloit,  Kansas,  he  served  two 
years  as  police  judge. 

Praternally  Judge  Stevens  is  a past  noble  grand  of 
the  Beloit  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  past  chief  patriarch  of  the  Encampment  of 
the  same  order;  and  is  a member  of  the  Lawton  Camp 
of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  of  the  lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  also 
belongs  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  September  11,  1889,  at  Beloit,  Hidge  Stevens  mar- 
ried Miss  Alice  E.  Casley.  Her  father,  the  late  Paul 
Casley,  was  for  many  years  in  the  United  States  mail 
service,  with  headquarters  at  Beloit.  Judge  Stevens’ 
only  daughter,  Laverne,  is  a graduate  of  the  Lawton 
High  School  and  the  Ziegfeld  College  of  Music  at 
Chicago,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Fred  G.  Prosper,  who 
has  a fine  dairy  fa,rm  five  miles  west  of  Lawton.  The 
Stevens  family  has  been  identified  with  New  England 
for  many  generations,  having  lived  originally  in  Massa- 
chusetts prior  to  the  Eevolutionary  war,  after  which 
they  removed  to  the  State  of  Maine. 

Charles  H.  Shaffer.  Now  serving  as  clerk  of  courts 
for  Muskogee  County,  Charles  H.  Shaffer  is  one  of  the 
deservedly  popular  men  of  Eastern  Oklahoma,  and  prior 
to  his  entry  into  official  affairs  was  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  the  railroad  service,  a work  that  brought  him  to 
old  Indian  Territory  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Shaffer  is  a Pennsylvania  man,  and  his  ancestry 
goes  back  to  early  colonial  days,  and  includes  soldiers  in 
several  wars  of  our  nation.  He  was  born  in  Center 
County,  Pennsylvania,  December  9,  1859,  a son  of  Adam 
P.  and  Payetta  (Heckman)  Shaffer.  Both  parents  were 


born  in  Pennsylvania  and  were  of  German  extraction. 
The  Shaffers  came  from  Germany  to  America  about  1660, 
locating  near  Eeading.  The  great-grandfather  of  Charles 
H.  Shaffer  was  Johannes  Shaffer,  who  fought  with  the 
colonial  troops  in  the  War  of  the  Eevolution.  His  son, 
Adam  Shaffer,  was  a prominent  farmer  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania, and  gave  his  son  Adam  P.  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education,  so  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  work  of 
teaching  and  subsequently  became  a lumber  merchant, 
but  died  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  leaving 
two  children,  of  whom  Charles  H.  is  now  the  only  sur- 
vivor. The  mother  subsequently  married  Eev.  William 
Lamey  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Charles  H.  Shaffer  after  the  death  of  his  father  re- 
mained with  his  paternal  grandfather,  who  had  a com- 
fortable home  and  a large  farm  and  was  a man  of  utmost 
kindness  in  his  relations  to  his  family.  Mr.  Shaffer 
received  the  advantages  of  a good  English  education, 
which  was  supplemented  by  a business  course  in  the 
Eastman’s  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the  home  farm  to  begin 
the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  and  after  reaching  Illinois 
became  identified  with  the  railway  service.  He  learned 
telegraphy,  and  for  twenty-six  years  was  constantly  in 
railroad  work,  most  of  the  time  as  station  agent.  His 
assignments  to  duty  were  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  in  September,  1891,  he  was 
sent  into  Indian  Territory.  His  first  station  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  at  Wagoner,  and  sub- 
sequently for  about  fifteen  years  he  was  at  old  Port 
Gibson.  While  there  he  became  identified  with  local 
affairs  as  assistant  cashier  of  a bank.  In  January,  1911, 
Mr.  Shaffer  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Muskogee  County 
courts,  and  after  four  years,  under  appointment  he  was 
regularly  elected  to  the  office  of  court  clerk  in  1914. 

Mr.  Shaffer  is  a democrat,  a Master  Mason,  and  is 
also  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  church  is  the  Presby- 
terian. By  his  marriage  in  1891  to  Miss  Mary  Kreiger 
he  has  one  daughter,  Edna. 

E.  Eogers  Kemp.  The  marvelously  productive  oil 
wells  of  Oklahoma  have  attracted  to  this  state  men  of 
ability  and  experience  who  have  received  their  training 
largely  in  the  oil  regions  of  the  East,  and  whose  activ- 
ities in  their  new  locality  have  done  much  to  add  to 
Oklahoma’s  growing  prestige.  In  this  class  may  be 
named  E.  Eogers  Kemp,  who  since  1904  has  carried  on 
extensive  operations  in  Tulsa,  where  he  is  now  president 
of  the  Toxaway  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  born  at  Oil  City,  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania,  February  14,  1872,  a son  of  Gipson  E.  and 
Elizabeth  W.  (Hough)  Kemp,  and  a member  of  a family 
that  traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the  Eevolutionary  war, 
in  which  several  of  its  members  participated  as  soldiers 
of  the  American  army.  Gipson  E.  Kemp  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1835,  and 'became  one  of  the  pioneer 
men  of  the  oil  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  being  connected 
with  this  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1884, 
when  he  was  but  forty-nine  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
successful  career,  and  was  widely  known  as  an  oil  de- 
veloper and  broker,  and  as  a member  of  the  Oil  City  Oil 
Exchange.  Politically  he  was  a democrat,  but  his  ex- 
tensive business  interests  left  him  but  little  time  to 
participate  in  public  matters.  Mrs.  Kemp,  who  survives 
her  husband,  has  been  the  mother  of  three  children : Ada, 
Anna  and  E.  Eogers. 

E.  Eogers  Kemp  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Oil  City,  which  he  attended  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  at  that  time  began  to  receive  his  primary  business 
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experience  iu  the  office  of  a Pittsburg  fire  insurance 
agency.  After  one  year  thus  engaged  he  became  iden- 
tified with  the  oil  producing  business,  securing  a position 
iu  the  oflice  of  E.  H.  Jennings  & Brothers,  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  rose  steadily  in  their  employ  until  he  had 
attained  the  position  of  head  bookkeeper.  In  1900  he 
became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Tube 
Company,  of  Pittsburg,  but  after  two  years  he  again 
became  interested  with  the  firm  of  E.  H.  Jennings  & 
Brothers  in  the  production  of  oil  and  came  to  Oklahoma 
for  them,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Tulsa  in  1904,  and 
since  that  time  has  continued  his  activities  here,  his 
ju-esent  office  being  located  at  No.  211  South  Boston 
Avenue.  He  has  varied  and  extensive  interests,  and  in 
addition  to  being  president  of  the  Toxaway  Oil  Company, 
is  a director  in  the  Central  National  Bank  of  Tulsa. 
Hr.  Kemp  is  a member  of  Delta  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M. ; 
Tulsa  Chapter,  E.  A.  M. ; Tulsa  Commandery,  K.  T.,  and 
Akdar  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  local  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  to  the  local  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Eevolution.  Also  takes  great  interest  in  edu- 
cational work,  being  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Henry  Kendall  College  located  at  Tulsa.  He  do- 
nated Laura  Jennings  Kemp  Lodge,  dormitory  for  girls, 
to  this  institution,  which  is  the  leading  Presbyterian 
college  of  the  Southwest.  Politically  he  is  a republican, 
but  has  had  no  aspirations  of  a public  nature,  and  his 
only  connection  with  civic  affairs  is  as  a supporter  of 
•movements  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  his  adopted 
community. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  married  April  9,  1908,  to  Miss  Laura 
Jennings,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  she  died 
in  1913,  the  mother  of  one  son,  Evan  Jennings.  On 
February  6,  1915,  Mr.  Kemp  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Maude  Painter,  of  Tulsa.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemp  are  popular  in  social  circles  of  the  city,  and  have 
numerous  friends.  They  are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church. 

J.  B.  O’Bryan.  Although  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  Federal  Union  the  liberal  and 
learned  professions  have  found  a congenial  home  here, 
the  bench  and  bar  in  particular  having  many  members 
wliose  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  forensic  ability 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  their  legal  brethren 
in  other  states.  Among  the  able  lawyers  of  Johnston 
County  is  J.  B.  O’Bryan,  of  Tishomingo,  who  was  born 
in  McLennan  County,  Texas,  in  1869.  His  parents  were 
Irwin  T.  and  Mattie  F.  (Chandler)  O’Bryan.  The  father, 
a native  of  North  Carolina,  went  to  Texas  in  1846  and 
was  there  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  Texas  Cav- 
alry, which  took  part  in  thei  Mexican  war.  He  was  a 
graduate  in  medicine  from  Tulane  University  at  New 
Orleans  and  practiced  his  profession  for  thirty-five  years 
in  Texas.  Mr.  O ’Bryan ’s  paternal  grandfather,  who 
died  in  1825,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
North  Carolina.  On  the  maternal  side  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  a grandson  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Chandler, 
who  was  a pioneer  of  Texas  and  one  of  the  best  known 
Baptist  ministers  of  that  state.  Two  of  the  latter ’s 
brothers,  Capt.  Joel  W.  Chandler  and  Lieut.  Harrison  H. 
Chandler,  participated  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  under 
Gen.  Sam  Houston. 

J.  B.  0 ’Bryan  acquired  the  elements  of  knowledge  in 
the  public  schools  of  Texas,  and  was  subsequently  a pupil 
at  Baylor  University  at  Waco,  that  state.  In  1886  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  after  which  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Clark  at  Waco.  Here  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar  in  1895,  but  in  1899  he  moved  to  Tishomingo, 


where  he  entered  into  a law  partnership  with  William  H. 
Murray,  an  intermarried  citizen,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Murray  attending  to 
those  cases  coming  to  the  firm  which  were  to  be  tried  in 
the  Chickasaw  tribal  and  Federal  courts  and  Mr.  O’Bryan 
to  those  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Federal  courts. 
The  firm  built  up  a wide  practice  over  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  and  North  Texas,  the  association  of  the  two  part- 
ners being  severed  only  when  Mr.  Murray,  in  1906, 
became  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  of 
whicli  he  was  also  president.  Subsequent  to  this  Mr. 
Murray  advanced  to  other  honors,  being  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  State  Legislature, 
a candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  governor 
and  a member  of  Congress,  which  last  mentioned  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  For  some  time  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  between  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  0 ’Bryan 
the  latter  was  associated  with  George  W.  Burris,  a pioneer 
lawyer  of  this  section,  but  is  now  practicing  alone.  He 
is  a member  of  the  county  and  state  bar  associations,  of 
the  Tishomingo  Commercial  Club  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Good  Roads  Club  and 
has  taken  an  active  and  useful  j^art  in  the  development 
of  this  town  and  county.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics 
and  several  times  has  served  as  special  judge.  An  inter- 
esting feature  in  his  early  career  is  that  Judge  George 
W.  Clark,  of  Waco,  Texas,  with  whom  he  studied  law, 
was  an  opponent  of  James  Hogg  in  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular campaigns  for  the  governorship  that  was  ever 
waged  in  Texas.  While  he  never  participated  actively 
in  the  events  relating  to  the  Indian  history  of  Johnston 
County,  Mr.  O’Bryan,  during  his  residence  here  of  six- 
teen years,  has  been  an  interested  spectator  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  tribal  era  to  the  beginning  of  the  progress 
of  this  region  under  state  government. 

Mr.  O’Bryan  was  married  in  1889  at  Hubbard  City, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Lessie  McLain,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
leading  cattlemen  of  that  section.  They  have  seven  chil- 
dren, namely:  Henry,  manager  of  the  plant  of  the 

Southwestern  Lumber  Company,  at  Wapanucka;  J.  B., 
Jr.,  w'ho  is  engaged  in  businessi  at  Girard,  Texas;  and 
Bessie  .1.,  Kate,  Gladys,  William  M.  and  Thomas,  who 
are  residing  at  home  with  their  parents. 

J.  Elmer  Thom-vs.  The  representative  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Senatorial  District,  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate, 
J.  Elmer  Thomas,  is  a lawyer  and  constructive  statesman 
of  eminent  ability,  a methodical  thinker  and  practical 
worker,  a thorough  master  of  parliamentary  law  and  a 
leader  in  advanced  thought  relating  to  municipal  and 
state  government.  Senator  Thomas  ’ achievements  have 
been  earned  by  his  own  efforts  and  energies,  and  his 
struggles  to  get  an  education  and  a foothold  in  the  pro- 
fessional world  consist  largely  of  alternate  years  of 
work  and  study.  With  a common  school  education  he 
entered  the  Central  Normal  College,  at  Danville,  Indiana, 
in  1893,  with  financial  resources  that  enabled  him  to 
remain  there  but  one  year.  During  the  next  three  years 
he  alternated  teaching  with  going  to  school  and  in  1897 
eom])leted  the  course  in  the  Central  Normal  College,  fol- 
lowing which  he  taught  public  schools  and  for  one  year 
was  principal  of  a township  school,  and  later  entered 
De  Pauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1900,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1900  Senator  Thomas  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Oklahoma  City,  having  taken  a law  course  in  the  Central 
Normal  College,  pursued  law  studies  privately  while  at- 
tending De  Pauw  University  and  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Greencastle  in  1897,  and  his  college  diploma  and 
admission  credentials  in  Indiana  admitted  him  to  the 
Oklahoma  bar.  He  had  chosen  the  normal  school  educa- 
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tioii  first  in  preference  to  the  high  school  and  college 
ourse  because,  being  in  moderate  circumstances  and  hav- 
ing to  make  his  own  way,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  make 
rapid  advancement,  and  this  idea  has  been  the  basis  of 
his  consistent  advocacy  of  numerous  institutions  of 
learning  in  Oklahoma,  an  idea  for  the  best  advancement 
|of  poor  boys  and  girls.  A second  factor  in  his  educa- 
tional career  was  the  winning,  in  1895,  of  a scholarship 
in  an  oratorical  contest,  and  this  paid  his  tuition  and 
of  [half  of  the  expenses  of  a year  in  college.  In  1901  Sen- 
ator Thomas  went  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  and  there  con- 
linued  the  practice  of  law,  for  a time  being  junior  part- 
[ner  in  the  firm  of  Smith  & Thomas. 

In  1896  Senator  Thomas  had  his  first  experience  in 
Ipolities  when,  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  Club  of 
is  college,  he  toured  a part  of  Indiana  as  a speaker  for 
[William  Jennings  Bryan.  He  took  an  active  part  also 
the  democratic  campaign  in  Indiana  in  1900,  and  that 
[year  had  resolved  to  enter  the  Columbian  Law  School  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  had  his  books 
packed  for  departure  when  he  concluded  to  come  to  Okla- 
homa instead.  At  Lawton,  Senator  Thomas  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  democratic  club,  in  1901, 
but  his  interest  in  politics  remained  nominal  until  in 
1907  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Senate  in  the  First 
State  Legislature,  a position  which  he  has  occupied  un- 
interruptedly ever  since.  During  the  First  Legislature 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Committee,  a 
chairmanship  which  he  retained  in  the  Second  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  third  session  he  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Legislatures 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He 
is  the  author  of  practically  all  acts  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  state  school  lands  and  the  income  received 
from  them.  In  the  Third  Legislature  he  sought  to  create 
the  office  of  state  tax  commissioner,  who  should  be  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  but  this  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  but  in  the  Fifth  Legislature 
a similar  idea  was  embodied  in  the  message  of  the  gov- 
ernor. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
he  made  an  intimate  study  of  the  financial  features  of 
state  government  and  developed  his  well-known  plan  for 
a commission  form  of  government  for  the  state,  a plan 
somewhat  like  that  advocated  by  Governor  Williams  in 
his  first  message.  His  ideas  on  a different  basic  form 
of  state  government  are  advanced  and  held  in  high  esteem 
by  leading  men  of  Oklahoma.  In  the  Fourth  Legislature, 
Senator  Thomas  took  a leading  part  in  state  capitol  legis- 
lation and  was  a member  of  the  committee  that  ended 
the  historic  fight  for  the  capitol  site  and  brought  about 
the  selection  of  the  site  on  which  the  building  was 
erected.  In  the  Fifth  Legislature  he  was  the  author  of 
commendatory  legislation  that  settled  differences  between 
opposing  parties  in  regard  to  the  Capitol  Commission  and 
their  duties  and  the  manner  of  spending  the  capitol 
money. 

To  Senator  Thomas  is  due  practically  all  of  the  credit 
for  the  beginning  of  construction  of  Government  irriga- 
tion projects  in  Oklahoma.  As  a representative  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lawton,  he  made  several  trips 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  convinced  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  irrigation  was  needed  in  Oklahoma,  caused 
the  Eeclamation  Service  to  send  an  inspector  to  this  state 
for  investigation  that  resulted  favorably  to  the  project, 
and  finally  aided  in  the  passage  through  Congress  of  a 
bill  setting  aside  600  acres  of  Indian  school  land  near 
Lawton  as  the  basis  for  operations  and  making  avail- 
able what  may  be  necessary  of  the  irrigation  fund  to 
the  credit  of  the  state  held  by  the  Government.  The 
state  has  some  millions  of  dollars  to  its  credit  for  recla- 
mation work,  and  the  Lawton  project  is  doubtless  the 
beginning  of  extended  irrigation  projects  in  Oklahoma. 


Senator  Thomas  has  completed  a statute  regarding  the 
construction  of  roads  and  highways  which  is  conceded 
to  be  a solution  to  the  many  complex  legal  and  practical 
problems  that  have  confronted  the  state  since  the  begin- 
ning of  state  government.  With  H.  A.  Lloyd,  a banker 
of  Lawton,  Senator  Thomas  established  Medicine  Park, 
one  of  the  leading  pleasure  and  health  resorts  of  the 
state  and  the  Southwest,  located  in  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains, near  Lawton  and  Fort  Sill,  and  he  was  also  a prime 
mover  in  the  construction  of  an  interurban  railroad 
between  those  two  points. 

On  September  24,  1902,  Senator  Thomas  was  married 
to  Miss  Edith  Smith,  daughter  of  Judge  Wilford  M. 
Smith,  who,  as  a lawyer  in  South  Dakota,  was  a member 
of  the  First  Senate  of  that  state.  One  son  has  been  born 
to  this  union;  Wilford,  aged  ten  years,  who  was  a page 
in  the  House  of  B'epresentatives  during  the  Fifth  Legis- 
lature. Senator  Thomas  is  a member  of  Lawton  Lodge 
No.  1056,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of 
the  Masons,  and  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  college  frater- 
nity. He  belongs  also  to  the  Lawton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Medicine  .Park  Club,  and  is  treasurer 
and  secretary  of  the  Medicine  Park  Company  and  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 

Egbert  J.  Eay.  Judge  Eay  of  Lawton,  now  presiding 
over  the  County  Court,  is  an  Oklahoma  eighty-niner.  He 
has  been  identified  with  all  the  more  important  openings 
in  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  resided  successively  in  the 
original  Oklahoma  at  Oklahoma  City,  then  at  Woodward, 
and  finally  became  a pioneer  and  prominent  settler  at 
Lawton  with  the  opening  of  that  reservation.  His  career 
as  a lawyer  covers  a quarter  of  a century  and  with  a 
successful  practice  he  has  long  been  a power  in  demo- 
cratic polities,  and  is  well  known  by  all  the  prominent 
men  in  public  life  in  the  state. 

Eobert  J.  Eay  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Tennes- 
see, December  7,  1864,  and  the  Eay  family  originally 
lived  in  North  Carolina.  His  father,  John  C.  Eay,  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1827  and  died  in  1895  at  Flatcreek, 
Tennessee,  wliere  he  lived  for  many  years,  combining  the 
business  of  millwright  and  miller  with  that  of  farming. 
The  old  mill  which  he  opened  and  operated  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  its  machinery  is  occasionally  turned  even  at  the 
present  time  for  the  grinding  of  grist.  The  maiden 
name  of  the  mother  was  Elsie  Jane  Eeagor,  who  wa,s 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1833,  and  is  still  living  on  the  old 
farm  at  Plat  Creek.  There  was  a large  family  of 
children,  mentioned  briefly  as  follows:  David  G.,  who 

was  a newspaper  man  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
in  Texas;  Dr.  H.  P.,  who  graduated  from  the  Franklin 
Osteopathic  Institute  in  Kentucky  and  is  now  in  practice 
at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  Albert,  a mechanic  at 
Birmingham,  Alabama;  Alvin,  a twin  brother  of  Albert, 
who  was  drowned  in  Texas  at  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
Judge  Eobert  J. ; Watt  F.,  lives  at  Plat  Creek  and  is  a 
stock  trader;  Mary,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five; 
Kittie,  who  married  Pin  Gowan,  and  they  live  on  their 
farm  near  the  old  homestead;  John  B.,  who  lives  on  the 
old  home  place  where  the  family  has  lived  for  over  fifty 
years;  and  Myrtle,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

Judge  Eay  grew  up  in  Bedford  County  and  his  early 
recollections  center  about  the  old  farm  and  the  mill  at 
Flatcreek.  He  attended  the  common  schools  until 
seventeen  years  of  age  and  then  run  away  from  home, 
eventually  finding  work  in  a sawmill  in  Arkansas.  Prom 
work  as  a common  laborer  he  qualified  and  taught  school, 
and  studied  law  at  every  possible  opportunity.  He 
taught  in  Arkansas  and  for  one 'year  in  old  Indian  Terri- 
tory, having  come  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
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ill  1888.  Ill  tlie  fall  of  1889  Judge  Bay  came  to  Okla- 
homa City,  a few  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
territory,  and  was  a participant  in  the  eventful  life  of 
the  capital  city  almost  from  the  beginning.  On  June  10, 
1890,  the  day  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  Territory 
was  organized,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  forth- 
with took  up  the  active  work  of  his  profession.  Judge 
Bay  practiced  at  Oklahoma  City  two  years,  and  served 
as  city  attorney  in  1891-92.  In  1892  he  removed  to 
Cheyenne  in  Boger  Mills  County,  and  in  September, 
189;>,  went  into  the  Cherokee  Strip,  locating  at  Wood- 
ward until  1901. 

Judge  Bay  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
only  democrat  elected  to  the  Territorial  Senate  in  1894. 
He  was  sent  up  from  Woodward,  and  gave  some  efficient 
service  during  1895-96.  President  Cleveland  appointed 
him  register  of  the  Woodward  Land  Office,  and  he  held 
that  position  from  1895  to  1897. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  reserva- 
tions in  1901  Judge  Bay  moved  to  Lawton,  and  as  a 
lauyer  has  since  enjoyed  a large  general,  civil  and 
criminal  practice.  He  was  elected  county  judge  Novem- 
ber 3,  1914,  for  a term  of  two  years  beginning  January 
1,  1915.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  school  board  at 
Lawton.  He  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  democratic 
party,  and  he  attended  every  democratic  state  convention 
in  territorial  days.  He  has  hosts  of  friends  all  over 
Oklahoma  and  his  name  among  them  all  is  plain  “Bob.” 

On  January  20,  1895,  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  Judge  Bay 
married  Miss  Olive  B.  Smith,  daughter  of  B.  B.  and 
Susan  Smith,  of  Woodward,  Oklahoma.  Her  father  died 
December  25,  1913,  having  been  an  attorney  at  Wood- 
ward. Judge  Bay  and  wife  have  one  son,  Kenneth,  now 
a student  in  the  Cameron  District  Agricultural  School 
at  Lawton. 

Clinton  Moore.  Coming  to  Indian  Territory  in  1904, 
it  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Moore  to  achieve  large  success 
and  much  influence  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  oil  industry  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  he  is  known  and  honored  as  a loyal  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  He  has  extensive  interests  in  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
he  has  been  a prominent  figure  in  this  line  of  enterprise 
for  many  years,  his  association  with  the  oil  industry 
having  been  initiated,  in  Pennsylvania,  within  about  a 
year  after  the  termination  of  his  valiant  service  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war.  It  will  thus  be 
readily  understood  that,  within  a period  of  virtually 
half  a century,  he  has  gained  authoritative  knowledge  of 
all  details  of  the  business  and  that  Oklahoma  has  been 
favored  in  gaining  his  personal  and  capitalistic  inter- 
position in  the  developing  and  exploiting  of  its  fine  nat- 
ural resources. 

On  a farm  near  the  City  of  Boehester,  Monroe  County, 
New  York,  Clinton  Moore  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1848,  and  he  is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Jane 
(Doremus)  Moore,  the  former  a native  of  Yates  County 
and  the  latter  of  Seneca  County,  that  state.  In  his  early 
life  the  father  was  a successful  and  popular  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  the  old  Empire  State,  but  the  major  part 
of  his  active  career  was  one  of  close  and  successful  iden- 
tification with  the  fundamental  industries  of  agriculture 
and  stock-growing,  of  which  he  was  long  a representative 
in  Monroe  County,  New  York.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1800  and  was  about  eighty- three  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  City  of  Boehes- 
ter,  his  wife  having  died  in  Venango  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1868,  when  sixty  years  of  age.  Linus  Moore 
was  a citizen  of  prominence  and  influence  in  his  com- 
munity and  served  many  years  as  justice  of  the  peace  in 


Monroe  County.  His  father,  Boger  Moore,  was  a valiant 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  in  which  he  served 
as  captain  of  a company  in  the  command  of  Gen.  Ethan 
Allen.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Ticonderoga.  He  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedicated  was 
the  ninth  in  order  of  birth  in  a family  of  five  sons  and 
five  daughters,  and  he  has  three  brothers  and  two  sisters 
still  living. 

Clinton  Moore  was  reared  to  the  age  of  twelve  years 
on  the  homestead  farm  and  the  following  three  years 
were  passed  in  the  City  of  Boehester,  his  education  in 
the  meanwhile  having  been  that  acquired  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  locality  and  period.  On  August  1, 
1863,  about  six  months  prior  to  his  sixteenth  birthday 
anniversary,  Mr.  Moore  gave  distinctive  assurance  of  his 
jmuthful  patriotism  by  tendering  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  He  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-second  Nevv 
York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  and  was  with  General  Grant’s 
command  in  the  Wilderness  campaign,  taking  part  in. 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  and  in  Wilson’s  raid  from 
City  Point  to  Washington.  Thereafter  his  gallant  regi- 
ment served  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1864.  On  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  he  was  shot  from  his  horse  in  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  Moseby’s  guerrillas,  near  Front 
Boyal,  and  after  being  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Win- 
chester he  was  transferred  to  a hospital  at  Frederick 
City,  Maryland.  He  recuperated  and  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, with  which  he  was  assigned  to  provost  duty  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
mustered  out  August  1,  1865,  and  duly  received  his  honor- 
able discharge,  after  having  made  a record  that  shall 
ever  reflect  honor  upon  his  name  and  memory — a faith- 
ful and  valiant  soldier  who  aided  in  the  preservation  of 
national  integrity. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Moore  took  a course 
of  study  in  the  Bryant  & Stratton  Business  College  at 
Boehester,  New  York,  and  in  the  winter  of  1865  he  went 
to  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  Titusville  in  the  spring  of  1866  and  being 
thereafter  closely  concerned  with  oil  production  in  that 
state  for  many  years.  Thereafter  he  followed  the  devel- 
opments along  the  same  important  line  of  industry  in 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and  finally  he  came  to  Indian 
Territory  in  1904,  after  which  year  he  maintained  his 
residence  at  Bartlesville  until  March  1,  1916,  when  he 
came  to  Tulsa.  He  has  built  a beautiful  home  in 
Tulsa,  at  1701  South  Denver  Street.  He  now  has  exten- 
sive oil  interests  in  Oklahoma  and  has  been  an  influen- 
tial figure  in  the  development  of  the  great  oil  and  gas 
interests  of  this  vigorous  young  commonwealth.  Mr. 
Moore  is  a man  of  large  capitalistic  investments  in  the 
state  of  his  adoption  and  is  a director  of  the  Union 
National  Bank  of  Bartlesville,  in  the  organization  of 
which  he  was  concerned.  His  interest  in  public  affairs 
has  been  of  loyal  and  vital  order  during  the  period  of 
his  residence  in  Oklahoma,  and  he  has  served  as  repre- 
sentative of  Washington  County  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  State  Legislature.  During  his  entire  mature  life 
he  has  not  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  republican 
jiarty,  and  he  is  prominently  affiliated  with  the  time- 
lionored  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  has  received  the 
thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Bite,  besides  being  affiliated  also  with  the  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He 
was  identified  with  the  laying  and  dedication  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Masonic  Building  in  the  City  of 
Guthrie,  and  his  name  appears  with  others  on  this  stone. 
He  is  a member  of  the  vestry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Bartlesville,  though  not  a communicant  of  the 
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church,  his  wife,  however,  having  held  the  latter  rela- 
tionship. He  has  never  abated  his  deep  interest  in  his 
old  comrades  of  the  Civil  war  and  manifests  this  through 
his  active  affiliation  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Ee[)ublic. 

At  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1875, 
> was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Moore  to  Miss 
I Sarah  Keenan,  of  Meadville,  that  state,  and  she  died  at 
Coleville,  McKean  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1889.  Of 
this  union  were  born  six  children:  Mrs.  Pearl  Gorham, 

' who  now  makes  her  home  with  her  father;  Mabel,  who 
. died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  Frank  L.,  who  resides 
at  Tulsa,  this  state;  Harrold  C.,  who  is  cash'er  of  the 
; Union  National  Bank  of  Bartlesville;  Edith,  who  is  the 
ti  wife  of  Clyde  Fowler,  of  Bartlesville;  and  Hazel,  who 
fl  remains  at  the  paternal  home. 

Lee  Daniel.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Lee  Daniel 
I has  already  achieved  the  honors  of  position  and  a prom- 
•i  ising  leiaitation  in  the  Oklahoma  bar.  Mr.  Daniel  soon 
j after  finishing  his  university  career  came  to  Oklahoma, 

I and  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  actively  identified 
with  the  bar  at  Tidsa.  His  offices  are  in  the  Palace 
Building  of  that  city. 

Lee  Daniel  was  born  in  Ackerman,  Mississippi,  May 
5,  1890,  a son  of  William  John  and  Mollie  V.  (Whis- 
nant)  Daniel.  Both  parents  were  born  in  Choctaw 
County,  Mississipfii.  His  father  was  born  in  1862  and 
died  in  1912,  at  the  age  of  fit  ty -two  while  Mr.  Daniel  was 
a child  when  his  mother  died.  He  is  the  older  of  two 
living  children,  one  being  deceased.  William  J.  Daniel 
was  also  a lawyer,  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  was  en- 
gaged in  general  practice  at  Ackerman,  Mississippi. 
He  was  a Mason,  Odd  Fellow  and  Knight  of  Pythias, 
and  in  politics  a democrat. 

Mr.  Lee  Daniel  was  also  given  the  equipment  of  a 
liberal  education  preparatory  to  his  professional  career. 
He  attended  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Virginia,  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  finished  his 
law  coui'se  in  the  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1911. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  all  the  courts  of 
Mississippi,  and  in  July,  1911,  came  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  was  admitted  by  examination  to  the  Oklahoma 
court.  In  December  1912,  Mr.  Daniel  set  up  in  active 
practice  associated  with  E.  W.  Kellough.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  in  1912,  he  was  elected  a justice  of  the 
peace  and  took  up  the  official  routine  on  January  1,  1913. 

Mr.  Daniel  while  in  college  and  universitv  belonged  to 
the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  and  the  Tau  Nu  Epsilon  Greek 
Letter  Society,  and  in  Masonry  is  a member  of  Tulsa 
Lodge  No.  171,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  McAlester  Consistory 
of  the  thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Eite,  and  of  Akdar 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Tulsa.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  0.  E.,  of  the 
Tulsa  Country  Club,  and  is  president  of  the  Tulsa  Pan- 
hellenic  Club.  In  politics  he  acts  with  the  democratic 
party. 

C.  A.  Hicks,  M.  D.  Where  many  years  ago  the  medi- 
cine man  of  the  Indians  brought  the  sick  of  the  tribe  to 
be  treated  at  the  springs  of  mineral  waters  at  Bromide 
are  today  gathered  a few  modern  physicians  of  the  white 
race,  a product  of  the  universities,  possessing  ability  and 
training,  and  with  all  the  traditions  and  ^experience  of 
centuries  of  medical  practice  at  their  command.  Con- 
necting these  two  periods  that  are  thus  exemplified  at 
Bromide  are  many  romances  and  traditions  and  legends, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the  methods 
<of  practice  by  the  old  Indian  physicians  are  not  alto- 
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gether  without  value  to  the  profession  of  the  present 
time.  Taking  the  place  of  the  red  men  who  once  gath- 
ered around  the  springs  at  Bromide  are  white  people 
congregating  in  increasing  numbers,  and  naturally  white 
physicians  have  almost  altogether  superseded  the  Imlian 
practitioners  of  the  old  time.  One  of  the  able  young 
men  now  practicing  as  physicians  and  surgeons  at  Bro- 
mide is  Doctor  Hicks.  He  is  a native  of  Mississippi, 
and  a type  of  the  young  men  of  the  South  who  are  accom- 
plishing things  worth  while  in  the  development  of  the 
new  state. 

Born  at  Belief ontaine,  Mississippi,  in  1886,  he  is  a son 
of  James  Henry  and  Lucy  J.  (McCain)  Hicks.  His 
father,  who  now  liies  at  Gerty,  Oklahoma,  whither  he 
brought  his  family  in  1907,  the  year  of  statehood,  is 
engaged  in  business  there.  He  is  a type  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  parent  who  gives  practically  his  entire  life 
that  his  children  may  have  the  best  of  opportunities  and 
the  foundation  required  lor  taking  advantage  of  them. 
Doctor  Hicks’  grandlather  was  a wealthy  farmer  and 
Baptist  minister  in  Mississippi,  a native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  descended  from  some  of  the  heroes  of  the 
American  Eevolution.  The  Hicks  family  originated  in 
England  and  three  brothers  came  to  this  country  before 
the  Revolution,  one  of  them  locating  in  New  York, 
another  in  South  Carolina  and  another  in  Mississippi. 

The  early  education  of  Doctor  Hicks  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Mississippi  and  in  the  high  school 
at  Bellefontaine.  On  leaving  school  he  accepted  employ- 
ment in  a drug  store  and  this  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  beginning  the  study  of  medicine.  In  1913  he 
was  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  Memphis  Hospital  Medical 
College  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  in  the  same  year 
took  up  practice  at  Gerty,  Oklahoma.  After  one  year 
there  he  removed  to  Bromide,  where  he  is  now  making  a 
success  at  his  professional  work.  He  is  surgeon  at  Bro- 
mide for  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  & Gulf  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Bromide  Crushed  Stone  Company,  and 
the-  Bromide  Oolitic  Stone  Company.  He  is  also 
active  in  the  Bromide  Commercial  Club,  is  a member 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  affiliations  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Wooilmen  of  the 
World  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Profes- 
sionally he  has  membership  in  the  county  and  state  med- 
ical societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

A sister  and  three  brothers  of  Doctor  Hicks  are: 
H.  A.  Hicks,  a graduate  of  the  Universitv  of  Mississippi 
and  now  a practicing  attorney  at  Gerty;  Dr.  F.  B.  Hicks, 
a physician  and  surgeon  at  Wetumka,  Oklahoma;  Edward 
Hicks,  living  at  home  with  his  parents;  and  Miss  Elma, 
also  at  home. 

Jack  E.  Lemon.  As  the  author  of  two  important 
constitutional  amendments  that  were  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Oklahoma  as  a result  of  his 
effective  labors  during  one  term  of  service  in  the  State 
Legislature,  Mr.  Lemon  has  gained  a prominent  place 
among  the  representative  legislators  and  law-makers  of 
this  commonwealth.  His  other  efforts  of  constructive 
and  leveling  order  in  connection  with  the  providing  con- 
sistent and  effective  formulation  and  interpretation  of 
the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  new  commonwealth 
constitute  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
and  he  has  stood  exponent  of  the  highest  type  of  civic 
loyalty,  as  well  as  sponsor  for  progressive  policies  in 
governmental,  educational  and  industrial  affairs.  Mr. 
Lemon  is  a pioneer  who  settled  in  the  historic  Cherokee 
Strip  of  Oklahoma  at  the  time  when  it  was  thrown  open 
tt)  settlement,  and  he  has  since  continued  his  residence  in 
what  is  now  Grant  County,  his  home  being  at  Nash,  in 
which  village  he  is  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business. 

Jack  E.  Lemon  was  born  in  Crittenden  County,  Ken- 
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tiieky,  in  the  yenr  1870,  nml  is  a son  of  William  Blunt 
Lemon  ami  Fannie  (Word)  Lemon,  his  paternal  grand- 
father, who  was  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  of  Scotch 
descent,  having  been  numbered  among  the  j)ioneers  of 
Crittenden  County.  Kentncky,  and  the  maternal  ancestors 
having  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  colonial  era,  tiie  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Lemon  having  been  a prosjierous 
j)lanler  ;uid  slaveholder  in  the  Old  Dominion  State  prior 
to  the  Civil  war  and  having  thereafter  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Lemon  has  four  nrothers-  and  one  sister: 
llobert  F.  is  .a  merchant  at  Shady  Grove,  Kentucky; 
Edward  I.,  is  engaged  in  farming  near  Philliirsburg,  Kan- 
sas, and  Gustavus  E.  is  a prosperous  farmer  of  Grant 
County,  Oklahoma;  Eobert  A.  is  associated  with  his 
brother.  Jack  E.,  of  this  review,  in  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness at  Nash;  and  Mrs.  Daisy  Coldiron  resides  at  Eed 
Eock,  Oklahoma,  whore  her  husband  is  a rei^resentative 
jdiysician  and  surgeon. 

The  rudimentary  education  of  Jack  E.  Lemon  was 
obtained  in  primitive  mountain  schools  in  Kentucky,  anil 
his  entire  jteriod  of  attendance  did  not  cover  more  than 
twelve  months.  With  alert  mentality  and  early  developed 
ambition,  he  did  not  permit  this  handicap  to  dismay  him, 
but  pursued  his  studies  at  home,  where  often  he  lay  at 
night  before  an  open  fireidace  blazing  with  pine  knots 
and,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  made,  through  sheer  force  of 
will,  a definite  advancement  in  scholastic  lore.  The  re- 
■sult  of  this  earnest  application  under  unfavorable  condi- 
tions was  that  he  eventually  proved  himself  eligible  for 
pedagogic  honors.  He  was  granted  a teacher’s  certificate, 
and  for  ten  years  thereafter  was  a successful  and  popular 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  his  adopted  state.  A natural 
student,  he  has  widened  constantly  his  scope  of  knowl- 
edge, and  is  today  a man  of  excellent  intellectual  attain- 
ments. M'hile  teaching  he  read  extensively  and  with 
marked  discrimination,  becoming  specially  interested  in 
the  works  of  Henry  George  and  Adam  Smith. 

In  1893  Mr.  Lemon  came  to  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  became  a member  of  that  remarkably  large 
band  of  men  and  women  who  “made  the  run”  into  the 
Cherokee  Strip  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  homesteads. 
He  entered  claim  to  a tract  of  160  acres  in  Grant  County, 
and  on  this  homestead  he  remained  fifteen  years,  applying 
himself  vigorously  and  effectively  to  its  reclamation  and 
improvement  and  in  the  meanwhile  having  taught  in  the 
pioneer  schools  of  that  section  of  the  territory  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  his  pedagogic  labors  having  been 
performed  principally  during  the  winter  months,  when 
he  was  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  farm  man- 
agement to  a large  extent.  He  still  owns  a valuable 
landed  estate  in  Grant  County  and  upon  leaving  his 
homestead  he  removed  to  the  Village  of  Nash,  where  he 
has  since  been  associated  with  his  brother,  Eobert  A.,  in 
the  real-estate  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Lemon 
Brothers.  The  firm  controls  a large  and  important  busi- 
ness aud  its  ojiei-ations  have  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  civic  and  industrial  development  and  prosperity  of 
Grant  and  adjoining  counties. 

Undeviating  from  the  course  of  close  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  the  democratic  party,  Mr.  Lemon  has  been  one 
of  its  prominent  and  influential  representatives  in  Grant 
County.  In  1912  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Fourth 
Legislature  of  the  state,  and  in  the  same  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  author  of  several  measures  which  resulted 
in  important  legislative  reforms.  He  was  a member  of 
the  committee  on  education  and  of  the  sub-committee  that 
had  charge  of  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the  gen- 
eral code.  He  was  associated  with  Eepresentative  Wood- 
ward as  joint  author  of  a resolution  setting  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  consolidated  schools  the  money  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  section  33  of  the  state  school  lands. 


This  measure,  ably  championed  by  him,  came  to  enact- 
ment and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  the  state  has  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  rural  schools. 

Eepresentative  Lemon  was  the  author  of  a resolution 
that  provided  for  submission  to  the  people  a constitu- 
tional amendment  decreasing  the  number  of  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  from  eleven  to  five  and 
authorizing  the  governor  to  apj)oint  the  members  of  the 
board.  This  measure  was  carried  as  a constitutional 
amendment  in  the  po]mlar  election  of  1913,  and  has  had 
important  bearing  in  the  furtherance  of  the  industries  of 
agriculture  and  stock-growing  in  the  state.  The  high 
estimate  i)laced  upon  the  services  of  Mr.  Lemon  in  the 
Fourth  Legislature  was  indicated  by  his  re-election,  in 
the  fall  of  1914,  to  the  Fifth  Legislature,  in  which  he 
continued  his  loyal  and  well  directed  efforts  for  wise 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  general.  He 
was  made  chairman  in  the  Fifth  Legislature  of  the  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  highway.s,  and  during  the  session  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  measures  per- 
taining to  the  very  important  work  of  this  committee. 
He  was  the  author  of  a bill,  patterned  after  the  Kansas 
“Blue  Sky  Law,”  regulating  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
istoeks,  especially  those  of  corporations  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  the  state.  He  introduced  also  a bill  prohibiting 
for  five  years  the  killing  of  quail  and  prairie  chickens 
in  the  state.  Another  bill  presented  by  him  provided  that 
railroad  companies  be  required  to  establish  crossings  on 
streets  and  highways  in  the  cities  and  villages  and  also 
on  the  imblic  highway  crossings  in  the  country  throughout 
Oklahoma.  Another  imi“>ortant  measure  introduced  and 
effectively  championed  by  Mr.  Lemon  vitalized  a consti- 
tutional amendment  distributing  corporation  tax  among 
public  schools.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Lemon  is  zeal- 
ously advocating  constructive  legislation  pertaining  to 
rural  schools  and  public  highways,  subjects  that  are 
correlated  as  a part  of  a general  system  of  reform  that 
will  make  farm  conditions  and  rural  education  more  in- 
viting and  more  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  modern 
]U'ogress,  besides  tending  to  decrease  the  movement  of 
farmers  from  their  homestead  places  into  villages  or 
cities.  In  a fraternal  way  Mr.  Lemon  is  an  appreciative 
and  popular  member  of  the  Nash  Lodge,  No.  373,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  served  one 
term  as  noble  grand.  He  still  permits  his  name  to  remain 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  eligible  bachelors. 

David  A.  Myers,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Among  the  physicians 
who  settled  at  Lawton  in  the  opening  year  of  1901, 
Doctor  Myers  has  probably  the  highest  distinctions  in 
the  field''  of  surgery.  With  Dr.  A.  L.  Blesh  and 
Dr.  LeEoy  Young,  he  was  a member  of  the  committee 
on  credentials  to  pass  on  all  candidates  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  honor  of  fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Surgery.  This  indicates  his  recognized  stand- 
ing as  an  American  surgeon,  and  his  local  practice  in 
that  specialty  has  made  him  known  all  over  the  western 
jiart  of  the  state. 

Doctor  Myers  was  born  at  Cambria,  Wisconsin,  June 
16,  1875,  a son  of  G.  D.  and  Maggie  E.  (Kittell)  Myers. 
The  Myers  family  came  originally  from  Scotland,  where 
they  were  members  of  the  Eob  Eoy  Clan.  On  coming 
to  America  they  located  in  New  York  State,  probably 
before  the  Eevolutionary  war.  The  Kittells  came  from 
Holland,  settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  family  con- 
tains ancestors  who  partieif)ated  in  the  Eevolutionary 
war.  G.  D.  Myers  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1839 
and  died  at  Prentice,  Wisconsin,  in  1905.  As  a boy  in 
1857  he  removed  to  Southern  Wisconsin,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  in  the  grain  and  elevator  business,  and 
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subsequently  proprietor  of  a hotel  in  Prentice.  His 
wife  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1843  and  died  at 
Prentice  in  1903.  Their  children  were:  Fred,  who  is 

connected  with  the  El  Eose  Development  Company  at 
El  Eose,  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  Major,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  seven  years;  and  Doctor  David. 

Doctor  Myers  as  a boy  attended  school  in  Cambria  and 
subsequently  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Marshfield,  Wisconsin.  He  obtained  a liberal  education, 
spending  two  years  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
then  entering  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  professional 
training  centers  in  America,  McGill  University  at 
Montreal,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1898  with  the 
degrees  M.  D.  and  C.  M.  He  has  since  taken  post- 
graduate courses,  specializing  in  surgery  at  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  and  has  always  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  After  a few  months 
of  practice  at  Colby,  Wisconsin,  illness  compelled  him 
to  recuperate  in  Texas,  where  he  remained  about  five 
hionths.  Eeturning  to  his  old  home  at  Prentice,  Wis- 
consin, he  practiced  there  a short  time,  and  then  became 
interne  or  house  surgeon  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  the 
clinic  of  Charles  W.  Oviatt  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  He 
remained  there  a year  and  held  a similar  position  for  a 
few  months  in  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  Fond  du  Lac. 

Since  removing  to  Lawton  in  1901  Doctor  Myers  has 
liad  a general  medical  and  surgical  practice,  but  more 
and  more  his  time  has  been  taken  up  -with_  surgery.  His 
offices  are  in  the  Simpson  Building.  He  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association,  a 
former  president  and  secretary  of  the  Comanche  County 
Medical  Society,  has  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest,  and  is  a member 
of  the  State  Medical  Society,  the  American  _ Medical 
Association  and  the  Southern  Medical  Association.  He 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Southwestern  Hospital  at  Lawton, 
and  formerly  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Lawton 
General  Hospital.  For  nine  years  he  served  as  county 
superintendent  of  public  health  and  for  two  years  was 
city  physician  at  Lawton. 

Doctor  Myers  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  his  fraternal  affiliations  comprise 
membership  in  Lodge  No.  32.5,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  at  Phillips,  Wisconsin;  Lodge  No. 
1056,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  at  Law- 
ton;  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  Woodmen  Circle,  American  Nobles,  and 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 

In  1902  at  Oklahoma  City  Doctor  Myers  married  Daisy 
M.  Herriott,  who  came  from  Plattsburg,  Missouri.  There 
is  one  child,  Wanda  Hallie,  who  now  lives  at  home,  and 
has  attended  Hardin  College  at  Mexico,  Missouri,  and 
Brenau  College  in  Gainesville,  Georgia. 

Ira  B.  Oldham,  M.  D.  One  of  the  able  and  success- 
ful physicians  and  surgeons  contributed  to  Oklahoma  by 
the  fine  old  Bluegrass  State  is  Dr.  Ira  Brown  Oldham, 
who  has  been  , engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  City  of  Muskogee  since  1903  and  who  had  become 
one  of  the  representative  physicians  of  Muskogee  County 
prior  to  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  sov- 
ereign states  of  the  Union.  Through  the  territorial  and 
state  regimes  Doctor  Oldham  has  stood  exponent  of  civic 
liberality  and  progressiveness  and  he  is  one  of  the  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  the  fine  Oklahoma 
City  in  which  he  has  found  a most  attractive  stage  for 
successful  professional  activities. 

On  the  parental  homestead  farm  in  Madison  County, 
Kentucky,  Doctor  Oldham  was  born  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1871,  and  he  is  a son  of  William  Kavanaugh  Oldham  and 
,T.  Catherine  (Brown)  Oldham,  both  representatives  of 
sterling  old  families  early  founded  in  Virginia.  The 


father  of  Doctor  Oldham  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
Kentucky,  where  his  parents  settled  upon  their  removal 
from  the  historic \01d  Dominion  State,  and  the  mother 
was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  Hezekiah  Old- 
ham, grandfather  of  the  doctor,  was  born  in  Caswell 
County,  North  Carolina,  and  was  a son  of  Capt.  John 
Oldham,  who  was  a gallant  soldier  and  officer  in  the  War 
of  the  Bevolution  and  who  was  a son  of  William  Oldham, 
the  latter  having  immigrated  to  Virginia  from  England 
and  having  become  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America. 
The  foregoing  statement  indicates  that  Doctor  Oldham 
is  eligible  for  membership  in  that  noble  and  patriotic 
organization,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Eevolution.  He  was  the  youngest  in  order  of  birth  in 
a family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  three  are  now  living, 
the  parents  having  continued  their  residence  in  Kentucky 
until  the  time  of  their  death. 

Doctor  Oldham  passed  the  period  of  his  childhood  and 
early  youth  on  his  father’s  farm  and  in  the  meanwhile 
made  good  use  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  local 
schools,  after  which  he  completed  an  effective  course  of 
higher  academic  study  in  Central  University,  at  Eich- 
mond,  Kentucky.  After  having  formulated  definite 
plans  for  his  future  career  he  entered  the  medical  de- 
jjartment  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  his  native  state,  and  in  this  institution  he  was 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1892.  After  thus 
receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a country 
physician  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  for  a period  of 
ten  years,  the  incidental  discipline,  of  varied  order  and 
involving  arduous  work,  having  done  much  to  fortify 
him  more  fully  for  his  exacting  and  humane  calling,  of 
the  dignity  of  which  he  has  ever  been  deeply  appreci- 
ative, the  while  he  has  shown  his  ambition  to  live  fully 
up  to  its  responsibilities  by  devoting  himself  continu- 
ously to  study  of  the  best  standard  and  periodical  liter- 
ature of  his  profession,  besides  which  he  has  completed 
most  effective  post-graduate  courses  in  the  polyclinic 
institutions  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans. 

Doctor  Oldham  has  been  engaged  in  practice  in  the 
City  of  Muskogee  since  1903  and  here  controls  a large 
and  representative  professional  business,  the  same  being 
based  on  his  distinctive  ability,  close  devotion  to  his 
work  and  his  unqualified  personal  popularity.  While  his 
practice  is  of  general  order  he  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  surgery  and  in  this  field  has  gained  high  reputa- 
tion, with  numerous  delicate  operations,  both  major  and 
minor,  to  his  credit.  The  doctor  is  a valued  member  of 
the  Muskogee  County  Medical  Society,  is  actively  iden- 
tified also  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  and 
is  a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Oklahoma  Baptist 
Hospital  Association  and  has  served  continuously  as  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  is  a stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  basic  principles  and  policies  for  which  the 
democratic  party  stands  sponsor  and  while  he  has  had 
no  ambition  for  political  office  he  served  two  years  as 
superintendent  of  health  for  Muskogee,  an  office  which 
he  filled  with  characteristic  loyalty  and  efficiency.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  their  home  city. 

The  year  1895  gave  record  of  the  marriage  of  Doctor 
Oldham  to  Miss  Mary  Newland,  who  was  born  in  Lincoln 
County,  Kentucky,  and  who  is  a daughter  of  Eev. 
Christopher  Newland,  a clergyman  of  the  Predestinarian 
Baptist  Church.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Oldham  have  six 
children,  namely:  Elizabeth,  Catherine,  Ira  B.,  Jr., 

Philip,  ISTewland,  and  Caroline. 

Mark  E.  Carr.  During  a residence  of  more  than  ten 
years  at  Tulsa,  Mr.  Carr  has  made  the  best  interests  of 
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the  cit}’  his  own,  and  has  worked  with  a most  admirable 
public  spirit  to  forward  every  movement  which  would 
prove  of  permanent  advantage  to  this  growing  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  Kortheastern  Oklah  nia.  That  his 
work  has  been  api)reciated  is  indicated  by  the  es-teem 
and  resi  ect  witli  which  his  name  is  spoken  in  that  com- 
munity. Since  coming  to  Oklahoma  in  1904  .Mr.  Carr’s 
chief  private  interests  have  connected  him  with  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  more  recently  with  the  insurance 
business  at  Tulsa. 

He  was  born  at  Port  Henry,  Essex  County,  New  York, 
January  30,  1864,  completing  his  education  in  an  acad- 
emy at  that  [dace.  His  first  exjierience  in  tlie  insurance 
field  was  gaineil  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1886 
he  was  made  superintendent  in  Essex  County  for  the 
Northern  New  York  Telephone  Company.  About  two 
years  later  he  started  for  the  West,  visiting  the  states 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  the  spring 
of  1889  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  lousiness  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  but  the  following  autumn  moved  to  Leadville 
in  the  same  state,  wdrere  he  served  four  years  as  deputy 
clerk  and  recoider  of  deeds  of  Lake  County,  and  later 
became  identified  with  nrining  ojierations  during  the 
high  tide  of  that  industry  in  the  famous  camp  at  Lead- 
ville. 

Coming  to  Indian  Territory  in  1904,  Mr.  Carr  located 
at  Bartlesville,  where  he  was  actively  associated  with 
the  oil  industry.  In  March,  1905,  he  remored  to  Tulsa, 
which  had  become  the  real  metioj  olis  of  the  oil  and  gas 
belt  of  Oklahonra.  He  was  connected  with  several  conr- 
panies  both  in  development  and  productive  operations  in 
the  oil  fields  until  1912.  In  that  year  le  established 
an  insurance  agency,  and  soon  developed  a profitable 
and  extensive  business.  In  June,  1914,  he  joined  in 
partnership  with  Schuyler  C.  French,  and  the  firm  of 
Carr  & French,  with  offices  at  11  East  4th  Street,  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  insurance  agencies  in  North- 
eastern Oklahoma,  and'  both  members  have  shown  them- 
selves most  progiessive  underwriters.  They  conduct  a 
general  business,  and  represent  a number  of  the  leading 
fire  and  life  companies. 

In  politics  Mr.  Carr  has  always  been  stanchly  aligned 
with  the  principles  of  the  democratic  party.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  as  a worker  in  season  and 
out  lor  the  lest  welfare  of  his  home  city,  is  an  enthusi- 
astic member  and  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gerai.d  H.  G.vlbreath.  Both  in  winter  and  summer 
the  opportunities  for  pleasures  outdoors  in  the  region  of 
the  bromide  sprinps  of  Bromide  are  subject  only  to  t^>e 
temporary  aberrations  of  weather,  and  even  then  there  is 
scarcely  a suspension  of  such  activities,  since  imloors  at 
the  modern  Hotel  Galbreath  are  all  the  facilities  for 
pileasiire  that  the  globe  trotter  finds  in  the  average  hotel 
of  the  cities.  Many  sources  of  interest  are  found  in 
this  hotel,  its  springs  and  immediate  surroundings.  The 
student  of  Indian  lore  finds  everywhere  the  marks  of  a 
history  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes  going  back  for  more 
than  th’ee-nua)'tevs  of  a century.  Giant  red  oak  trees 
are  fanned  by  pleasant  breezes  nearly  every  day  of  the 
year.  Gentle  sten-like  declivities  succeed  one  another  to 
the  summit  of  a long  meandering  mountain,  clothed  with 
grass  and  trees,  and  winding  gracefully  back  toward  the 
main  range  of  the  beautiful  Arbuckle  Mountains.  Like 
the  prongs  of  a fork  run  little  streets  from  the  very  door 
of  the  hotel.  One  of  them  goes  back  into  the  timber  of 
the  valley  where  blue  waters  run  over  picturesque  falls, 
form  beautiful  bathing  pools  and  run  swift  and  deep 
over  the  clear  rock-bottomed  haunts  of  many  kinds  of 
fish.  Another  path  goes  over  the  mountain  crest  toward 
the  palatial  home  of  the  pioneer  of  the  Bromide  region. 


Another  leads  to  the  bromide  spring,  the  sulphur  spring, 
the  fresh  water  spring,  the  bath  house,  sanatorium  hill 
and  a dozen  other  jioints  of  interest  to  the  pleasure  or 
health  seeker. 

The  Hotel  Galbreath,  the  manager  of  which  is  Gerald 
H.  Galbreath,  is  budt  of  white  oolitic  stone  taken  from 
the  adjoining  hills.  It  stands  out  on  the  u]>turned  valley 
edge  in  striking  likeness  to  some  castle  in  an  old  country. 
As  a finishing  touch  to  Nature’s  work  Judge  Wdliam  H. 
Jackson,  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Galbreath,  ami  Bohert 
Gallreath,  the  great  Oklahoma  oil  magnate  and  uncle 
of  Gerald  H.,  built  the  hotel  and  made  it  artistic.  While 
the  hotel  manager  is  engaged  in  other  business  activities 
in  this  quiet  and  attractive  village,  he  is  recalled  by  the 
hundreds  of  transient  residents  who  vis't  there  as  the 
chief  man  of  the  town  in  j)roviding  comloit  to  visitors 
and  in  giving  them  an  abiding  appreciation  of  this  resort. 

Gerald  H.  Galbreath  was  born  in  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  in  1892,  a son  of  Frank  H.  and  Belle  ^Mitchell) 
Galbreath.  His  lather,  who  now  lives  in  Mount  Sterling, 
Ohio,  was  an  Oklahoma  eighty-niner,  ami  since  that  date 
has  leen  interested  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  state’s 
industries.  He  was  in  Oklahoma  for  several  years  during 
the  early  development  of  the  famous  Glenn  Pool  oil  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tulsa,  the  principal  figure  in  which  was 
his  brother,  Rol  ei't  Galbreath.  John  Mitchell,  father  of 
Mr.  Gall  reath’s  mother,  was  a pioneer  and  fuominent 
Methedist  minister  in  Kentucky.  Besides  Gerald  H., 
other  membeis  of  the  Galbreath  family  are:  Miss  Ordie 
Galbreath,  a graduate  of  the  Central  State  Normal 
School  and  a teacher  of  domestic  science  in  the  [uiblic 
schools  of  Tulsa;  Dean  Howell,  a graduate  of  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  Central  State  Normal  School 
in  1916;  Miss  Mai  el  has  a business  position  in  Columbus, 
Ohio;  John  Galbreath,  a law  student  in  the  University 
of  Ohio;  and  Louisa  Galbreath,  living  with  her  parents 
at  Mount  Sterling,  Ohio. 

Gerald  H.  Galbieath  acquired  his  early  education  in 
the  common  and  high  schools  at  Mount  Sterling  and  the 
University  of  Ohio  at  Athens.  He  came  to  Bromiiie  in 
1912,  entering  the  office  of  the  Bromide  Oolitic  Stone 
Company,  and  not  long  afterwards  became  cashier  of 
the  Bromide  State  Bank.  He  has  various  interests  in 
lands  and  other  resources  of  the  community.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  he  married  Miss  Wynona  Jackson.  Her  father 
is  Judge  William  H.  Jackson,  the  founder  of  the  Town 
of  Bromide.  Mr.  Galbreath  has  affiliations  with  the 
order  of  Masonry  ami  with  the  Delta  Tan  Delta  College 
Fraternity.  The  community  of  Bromide  can  le  con- 
gratulated upon  the  presence  of  such  a live  and  enter- 
prising young  citizen.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  good  roads 
movement  which  has  already  gained  a substantial  impetus 
in  this  locality. 

Robert  Lee  Ream.  True  history  is  only  a composite 
picture  of  many  1 iogranhies,  and  some  of  the  best  in- 
terpretations of  the  political  life  of  a peoyile  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  careers  of  individuals.  An  interest- 
ing ease  in  point  is  that  of  Robert  Lee  Ream,  a 
well  known  and  prominent  farmer  and  stockman  at 
Wapanueka. 

But  for  the  activities  of  Mr.  Ream,  who  had  been 
schooled  in  the  politics  of  his  day  in  the  Chickasaw 
country,  D.  H.  Johnston,  the  present  governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  might  never  have  held  that  position. 
It  was  in  the  year  1898.  Young  Ream,  having  just  fin- 
ished his  education,  had  returned  to  the  land  of  his 
childhood  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  [)eople.  In 
July  was  held  what  was  known  as  the  Sandy  Spring 
Convention,  before  which  Johnston,  Martin  Cheadle,  P.  S. 
Mosley  and  Governor  Jonas  Wolf  were  candidates  for 
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the  nomination.  As  a delegate  to  the  convention,  Mr. 
Beam  espoiiseil  the  cause  of  Johnston,  and  was  made 
leader  of  the  Johnston  forces.  At  one  time  it  looked  as 
if  Mosley  had  a majority  of  the  votes,  whereupon  Ream 
took  the  floor  and  entered  into  a discourse  in  which  he 
read  the  Curtis  Act  and  compared  it  with  the  Atoka 
Treaty,  and  by  his  comment  instilled  such  doubt  into  the 
minds  of  the  convention  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
that  the  body  adjourned  for  the  day.  This  adjournnieut 
enabled  the  friends  of  Johnston  to  gather  sufficient 
strength  during  the  night  to  assure  his  nomination.  At 
another  convention  of  the  opposing  jiarty,  Hyman  Burris 
of  Tishomingo,  was  nominated.  Johnston  was  elected, 
and  at  once  ?y:pointed  Ream  a member  of  his  force  with 
the  title  seei-etary  of  investigation. 

The  duties  of  this  office  required  only  ninety  days  to 
perform,  and  the  Legislature,  on  being  convened,  elected 
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Mr.  Ream  secretary  of  the  Senate.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed special  national  agent  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 
The  duties  of  that  position  required  the  collection  of  a 
1 per  cent  revenue  tax  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  In  obtaining  this  position  he  en- 
gaged in  another  fight  that  is  an  inteiesting  feature  of 
Chickasaw  political  history.  Op])Osing  him  was  Alex 
Rennie,  a prominent  man  of  the  Nation,  whose  cause 
was  backed  by  Ben  Colbert,  who  later  became  a member 
of  the  Rough  Rider  Regiment  of  the  Si)anish- American 
war,  and  after  the  war  was  appointeil  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  Lnited  States  Marshal  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Indian  Territory.  Rennie  and  Coibeit  sought  to 
so  divide  the  vote  that  Ream  would  be  defeated.  In 
making  their  plans,  Colbert  was  disiiatched  to  Denison, 
Texas.  No  fixed  time  had  been  set  for  the  election. 
After  the  departure  of  Colbert,  Ream  made  a hurried 
canvass  of  the  Legislature,  and  persuade<l  them  to  holtl 
the  election  that  night,  and  he  was  elected.  He  served 
eighteen  months  in  this  office. 

Meantime  William  H.  Murray,  then  a member  of  the 
tribal  Legislature,  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  raising 
the  commission  on  revenue  collections  to  33%  per  cent, 
the  law  applying,  however,  only  to  certain  of  the  col- 
lectors, and  not  affecting  the  commissions  of  Ream.  The 
latter  then  applied  to  Governor  Johnston  for  a similar 
raise,  but  at  that  time  the  law  firm  of  Mansfield,  McMur- 
ray  & Cornish  was  seeking  contracts  with  the  Nation  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  big  fees  as  representatives  of 
the  Indians  at  Washington.  Ream  was  opposed  to  the 
contracts,  while  Governor  Johnston  favored  them.  Under 
the  law  the  commission  of  a Collector  could  not  be  in- 
creased during  his  term  of  office  and  Ream  agreed  to 


resign  and  remain  out  of  the  office  until  provision  was 
made  for  the  raise  by  the  Legislature.  He  resigned  and 
went  to  Ardmore,  and  the  following  day  Governor  John- 
ston apjiointed  Ben  Colbert  to  succeed  him.  This  affair 
brought  about  a crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  and 
led  eventually  to  a congressional  investigation  involving 
charges  made  by  United  States  Senator  Gore  to  the  effect 
that  the  senator  had  been  offered  a bribe  not  to  oppose 
the  approval  by  Congress  of  contracts  procured  by 
McMurray. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Ream  had  a bill  drafted 
creating  the  position  of  delegate  to  Washington  from 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  It  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  heain  was  selected  as  delegate.  Governor  Johnston, 
however,  declined  to  approve  the  bill.  The  Legislature 
was  then  convened  in  extraordinary  session  that  lasted 
eleven  days,  diuing  which  approval  by  the  inteiior  de- 
piartnient  of  the  Legislature’s  act  was  sought.  This  ex- 
traordinary session  was  expensive  and  inend.eis  of  the 
Legislature  demanded  of  the  man  whom  they  aiipointed 
as  delegate  tliat  lie  should  pay  $1,000  of  the  session  ’a 
costs.  Meantime  the  governor  had  approved  the  bill. 
Ream  declined  to  pay  that  amount  or  any  other  sum,  and 
the  lesult  was  that  Ben  Colbeit  of  Tishomingo  and  B.  P. 
Roland  of  Aninioie,  were  elected.  They  served  six 
months,  but,  leceiving  no  jiay,  resigned. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  tiiat  Robert  L.  Ream 
has  1 een  as  jirominent  a factor  in  making  political  history 
in  the  old  Chickasaw  district  of  Oklahoma  State  as  any 
other  one  man.  He  is  a member  of  a very  [irominent 
family,  several  of  his  jiaternal  relations  having  become 
distinguished  in  different  ways,  and  on  the  maternal  side 
he  is  of  Chickasaw  blood.  Robert  Lee  Ream,  a son  of 
Robert  Lee  and  Anna  (Guy)  Ream,  was  horn  at  Ream 
Switch,  now  in  Pittsburg  County,  Oklahoma,  in  1871. 
His  father  saw  active  service  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  Mr.  Ream  attended  school  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  subsequently  spent  one  year  in  school 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  another  year  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mii  higan.  Returning  to  Indian  Territory  he  entered  the 
National  Academy  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  for  two 
years  was  in  a preparatory  school  at  Franklin,  Tennessee, 
anil  finished  his  education  with  a business  course  at  Nash- 
ville. It  was  then  that  he  returned  to  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  and  became  so  closely  identified  with  the  political 
events  which  have  been  previously  suggested. 

Since  his  letirement  from  polities  and  in  recent  years, 
Mr.  Ream  has  lived  on  his  valuable  farm  near  VVapanucka. 
He  is  a leader  in  agriculture  and  stock  husbandly,  and 
has  made  his  efforts  and  enterprise  more  than  individually 
profital  le,  and  really  a beneficent  example  to  Ids  section 
of  the  state.  Three  hundied  acres  of  this  farm  are  under- 
laid with  a fine  quality  of  oolitic  stone,  and  from  this 
material  he  has  constructed  a residence  at  a cost  of 
$14,0C0,  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  the  construction  of  which  from  the  opening  of  the 
ground  for  the  foundation  work  to  the  final  com[iletion 
involved  a period  of  five  yeais.  Mr.  Ream  has  made  a 
specialty  of  blooded  horses.  A few  years  ago  he  intro- 
duced some  of  the  first  Percherons  to  the  territory.  One 
of  these  animals  won  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  First  State 
Pair  in  Oklahoma  City,  later  the  first  premium  at  the 
Missouri  State  Fair,  the  red  ribbon  at  the  Illinois  State 
Fair,  the  blue  ribl  on  and  a purse  of  $350  at  the  Texas 
State  Pair,  and  first  piemium  at  the  Fort  Worth  Fat 
Stock  Show.  This  hoise  subsequently  was  sobl  for  $3,500. 

At  Boggy  De[iot,  Indian  Territory,  in  1898,  Mr.  Ream 
married  Miss  Ona  O’Neil.  Their  four  children  are: 
Lee  Ona,  Robert  Lee,  Alinton  Guy  and  Annie  Louise. 
Mr.  Ream  and  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Wapanucka.  He  is  a brother  of  Boudinot 
Ream. 
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Samuel  I.  McEliioes.  Not  only  as  distiuetively  a 
pioneer  ineinlier  of  the  l)ar  of  Comanche  County,  where 
he  cstablislied  Ids  residence  when  that  county  was  still 
a part  of  well  known  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian 
country  of  this  vigorous  young  commonwealth,  but  also 
as  one  whose  line  achievement  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
able  and  representative  lawyers  of  the  state,  does  Mr. 
McEllioes  merit  specific  recognition  in  this  history. 
Further  than  this  it  may  be  stated  that  he  served  for  a 
time  on  tlie  bench  of  the  County  Court  of  Comanche 
County,  and  later  as  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
state,  since  his  retirement  from  which  latter  office,  in 
January,  1915,  he  has  given  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  private  juactice  of  his  profession,  with  residence  and 
heachpiarters  at  Lawton,  the  progressive  and  attractive 
judicial  center  of  Comanche  County.  Mr.  McElhoes 
gave  distinguished  service  as  a soldier  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  incidental  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  he 
holds  a medal  presented  to  him  by  act  of  the  United 
States  Congress  for  bravery  and  gallant  service  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  McElhoes  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Nebraska, 
in  the  year  1876,  and  is  a son  of  Jesse  S.  and  Elmira 
(Switzer)  McElhoes,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
lineage  of  the  father  tracing  back  to  staunch  Scotch 
origin  and  the  mother  being  of  Swiss  and  German 
ancestry.  Jesse  S.  McElhoes  was  a blacksmith  by  trade 
and  vocation,  as  was  also  his  wife’s  father,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Nebraska,  where 
he  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  trade 
for  many  years.  Of  the  four  surviving  children,  Samuel 
I.,  of  this  review,  is  the  only  son;  Mrs.  Prank  Upton 
resides  near  Madison,  Nebraska,  her  husband  being  a 
farmer;  Mrs.  August  Shoerluke  is  the  wife  of  a farmer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Plainview,  that  state ; and  Mrs.  Albert 
Upton  is  a resident  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  her  husband  is  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business. 

After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  Samuel  I.  McElhoes 
completed  a course  in  the  Northeastern  State  Normal 
School,  of  Nebraska,  where  he  was  a student  in  1892-9.3. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  Ins  attention  to  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Nebraska  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  He  had  previously  served  two 
years  as  a member  of  the  Nebraska  National  Guard,  in 
which  he  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  in 
1898  he  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as 
sergeant  of  Company  F,  First  Nebraska  Volunteer 
Infantry.  His  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  stationed  in  the  City  of  Manila.  During  the 
year  that  he  was  with  his  command  in  the  Philipjnnes 
Mr.  McElhoes  participated  in  all  but  five  of  the  twenty- 
seven  fights,  skirmishes  and  expeditions  in  which  his 
company  was  involved.  In  February,  1899,  he  was  com- 
mi.ssioned  second  lieutenant  of  his  company,  and  he  was 
in  command  of  the  company  in  more  than  one-half  of 
the  engagements  in  which  it  participated,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  caidain  had  been  wounded  and  thereby 
incapacitated.  The  First  Nebraska  Infantry  was  the 
first  regiment  to  march  through  Manila  and  it  took 
down  the  Spanish  flag  of  the  captain  of  the  port  of 
Manila,  which  standard  the  regiment  captured.  As  a 
member  of  a debating  club  organized  in  his  company. 
Lieutenant  McElhoes  made  the  first  speech  delivered  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  opposition  to  their  retention  by 
the  Ignited  States.  An  associate  of  Lieutenant  McElhoes 
in  his  scoiating  exjieditions  was  A.  W.  Gilbert,  who  is 
now  United  States  consul  at  Che  Foo,  China.  Lieutenant 
McElhoes  was  mustered  out  on  the  23d  of  August,  1899, 
and  within  a short  time  after  his  return  to  the  United 


States  he  entered  the  college  of  law  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  In  this  institution  he  was  graduated  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1901,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws,  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Sui)reme  Court  of  his  native  state.  A few  weeks 
later  Mr.  McElhoes  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and 
established  his  residence  at  Lawton,  Comanche  County, 
where  he  has  since  continued  to  maintain  his  home  and 
where  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  civic  and 
material  development  of  the  fine  little  city.  Here  he 
formed  a law  partnership  with  Martin  Coffman,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  be  associated  in  practice  under  the 
firm  name  of  McElhoes  & Coffman  until  1904,  when  Mr. 
Coffman  removed  elsewhere.  Mr.  McElhoe^^  then  formed 
a jnofessional  alliance  with  Hon.  Scott  Ferris,  who  later 
became  a representative  of  Oklahoma  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  the  firm  of  McElhoes  & Ferris 
built  up  a large  and  representative  law  business,  which 
it  still  controls,  Joel  S.  Rhinefort  having  been  admitted 
to  the  firm  in  1910. 

In  1912  the  bar  of  Comanche  County  elected  Mr. 
McElhoes  county  judge,  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  service  on  the  bench  for  a period  of  seven 
months,  when  a regular  incumbent  was  chosen.  In 
September,  1913,  he  was  chosen  assistant  attorney 
general  of  the  state,  under  Attorney  General  Charles 
West,  and  die  continued  in  tenure  of  this  position  until 
.January,  1915,  in  the  meanwhile  having  been  actively 
identified  with  a large  amount  of  important  legal  work 
for  the  state.  He  is  at  the  present  time  serving  as  city 
attorney  of  Lawton,  besides  being  president  of  the 
Comanche  County  Bar  Association,  1915,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  McElhoes  has  shown  a vital  interest  in  all  that  has 
tended  to  conserve  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his 
home  city  and  he  gave  a most  vigorous  administration 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  position  of  president  of 
the  Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  While  he  was  in 
tenure  of  this  position  it  was  principally  through  the 
influence  of  the  organization  that  the  Cameron  School 
of  Agriculture,  a state  institution,  was  secured  to  Law- 
ton.  Within  the  period  of  his  presidency  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Mr.  McElhoes  further  aided  in  the 
advancing  of  its  vigorous  civic  policies  and  supported  its 
activities  in  bringing  about  the  erection  of  the  city’s 
fine  high  school  building,  besides  which  the  Gore  Addi- 
tion to  Lawton,  a tract  of  Indian  land  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  north,  was  obtained  for  the  city,  the  same 
having  been  platted  and  sold  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  McElhoes  was  a member  of  the  board  of  freeholders 
that  prepared  the  charter  on  which  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Lawton  is  based. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  its  headquarters  from  Lawton 
to  Norman,  Mr.  McElhoes  was  a second  lieutenant  of  the 
engineering  corps  of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard,  this 
organization  having  been  called  into  service  at  the  time 
of  the  disastrous  tornado  at  Snyder,  Kiowa  County,  and 
also  -to  forestall  a contemplated  lynching  incidental  to 
a murder  committed  at  Lawton.  This  engineering  corps 
captured  the  prize  of  $750  offered  by  Oklahoma  City  a 
few  years  since  in  a competition  superintended  by  officers 
of  tiie  United  States  army.  Mr.  McElhoes  has  found, 
further  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  his  knowledge 
of  military  tactics  by  serving  as  scout  master  for  Lawton 
organizations  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  in  the  work  of  which 
he  continued  to  take  lively  interest,  as  does  he  in  all 
things  that  tend  to  develop  sturdy  and  manly  youth. 
He  has  been  for  a number  of  years  a promiuent  and 
popular  leader  among  the  young  folk  in  church,  social 
and  literary  activities.  He  is  one  of  the  valued  members 
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of  Henry  W.  Lawton  Camp,  Spanish- American  War 
Veterans’  Association,  of  which  he  has  served  as  com- 
mander; he  is  affiliated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  in 
which  latter  he  is  chief  forester,  in  1915,  of  the  camp 
at  Lawton,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership 
in  the  Methodist  Ej)iseopal  Church,  he  having  been 
formerly  secretary  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the 
Lawton  Church  of  this  denomination. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1911,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  MeElhoes  to  Miss  Frances  Garner,  of  Lawton, 
and  she  is  a popular  figure  in  the  representative  social 
activities  of  the  city. 

Williams  V.  Buckner.  A resident  of  the  City  of 
McAlester,  Pittsburg  County,  and  representative  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  senatorial  district  of  the  state  in  the  Okla- 
homa Legislature,  Senator  Buckner  served  with  marked 
ability  in  the  fifth  general  assembly  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  here,  as  in  all  other  relations  of  life,  he  fully 
upheld  the  prestige  of  a name  that  has  been  specially 
•distinguished  and  honored  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  what  is  now  the  vigorous  young  commonwealth 
of  Oklahoma. 

Senator  Buckner  was  born  at  Eufaula,  in  the  Creek 
Nation  reservation  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  date 
of  his  nativity  was  December  18,  1881.  He  is  a son  of 
Eev.  Henry  F.  and  Mollie  (Vandivere)  Buckner,  whose 
lives  were  marked  by  consecrated  service  in  the  mission- 
ary field  among  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory,  the 
latter  having  been  a daughter  of  Almerine  Vandivere, 
who  was  a native  of  Georgia  and  who  was  for  several 
years  a missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians. 

Eev.  Henry  F.  Buckner,  a clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  came  from  Pulaski  County,  Kentucky,  in  1848, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  missionaries  among  the 
Creek  Indians,  his  self -abnegating  and  arduous  service 
as  a missionary  having  continued  forty-two  years  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1883,  his 
wife  having  survived  him  and  having  been  summoned  to 
the  life  eternal  in  the  same  year.  Aside  from  the  subject 
of  this  review  they  are  survived  also  by  three  other  chil- 
dren— Helm  F.,  who  is  an  executive  with  a street-railway 
company  at  Bakersfield,  California;  Sumner  J.,  who  is 
an  employe  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  at 
McAlester;  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Eeynolds,  of  Hood  Eiver, 
Oregon.  Hpon  coming  to  the  frontier  of  civilization  in 
the  pioneer  days  Eev.  Henry  F.  Buckner  was  first  sta- 
tioned at  the  old  Creek  Indian  Agency,  near  Muskogee, 
where  he  remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when,  with  members  of  the  Creek  tribe,  he  found  refuge 
in  Texas.  After  the  close  of  the  war  a delegation  from 
the  Creek  Nation  went  to  the  Lone  Star  State  and  urged 
him  to  return  to  Indian  Territory,  so  strong  a hold  had 
fie  gained  upon  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
tribe,  of  which  he  was  elected  a member  after  his  return 
from  Texas,  this  noteworthy  distinction  having  been 
accorded  to  him  in  1866.  Later  he  established  a college 
at  Witcherville,  Arkansas,  and  the  institution  bore  his 
name.  He  was  a man  of  high  scholastic  attainments, 
made  a close  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Creek  language, 
and  in  addition  to  compiling  and  publishing  a grammar 
in  the  Creek  tongue  he  also  translated  into  the  same 
language  a large  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  translated 
into  Enfflish  many  of  the  tribal  songs  of  the  Creeks. 
His  brother,  Eobert  C.  Buckner,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Buckner  Orphans’  Home  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
The  name  and  memory  of  Eev.  Henry  F.  Buckner  merit 
enduring  rtlace  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma  and  to  them 
perpetual  honor  should  be  paid,  for  his  life  was  one  of 
consecrated  zeal  and  devotion  and  he  endured  the  full 
tension  of  hardships  and  vicissitudes  in  his  long  and 


noble  service  as  a missionary  among  the  Indians,  his 
labors  constituting  an  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Senator  Williams  V.  Buckner  was  not  yet  three  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  he  was 
reared  under  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  Indian 
Territory  at  a time  when  there  was  little  of  fortuitous 
influence  to  enable  him  to  make  progress  such  as  was 
common  to  the  youth  of  the  average  state  of  the  Union. 
There  he  obtained,  however,  a good  common-school  edu- 
cation, including  a course  in  the  high  school  at  Eufaula, 
where  he  thus  continued  his  studies  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Thereafter  he  took  a course  of  higher 
academic  order  in  Bacon  University,  at  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa, and  attended  for  two  years  Ouachita  College,  at 
Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.  Prior  to  completing  his  college 
studies  he  had  engaged  in  teaching  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  it  was  likewise  at  this  time  that  he  tendered 
his  services  as  a soldier  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  enlisted  in  a regiment  of  picked  men  from  Oklahoma 
Territory,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  territories  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  this  having  been  known  as  the 
First  Territorial  Eegiment  of  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
having  been  commanded  by  Colonel  McCord.  As  a mem- 
ber of  Company  D,  Senator  Buckner  continued  in  service 
eight  months,  but  his  regiment  was  not  called  to  the  stage 
of  active  military  operations  in  Cuba.  He  is  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  in  1915,  commander  of  William  C. 
Smith  Camp,  No.  12,  Spanish-American  War  Veterans, 
at  McAlester. 

After  the  close  of  his  military  career  Senator  Buckner 
continued  his  efficient  services  in  the  pedagogic  pro- 
fession, as  a representative  of  which  he  taught  in  the 
Government  schools  maintained  for  the  Indians  and 
later  in  the  public  schools,  after  the  admission  of  Okla- 
homa to  statehood.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  established 
his  residence  at  McAlester  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  Oklahoma  history  under  the  state  regime  he  has  been 
actively  identified  with  political  affairs,  as  a leader  in 
the  ranks  of  the  democratic  party  contingent  in  Pitts- 
burg County,  where  he  is  a valued  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  of  the  county.  Senator  Buckner  continued 
his  activities  as  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  until  1912, 
when  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pittsburg  County,  an  office  of  which  he  continued  the 
incumbent  until  1914,  in  the  autumn  of  which  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  as  representative  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Senatorial  District.  Prior  to  this  he  had 
served  as  a clerk  in  the  lower  house  during  the  second 
general  assembly  of  the  State  Legislature;  in  1908  was 
a special  land  appraiser  in  the  employ  of  the  state  board 
of  public  land  commissioners ; and  for  a time  was  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  chief  mine  inspector  of  the 
state,  at  McAlester. 

As  a member  of  the  Senate  in  the  Fifth  Legislature, 
that  of  1915,  Senator  Buckner  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  penal  institutions  and  held  membership  also 
on  the  committee  on  mines  and  manufacturing,  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  those  on  roads  and 
highways,  fees  and  salaries,  education,  and  commerce 
and  labor.  By  the  democratic  caucus  of  the  Legislature 
he  was  made  a member  of  the  so  called  steering  com- 
mittee, and  he  was  zealous  and  influential  in  the  work 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committees  to  which  he  was  assigned.  He  introduced 
the  Senate  bill  for  the  regulation  of  divorces  in  the 
state,  with  a provision  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
divorced  persons  within  six  months  after  the  granting  of  ^ 
divorce.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  rural-credits 
bill,  probably  the  most  far-reaching  and  popular  meas- 
ure that  came  before  the  Fifth  Legislature.  The  senator 
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also  introduced  measures  relating  to  the  employment  of 
convicts  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  and  made 
the  j roj^osition  that  tlie  state  purchase  an  immense 
cement  plant  at  McAlester,  for  the  juirpose  of  employing 
convicts  in  the  state  penitentiary  in  the  oi^eration  of  the 
manufactory,  tlie  r roduets  of  whicli  should  be  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  building  of  public  highways. 

Senator  Buckner  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Bajitist  Church  and  at  McAlester  he  is  affibated  not  only 
with  tl  e camp  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean  War  Veterans, 
but  al  o with  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

At  Enter-  rise,  Indian  Territory,  in  the  year  1904,  was 
solemnized  t'-e  marriage  of  Senator  Buckner  to  Miss  Ida 
Ervin,  who  likewise  had  been  a successful  and  porular 
teacher  in  the  i ublic  schools  of  the  territory.  The  three 
chihlren  of  this  union  are  Euth  Hallie,  Euby  May,  and 
Wilson  Ervin. 

IMortimer  A.  Houser,  M.  D.  With  professional  con- 
nections of  the  highest  order  Doctor  Houser  since  1907, 
the  year  of  Oklahoma  statehood,  has  been  identified  with 
his  profession  in  this  state,  and  since  1909  has  been  a 
resident  of  Tulsa.  He  is  a surgeon  more  than  a physi- 
cian, and  has  unusual  qualifications  for  [iractice  in  what 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  moie  and  moi-e  as  a dis- 
tinctive and  co-ordinate  profession  instead  of  a depart- 
ment of  medicine.  With  excellent  ability  and  experience. 
Doctor  Houser  also  possesses  that  prestige  which  goes 
with  a solid  ancestry. 

His  father  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  prom- 
inent newspaper  men  and  public  leaders  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Doctor  Houser  himself  was  born  at  Mondovi 
in  Buffalo  County,  Wisconsin,  April  30,  1879.  His 
father,  Hon.  Walter  Livingston  Houser,  was  born  at 
Tidioute  in  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  6,  1855, 
his  ancestors  having  been  German  people  who  established 
their  home  in  Pennsylvania  several  generations  ago. 
Doctor  Houfer’s  mother  was  Susan  Cora  LeGore,  who 
was  born  in  Wisconsin,  of  remote  French  lineage.  Doc- 
tor Houser  was  the  first  in  a family  of  five  children  and 
the  other  two  now  living  are  Ethel,  wi^e  of  Ealph  W. 
Jackman  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Hazel,  wife  of  John 
Fryer  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Walter  L.  Houser  in  1865,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  accompanied  his  widowed  mother  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  and  while  growing  to  man- 
hood in  Pierce  County  was  given  the  equivalent  of  an 
excellent  academic  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
established  his  home  at  Mondovi,  and  in  1876  became  the 
founder  of  the  Mondovi  Herald,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  this  old  and  stanch  newspaper 
which  has  had  a successful  existence  and  an  influential 
part  in  the  political  and  civic  life  of  the  Badger  State 
for  fully  forty  years.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  which  has 
long  1 een  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  in  Wisconsin. 
A man  of  distinctive  business  ability  and  strong  in- 
tellectuality, Walter  L.  Houser  has  achieved  large  and 
worthy  success  both  in  a material  way  and  in  public 
affairs.  He  is  the  owner  of  a large  amount  of  real 
estate  in  Buffalo  County,  and  is  identified  with  the  agri- 
cultural and  stock  growing  industry.  In  1895  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  organizing  the  Bank  of  Mondovi,  in 
which  he  has  since  served  as  a director.  He  has  filled 
various  local  offices  of  public  trust,  served  as  assistant 
chief  clerk  and  later  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
1902  was  elected  secretary  of  state  of  Wisconsin,  as 
candidate  on  the  republican  ticket,  and  was  re-electeil  in 
1904.  In  1902  he  received  193,631  votes  against  134,755 
votes  given  his  democratic  opponent,  Louis  A.  Long. 
During  his  political  career  .Mr.  Houser  has  been  a close 
associate  and  friend  of  Hon.  Eobert  M.  LaFollette,  the 
distinguished  senator  and  former  governor  of  Wisconsin, 


and  was  manager  of  Mr.  LaFollette ’s  campaign  for  the 
nomination  for  president  during  the  national  campaign 
of  1912.  He  went  with  Mr.  LaFollette  in  the  ranks  of 
the  progressive  party  in  the  same  year.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  traternity,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Congregational 
Church. 

Dr.  Mortimer  A.  Houser  grew  up  in  a home  and  among 
associations  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  out  the  best 
in  his  character.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  village,  and  subsequently  was  a student  both  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, having  been  a menil  er  of  the  class  of  1898  in  the 
latter  university.  Professionally  he  is  a product  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  schools  of  the  Middle  West, 
having  attended  Eush  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  but 
completed  his  medical  course  in  the  Milwaukee  Medical 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1903.  Before 
taking  up  active  practice  he  gained  valuable  clinical  ex- 
perience in  the  Trinity  and  Milwaukee  hospitals  at  Mil- 
waukee. Doctor  Houser  began  private  practice  in  1905 
at  Arapahoe,  Nebraska,  remained  there  until  1907,  and 
on  coming  to  Oklahoma  first  established  his  home  and 
office  at  Pawhuska  in  Osage  County.  Since  1909  he  has 
lived  in  Tulsa,  and  in  this  broader  field  has  built  up  a 
large  and  representative  practive,  now  confined  ex- 
clusively to  surgery.  His  practice  in  this  specialty  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  City  of  Tulsa  and  he  attends 
important  cases  all  over  the  northeastern  section,  of 
Oklahoma.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Tulsa  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

In  politics  a democrat,  Doctor  Houser  is  a good  citizen 
without  being  a politician,  and  usually  favors  the  best 
man  in  local  affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  a member  of 
Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  his  home  is  one 
of  the  popular  social  centers  at  Tulsa.  February  12, 
1907,  Doctor  Houser  married  Miss  Florence  J.  Wehn. 
She  was  born  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  among  her  friends  and  local 
club  circles  is  recognized  for  her  talent  as  a musician. 
Mrs.  Houser  completed  her  musical  training  in  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  in  one  of  the  leading  conservatories  of 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Luther  Fountain.  But  for  his  untimely  death  in 
1915,  Luther  Fountain,  long  well  known  as  a landowner 
and  stockman  in  the  Wapanucka  community  of  Johnston 
County,  woulil  have  been  directing  the  ilestinies  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  Oklahoma  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  state’s  development  has  been  materially  enhanced. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Governor  E.  L.  Williams  that  Mr. 
Fountain,  one  of  the  most  successfid  and  progressivq 
farmers  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  should  become 
a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  His 
appointment  would  have  been  a worthy  tribute  to  one  of 
the  leade-s  of  that  class  of  progressive  men  who  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  succeeded  the  inefficient  and 
improvident  farmer  and  have  successfully  applied  the 
modern  ideas  of  diversification  in  agriculture. 

Only  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Luther  Fountain  was  born  in  Sturgeon,  Missouri,  in 
1870,  a son  of  Clay  and  Sallie  Fountain.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Missouri,  was  a large  landowner  and  repre- 
sentative citizen.  He  was  a cousin  to  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Logan,  widow  of  Gen.  .Trhn  A.  Logan. 

As  a boy  on  his  father’s  estate  Mr.  Fountain  learned 
farming  scientifically  and  thoroughly,  and  that  early 
training  proved  a great  fa'ctor  in  the  success -he  later 
won  in  Oklahoma.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  started  to 
study  the  livestock  commission  business  in  St.  Louis.  At 
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the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  left  the  farm  and  become  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Missouri  and  also  completed 
a course  in  a business  college  at  Quincy,  Illinois.  He 
began  the  study  of  the  commission  business  as  a book- 
keeper for  the  Western  Sales  Stables  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  remaining  with  that  corripany  until  1897,  and  then 
engaging  in  business  for  himself  in  Kansas  City.  Five 
years  later,  owing  to  poor  health,  he  sold  out  and  moved 
to  Waoanucka,  Oklahoma,  attracted  by  the  opportunities 
abounding  in  the  undeveloped  land  resources  of  that 
country.  The  site  that  he  selected  for  his  home  was 
thirty  miles  inland  from  railroads,  and  his  household 
goods  were  hauled  over  that  distance  from  the  Town  of 
Troy.  Later  when  his  family  joined  him  they  drove 
from  Atoka,  which  was  about  the  same  distance  from 
railroad  to  the  ranch  as  Troy. 

Owing  to  restrictions  placed  by  Congress  on  the  sale 
of  Indian  lands  it  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Fountain  to 
purchase  a large  acreage  at  that  time.  He  had  the  fore- 
sight to  enter  into  lease  contract  with  the  Indians  whose 
lands  he  couhl  [)urchase  later  when  the  restrictions  were 
removed.  As  one  after  another  of  these  tracts  was 
brought  into  the  market  he  purchased  them,  until  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  land  in  four  counties  of  old 
Indian  Territory.  Some  of  these  lands  are  among  the 
most  valuable  in  the  state,  and  he  improved  them  with 
the  best  methods  of  agriculture,  and  gained  the  name 
of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  of  the  Indian 
country  as  well  as  one  of  the  state's  most  useful  citizens. 
His  land  holdings  became  a valuable  heritage  to  his 
family.  Mr.  Fountain  during  his  lifetime  assisted  in  the 
estal  lishment  of  schools  and  churches  prior  to  statehood 
and  in  the  organization  of  good  society  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  ether  uplift  activities  of  this  section.  He 
participated  as  a democrat  in  pol’tical  activities,  and 
served  one  term  as  a member  of  the  county  election 
board. 

In  1898  at  Mexico,  Missouri,  Mr.  Fountain  married 
Miss  Mamie  Gamble.  She  has  many  prominent  family 
connections.  One  of  her  grandfathers  was  a leader 
among  pioneer  educators  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  She  is 
a niece  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Fisher,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  acting  president  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  was  for  fourteen  years  a teacher  of  Latin  in 
that  institution.  Her  grandfather,  .ludge  ,1.  W.  Gamble, 
was  a pioneer  settler  and  prominent  citizen  of  Mexico, 
Missouri.  Her  father,  C.  E.  Gamble,  was  horn  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  The  Gamble  ancestry  runs  back  to 
include  W.  H.  McCague,  who  was  a hero  of  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war.  Mrs.  Fountain’s  mother  was  directly 
related  to  the  family  of  Charles  Dickens.  Mrs.  Foun- 
tain is  a wf'man  of  culture  and  active  leadership  in 
woman’s  circles,  is  an  active  participant  in  church  and 
literary  club  affairs  of  her  town  and  county  and  is  now 
serving  as  auditor  of  the  Fourth  District  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  In  1906  she  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Wapanucka  Literary  Club.  She  is 
a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  was  also  Mr. 
Fountain,  and  devotes  much  of  her  time  to  church  service. 
She  is  a graduate  of  that  fine  old  school  at  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri, Hardin  College.  Mr.  Fountain  has  a sister.  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Rowlanil,  wife  of  a farmer,  and  two  half-brothers, 
P.  M.  Green  of  Centralia,  Missouri,  and  J.  H.  Green  of 
Sturgeon,  Missouri,  both  of  whom  are  stockmen.  To 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fountain  were  born  two 
children:  Gamble,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  a stu- 

dent in  the  Wapanucka  High  School;  and  Parker  Boyne, 
aged  ten. 

A year  or  so  before  his  death  a Johnston  County  editor 
paid  the  late  Luther  Fountain  a tribute  to  his  personality 
and  character  which  deserves  quotation  in  this  permanent 
record:  “Mr.  Fountain  is  plain  and  unassuming,  easily 

approached,  positive  and  frank.  And  no  man — white  or 


black — ever  went  to  him  for  help  and  met  disappoint- 
ment. He  has  always  been  a progressive  man  in  any 
line  of  work  he  has  undertaken.  As  a farmer  he  has 
been  very  successful.  As  a financier  it  is  hard  to  find  his 
equal  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  is  a public  spirited, 
conservative  citizen,  believing  in  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  uplifting  of  the  morals  and  the  general 
betterment  of  conditions  in  the  community.”  . 

James  H.  Gordon.  In  the  year  that  marked  the  or- 
ganization of  Oklahoma  Tenitory  the  historic  Old  Domin- 
ion contributed  to  the  future  commonwealth  an  ambitious 
young  lawyer  who  was  destined  to  achieve  secure  vantag© 
place  as  one  of  the  representative  members  of  his  firofes- 
sion  in  Oklahom.a,  and  this  young  disciple  of  Blackstoue 
and  Kent  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  McAlester,  the  judicial  center  and  thriving  me- 
tropolis of  Pittsburg  County,  since  1890.  Mr.  Gordon  is 
thus  entitled  to  recognition  as  a pioneer  member  of  the 
bar  of  this  impoitant  city  and  county  and  his  character 
and  ])role?sional  status  are  fully  denoted  by  his»control 
of  a law  business  which  extends  throughout  the  state. 

James  H.  Gordon  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  3d  of  October,  1808,  and  is  a son  of 
Andrew  J.  and  Lucy  H.  (Willis)  Gordon,  the  former  of 
Scotch  and  the  latter  of  English  lineage.  Andi-ew  J. 
Gordon  was  born  and  reared  in  Vermont  and  his  wife 
was  born  and  passed  her  entire  life  in  Virginia,  so  that 
their  son  may  be  said  to  be  a scion  alike  of  the  sturdy 
Kew  England  and  the  cavalier  Virginian  stock.  Andrew 
J.  Gordon  received  excellent  educational  advantages  and, 
as  a young  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  he  re- 
moved from  New  Englan<l  to  Virginia,  in  which  state  he 
became  the  founder  and  owner  of  the  Locust  Dale 
Academy,  which  he  brought  up  to  high  standard  as  one 
of  the  excellent  educational  institutions  of  the  Old 
Dominion  commonwealth,  and  as  head  of  which,  he  con- 
tinued his  effective  pedagogic  labors  for  thirty  years 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1880.  He  was  a prominent 
and  honored  figure  in  connection  with  educational  affairs 
in  Virginia,  where  he  continued  in  active  charge  of  his 
academy  until  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  His 
devoted  wife,  a woman  of  gentle  and  gi'acious  personality, 
died  in  1875.  One  son  and  two  daughters  survived  Mrs. 
Gordon,  the  son,  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  the  youngest 
of  the  three. 

James  H.  Gordon  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death  and  was  but  seven  years  old 
when  his  moLhei  passed  away.  He  remained  with  his 
sisters  at  the  old  homestead  until  he  had  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  academy  that  had  been  founded  and  con- 
ducteil  by  his  father  and  that  is  still  continuing  its 
effective  work.  After  leaving  the  Locust  Dale  Academy 
he  attended  for  two  years  the  Suffolk  Military  Academy 
in  Virginia,  and  later  he  became  a teacher  in  the  academy 
which  his  father  had  founded.  He  finally  matured  his 
plans  for  a future  career,  and,  in  consonance  therewith, 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  celebrated  old  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  in  which  he  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  curriculum  and  was  graduated  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1890.  , 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1890,  a few  weeks  after  his  recep- 
tion of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Mr.  Gordon  estab- 
lished his  permanent  home  in  the  little  Village  of 
McAlester,  the  present  vigorous  county  seat  of  Pittsburg 
County,  Oklalmma,  and  here  he  has  since  continued  in 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  his  success 
has  been  the  result  of  ability,  close  application  and  hard 
work.  He  has  here  been  engaged  in  practice  for  a longer 
period  than  any  other  member  of  the  present  bar  of  Pitts- 
burg County,  and  his  character  and  achievement  have 
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given  him  secure  place  in  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
ids  professional  confreres  and  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral, the  while  he  has  at  all  times  stood  exponent  of  civic 
loyalty  and  ])rogressiveness. 

The  jiolitical  allegiance  of  Mr.  Gordon  is  given  to  the 
democratic  party,  he  is  a valued  member  of  the  Pitts- 
burg County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bar  Association,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  member- 
ship in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  the 
Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Gordon  has  received  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Bite,  be- 
sides being  affiliated  with  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  the  McAlester  Lodge 
of  the  Benevolent  & Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1900,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Gordon  to  Miss  Bertha  L.  Frederick,  of 
Litchfield,  Illinois,  and  they  have  two  children,  Margaret 
and  James. 

Charles  Eggers.  An  educator  who  has  won  well- 
meritecL  recognition  in  his  chosen  profession,  Charles 
Eggers,  principal  of  the  Port  Sill  Indian  School,  at  Law- 
ton,  Oklahoma,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government  since  January,  1904,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year  spent  in  Elorida.  Few  instructors  have 
won  more  widespread  popularity,  and  none  have  dis- 
])layed  greater  efficiency  and  executive  ability  in  the 
careful  handling  of  the  Government  charges.  While 
reared  on  the  farm,  he  realized  in  young  manhood  that 
teaching  was  his  natural  forte,  and  his  success  in  this 
direction  has  lu'oven  beyond  a doubt  that  he  made  no 
mistake  in  his  choice  of  a life  vocation. 

Professor  Eggers  was  born  on  his  father ’s  farm  in 
Bureau  County,  Illinois,  November  7,  1868,  and  is  a son 
of  James  and  Eachel  A.  (Mecum)  Eggers,  being  of 
German  descent  on  his  lather’s  side  of  the  family,  and 
of  a mixture  of  Irish  and  English  stock  on  his  mother’s. 
James  Eggers  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  in 
1833,  and  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  The  Civil  war  had  just  com- 
menced, and  he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  United  States 
navy,  continuing  to  fight  under  the  flag  of  his  adopted 
land  for  three  years.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Eggers 
located  on  a farm  in  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  was  there 
married,  and  settled  down  to  farming  pursuits  in  which 
he  was  successfully  engaged  until  his  death  in  1887.  He 
was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Mrs. 
Eggers,  a native  of  Ohio,  still  survives  her  husband  and 
resides  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  near  the  old  homestead 
place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eggers  were  the  parents  of  five 
children,  as  follows:  Emma,  who  married  Amos  Krager 

and  resides  on  a farm  in  Bureau  County,  Illinois; 
Charles,  of  this  review;  James,  who  is  employed  by  the 
Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  at  Depue,  Bureau  County, 
Illinois;  George,  who  is  a successful  agriculturist  and 
also  lives  in  Bureau  County;  and  Elva,  who  is  the  -wife 
of  Ora  Jontz,  also  a farmer  of  Bureau  County. 

Charles  Eggers  received  his  jjrimary  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  Bureau  County  and  passed  his  boyhood 
and  youth  in  much  the  same  manner  as  other  Illinois 
farmers’  sons,  remaining  on  the  homestead  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  agp.  He  attended  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Normal,  Illinois,  and  then  entered  Steinman 
Institute,  Dixon,  Illinois,  where  he  pursued  a normal 
course  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1893.  Mr. 
Eggers  then  began  his  experience  as  a school  teacher  in 
the  country  districts  of  Lee  Coiuity,  Illinois,  and  after 
three  years  was  a teacher  in  the  schools  of  Bureau 
County,  continuing  in  that  capacity  for  seven  years,  his 
last  charge  being  the  Mineral  High  School.  From  June, 
1903,  until  December  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Eggers  was 
a student  in  the  University  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  and 


during  that  time  took  a civil  service  examination  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
January,  1904.  For  1%  years  he  had  charge  of  the  day 
school  for  the  Government  at  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  and  during  the  year  1906  was 
j)atron  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  Returning  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  he 
did  day  school  work  for  three  years  more,  being  then 
transferred  to  the  boarding  school  at  the  same  place, 
where  he  had  charge  for  nearly  three  years.  He  was 
next  transferred  to  the  Kiowa  Agency,  Oklahoma,  as 
supervising  principal  of  the  Indian  schools,  until  October, 
1914,  when  he  was  made  principal  of  the  Rainy  Mountain 
School,  a capacity  in  which  he  acted  for  three  months. 
In  January,  1915,  Professor  Eggers  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Port  Sill  Indian  School,  a position  which 
carries  with  it  much  jjrestige  and  which  really  includes 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  superintendent.  A 
man  of  broad  learning  and  practical  experience,  com- 
j)rehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a keen 
insight  into  the  characteristics,  needs  and  ambitions  of 
his  charges.  Professor  Eggers  has  labored  faithfully  and 
conscientiously,  and  his  zealous,  intelligent  and  well- 
directed  work  is  accomplishing  results  which  may  not 
be  over  valued.  In  politics,  he  was  originally  a repub- 
lican, but  since  the  Taft  administration  has  been  a 
supporter  of  democratic  policies  and  candidates.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  has  been  allied  with 
a number  of  undertakings  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  morality,  religion  and  good 
citizenship.  Fraternally,  he  is  connected  with  the  Mystic 
Workers  of  the  World. 

While  a resident  of  Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  Pro- 
fessor Eggers  was  married,  October  7,  1890,  to  Miss  Eva 
McNitt,  a daughter  of  the  late  Elijah  McNitt,  who  was 
a well-to-do  farmer  in  Whiteside  and  Bureau  counties, 
Illinois.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  this  union: 
Jessie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Alfred  Peterson  and  resides  on 
a farm  at  Doland,  South  Dakota;  and  Florence,  who  is’ 
attending  the  jmblic  schools  of  Lawton. 

Edward  S.  Malone.  A great  amount  of  dynamic  en- 
ergy has  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  development  of  the 
Oklahoma  metropolis  and  capital  city  into  one  of  the 
important  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  the  West, 
and  the  men  who  have  compassed  the  results  have  been 
known  for  courage,  ability,  initiative  power  and  for 
faith  in  the  future  prestige  of  the  city.  He  whose  name 
initiates  this  paragraph  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Oklahoma  City  since  1893, 
when  it  was  but  little  more  than  an  ambitious  frontier 
town  in  a newly  organized  territory;  his  fealty  and 
progressiveness  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
civic  advancement,  he  has  become  a prominent  and 
influential  representative  of  important  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  is  a citizen  whose  loyalty,  sterling  character 
and  public  spirit  have,  given  him  inviolable  place  in 
the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  maintained  his  residence  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  to  the  civic  and  material  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  has  contributed  his  ■ quota. 

Mr.  Malone  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Alex- 
ander Drug  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  drugs  and 
stationery,  and  of  this  important  corporation,  the  busi- 
ness of  which  is  substantial  and  far  extended,  he  is 
now  the  president.  The  company  was  organized  in 
1900,  with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  with  the 
following  corps  of  executive  officers : Robert  H.  Alex- 
ander, president;  Edward  S.  Malone,  vice  president; 
and  William  J.  Dunn,  treasurer.  In  1902  Mr.  Alexander 
retired  from  the  business  and  since  that  time  the  officers 
of  the  corporation  have  been  as  here  noted:  Edward 
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S.  Malone,  president;  Elmer  E.  Westervelt,  vice  presi- 
dent; Earl  N.  Ainsworth,  secretary;  and  Harry  M. 
Ford,  treasurer.  The  business  of  the  company  for  the 
first  year  aggregated  $175,000,  and  the  splendid  growth 
or  the  trade  controlled  by  this  reliable  and  important 
commercial  house  of  Oklahoma  City  is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  the  business  for  the  year  1914  had 
reached  the  noteworthy  aggregate  of  $1,250,000,  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  having  in  the  mean- 
while been  increased  to  $500,000.  In  1907  the  company 
erected  its  present  substantial  building  of  four  stories 
and  basement  and  of  the  best  modern  type  of  mill  con- 
struction. The  building,  at  226-232  West  First  Street, 
covers  a ground  space  100x120  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
the  building  is  utilized  for  the  offices  and  stockrooms 
of  the  company,  while  the  adjacent  Gault  Building  is 
utilized  for  the  manufacturing  departments,  so  that  the 
company’s  establishment  has  an  aggregate  floor  space 
of  90,000  square  feet.  In  connection  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  business  employment  is  given  to  an 
average  of  about  110  persons,  including  traveling  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  trade  extends  throughout  Oklahoma 
and  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Edward  S.  Malone  was  born  at  Peru,  La  Salle  County, 
Illinois,  in  the  year  1864,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Julia 
(Aiken)  Malone.  John  Malone  was  born  and  reared  in 
Ireland,  where  he  learned  the  miller ’s  trade  in  his  youth, 
and  in  1850  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  first 
settling  at  Oswego,  New  York,  and  later  removing  to 
Illinois  and  engaging  in  the  milling  business  at  Peru, 
where  he  became  an  honored  and  influential  citizen  and 
representative  business  man,  virtually  his  entire  active 
career  having  been  one  of  close  association  with  the 
milling  business. 

He  whose  name  introduces  this  review  is  indebted  to 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  for  his  early  educa- 
tional discipline,  and  through  long  and  active  asso- 
ciation with  men  and  affairs  he  has  amplified  most 
effectively  this  preliminary  training,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  known  as  a man  of  strong  mental  grasp, 
well  fortified  opinions  and  mature  judgment.  In  the 
City  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  he  found  employment  in  a 
drug  store  and  there  served  a practical  apprentice- 
ship in  this  line,  with  the  result  that  he  became  a 
skilled  pharmacist.  Before  he  had  attained  to  his 
legal  majority  Mr.  Malone  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  from  Illinois  to  the  Town  of  Stella, 
Eiehardson  County,  Nebraska,  and  there  he  engaged  in 
the  retail  drug  business  in  an  independent  way, 
this  enterprise  having  been  successfully  conducted  by 
him  from  1881  until  1893,  when  he  sold  his  stock  and 
business  and  came  to  the  new  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
He  established  his  residence  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
here  formed  a partnership  with  William  J.  Dunn,  the 
firm  of  Malone,  Dunn  & Company  here  conducting  a 
retail  book  and  stationery  business  until  the  autumn 
of  1899,  when  they  sold  their  business  to  Vosburg 
& Company  and  effected  the  organization  of  the  Alex- 
ander Drug  Company,  of  which  adequate  mention  has 
been  made  in  a preceding  paragraph  of  this  article. 
Mr.  Malone  has  identified  himself  also  with  various 
other  industrial  enterprises  in  different  parts  of  Okla- 
homa and  he  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
distinctly  representative  business  men  and  progressive 
citizens  of  the  capital  city  of  the  state.  In  1902-3 
Mr.  Malone  served  as  a member  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  Oklahoma  County,  and  within  the 
period  of  his  incumbency  of  this  position  it  devolved 
upon  the  board  of  commissioners  to  purchase  the  site 
for  the  present  fine  courthouse  of  the  county.  In 
1908-9  Mr.  Malone  gave  equally  loyal  and  effective 
service  as  a member  of  the  board  of  education  of 


Oklahoma  City,  and  assisted  in  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  present  high 
school  building.  He  is  ever  at  the  front  in  lending 
his  influences  and  co-operation  in  the  support  of  meas- 
ures and  enterprises  tending  to  advance  the  civic, 
commercial  and  material  i^rogress  and  prosperity  of 
the  community  and  his  loyalty  to  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion is  marked  by  definite  appreciation  of  its  mani- 
fold advantages  and  attractions. 

In  1886  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Malone 
to  Miss  Flora  Hull,  daughter  of  Darwin  Hull,  of  Stella, 
Nebraska,  and  the  two  children  of  this  union  are 
Miss  Kae,  who  remains  at  the  parental  home,  and 
Darwin,  who  is  married  and  who  is  identified  with 
the  Alexander  Drug  Company.  The  attractive  family 
residence  of  Mr.  Malone  is  at  400  West  Fourteenth 
Street. 

Oliver  H.  Leonard.  The  vigorous  and  thriving  City 
of  Tulsa  is  favored  in  having  gained  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  Leonard  in  connection  with  business  and  civic  af- 
fairs, and  he  is  prominent  and  influential  in  banking 
circles  in  the  state,  besides  which  he  stands  forth  as  a 
representative  citizen  also  in  his  progressiveness  and 
public  spirit.  He  has  been  vice  president  of  the  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa  since  1910,  is  president  of  the 
Tulsa  Clearing  House  Association,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Association  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  born  in  Muscatine  County,  Iowa,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  1863,  and  is  a representative  of  a 
sterling  pioneer  family  of  the  Hawkeye  State.  He  is  a 
son  of  Joshua  and  Ellen  H.  (Ady)  Leonard,  both  natives 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  father  having  passed  away  in 
1899,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  the  mother  being 
still  a resident  of  Iowa,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty 
years,  in  1915.  Of  the  seven  children  the  subject  of  this 
review  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth  and  all  of  them 
survive  the  honored  father. 

Joshua  Leonard  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated,  and  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  until 
1854,  when  he  removed  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of 
Illinois.  In  1856  he  removed  thence  to  Iowa  and  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Muscatine  County,  where 
he  reclaimed  a productive  farm  from  the  virgin  prairie 
and  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1864,  when  he 
removed  to  Poweshiek  County,  that  state.  There  he 
repeated  his  strenuous  pioneer  experiences  by  developing 
a valuable  farm,  and  he  became  one  of  the  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  state,  his  well 
directed  efforts  as  a farmer  and  stock-grower  having 
brought  to  him  a large  and  substantial  measure  of  pi;os- 
perity.  He  served  nine  consecutive  years  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  he  passed  the 
closing  period  of  his  life  in  the  attractive  little  City  of 
Brooklyn,  that  county,  where  his  widow  still  resides.  In 
polities  he  was  originally  an  old-line  whig,  but  he  gave 
his  allegiance  to  the  republican  party  from  the  time  of 
its  organization  until  his  death,  his  religious  faith  hav- 
ing been  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  his  widow  also  has  long  been  a devoted  member. 

After  negotiating  with  jiroper  facility  the  curriculum 
of  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state,  Oliver  H. 
Leonard  pursued  a higher  course  of  academic  study  by 
attending  the  University  of  Iowa,  from  which  he  retired 
prior  to  the  completing  of  a full  course.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  in  1883,  he  initiated  his  active  association 
with  the  banking  business,  by  assuming  the  position  of 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Poweshiek  County  Bank,  at 
Brooklyn.  In  1885  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of 
cashier  of  this  institution,  and  of  this  office  he  contmued 
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the  incumbent  until  1898,  when  he  resigned  and  disposed 
of  his  stock  in  the  bank.  Now  an  able  executive  of 
proved  experience  in  this  field  of  business  enterjirise, 
Mr.  Leonard  then  removed  to  Pipestone,  Minnesota, 
where  he  effected  the  organization  of  the  Farmers  & 
Merchants  Bank.  He  later  disjiosed  of  his  interest  in 
this  institution  and  became  a stockholder  in  the  Citizens 
Savings  Bank  in  the  City  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  He 
served  with  characteristic  ability  as  cashier  of  this  bank 
until  1910,  when  he  sold  his  stock  in  the  institution  and 
came  to  Tidsa,  Oklahoma,  wheie  he  has  since  served  as 
vice  jiresident  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  in  which 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  aff'airs  of  which  his  long  exjierience 
and  marked  financial  acumen  have  made  him  a resource- 
ful and  influential  factor  in  the  expanding  of  the  large 
and  substantial  business  controlled  by  this  representative 
financial  imtitution.  Mr.  Leonard  is  giving  also  most 
effective  service  as  president  of  the  Tulsa  Cleaiing  Hause 
Association.  He  is  a director  of  the  Tulsa  Commerci.al 
Club,  of  which  he  served  one  year  as  president,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  Tulsa,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
He  is  distinctively  liberal  and  progressive  in  his  civic 
relations  and  always  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  furtlier- 
ance  of  measures  and  enterprises  tending  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  his  home  city,  county  and  state.  Though 
never  imbneil  with  ambition  for  political  office  or  other 
preferment,  Mr.  Leonard  is  aligned  as  a stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  the  republican  party,  which  he  be- 
lieves is  destined  to  come  again  to  its  own  in  national 
aff'airs. 

September  22,  1885,  recorded  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Leonard  to  Miss  Nellie  B.  Bennett,  who  was  born  at 
Brooklyn,  Poweshiek  County,  Iowa,  and  the  three  chil- 
dren of  this  union  are  Lucille  A.,  Virginia  C.  and 
Howard  B. 

! 

Eev.  Charles  W.  Clay.  Carter  County  elected  Charles 
■Westley  Clay  to  the  office  of  county  surveyor,  and  his 
administration  in  this  important  post  is  fully  justifying 
the  choice  of  the  voters  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Clay  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Nicholas  County,  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  15th  of  April,  1868,  and  is  a son  of  Mat- 
thew Reed  Clay  and  Mollie  (Campbell)  Clay,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  at  Carlisle,  in  1838,  and  the  latter 
of  whom  w'as  born  in  Mason  County,  that  state,  in  1842, 
her  death  having  occui'red  at  the  old  homestead  in 
Nicholas  County,  in  1875.  Matthew  R.  Clay  maintained 
his  home  in  Kentucky  from  the  time  of  his  nativity  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of  July,  1888,  his 
active  career  having  been  one  of  close  and  effective  iden- 
tification with  the  fundamental  industries  of  agriculture 
ani  stockgrowing.  He  was  a man  of  strong  individuality, 
leal  and  loyal  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  he  has  been 
for  many  years  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
Of  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  the  eldest  is  John 
"W.,  who  is  a prosperous  farmer  in  Nicholas  County, 
Kentucky;  Charles  W.,  of  th's  review,  was  the  next  in 
order  of  birth;  Mattie  is  the  wife  of  Franklin  W.  Shank- 
lin,  a farmer  of  Nicholas  County;  Silas  D.  resides  upon 
and  operates  the  old  homestead  farm  in  that  county; 
Virgie  is  the  wife  of  Robert  H.  Ratliff,  who  is  a sub- 
stantial farmer  near  Seward,  Kansas;  and  Elizabeth  is 
the  wife  of  John  M.  Ratliff,  a farmer  near  Waldron, 
Indiana. 

For  his  second  wife  Matthew  R.  Clay  married  Elizabeth 
Shroiit,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Nicholas  County, 
Kentucky,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  1883.  The  only 
child  of  this  union  is  Oliver  Sidney,  who  is  a farmer  and 
auctioneer  at  Waldron,  Indiana. 

Adverting  to  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Clay 


family  it  may  be  stated  that  the  subject  of  this  review 
is  a descendant  of  John  Clay,  a Welshman  who  was  cap- 
tain in  command  of  a British  vessel  on  which  he  cross^ 
the  Atlantic  and  was  in  Virginia  in  1676.  He  took  part 
in  the  historic  Bacon  Rebellion  and  on  this  account  was 
made  an  English  outlaw,  the  English  Government  offering 
a price  for  his  arrest.  He  never  returned  to  England  but 
dismantled  his  ship  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  His  propei'ty  in  England  was  confiscated  and 
is  still  held  by  the  government,  as  he  was  never  brought 
to  trial. 

George  Campbell,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Charles 
W.  Clay,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Campbell,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell,  the  first  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  Nicholas  County,  Kentucky.  This  pioneer 
minister  was  the  grandfather  of  Hon.  .James  E.  Campbell, 
former  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  paternal 
grandmother  of  Mr.  Clay  was  a second  cousin  of  Governor 
Morton,  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Indiana  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  she  was  a kinswoman  also  of  Hon.  Levi 
P.  Morton,  former  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  former  Governor  Throckmorton  of  Texas. 

Charles  W.  Clay  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  in  1885  he 
entereil  the  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  at  Millersburg, 
in  which  institution  he  continued  his  studies  for  three 
and  one  half  yeais.  For  five  years  he  was  a successful 
teacher  in  the  rural  schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in 
1895  he  joineil  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  a minister  of  which  he  served 
two  years  as  pastor  of  charges  at  Whitesburg  and  Hind- 
man; one  year  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  East  Pulaski; 
one  year  in  a pastoral  charge  at  Preachersville;  and  two 
years  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Clay  City. 

In  1901  Bishop  Key,  of  Sherman,  Texas,  assigned  Mr. 
Clay  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory, this  being  the  nucleus  of  the  present  East  Oklahoma 
Conference.  In  this  conference  Mr.  Clay  was  in  minis- 
terial service  one  year  on  the  Lebanon  circuit,  was  pastor 
at  Lone  Grove  two  years,  at  Hartshorn,  four  years,  and 
at  Tahlequah  one  year.  For  one  year  he  served  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Ajiache  Indians, 
commonly  designated  as  the  wild  tribes,  and  in  the  mean- 
while he  found  much  requisition  for  his  services  as  a 
surveyor,  a profession  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself 
while  attending  college  in  Kentucky.  In  1909  his  alma 
mater,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  conferreil  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  a well-merited  though 
somewhat  tardy  recognition,  as  he  had  left  the  institu- 
tion only  a few  months  prior  to  the  graduation  of  the 
class  of  which  he  was  a member. 

In  1910  Mr.  Clay  established  his  permanent  home  at 
Ardmore,  and  he  has  since  followed  surveying  as  his 
vocation,  though  he  is  still  frequently  called  upon  to 
officiate  in  his  capacity  as  a clergyman,  his  service  as  a 
minister  having  been  zealous,  self-abnegating  and  fruit- 
ful during  the  long  period  of  his  active  labors  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (jhurch.  South,  in  the  faith  of  which 
he  was  reared.  Mr.  Clay  has  never  deviated  from  the 
line  of  strict  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  has 
served  as  county  surveyor  of  Carter  County  since  July, 

1913.  He  was  re-elected  to  this  office  in  November, 

1914,  for  a term  of  two  years,  and  his  official  headquar- 
ters are  maintained  in  the  county  courthouse.  While 
a resident  of  Kentucky  he  served  eight  years  as  deputy 
clerk  of  the  courts  of  Nicholas  County.  He  is  stiU 
affiliated  with  the  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Moore- 
field,  Kentucky,  and  is  past  chancellor  commander  of  the 
same. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1897,  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Clay  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Seago,  daughter  of  John  Seago,  who  was 
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a resident  of  that  city  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  who 
was  a descendant  of  a French  Huguenot  who  fled  his 
native  land  and  came  to  America,  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tion incidental  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  have  no  children,  but  in  their  hos- 
pitable home  the  children  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
their  elders,  are  ever  assured  of  a genial  welcome. 

James  Monroe  Stognee.  In  the  county  elections  of 
Noveml  er,  1914,  in  Cleveland  County,  the  democratic 
candidate  who  stood  highest  on  his  party  ticket  was 
James  Monrce  Stogner,  nominee  for  clerk  of  court.  His 
election  to  that  o^tice  was  only  one  evidence  of  his  popu- 
larity as  a citizen  and  member  of  the  community,  and  it 
is  significant  that  he  has  been  promised  no  opjiosition  in 
his  party  at  the  next  election  in  November,  1916. 

He  was  born  near  Paris  in  Lamar  County,  Texas, 
December  31,  1878,  and  comes  of  some  of  the  best  stock 
of  Noi'thern  and  Northwestern  Texas.  His  ancestors 
came  from  Ireland  to  Mississippi  in  the  early  days,  and 
his  grandfather,  .John  Stogner,  was  born  in  Mississippi, 
and  took  his  family  to  Texas  along  with  the  pioneers. 
He  was  a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  very  active  in  the 
Methodist  Ejuscopal  Church,  South.  He  was  also  a demo- 
crat. He  lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  of  age  and  died 
at  Deport,  Texas,  when  his  grandson,  James  M.,  was  a 
child. 

William  Stogner,  father  of  the  Cleveland  County  Court 
clerk,  was  born  in  Mississippi  in  1843,  and  removed  to 
Lamar  County,  Texas,  in  1868.  From  there  he  went  to 
Cooke  County  in  1894,  and  is  now  living  retireil  at  St.  Jo 
in  Montague  County,  Texas.  During  the  war  he  served 
with  a Mississippi  regiment  of  volunteers  and  was  twice 
wounded.  He  is  a democrat  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  maiden  name 
of  his  wife  was  Nannie  Castle,  and  she  was  born  in 
Mississippi  in  1852  and  died  at  St.  Jo,  Texas,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Her  children  are:  John  E.,  who  is  in  the 

real  estate,  insurance  and  loan  business  at  Norman;  C.  V., 
who  married  C.  Denstil,  a tailor  at  Canyon  City,  Texas; 
Nannie,  wife  of  J.  A.  Foster,  a nurseryman  at  Denison, 
Texas;  Ada,  wife  of  James  L.  Petray,  in  the  street  car 
service  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas;  W.  O.  Stogner,  in  the 
confectionery  business  at  St.  Jo,  Texas;  James  Monroe; 
Eichard,  a larmer  at  St.  Jo;  Fannie,  deceased  wife  of 
Sam  Hoffman,  who  is  a farmer  at  Ringer,  Oklahoma; 
Elizal  eth,  wife  of  Oscar  Atha,  a farmer  of  St.  Jo;  Lucy, 
wife  of  Presley  Lawler,  a farmer  at  St.  .To,  Texas; 
Thomas  L.,  a schoolman  at  Gainesville,  Texas;  and 
George,  a farmer  at  St.  Jo. 

James  Monroe  Stogner  grew  up  in  the  Eed  Eiver 
country  of  Northern  Texas,  attended  the  public  schools 
in  Mount  Pleasant  and  the  high  school  at  Center  Point 
in  Co'^ke  County,  and  finished  his  education  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  His  years  up  to  that  time  had  been  spent 
on  his  father’s  farm.  In  1899  he  came  to  Cleveland 
County,  Oklahoma,  and  was  a successful  farmer  in  that 
community  until  1905.  After  that  he  followed  the  bar- 
ber’s trade  at  Noble  until  1908  and  then  moved  his 
business  to  Norman,  where  he  plied  his  trade  and  also 
acquired  a great  host  of  warm  and  admiring  friends, 
whose  support  was  a factor  in  his  election  to  the  office  of 
clerk  of  court  in  November,  1914.  Mr.  Stogner  has  also 
finished  a correspondence  course  in  the  Chicago  Cor- 
respondence School  of  Law. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  and  is  affiliated  with  Norman  Camu  No.  154, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  with  Norman  Lodge  No.  7,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Near  St.  .To,  Texas,  in 
1902,  Mr.  Stogner  married  Miss  Cynthia  Wilson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  II.  Wilson,  who  is  now  a farmer  at  Eobinson 


in  Garvin  County,  Oklahoma.  To  their  marriage  have 
1 een  born  four  children:  Charles  Clark,  who  died  in 

1904,  at  St.  Jo,  Texas;  and  Edna  May,  Loretta  and 
Euby,  the  oldest  being  in  the  fifth  grade  and  the  youngest 
in  the  primary  grade  in  the  public  schools  at  Norman. 

Albert  B.  Smtthe.  The  City  of  Marlow  enumerates 
on  the  role  of  its  departed  benefactors  none  who  left 
behind  more  numerous  and  substantial  evidences  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  city ’s  affairs  than  the  late  Albert  B. 
Smythe.  As  ranchman,  agriculturist,  general  merchant, 
financier  and  public-spirited  citizen,  he  went  among  the 
people  of  this  community  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  in 
1889,  when  he  erected  the  first  house  on  the  site  of  the 
pirerent  city,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  29, 
1913,  and  there  remains  in  his  wake  an  impression  of 
practical  usefulness  and  genuine  dependable  character 
that  is  directly  traceable  to  his  untiring  zeal  and  ready 
recognition  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Smythe  belonged  to  a family  which  originated  in 
England  and  was  founded  in  America  long  before  the 
struggle  for  independence,  its  early  members  settling  in 
Georgia.  He  was  born  near  Jackson,  Mississijjpi,  May 
12,  1850,  and  there  received  a public  school  education, 
following  which,  as  a young  man,  he  removed  to  Cor- 
sicana, Navarro  County,  Texas,  where  he  combined  the 
two  occupations  of  farming  and  merchandising,  spending 
a part  of  the  year  in  tlie  fields  as  a hand  and  the 
remainder  in  tlie  store  as  a clerk.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Bowie,  Montague  County,  Texas,  where  he 
established  himself  in  the  mercantile  business  on  his  own 
account,  then  went  to  Graliam,  Young  County,  and  later 
to  Bellevue,  Clay  County,  and  during  all  this  period  con- 
tinued his  operations  in  merchandising.  Eventually,  he 
purchased  a farm,  lying  between  the  towns  of  Bellevue 
and  Bowie,  and  cultivated  this  for  several  years,  but  in 
1889  disj'osed  of  his  interests  there  and  came  to  what 
was  then  Indian  Territory,  where  he  built  the  first  house 
on  the  reservation  on  the  present  site  of  Marlow.  With 
excellent  foresight  he  recognized  that  this  community 
was  destined  to  become  a flourishing  commercial  center, 
and  here  he  built  the  first  business  house,  a small  and 
modest  enter;  rise  which  under  his  able  management  and 
dYection  grew  to  large  proportions  in  the  years  that 
followed.  As  his  holdings  grew,  he  became  interested  in 
financial  affa’rs,  and  in  1893  established  The  Bank  of 
Marlow  and  became  its  vice  president,  a position  which 
he  held  until  his  death.  This  institution,  in  1912, 
became  the  National  Bank  of  Marlow,  and  still  con- 
tinues one  of  the  strong  and  substantial  institutions  of 
this  rart  of  the  state,  a monument  to  the  enterprise  and 
abirty  of  its  founder. 

While  Mr.  Smythe  continued  actively  interested  in 
busine‘='s  affairs  un  to  the  time  of  his  last  illne''s,  he  had 
disposed  of  his  farms  and  ranches  several  years  before 
his  death,  but  his  family  still  owns  the  large  general 
stores  and  a large  amount  of  city  proT-erty  at  Marlow, 
including  the  beaut’ful  family  home.  He  was  a stalwart 
democrat  in  his  poLtical  views,  was  very  prominent  in 
civic  affairs,  and  gave  his  zealous  and  ardent  a^’sistance 
to  every  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
While  he  never  sought  public  preferment,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  on  several  occasions  to  accept  public  office 
a.nd  resronsibility,  being  a member  of  the  council  of 
Marlow  for  several  terms,  as  well  as  of  the  school  board. 
Throup'hout  his  life  he  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  a number  of  years 
pirior  to  his  death  had  served  as  elder.  His  fraternal 
connectmn  was  with  Marlow  Lodge  No.  103,  Free  and 
Accerted  Masons.  Mr.  Smythe  was  a man  of  strong 
character,  sound  judgment,  thorough  practical  informa- 
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tion  and  unswerving  integrity.  In  public  affairs  he  took 
an  earnest  and  unselfish  interest,  and  whatever  move- 
ments were  likely  to  promote  the  general  welfare  received 
his  nidiesitating  and  hearty  supj)Ort.  He  was  a useful 
metnlier  of  tlie  community,  wdiich  suffered  a great  loss 
wlien  he  passed  away. 

At  Oak  Hill,  Texas,  in  1882,  Mr.  Smythe  was  married 
to  iVliss  ilildred  Williams,  a member  of  a family  which 
came  from  England  long  before  the  Eevolution  and 
settled  in  Georgia.  A daughter  of  W.  B.  Williams,  who 
died  in  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  in  1914,  a retired  farmer 
and  capitalist,  she  received  her  education  at  Montague, 
Texas,  and  Whitesboro  Normal  School.  Her  mother, 
who  was  Miss  Mary  Thompson,  of  Shreveport,  Louisi- 
ana, still  survives  and  resides  at  Elk  City,  Oklahoma. 
There  were  five  children  in  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams:  Mildred,  now  Mrs.  Smythe;  Samuel,  a cotton 

gin  owner  and  mechanic  of  Elk  City,  Oklahoma;  William, 
jiresident  of  several  mining  companies  at  Silver  City, 
Idaho;  .lohn,  who  is  engaged  in  merchandising  at  Fort 
Stockton,  Texas;  and  Amos,  who  is  engaged  in  business 
with  his  brother,  Samuel,  at  Elk  City. 

Albert  B.  and  Mildred  Smythe  became  the  parents  of 
throe  sons:  Harry  C.,  born  at  Bellevue,  Texas,  October 

28,  1887 ; William  Otho,  born  at  Bowie,  Texas,  October 
17,  1889;  and  Robert  Wade,  born  at  Marlow,  Oklahoma, 
July  31,  1895,  and  now  a freshman  at  Norman  Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma. 

Harry  C.  Smythe  came  to  Marlow,  Indian  Territory, 
with  his  mother,  in  1890,  the  father  having  preceded  them 
the  year  before.  He  received  a good  xniblic  school  edu- 
cation here,  being  graduated  from  Marlow  High  School 
in  1903,  following  which  he  entered  his  father’s  general 
merchandise  store,  where  he  soon  became  manager,  a 
position  wliich  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  The  stores 
are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  the  business  draws  a large  trade  from  Stephens, 
Grady  and  Comanche  counties,  being  the  pioneer  store 
of  Marlow  and  one  of  the  leading  business  enterprises 
of  Stephens  County.  This  concern  has  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  only  l)usiness  house  at  Marlow  when  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  was  built  through  this  x>l3^ce. 
Mr.  Smythe,  aside  from  being  an  energetic  and  progres- 
sive business  man,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  civic 
affairs,  and  is  now  serving  as  a member  of  the  city 
council,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  is  widely  and  popularly  known  in 
fraternal  circles,  holding  membershijj  in  Marlow  Lodge 
No.  103,  Free  and  Accej^ted  Masons,  of  which  he  is  past- 
master;  Duncan  Chapter  No.  21,  Royal  Arch  Masons; 
Indian  Consistory  No.  2,  of  the  thirty-second  degree; 
and  India  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.-  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  belonging  to  Lodge  No. 
755,  at  Chickasha,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Smjdhe  is  unmarried. 

William  Otho  Smythe  came  wdth  his  brother  and 
mother  to  Marlow  in  1890,  and  this  city  has  continued 
to  be  his  home  to  the  present  time.  After  graduating 
from  the  Marlow  High  School,  in  1905,  he  entered  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Academy,  which  he  attended  in  1907 
and  1908,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  Marlow  and 
assisted  as  manager  of  the  hardware  store.  When  this 
department  of  the  business  was  sold,  in  December,  1914, 
he  became  assistant  to  his  brother  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  business.  He  is  possessed  of  the  family 
acumen,  foresight  and  business  ability,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  Marlow ’s  energetic  and  enter})rising  young  busi- 
ness men.  He  is  a democrat,  and  has  advanced  to  the 
thirty-second  degree  in  Masonry,  being  past  master  of 
his  lodge  and  belonging  to  the  same  branches  of  Masonry 
of  which  his  brother  is  a member.  He  also  holds  mem- 


bership in  the  Elks  at  Chickasha.  Mr.  Smythe  was 
married  April  6,  1915,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  to 
Miss  Jeanne  Turner,  daughter  of  M.  L.  Turner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  National  Bank,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Louie  E.  McKnight.  Among  the  distinctively  promi- 
nent and  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  none 
is  more  versatile,  talented  or  well  equipped  for  the  work 
of  his  profession  than  Louie  E.  McKnight,  who  main- 
tains his  home  and  business  headquarters  at  Anadarko, 
in  Caddo  County.  Throughout  his  career  as  an  able 
attorney  and  well  fortified  counselor  he  has,  by  reason 
of  unimjieachable  conduct  and  close  observance  of  the 
unwritten  code  of  iirofessional  ethics,  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar,  in 
addition  to  which  he  commands  a high  place  in  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  McKnight 
has  been  a resident  of  Anadarko  since  1901  and  here 
controls  a large  general  civil  practice. 

Mr.  McKnight  was  born  in  Ramsey,  Illinois,  March  11, 
1876,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Caroline  (Fuller) 
McKnight,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  New  Phila- 
delj)hia,  Ohio,  in  1840,  and  the  latter  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1850.  The  McKnight  ancestors  were  pioneer  settlers 
in  Ohio  from  Scotland  and  the  founder  of  the  Puller 
family  in  this  country  came  hither  from  England  in  the 
Mayfiower.  Henry  McKnight  was  reared  to  maturity  in 
Ohio  and  there,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  enlisted 
in  the  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  participated  in 
many  important  battles  and  was  wounded  once:  he 
receives  a pension  from  the  Government.  Shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Ramsey,  Illinois, 
and  in  1887  he  ‘located  at  Caldwell,  Kansas,  in  which 
latter  place  he  is  engaged  in  business  as  a contractor  in 
rock  and  concrete.  He  is  a republican  in  politics  and  is 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Ramsey,  Illinois,  Louie  E. 
McKnight  received  his  early  education.  Thereafter  he 
attended  the  LTniversity  of  Kansas,  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1900, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  but 
in  1901  came  to  Anadarko,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Here  he  controls  a large  and  lucrative  general  practice 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  March, 
1911.  He  served  as  assistant  county  attorney  from 
1901  until  October,  1902,  on  which  latter  date  he  was 
appointed  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  Oklahoma, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  1908.  He  is  a member 
of  the  county  and  state  bar  associations  and  in  politics 
is  a republican.  In  a fraternal  way  he  is  past  consul 
of  Anadarko  Lodge,  No.  10025,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America;  is  past  master  of  Anadarko  Lodge  No.  21, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  and  is  a member  of 
the  Valley  of  Guthrie  Consistory,  No.  1;  of  India 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine;  and  Anadarko  Chapter,  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star. 

In  October,  1902,  at  Wellington,  Kansas,  Mr. 
McKnight  married  Miss  Odie  Wimer,  a daughter  of  J. 
.1.  Wimer.  Mr.  and'  Mrs.  McKnight  have  four  children : 
Mildred,  Ruth  and  Lloyd  are  all  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Anadarko;  and  Doris  is  the  baby  at  home. 

Owen  W.  Maloney.  Among  the  enterprises  of  Tulsa 
the  steady  growth  and  development  of  which  reflect  the 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  city,  one  of 
the  foremost  is  the  Maloney  Tank  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. This  concern  had  its  inception  in  Wood  County, 
Ohio,  was  subsequently  moved  to  Independence,  Kansas, 
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and  in  1909  was  brought  to  Tulsa,  where  it  has  enjoyed 
its  greatest  era  of  prosperity.  The  founder  and  direct- 
ing head  of  this  company,  Owen  W.  Maloney,  inventor 
of  the  Maloney  Steel  Portable  Bolted  Tank,  and  now 
one  of  Tulsa’s  leading  business  citizens,  was  born  at 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  June  4,  1865,  and  is  a son  of 
H.  M.  and  Hannah  J.  (Troutman)  Maloney. 

H.  M.  Maloney  was  born  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  oil  industry  at  Oil 
City  and  Pit  Hole,  Pennsylvania.  In  later  years  he 
removed  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  established  himself 
as  the  proprietor  of  a sawmill,  and  continued  to  be  en- 
gaged successfully  in  that  business  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  He  was  for  many 
years  active  in  Masonic  circles,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  and  in  political  matters  was  a democrat. 
Mrs.  Maloney,  who  was  a native  of  Perryville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  some  years  before  her  husband,  in  1869. 
They  were  the  parents  of  five  children : Minna,  who  died 

in  infancy;  Owen  W.  and  Newton,  twins,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  as  a babe;  and  William  and  Carrie,  twins, 
the  former  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  while  the  latter  is 
now  the  wife  of  Charles  Sikes. 

Owen  W.  Maloney  was  a child  when  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  West  Virginia,  and  there,  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Town  of  Milton,  he  received  his  education.  He 
was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  began  working  as 
a market  gardener,  but  after  about  two  years  returned 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  in  pumping  weUs  in  the 
oil  fields  of  Butler  County.  In  1890  he  found  his  real 
life  work  when  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  oil 
tanks  in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  under  the  name  of  Maloney 
Tank  Manufacturing  Company,  continuing  to  operate 
there  until  1904,  when  he  came  to  the  West  and  located 
at  Independence,  Kansas.  He  remained  there  until  1909, 
on  November  23d  of  which  year  he  came  to  Tulsa  and 
established  the  Maloney  Tank  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  now  has  offices  in  Plank  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
the  factory  being  also  located  at  Tulsa.  The  product  of 
this  concern  consists  of  portable  bolted  steel  tanks,  and 
a specialty  is  made  of  the  Maloney  Steel  Bolt  Tank,  of 
which  Mr.  Maloney  is  the  patentee.  In  the  development 
of  this  industry  Mr.  Maloney  is  associated  with  Mr.  H. 
Boss. 

On  July  29,  1890,  Mr.  Maloney  was  married  to  Miss 
Linnie  Jolley,  who  was  born  in  Butler  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  three  sons : 
Eoy,  J.  G.  and  Wayne.  Mr.  Maloney  is  a thirty-second 
degree  Mason,  having  been  made  a member  of  Caney 
Lodge  No.  324,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Caney,  Kansas,  from 
which  he  demitted,  to  become  a member  of  Delta  Lodge 
No.  425,  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  He  also  belongs  to  Tulsa 
Chapter  No.  52,  E.  A.  M.,  and  Indian  Consistory,  and 
holds  membership  also  in  Lodge  No.  946,  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a democrat  in 
political  matters.  As  a citizen  he  participates  in  move- 
ments making  for  civic  betterment,  and  has  always  been 
a supporter  of  good  government  and  morality. 

Benjamin  Franklin  LaFayette,  a merchant  of  Che- 
eotah,  is  in  a very  true  sense  a pioneer  of  Oklahoma.  He 
came  in  1887  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  together  with 
his  brother,  Moses  LaFayette,  opened  a trading  store  at 
Fort  Gibson,  then  a federal  military  post,  their  store 
operating  under  a federal  commission.  Three  years  later,- 
in  1890,  Mr.  LaFayette  removed  from  Fort  Gibson  to 
Checotah,  where  he  has  since  carried  on  a thriving  mer- 
chandise business. 

Mr.  LaFayette  was  born  at  Covington,  Newton  County, 
Georgia,  on  February  2,  1859,  and  is  a son  of  William 
and  Sarah  (Born)  LaFayette.  William  LaFayette  was 
a native  of  France,  and  the  mother  was  born  in  Ger- 


many. When  their  son  was  a small  child  they  moved  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  the 
father  joined  the  Confederate  army,  serving  throughout 
the  war  under  General  Hood.  In  1866  he  went  with  his 
family  to  Montgomery  County,  Indiana,  settling  in  the 
Town  of  Alamo,  and  in  1870  they  went  to  the  City  of 
LaFayette,  Indiana.  There  the  father  died  in  1876. 
The  next  year  Benjamin  F.  and  his  only  brother,  Moses, 
took  their  widowed  mother  to  kHssouri,  where  Benjamin 
clerked  in  a store  at  Carthage  until  1880,  and  then  moved 
to  St.  Louis.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  occupied 
as  a traveling  salesman.  It  was  in  this  time  that  Mr. 
LaFayette  gathered  that  experience  so  valuable  to  him  in 
the  mercantile  business.  In  1883  the  brothers,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Lafayette  & Brother,  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chandise business  at  Pierce  City,  Missouri,  and  there  the 
mother  died  in  1885.  Two  years  later  they  opened  a 
federal  commission  store  at  Port  Gibson,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  in  1890  removed  to  Checotah,  then  a small  vil- 
lage, but  one  that  in  their  eyes  promised  a mercantile 
future.  Mr.  LaFayette  may  properly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  builders  of  the  community.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  civic  life  of  the  place  from  the  beginning. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
federal  incorporation  of  the  town,  and  since  that  has 
served  two  terms  as  its  mayor.  He  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  many  of  the  movements  and  enterprises 
that  have  very  materially  contributed  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  Checotah,  and  his  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  welfare  of  the  place  is  marked.  During  the  years 
that  he  has  been  here  engaged  in  business  he  has  enjoyed 
a generous  measure  of  success,  and  is  known  as  the  pio- 
neer merchant  not  alone  of  Checotah,  but  of  the  entire 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  his  mercantile 
interests,  he  has  been  an  extensive  dealer  in  cotton,  and 
today  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  largest,  cotton  gin  in  the  state.  Furthermore,  he 
has  .contributed  largely  to  the  agricultural  develoinnent 
of  the  county.  At  one  time  he  owned  and  controlled  208 
farms,  and  it  may  be  said  in  all  sincerity  that  he  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  county 
than  any  other  single  individual.  Peach  and  apple  grow- 
ing has  been  a hobby  with  Mr.  LaFayette  and  he  owns 
today  the  largest  peach  and  apple  orchard  in  Oklahoma. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  the  building  of  good  roads, 
was  active  in  promoting  the  building  of  Jefferson  High- 
way, vice  president  of  Greater  McIntosh  County  and 
Jefferson  Highway  Association. 

From  early  life  Mr.  LaFayette  has  been  the  supporter 
of  democratic  political  principles,  and  he  was  a promi- 
nent factor  in  the  organization  of  the  first  democratic 
committee  in  Indian  Territory,  serving  as  a member  of 
the  organization,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  recognition  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
national  committee.  In  1900  Indian  Territory’s  delega- 
tion to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Kansas 
City  presented  and  voted  Indian  Territory ’s  six  votes  for  : 
Ben  F.  LaFayette  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
In  1912  he  organized  the  first  democratic  club  in  Indian 
Territory. 

Mr.  LaFayette  is  a Mason,  an  Elk  and  a K.  P.,  and 
has  been  ju'ominent  in  the  Odd  Fellow  lodge.  He  served 
as  grand  master,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  for  Indian  Territory  in 
1905  and  1906,  also  as  a representative  to  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  in  1906-07-08  and  at  present  is  grand 
marshal  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He 
lias  served  as  chairman  of  the. board  of  control  of  the 
State  Orphans’  Home  until  the  home  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  all  liis 
active  life  has  he  been  the  friend  of  advanced  educa- 
tional systems  in  our  schools. 

In  1900  Mr.  LaFayette  was  married  in  Indiana  to 
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Miss  Estelle  Selig,  and  they  have  one  son — Jean  Paul 
LaPayette. 

■\ViLLiAM  Hawkins  Hampton.  Many  close  students 
and  oLtei'vers  of  inunicipal  governinent  are  of  the  oiuiiion 
that  elliciency  and  worthy  niauagenient  of  city  affairs 
<le[ieml  rather  upon  the  personnel  than  upon  the  form  of 
civic  machinery.  For  a luimLer  of  years  the  commission 
Jorm  of  government  has  been  very  popular  all  over 
America,  and  its  adoption  has  undoubtedly  brought  about 
a great  advance  and  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  urban  alfairs.  However,  even  under  the  commission 
I'orm  of  government,  the  success  of  the  plan  deiiends  upon 
tlie  cpiality  of  coinmisj-ioners  elected.  In  1911,  when 
Oklalionia  City  first  went  under  the  new  law  and  charter, 
there  was  chosen  for  the  position  of  commissioner  of 
liublic  1)101  erty  a solid  and  successful  business  man  whose 
e.xperience  and  recognized  integrity  and  energy  have  been 
a most  valuable  factor  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  new 
municipal  goveinment.  William  Hawkins  Hampton, 
wliose  name  will  always  be  identified  in  municipal  history 
with  the  olliee  of  first  commissioner  of  public  propei’ty, 
was  1 orn  in  Jackson  County,  Tennessee,  May  G,  18.o9.  His 
liarents,  ,)ohn  R.  and  Sarah  J.  (Hawkins)  Hampton  were 
l)oth  natives  of  the  same  county,  and  the  Hampton  family 
have  li\ed  in  Ameiica  for  a number  of  generations. 

Mr.  Hampton  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  of 
Tennessee,  graduated  from  a business  college  at  Nash- 
ville, and  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  chiefly  identi- 
fied with  the  grocery  business,  loth  retail  and  wholesale. 
In  1884  he  located  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  conducted  a 
grocery  business  there  until  the  fall  of  1889,  and  then 
continued  the  same  business  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Moving  from  Louisville  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hampton  began  traveling  for  a wholesale  grocery  house. 

In  l.‘-97  Mr.  Hampton  located  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma, 
and  identified  himself  with  the  El  Reno  Wholesale  Gro- 
ceiy  Company.  During  the  following  years  he  filled  every 
jiosition  except  that  of  bookkeeper  and  for  the  last  thiee 
years  was  general  manager.  In  January,  1905,  he  brought 
his  broad  exj  erieuce  in  the  grocery  trade  to  Oklahoma 
City  anil  1 ecame  president  and  manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
Commerce  Company.  To  the  development  of  that  pros- 
perous business  he  gave  his  entire  attention  until  elected 
a city  commissioner  in  1911.  Mr.  Hampton  is  still  presi- 
dent and  a director  of  the  company,  but  the  active  man- 
agement is  now  in  other  hands.  At  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion as  commissioner  Mr.  Hampton  was  serving  his  second 
teiin  as  a member  and  was  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  School  Board. 

As  commissioner  of  public  property  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Mr.  Hamnton  has  specialized  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  operation  and  the  economical  conduct  of  the  municipal 
waterworks  plant.  Some  figures  covering  the  first  three 
years  of  his  service  will  illustrate  the  successful  manner 
in  which  he  has  performed  his  duties.  During  the  year 
1910,  the  year  before  Mr.  Hampton  took  charge,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  water  department  aggregated  $126,3.‘1.5.17, 
with  the  expenses  of  operation,  $77,847.01.  Similar 
figures  of  aggregate  receipts  and  expenses  of  operation, 
respectively,  for  succeeding  years  have  been:  In  1911, 

receipts,  $144,420.70.  operating  expenses,  $69,968.23;  in 
1912,  receiuts,  $149,709.10,  expenses,  $60,384.22;  in  lM3, 
receipts,  $141,119.84,  expenses,  $58,476.84.  Figures  such 
as  these  are  worthy  of  a place  in  the  history  of  any  state, 
and  a credit  to  any  man  who  can  take  creilit  for  them. 

On  May  13,  1884,  Mr.  Hampton  was  married  at  Celina, 
Texas,  to  Miss  Nannie  P.  Fowler,  daughter  of  John  and 
Permelia  Fowler.  Mrs.  Hampton  was  a native  of  Jack- 
son  County,  Tennessee,  wffiere  her  husband  was  also  born. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  one 


daughter.  The  oldest,  Charles  D.,  married  Miss  Agnes 
Brailley,  in  June,  1911;  the  daughter  Rose  is  the  wile  of  j 
P.  R.  Fritz,  a resident  of  Kansas  City;  and  Jack,  the' 
youngest,  a young  man  of  twenty  years,  lives  at  home. 

Mr.  Hampton  is  one  of  the  stanchest  demociats  in 
Oklahoma.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Christian  ^ 
Church,  a Master  Mason,  with  affiliations  in  Siloam  Lodge 
No.  276,  at  Oklahoma  City,  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen. 

James  Ambrose  Carnes.  Among  the  educators  of 
Oklahoma,  one  who  has  w’on  eminent  success  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  but  entering  upon  their  careers  is 
James  Amliro-e  Carnes,  superintendent  of'  the  city 
schools  of  Comanche.  A man  of  fine  attainments,  it  has 
been  his  fortune  and  privilege  to  work  his  own  way  to 
the  forefront,  and  the  position  which  he  now  occupies 
is  not  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstance,  but  of  well- 
applied  effort  and  merit.  Mr.  Carnes  was  born  in  Van 
Buren  County,  Iowa,  September  19,  1882,  and  is  a son 
of  George  W.  and  Jane  (Burnett)  Carnes. 

The  grandfather  of  James  A.  Carnes,  George  Carnes, 
was  the  founder  of  the  family  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  a native  of  Scotland.  He  first  emigrated  to  South 
America,  but  subsequently  came  to  this  country,  becom- 
ing a pioneer  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  first  man 
to  drive  a wagon  across  the  state.  He  was  a hatter  by 
trade,  an  occupation  which  he  followed  for  many  years 
at  Keokuk,  where  his  death  occurred.  George  W.  Carnes 
was  born  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1851,  and  as  a young  man 
adopted  agriculture  as  the  field  in  which  to  devote  hi$ 
life’s  labors.  He  remained  in  Iowa  until  1897,  when  he 
removed  to  DeWitt,  Arkansas  County,  Arkansas,  and 
there  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  to 
the  present  time.  He  is  a democrat  in  his  political  views.) 
A public-spirited  citizen  and  stanch  supporter  of  educa-i| 
tion,  he  has  for  many  years  served  as  a member  of  the 
school  board.  He  belongs  to  Keokuk  Cam]},  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  in  which  he  is  very  po]iular,  and  has 
numerous  friends  and  well-wishers  in  his  community. 
Mr.  Carnes  married  Miss  Jane  Burnett,  who  was  born  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  in  1853,  and  to  this  union 
there  were  born  eight  children,  namely:  Alvina,  who  is 

the  wife  of  G.  C.  Houk,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  secretary 
for  the  Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  Railroad;  Hop,  who  Is 
a farmer  and  stockman  and  resides  at  DeWitt,  Arkansas;! 
George,  who  is  a banker  of  Winthrop,  Minnesota 
William,  a farmer  of  DeWitt,  Arkansas;  James  Ambrose, 
of  this  notice;  Maude,  who  is  the  wife  of  D.  W.  Lear,  a 
farmer  of  DeWitt,  Arkansas;  Bertha,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Frick,  a telephone  man  of  Warren,  Arkansas; 
and  Grover,  who  is  a graduate,  class  of  1915,  of  the  law 
department  of  Leland  Stanford  University. 

The  public  schools  of  DeWitt,  Arkansas,  furnished 
Mr.  Carnes  with  his  early  educational  training,  and  he 
was  graduated  from  the  high  school  there  with  the  class 
of  1901.  He  then  worked  on  his  father’s  farm  for  sev- 
eral years,  following  which  he  resumed  his  preparation 
for  an  educational  career  by  attendance  at  Washita  Col- 
lege, Arkadeli'hia,  Arkansas.  When  he  received  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  there,  in  1908,  he  started 
teaching  school  in  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  one 
year,  coming  to  Comanche  in  1909  as  principal  of  the 
liigh  school.  Two  years  later,  his  unusual  ability  as  an 
instructor  having  become  generally  recognized,  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Comanche,  a 
position  which  he  has  retained  for  the  past  five  years. 
Mr.  Carnes  has  two  schools  under  his  supervision,  thir- 
teen teachers  and  525  children  as  students.  He  has  not 
ceased  his  own  studies,  but  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
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further  his  kiiowletlge,  and  has  spent  three  years  as  a 
summer  student  in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  viz.:  1912,  1913,  1914.  The  genial  urbanity 
and  native  politeness  of  Mr.  Carnes’  manners  engage  and 
captivate  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom 
lie  comes  in  contact,  and  his  pleasing  address  and  gentle 
suavity  draw  the  affections  of  his  students  magnetically 
toward  him,  securing  their  closest  attention,  easy  control 
and  ardent  interest  in  their  studies.  The  untiring  energy, 
unflagging  zeal  and  ceaseless  devotion  he  manifests  for 
the  promotion  of  educational  improvements  are  highly 
appreciated.  As  a politician,  Mr.  Carnes  is  an  active 
democrat,  and  at  the  present  time  is  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Club,  Comanche.  With  Mrs.  Carnes,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

In  June,  1909,  at  Magazine,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Carnes  was 
married  to  Miss  Alice  Daniel,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
T.  J.  Daniel,  who  was  for  some  years  a prominent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Magazine.  They  have  no  children. 

James  B.  A.  Eobeetson.  This  history  of  Oklahoma 
exercises  a specially  consistent  and  effective  function 
when  it  accords  individual  recognition  to  those  who 
have  gained  secure  vantage  ground  as  representative 
memters  of  the  bar  of  the  state,  and  to  such  con- 
sideration Judge  Eobertson  is  eminently  entitled,  for 
not  only  has  he  maintained  prestige  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing membeis  of  the  Oklahoma  bar  but  has  also  served 
in  high  judicial  offices  and  has  been  prominent  and  in- 
fluential in  public  affairs  in  both  the  territory  and  the 
state,  he  having  been  a resident  of  Oklahoma  lor  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century. 

Judge  Eolertson,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  ot  his  profession  at  Oklahoma  City,  was  born 
in  Keokuk  County,  Iowa,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1871, 
and  thus  his  progressive  Western  spirit  comes  as  a nat- 
ural heritage.  He  is  a son  of  James  B.  A.  and  Clara 
(Wright)  Eobertsoir,  the  former  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  They  were  numbered 
among  the  early  pioneers  ot  Iowa,  where  they  estab- 
lished their  residence  in  the  ’50s  and  where  they  played 
effectively  their  part  in  connection  with  the  civic  and 
material  development  and  progress  of  the  fine  Hawkeye 
commonwealth.  The  father  represented  that  state  as  a 
valiant  soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  a member  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

The  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in  a family  of  six  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Judge  Eobertson  is  indebted  to  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  for  his  early  educa- 
tional discipline,  and  that  he  made  good  use  of  these 
opj.  ortunities  is  signified  in  the  fact  that  when  but  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  proved  his  eligibility  for  pedagogic 
honors  and  lecame  a successful  teacher  in  the  district 
schools  of  Iowa.  Later  he  studied  law  under  effective 
preceptor  ship  and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
1892,  the  judge  came  to  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and 
established  his  residence  at  Chandler,  the  judicial  center 
of  Lincoln  County,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  where  he  served  lor  a time  as  county 
attorney.  With  the  passing  years  his  close  application 
and  recognized  ability  brought  to  him  a substantial  and 
representative  clientage  and  he  became  known  as  one 
of  the  versatile  aird  resourceful  trial  lawyers  and  well 
fortified  counselors  of  Oklahoma.  In  1906,  while  still 
residing  at  Chandler,  Judge  Eobertson  became  a merrr- 
ber  .of  the  law  firm  of  Hoffman  & Eobertson,  and  this 
alliance  continued  until  19C8,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bench  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Tenth  Judicial 
District  of  the  state.  He  served  effectively  in  this 
office  during  1909-10  and  was  then  appointed  a judge 
of  Division  No.  1 of  the  Supreme  Court  Commission,  his 
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assumption  of  this  office  being  attended  by  his  removal 
to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  since  nraiutained  his 
home.  He  continued  a valued  member  of  the  judiciary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Commission  from  1911  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  when  he  resigned  the  office  to  resume  the 
private  practice  of  law.  In  1913  he  was  made  presiding 
judge  of  the  commission  and  he  continued  the  incum- 
bent ot  this  j)osition  until  his  resignation,  as  previously 
noted.  Since  resuming  the  practice  of  his  ])rolession 
Judge  Eobertson  has  built  up  a large  and  important 
law  business,  being  a member  of  the  firm  of  Burford, 
Eobertson  & Hoffman. 

With  no  fear  of  consistent  contradiction  it  may  be 
said  that  Judge  Eobertson  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  representatives  of  the  democratic  party 
contingent  in  Oklahoma  and  he  has  given  zealous  and 
effective  service  in  the  promotion  of  its  cause  and  the 
supporting  of  its  candidates,  both  local  and  national. 
He  had  been  repeatedly  a delegate  to  democratic  county 
conventions  and  in  1908  he  was  delegate  to  the  party’s 
national  convention,  in  the  City  of  Denver,  where  he 
warmly  supported  the  candidacy  and  nomination  of 
Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  for  President.  In  1914  the 
judge  appeared  in  the  primary  election  as  a democratic 
candidate  for  nomination  for  governor  of  Oklahoma, 
and  he  ran  a close  competitor  to  the  successful  aspirant 
for  this  nomination.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  was 
an  active  and  zealous  worker  in  the  support  of  the 
nominees  of  the  party. 

' In  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  Judge  Eob- 
ertson is  found  a prominent  representative  in  this  state, 
as  he  has  completed  the  circle  of  both  the  York  and 
Scottish  Eites,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  has  received  the 
thirty-second  decree  and  in  the  former  of  which  his 
maximum  affiliation  is  with  Chandler  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  at  Chandler,  Lincoln  County,  besides 
which  he  is  a member  of  India  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  The  judge 
is  even  more  influential  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  in  which  fraternity  he  is  past  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  grand'  lodge  of  the  state,  besides  represent- 
ing the  Oklahoma  grand  lodge  in  the  sovereign  grand 
lodge  for  many  years.  Of  this  latter  and  distinguished 
organization  he  was  elected  deputy  grand  sire  in  1914, 
at  the  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  and  was 
elected  Grand  Sire,  without  opposition,  at  the  session 
held  at  San  Francisco  in  September,  1915,  this  prefer- 
ment being  the  more'  notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  sovereign  grand  lodge  has  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  throughout  the  world. 

In  1898  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Judge  Eob- 
ertson to  Miss  Olive  Stubblefield,  who  completed  her 
education  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  who  was  a 
woman  of  most  gracious  personality  as  well  as  dis- 
tinctive culture.  Mrs.  Eobertson  was  sununoned  to  the 
life  eternal  on  the  1st  of  June,  1914,  and  her  memory 
is  revered  by  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her 
gentle  and  gracious  influence.  She  is  survived  by  two 
children,  Olive  Frances  and  James  B.  A.,  Jr.,  w'ho  is  of 
the  fourth  generation  of  the  family  to  tear  the  personal 
names  of  James  Brooks  Ayers  in  this  sequence. 

David  A.  Eichardson.  Broad  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  maiked  judicial  acumen  have  given  to 
Judge  Eichardson  high  place  at  the  bar  of  his  adojitcd 
state  and  he  is  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Oklahoma  Oity,  and  his  precedence  has  been 
enhanced  through  his  able  services  as  judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  on  the  1 ench  of  the  Oklalioma  Criminal 
Court  of  Appeals,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers after  the  legislative  act  establishing  this  tribunal. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  has  given  his 
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attention  to  the  exacting  demands  placed  npon  him  in 
the  general  practice  of  law,  and  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1912,  he  has  been  a member  of  the  representative  law 
firm  of  Ames,  Chambers,  Lowe  & Eichardson,  which  is 
one  of  the  foremost  at  the  bar  of  the  capital  city  and 
metropolis  of  the  state  and  in  connection  with  the  large 
and  important  business  of  which  he  has  appeared  in 
many  noteworthy  eases  presented  in  the  various  courts 
of  tiie  state. 

Judge  Eichardson  was  born  at  Charleston,  Franklin 
County,  Arkansas,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1875,  and  is  a son 
of  David  S.  and  Sallie  (Eggleston)  Eichardson,  who 
now  maintain  their  home  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  and 
whose  other  surviving  children  are;  Albert  O.,  who  is 
superintendent  of  a sash  and  door  factory  in  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Edgar  L.,  who  is  employed  in 
the  American  National  Bank  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas; 
Charles  E.,  who  is  a resident  of  Los  Angeles ; Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Leipold,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  and  Miss  Florence,  who 
remains  at  the  parental  home. 

David  S.  Eichardson  is  a native  of  Georgia  and  be- 
came a pioneer  merchant  and  farmer  in  Franklin  County, 
Arkansas,  where  he  erected,  a number  of  years  prior  to 
the  Civil  war,  the  first  house  in  the  now  thriving  Town 
of  Charleston,  the  judicial  center  of  the  county.  His 
father  was  a commissioned  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  and 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  that  great  conflict. 
The  mother  of  Judge  Eichardson  was  born  on  her 
father’s  plantation,  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver  in  Alabama, 
and  her  father,  M.  L.  Eggleston,  was  a lieutenant  of  an 
Alabama  regiment  in  the  Confederate  service  in  the 
Civil  war,  after  the  close  of  which  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Arkansas,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  both  the  agnatic  and 
distaff  lines  Judge  Eichardson  is  a scion  of  sterling  old 
Southern  stock,  and  he  has  ever  manifested  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  gracious  regime  that  marked  Southern 
life  in  the  days  prior  to  the  Civil  war. 

The  early  education  of  Judge  Eichardson  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas,  and  he  was  afforded 
also  the  advantages  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  in 
which  he  was  a student  in  the  year  1895,  as  was  he  again 
in  1897-8.  Leaving  the  university  in  his  junior  year,  he 
became  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Van  Buren, 
Arkansas,  and  such  was  his  success  in  the  pedagogic  pro- 
fession that  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  City  of  Eussellville,  Pope  County,  that 
state.  After  thus  serving  three  years  he  resigned  his 
position,  in  May,  1902,  in  order  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  practice  of  law,  for  which  he  had  fortified  himself  by 
careful  private  study  and  by  obtaining  proper  preceptor- 
ship.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  Arkansas  bar  in 
August,  1901,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year  he  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Alma,  Craw- 
ford County,  that  state,  where  he  remained  until  1903,  in 
which  year  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  estab- 
lished his  residence  at  McAlester,  Pittsburg  County. 
There  he  became  assistant  attorney  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indian  nations,  under  the  law  fli-m  of  Mans- 
field, McMurray  & Cornish,  but  in  May  of  the  same  year 
he  formed  a law  partnership  with  A.  H.  Ferguson,  of 
Durant,  Bryan  County,  who  later  became  judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  that  judicial  district.  This  firm  built 
up  a substantial  and  important  law  business.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  se:-vice  as  attorney  for  the 
Indian  nations  mentioned,  in  November,  1904,  Judge 
Eichardson  removed  from  McAlester  to  Durant,  and  his 
partnership  alliance  with  Judge  Ferguson  there  con- 
tinued until  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union,  in 
1907,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  as  originally  con- 


stituted. His  service  in  this  capacity  continued  until 
the  1st  of  April,  1910,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  from 
Governor  Haskell  appointment  as  a member  of  the  newly 
established  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals.  In  this  important 
judicial  office  he  again  made  an  excellent  record,  and 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench,  in  January,  1911, 
he  resumed  his  law  practice  at  Durant.  On  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  following  year,  however,  he  established 
his  permanent  residence  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  active  practice  of  general  order, 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a member  controlling  a specially 
substantial  and  representative  law  business.  Judge 
Eichardson  is  a stalwart  and  effective  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  the  democratic  party,  but  has  had  no  de- 
sire for  public  office  save  along  the  direct  line  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  liberal  and  public-spirited  in  his  civic 
attitude,  holds  membership  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
Association  and  the  Oklahoma  County  Bar  Association, 
is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  also  of  the  Men’s  Dinner  Club  of  Oklahoma  City. 

At  Eussellville,  Arkansas,  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1904,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Judge  Eichardson 
to  Miss  Bessie  L.  Brown,  and  their  only  child,  David 
Brown  Eichardson,  was  born  in  the  year  1909. 

Charles  A.  McCai.l.  One  of  the  most  progressive 
states  in  the  Union,  Oklahoma  owes  its  enterprise  and 
prosperity  chiefly  to  immigrants  from  other  states,  men 
who  have  come  here  to  work  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  development  of  this  young  commonwealth.  Some, 
however,  have  come  while  still  of  tender  years,  and, 
growing  up  with  the  community,  have  absorbed  in  fullest 
measure  that  western  spirit  which  laughs  at  obstacles 
and,  ignoring  precedent,  if  need  be,  presses  onward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  gi’eat  things,  looking  forward, 
not  backward,  and  undismayed  by  initial  failure.  To 
this  state  that  of  Pennsylvania  has  sent  many  of  her 
hardy  sons,  among  whom  is  the  present  treasurer  of 
Johnston  County,  Charles  A.  McCall.  Mr.  McCall  was 
born  at  Duke  Center,  Pennsylvania,  September  26,  1879, 
the  son  of  John  and  Nora  (Eoberts)  McCall.  The  father, 
who  was  of  Irish  aucestry,  was  engaged  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years.  Mr.  McCall’s 
mother  is  still  living  in  Oklahoma.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Indian  Territory 
and  at  Sacred  Heart  Mission,  near  Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
where  ha  spent  three  years  and  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Accounts.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  was 
assistant  postmaster  at  Tishomingo.  The  next  two  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  timekeeper  for  the  Ferguson  Construction  Com- 
pany on  the  Wabash  Eailroad.  Eeturning  to  Oklahoma, 
he  became  manager  of  the  Ardmore  Milling  Company’s 
cotton  gin  at  Tishomingo,  in  which  position  he  served 
for  five  years.  Afterwards  for  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  at  Fillmore,  Oklahoma. 
Coming  from  old-time  Democratic  stock,  Mr.  McCall  has 
for  some  years  past  taken  an  active  part  in  the  local 
councils  of  his  party.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  town  trustees  and  was  once  a member  of  the 
Tishomingo  City  Council.  In  1912  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  and  his  record  during  his  term  of  office  was  so 
satisfactory  that  in  1914  he  was  re-elected,  and  still  holds 
that  office.  His  career  shows  him  to  be  a man  of  energy 
and  force  of  character,  while  his  honesty  has  never  been 
questioned  by  those  who  know  him.  His  success  has  been 
self-attained,  as  he  lost  his  father  when  a child  and  it 
became  his  boyish  duty  to  aid  in  supporting  a widowed 
mother  while  laying  the  foundation  for  his  own  career. 
As  a pioneer  of  this  section  of  the  state  he  has  witnessed 
and  taken  part  in  many  scenes  of  interest  while  the  sec- 
tion was  in  transition  from  the  days  of  Indian  rule  and 
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custom  to  those  of  statehood  and  the  rule  of  the  white 
man.  He  resides  in  Tishomingo,  his  office  being  in  a 
building  that  was  formerly  the  capitol  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  and  which,  after  statehood,  was  purchased  by 
the  county  and  converted  into  a courthouse. 

Mr.  McCall  was  married  in  1903,  at  Tishomingo,  to 
Miss  Pearl  Wade.  They  have  one  son,  C.  A.,  Jr.,  who  is 
now  six  years  old.  Mr.  McCall  has  one  brother,  Henry 
Eoberts  McCall,  who  is  engage^  in  the  furniture  business 
in  Tishomingo.  His  social  affiliations  are  with  the  W. 
0.  W.  Lodge  and  the  Tishomingo  Commercial  Club. 

Foster  K.  Camp,  M.  D.  The  pioneer  in  any  line  of 
endeavor  who  has  the  courage  and  initiative  to  disregard 
old-established  customs  and  usages  almost  invariably 
meets  with  strong  opposition  and  many  discouragements, 
and  frequently  with  failure.  The  ultra-conservative  ele- 
ment would  seem  to  be  largely  in  the  majority,  so  many 
are  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  any  movement  that 
diverges  from  the  ordinary,  and  he  who  would  overcome 
this  opposition  must  needs  be  possessed  of  uncommon 
self-reliance  and  perseverance.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Foster 
K.  Camp,  however,  there  was  but  little  chance  for  the 
opposition  movements  to  get  under  way,  so  rapid  was  the 
success  which  attended  his  early  labors  in  Oklahoma  City. 
True,  when  on  January  1,  1910,  he  did  the  unprecedented 
thing  of  opening  a hospital  in  a downtown  office  building, 
there  were  many  who  placed  themselves  on  record  as 
sternly  against  the  movement,  but  as  the  hospital  grew 
and  succeeded  and  its  place  in  the  community  was  recog- 
nized, opposition  faded,  and  the  institution  was  allowed 
to  continue  smoothly  upon  a career  that  has  made  it  the 
leading  institution  of  its  kind  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Foster  K.  Camp,  M.  D.,  owner  and  superintendent  of 
the  Wesley  Hospital,  at  No.  300  West  Twelfth  Street, 
and  of  the  Wesley  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  at  Second  and 
Stiles  streets,  Oklahoma  City,  was  born  at  Greenville, 
Alabama,  March  13,  1874,  and  is  a son  of  Poster  P.  and 
Julia  (Eiley)  Camp.  Old  and  incomplete  family  records 
tell  of  two  children  who  wandered  into  the  camp  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  in  Holland,  and  were  given  the  name 
of  the  ‘ ‘ Camp  ’ ’ children,  and  later  emigrated  to  America, 
one  settling  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Virginia,  it 
being  from  the  latter  that  Doctor  Camp  is  descended. 
The  ancestor  located  in  America  prior  to  the  Eevolution- 
ary  war,  in  which  several  of  his  descendants  fought,  and 
Doctor  Camp  is  today  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Eevolution. 

Foster  K.  Camp  was  only  five  months  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  and  he  was  largely  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age.  After  attending 
the  public  schools  of  Greenville,  Alabama,  he  went  to  the 
Southern  University,  Greensboro,  Alabama,  and  after 
spending  several  years  in  a commercial  business  in  Chi- 
cago, entered  upon  a study  of  medicine.  In  1907  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Illinois  School  of  Therapeutics,  and 
in  1908  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  in  that  year  came  to  Okla- 
homa City,  where  he  entered  upon  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1909  Doctor  Camp  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  Wesley  Hospital,  and  this  developed  into  the 
establishment,  January  1,  1910,  of  the  first  hospital  to 
be  located  in  a downtown  office  building.  Doctor  Camp 
rented  an  entire  floor  of  the  Campbell  BuUding,  at  No. 
10  North  Broadway,  at  a rate  of  $225  per  month,  and 
installed  eight  beds,  these  later  being  increased  by  three. 
After  eleven  months,  in  which  he  saw  that  his  venture 
would  prove  a success,  in  December,  1910,  Doctor  Camp 
moved  to  the  Herskowitz  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Grand  Avenue,  where  he  occupied  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  floors,  at  a rental  of  $400  per  month. 


having  twenty-four  beds.  He  remained  in  that  building 
until  December,  1911,  when,  having  bought  the  property 
at  Twelfth  and  Harvey  streets,  he  moved  the  hospital 
there,  and  had  thirty  beds.  This  was  still  found  inade- 
quate, and  in  1914  an  addition  was  built,  at  a cost  of 
$10,000,  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  being  thus  increased 
to  fifty-five  beds. 

The  Wesley  Hospital  is  complete  in  every  respect,  as  to 
conveniences,  apparatus,  equipment  and  service.  The 
operating  room  is  the  most  sanitary  in  the  state  and  is 
complete  with  dressing  room  and  lockers  for  the  doctors 
and  toilet  and  bath  for  their  use;  the  hospital  has  an 
X-ray  machine  of  the  latest  design;  its  own  waterworks 
furnishes  water  from  a driven  well ; there  are  rooms  with 
sleeping  porches;  a beautiful  roof  garden  is  easily  ac- 
cessible; a telephone  is  in  every  room,  and  the  entire 
hospital  is  equipped  with  the  silent  signal  system.  This 
is  the  official  hospital  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Oklahoma  City  are  found  on  its  staff. 

In  June,  1912,  Doctor  Gamp  leased  from  the  City  of 
Oklahoma  City  the  City  Hospital  which  had  been  main- 
tained at  a loss.  Doctor  Camp  paid  a consideration  of 
$250  per  month,  changed  the  name  to  the  Wesley  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital,  and  placed  the  institution  upon  a 
self-sustaining  basis,  saving  to  Oklahoma  City  more  than 
$10,000  annually  by  reason  of  the  change.  Here  sixty 
beds  are  maintained,  and  about  1,800  patients  yearly  are 
treated  free  at  the  dispensary,  being  given  not  only  free 
treatment  but  free  medicine.  No  patient  is  refused  at 
this  institution  on  account  of  lack  of  money,  and  no 
surgeons’  fees  are  paid,  the  only  charge  being  that  of 
the  hospital  fee  by  those  who  can  alford  to  pay  it.  Here, 
also,  is  maintained  the  largest  training  school  for  nurses 
in  the  state.  As  owner  and  superintendent  of  these  in- 
stitutions, Doctor  Camp  has  under  his  charge  the  largest 
activity  of  its  kind  in  Oklahoma,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
estimating  the  great  amount  of  good  done  by  the  institu- 
tions under  his  care.  He  has  shown  himself  not  only  a 
physician  of  rare  ability,  an  executive  of  power  and  an 
efficient  business  man,  but  a great  humanitarian,  whose 
labors  in  his  chosen  field  will  strengthen  not  only  this, 
but  the  coming  generations. 

Fraternally,  Doctor  Camp  is  a York  Eite  Mason  and 
belongs  to  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  Chapter,  the  Knights 
Templar  and  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  holds  'membership  in  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  literary  fraternity  and  the  Phi  Delta  med- 
ical fraternity.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  movements  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
being  a member  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the  church 
at  Oklahoma  City,  general  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Gospel  Team,  and  first  vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Christian  Men’s  Union,  an  organization  which  num- 
bers some  800  members. 

Doctor  Camp  was  married  in  1901  to  Miss  Jenet 
Edward,  daughter  of  James  and  Jenet  Edward,  of  Chi- 
cago, natives  of  Canada,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  to  this 
union  there  has  been  born  one  daughter:  Gladys  Lucille. 
The  family  home  is  at  No.  300  West  Twelfth  Street. 

Charles  C.  Pruitt,  M.  D.  The  medical  fraternity  of 
Stephens  County  contains  the  names  of  a number  of 
men  who  claim  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  their  native 
home.  In  this  class  stands  Dr.  Charles  C.  Pruitt,  of 
Comanche,  a pioneer  physician  and  surgeon  who  came 
here  in  1900,  prior  to  statehood,  and  who  has  since  built 
up  an  excellent  practice,  attracted  to  him  by  his  skill 
and  learning,  combined  with  a sympathetic  nature  that 
is  one  of  his  greatest  assets  in  the  sick-room. 

Doctor  Pruitt  was  born  at  Eussellville,  Arkansas,  May 
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29,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Di'.  J.  W.  and  Mary  (William- 
son) (Gordon)  Pruitt.  The  family  originally  came  from 
Englaiul  and  settled  in  North  Carolina,  from  whence 
they  removed  as  pioneers  to  Kentucky,  and  in  that  state 
was  born  the  grandfather  of  Doctor  Pruitt,  Charles 
Clement  Pruitt,  who  removed  with  his  family  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  there  continued  to 
be  engaged  in  merchandising  until  his  death.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Pruitt  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  January  21, 
1880,  and  on  attaining  manhood  cliose  the  medical  pro- 
fe.ssion  as  his  life  work.  After  some  preparation,  he 
entered  tlie  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  (now  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College),  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1860,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  shortly  after  he  removed  to  Russellville, 
Arkaiusas,  where  he  practiced  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  dying  June  21,  1908.  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  regimental  surgeon  of  an 
Arkansas  regiment  in  the  Confederate  army.  Doctor 
Pruitt  was  a democrat  and  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  was  active  in  the  work  of  tlie  Christian 
Church,  in  which  he  served  as  an  elder.  His  first  mar- 
riage was  with  Miss  Shinn,  who  died  at  Russellville,  leav- 
ing two  children:  John,  who  is  deceased;  and  Jennie, 

who  is  marr'ed  and  lives  at  Texarkana,  Arkansas.  He 
was  man-'ed  the  second  time  to  Miss  Russell,  now 
decea'-ed,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter:  Elorence,  who 

is  married  and  resides  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Doctor  PruHt  married  for  h’S  tlvrd  wife  Mrs.  Mary 
(Williamson)  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  late  Scott  Wil- 
lianwon,  who  was  a farmer  near  Russellville,  and  widow 
of  the  late  Doctor  Gordon  of  Russellville.  She  died  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in  1887,  having  been  the  mother 
of  four  children : William  E.,  a baker,  who  died  at  Okla- 

homa CTy,  Oklahoma,  in  January,  1910;  Fred  J.,  who  is 
a traveling  salesman  for  the  pipe  works  at  Texarkana, 
Arkansas;  Edwin  E.,  who  is  an  architect  of  Columbus, 
Ohio;  and  Dr.  Charles  C.,  of  this  notice.  Dr.  J.  W. 
PruTt  was  married  a fourth  time,  being  united  with 
Mary  M.  Bosworth,  who  died  without  issue,  at  Russell- 
ville. in  June,  1911. 

Charles  C.  Pruitt  attended  the  public  schools  of  Rus- 
sellville, foPowing  which  he  enrolled  as  a student  at  the 
Eclect'c  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  having  inher- 
ited his  father’s  predilection  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  duly  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  May  9,  1899,  and  first  began  practice  at 
Russellville.  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  until  February 
1,  1900,  the  date  of  his  advent  at  Comanche,  then  in 
Indian  Territory.  A pioneer  physician  of  this  locality, 
he  soon  displayed  his  skill  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  calling  in  a manner  that  brought  him  a satisfying 
practice,  and  this  has  since  grown  to  large  and  im- 
portant proportions.  His  practice  is  broad  and  general 
in  character,  in  both  medicine  and  surgery,  and  his 
attainments  have  been  recognized  by  his  fellow- 
practitioners,  among  whom  he  bears  a high  reputation. 
Doctor  Pruitt  maintains  well-appointed  offices  in  the 
Rexall  Drug  Store,  on  Oak  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  Comanche,  where  he  has  all  appliances  and  con- 
veniences for  the  handling  of  even  the  most  delicate  and 
comvlieated  cases.  He  was  formerly  a member  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  A demo- 
crat in  ] olitics,  he  has  taken  a lively  and  helpful  interest 
in  civic  affairs,  and  has  served  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  city  aldermen.  His  fraternal  affiliation  is  with 
Comanche  Lodge  No.  41,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

At  Hobnrt,  Oklahoma,  in  1902,  Doctor  Pruitt  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Wilma  Atkins,  who  was  born  at  Trenton, 
Missouri,  daughter  of  LeRoy  Atkins,  a farmer  of  the 


vicinity  of  Roosevelt,  Oklahoma.  Five  children  have 
come  to  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Pruitt,  born  as ‘follows:  Charles 
Clement,  Jr.,  July  16,  1903;  Philip  LeRoy,  January  21, 
1906;  Dorothy  Florence,  June  4,  1909;  Pauline  Virginia, 
June  2,  1911;  and  Mary  Julia,  December  14,  1912. 

Judge  George  F.  Johnson.  Now  serving  as  county 
judge  of  McClain  County,  George  F.  Johnson  is  a for- 
mer Chicago  attorney  who  for  the  piast  twelve  years 
has  been  an  active  membep  of  his  profession  and  a fa'ctor 
in  public  affairs  in  youthern  Oklahoma. 

From  Chicago  he  came  to  Lindsay,  Indian  Territory, 
in  May,  1904,  resided  there  until  January  1,  1908,  then 
moved  to  Blanchard,  and  on  January  1,  1915,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Purcell,  having  been  elected  on  November 
6,  1914,  for  the  regular  term  of  two  years  in  the  office 
of  county  judge.  He  now  has  his  offices  in  the  court- 
house in  Purcell.  He  is  not  only  a sound  lawyer  but  a 
competent  business  man,  and  those  qualities  have  enabled 
him  to  give  his  county  a valuable  service  in  his  present 
office.  While  living  at  Lindsay  he  served  as  town  attor- 
ney and  held  a similar  office  at  Blanchard,  and  while  a 
member  of  the  Blanchard  School  Board  helped  secure  the 
new  schoolhouse  in  that  town. 

Judge  Johnson  comes  of  an  old  American  family,  and 
on  both  sides  his  ancestors  were  identified  with  Indiana 
from  territorial  days.  His  grandfather,  George  John- 
son, was  born  in  Indiana  in  1800,  about  the  time  Indiana 
Territory  was  set  off  from  the  old  Northwest  Territory, 
and  he  died  in  Boone  County  of  that  state  in  1877.  He 
was  related  as  a cousin  to  Andrew  Johnson,  the  famous 
Tennessean  who  succeeded  President  Lincoln  as  chief 
executive  of  the  nation.  George  Johnson  was  a farmer 
all  his  life.  Judge  Johnson’s  maternal  grandfather  was 
Joel  H.  Kemper,  who  was  a cousin  of  Governor  Kemper 
of  Virginia,  this  branch  of  the  Kemper  family  was  also 
pioneers  in  the  Indiana  country,  where  Joel  H.  Kemper 
was  born  in  1801.  Besides  farming  he  was  a minister 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  carried  on  that  work  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  He  died  in  Boone  County, 
Indiana,  in  1883.  Originally  the  Johnsons  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  Baltimore  as  followers  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  Some  of  the  family  intermarried  with  the 
Elliotts,  and  the  noted  Senator  Voorhees  of  Indiana  was 
descended  from  this  Elliott  connection. 

Judge  George  F.  Johnson  was  born  in  Boone  County, 
Indiana,  February  20,  1859.  His  father,  J.  S.  Johnson, 
was  born  in  the  same  Indiana  county  Sejdember  16, 
1830.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Vermilion  County,  Illinois, 
transferred  his  residence  in  1881  to  Ashmore,  Coles 
County,  Illinois,  and  in  1883  went  to  Clinton,  Vermillion 
County,  Indiana.  In  1885  he  went  to  Chicago  and  fol- 
lowed the  business  of  contractor  and  builder,  and  for  a 
time  was  in  the  employ  of  the  state  grain  inspector’s 
office,  and  also  connected  with  the  health  department  of 
Chicago.  In  1902  he  moved  to  Northwestern  Indiana, 
locating  at  North  Judson,  where  he  bought  a farm  of 
110  acres,  on  which  he  still  resides.  While  at  Ashmore, 
Illinois,  and  Clinton,  Indiana,  he  was  in  the  mercantile 
business,  associated  with  his  son.  Judge  Johnson,  and 
before  that  had  devoted  all  his  time  to  farming  and  stock 
raising.  He  has  been  a man  of  more  than  ordinary 
prominence  in  the  different  communities  where  he  has 
lived,  and  as  a democrat  served  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
as  assessor  and  collector,  and  while  a resident  of  Ver- 
milion County,  Illinois,  he  was  the  only  democrat  elected 
to  any  office  in  that  county.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  J.  S.  Johnson  married  Marilda  M.  Kemper, 
who  was  born  in  Boone  County,  Indiana,  August  9,  1837. 
Their  children  were:  Jennie,  now  deceased;  Rebecca  I., 
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wife  of  J.  W.  Slack,  a physician  and  surgeon  at  North 
Judson,  Indiana;  Judge  George  I'.;  Phronie  E.,  wife  of 
J.  P.  Jenkins,  a farmer  in  Vermilion  County,  Illinois; 
Paralee  E.,  wife  of  Charles  Campbell,  who  recently 
removed  from  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  to  North  Jud- 
son, Indiana,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  farming;  C. 
Porter  is  a graduate  of  Lee  Academy  at  Loxa,  Illinois, 
early  turned  his  talents  as  a scholar  and  fluent  speaker 
to  the  law,  was  in  practice  in  Cuicago  for  several  years, 
and  while  there  though  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
was  elected  to  the  Illinois  State  Senate  by  a majority 
of  957  in  a district  normally  3,700  republican,  and  later 
practiced  law  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  is  well  known, 
but  is  now  established  in  his  profession  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  D.  W.,  deceased;  Margaret  M.,  wife  of  J.  M. 
Luff,  a postman  at  Chicago;  and  R.  A.,  known  as  Bird, 
wife  of  Patrick  Walker,  who  is  connected  with  the  Wood 
Brothers’  live  stock  commission  firm  of  Chicago  and  lives 
in  North  Judson,  Indiana. 

George  P.  Johnson  was  reared  and  educated  in  Illinois, 
spent  his  early  years  on  his  father’s  farm  until  the  spring 
of  1881,  then  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Ashmore  in  Coles  County,  Illinois, 
and  from  188.3  until  1885  was  engaged  in  the  same  line 
at  .Clinton,  Vermillion  County,  Indiana.  Another  early 
experience  was  a year  and  a half  as  a traveling  salesman, 
with  Terre  Haute  as  his  headquarters.  He  afterwards 
sold  goods  as  a traveling  salesman,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  until  March,  1892. 

At  that  date  he  left  the  road  and  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  law  at  Chicago,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1895,  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  From  1895  to  1904  Judge 
Johnson  was  engaged  in  a successful  practice  at  Chicago, 
and  with  all  that  varied  experience  in  business  and  in 
the  law  came  to  Indian  Territory  and  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  attorneys  in  the  southern  y'art  of  the  state. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
served  as  an  elder  at  Blanchard.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Columbian  Knights,  the  McClain  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association. 

At  Ashmore,  Illinois,  in  1883,  Judge  Johnson  mar- 
ried Anna  A.  Mathewison  Turner.  She  was  born  and 
reared  in  Illinois.  Her  father ’s  name  was  Mathewison, 
but  slie  was  reared  from  the  age  of  four  years  by  her 
aunt,  the  mother  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Turner,  and  for  this 
reason  she  took  the  name  Turner.  Her  cousin.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Turner,  is  a very  prominent  educator,  was  at  one  time 
president  of  Lincoln  University,  Illinois,  also  was  at 
the  head  of  a university  in  Pennsylvania,  another  univer- 
sity at  Waxahachie,  Texas,  and  of  Hastings  University 
at  Hastings,  Nebraska.  He  is  now  most  widely  known 
as  a lecturer  and  platform  manager,  and  is  prominent 
in  Chautauqua  work  throughout  the  eastern  states,  hav- 
ing h's  headquarters  at  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren. C.  Porter  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  at  Blanchard,  Oklahoma.  Marguerite  is 
the  wife  of  D.  W.  Strickland,  who  was  connected  with 
the  stock  yards  at  Oklahoma  City  until  he  was  incapaci- 
tated for  further  service  in  an  accident  which  caused 
him  the  loss  of  an  arm  in  October,  1914. 

Victor  E.  Harlow.  Mr.  Harlow  has  been  prominent 
and  influential  as  an  educator,  as  an  editor,  as  a public 
official  and  as  a resourceful  factor  in  business  enter- 
prises of  important  order.  He  stands  exponent  of  the 
highest  civic  ideals,  he  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  the  important  work 
and  functions  of  which  he  was  primarily  instrumental  in 
formulating;  and  in  Oklahoma  City  he  is  now  president 


of  the  Harlow  Publishing  Company,  the  publishers  of 
Harlow ’s  Weekly,  of  which  he  is  editor,  this  attractive 
and  representative  periodical  being  designated  as  “a 
journal  of  comment  and  current  events  for  Oklahoma.” 

Victor  E.  Harlow  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  23d  of  November,  1876,  and  is  a son  of 
Dr.  James  Harlow  and  Mary  A.  (Davis)  Harlow,  who 
still  maintain  their  residence  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Doctor  Harlow  is  a native  of  Illinois  and  represented 
that  state  as  a soldier  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war, 
enlisting  in  an  Illinois  volunteer  regiment.  He  has  long 
I een  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  and  has  been  a prominent  and  honoreil  repre- 
sentative of  his  profession  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  Victor  E. 
Harlow  is  indebted  for  his  preliminary  educational  dis- 
cipline, and  in  that  state  he  was  graduated  in  LaGrange 
College  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1896  and  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits.  Thereafter  he  completeil  a 
pcst-graduate  course  in  Shurtleff  College,  at  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  in  1899.  In  1897-8  he  held  the  chair  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Webb  City  College,  Missouri;  in 
1898-9  he  held  a similar  professorship  in  LaGrange  Col- 
lege; and  in  1899-1901  he  served  as  jjresident  of  Webb 
City  College.  In  1904  Professor  Harlow  came  to  Okla- 
home  Territory  and  established  his  residence  at  Enid, 
where  he  held  for  two  years  the  position  of  principal  of 
the  Northwestern  Academy,  and  where  he  later  became 
editor  of  the  Garfield  County  Democrat. 

In  1907  Mr.  Harlow  removed  to  Shawnee,  Pottawatomie 
County,  and  in  the  same  year,  that  which  marked  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  statehood,  he  directed  the 
campaign  of  Hon.  Charles  West,  who  was  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  oflfice  of  attorney  general  of  the  new 
commonwealth. 

In  1909  Governor  Haskell  appointed  Mr.  Harlow  the 
first  secretary  of  the  newly  established  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  in  this  canacity  he  organized  the 
board  and  formulated  the  regulations  and  system  which 
still  obtain  and  which  have  made  this  body  one  of  maxi- 
mum importance  in  connection  with  governmental  affairs 
in  Oklahoma.  After  an  effective  service  of  eight  months 
Mr.  Harlow  resigned  this  office  and  became  editor  and 
manaffer  of  the  Shawnee  Herald,  where  he  earned  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  most  forceful  editorial  writers 
and  students  of  government  affairs  in  the  state  and  to 
the  supervision  of  which  he  continued  to  give  his  atten- 
tion until  1911,  when  he  removed  to  Oklahoma  City  and 
effected  the  organization  of  the  Harlow-Ratliff  Printing 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and  which  grew 
into  one  of  the  best  equipped  general  printing  plants  in 
the  capital  city.  Somewhat  later  Mr.  Harlow  sold  his 
interest  in  this  company,  and  in  1915  established  the  Har- 
low Publishine  Company,  which  continues  the  publication 
of  Harlow’s  Weekly,  begun  in  1912,  and  of  which  jour- 
nal, an  exponent  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and  one  of 
speciallv  high  literary  tone,  he  has  since  been  the  editor. 

Mr.  Harlow  is  affiliated  with  Oklahoma  Lodge,  No.  1, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  with  Oklahoma  Lodge,  No.  1, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His  business  offices 
in  Oklahoma  City  are  in  the  fine  Terminal  Building,  and 
his  residence  at  1515  West  Thirty-seventh  Street. 

In  1899  Mr.  Harlow  wedded  Miss  May  Van  Hooser, 
daughter  of  Aaron  Van  Hooser,  of  Nokomis,  Illinois, 
who  was  summoned  to  the  life  eternal  in  1903,  being 
survived  by  two  sons,  Victor  E.,  Jr.,  and  Van  Hooser. 
In  1911  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Harlow  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Gindling,  daughter  of  John  Gindling,  of 
Nokomis,  Illinois.  There  are  two  sons  of  this  union, 
James  G.  and  John  Hampden,  and  a daughter,  Dorothea. 
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Judge  C.  S.  Fenwick.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  American  history  are  the  stories  of  the  pio- 
neers and  frontiersmen  who  carried  the  flag  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  wilderness  and  while  earning  a precarious 
existence  by  hunting  and  trapping  blazed  a trail  for  the 
more  permanent  settlers  who  followed  in  their  footsteps. 
The  days  of  Boone  and  Kenton  have  long  passed  by,  but 
men  of  similar  mould  still  exist,  and  if  their  life  today 
is  less  dangerous  tlian  such  a life  was  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ago,  it  stUl  possesses  the  element  of  romance. 
It  was  in  this  primitive  occupation,  hunting  and  trapping, 
that  Hon.  C.  S.  Fenwick,  the  present  county  judge  of 
.Johnston  County,  obtained  the  means  to  make  a favor- 
able start  in  life,  and  his  subsequent  career  has  furnished 
abundant  evidence  of  that  courageous  energy  and  force 
of  character  that  are  his  natural  heritage. 

Judge  0.  S.  Fenwick  was  bom  in  Collin  County,  Texas, 
.June  11,  1884,  the  son  of  H.  S.  and  Sallie  M.  (Stanton) 
Fenwick.  His  paternal  family  is  of  English  origin  and 
some  of  his  forbears  were  members  of  the  colony  of 
Lord  Baltimore  that  settled  in  Maryland.  The  Judge’s 
grandfather  was  born  in  Maryland  and  went  west  to 
Missouri  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
becoming  a pioneer  surveyor  of  that  state.  Judge  Fen- 
wick’s mother’s  ancestors  were  early  settlers  in  Ala- 
bama. Her  father,  Charles  A.  Stanton,  was  a Baptist 
minister,  lawyer  and  educator  and  well  known  citizen  of 
Alabama,  being  at  one  time  president  of  a college  at 
Tuscaloosa.  Before  the  Civil  war  he  owned  a large 
plantation  and  many  slaves.  During  the  war  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Confederate  States  army,  and  later  was 
for  twelve  years  judge  in  Macon  County,  Alabama.  He 
was  an  early  settler  in  Texas,  and  was  pastor  of  a small 
Baptist  church  in  Dallas  when  that  now  large  and  flour- 
ishing city  was  a village.  The  judge’s  father,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri  and  went  to  Texas  from  that  state  on 
horseback  in  1870,  is  now  a farmer  at  Greenwood,  Wise 
County,  Texas. 

C.  S.  Fenwick  as  a boy  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Wise  County,  Texas,  and  subsequently  the  Decatur  Bap- 
tist College  at  Decatur,  that  state.  He  then  entered 
Baylor  University  at  Waco,  Texas,  but  owing  to  a lack 
of  financial  resources  was  unable  to  complete  the  course 
in  that  institution  and  in  1903  returned  to  his  father’s 
farm  in  Wise  County.  After  remaining  on  the  farm  for  one 
year  he  again  left  home  and  entered  the  Indian  Territory, 
having  resolved  upon  a plan  for  earning  means  to  secure 
a legal  education.  Locating  at  Eavia,  now  a prosperous 
town  of  Johnston  County,  he  began  the  career  of  a 
hunter  and  trapper.  Mink,  coons  and  skunks  abounded 
and  there  was  always  a market  for  their  furs  and  hides 
in  St.  Louis.  Thieves  and  outlaws  had  been  banished 
from  the  territory,  so  he  incurred  no  great  danger,  but 
the  life  was  full  of  the  charm  of  action,  of  close  touch 
with  nature  and  of  healthful  and  invigorating  exercise. 
In  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  he  began  and  by  the 
following  spring  he  had  enough  money  to  rest  and  study 
law.  In  the  next  fall  he  resumed  his  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, this  work  being  varied  at  times  by  cutting  rail- 
road ties,  building  railroad  bridges  or  farming.  After 
several  years  of  alternate  labor  and  study  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  June  9,  1911,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Eavia,  ‘ ‘ the  jiossessor  of  two  law  books  and 
fifty  cents  in  cash.  ’ ’ It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  had  built  up  a good  practice  and  was  appointed  city 
attorney.  In  September,  1911,  he  moved  to  Tishomingo 
and  formed  a partnership  with  J.  S.  E'atliff,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  election  as  county  judge  the  following 
year.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion in  his  party.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  estate 
and  guardianship  matters  growing  out  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory affairs  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  have  been 


great  and  onerous,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
labor  materially  by  a system  he  inaugurated  whereby 
guardians  have  been  compelled  to  give  regular  and  com- 
plete accountings  to  their  wards.  Judge  Fenwick  is  a 
member  of  the  Tishomingo  Commercial  Club,  the  Auto- 
mobile and  Good  Eoads  Clubs,  and  of  the  county  and 
state  bar  associations.  He  has  been  especially  active  in 
the  cause  of  good  order  and  the  elevation  of  morals  and 
has  succeeded  in  ridding  the  county  of  a majority  of  the 
“bootleggers”  and  gamblers.  In  earlier  years,  as  a 
member  of  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association,  he  assisted 
materially  in  putting  an  end  to  the  wholesale  theft  of 
horses  and  cattle.  He  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church ; 
also  of  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  belongs  to  the 
Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  Council  and  Consistory,  the  order 
of  Woodmen  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  in  1915  being  noble 
grand  of  Tishomingo  Lodge  in  the  last  mentioned  organ- 
ization. 

Judge  Fenwick  was  married  in  April,  1914,  at  Tisho- 
mingo, to  Miss  Aline  Crume,  daughter  of  a now  deceased 
pioneer  of  Mill  Creek,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Fenwick  was 
educated  in  the  Masonic  Orphans’  Home  at  Atoka  and 
remained  a student  in  that  home  after  it  was  removed 
to  Darlington.  She  is  a refined  and  amiable  lady  and 
she  and  her  husband  are  popular  members  of  the  best 
county  society. 

Courage  and  self-reliance  form  a large  part  of  Judge 
Fenwick’s  character,  and  as  these  qualities  were  intensi- 
fied during  his  life  as  a hunter,  a few  of  his  observations 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  such  mental  and  physical  train- 
ing, together  with  an  anecdote  or  two  pertaining  to  that 
period  in  his  life  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
“From  the  cunning  of  the  mink,”  says  Judge  Fenwick, 
‘ ‘ I learned  a lesson  in  human  nature.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  education  value  of  the  experience  of  a trapper. 
I learned  a thousand  lessons  from  wild  animals,  lessons 
that  are  invaluable  in  professional  and  public  life.  The 
study  of  trees  and  streams  and  flowers,  besides  being 
interesting,  became  an  important  part  of  my  education. 
Being  next  to  nature  and  getting  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine and  exercise  of  the  outdoors  were  productive  of 
good  health  and  an  excellent  constitution.  Trapping  was 
a fundamental  education  just  as  surely  as  the  education 
of  a college.  I have  been  a hard  worker  in  the  office  of 
county  judge,  but  I have  been  equal  to  the  task  mentally 
and  physically,  yet  I have  not  lived  down  and  do  not 
expect  to  live  down  the  delightful  sobriquet  of  ‘The 
Coon  Hunter.  ’ ’ ’ This  epithet  was  applied  to  him  by 
some  of  his  friends  at  the  time  he  was  running  for  the 
office  of  county  judge,  and  was  freely  used  during  the 
campaign  which  preceded  his  election. 

Solne  of  the  Judge’s  experiences  in  the  wUds  read  like 
a page  torn  from  the  early  history  of  the  Southwest 
when  the  Indian  and  the  white  adventurer  were  al- 
most the  only  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now  largely 
included  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa. At  one  time  he  and  another  young  man  who,  like 
himself,  sought  a livelihood  from  the  wilds,  raised  the 
necessary  money  to  make  a journey  into  Southwestern 
Arkansas.  With  traps,  guns,  ammunition,  cooking  uten- 
sils, food,  and  a dog,  they  took  train  to  Garvin,  Indian 
Territory.  Then  they  began  an  inland  journey,  their 
belongings  packed  in  sacks.  Eeaching  Little  Eiver,  they 
purchased  a small  boat  and  set  out  down  the  stream. 
There  were  deer,  wolves,  turkey,  mink,  coons,  skunks  and 
other  kinds  of  wild  animals  in  abundance.  “We  hunted 
and  trapped  along  the  river  for  several  days,  ’ ’ says 
Judge  Fenwick,  “and  soon  discovered  that  we  were  out 
of  meat.  I left  my  companion  with  the  boat  and  with 
my  gun  went  into  the  timber  to  shoot  some  animal  that 
would  be  fit  to  eat.  A few  rods  out  I found  a pack  of 
wild  hogs.  One  of  these  I killed  with  the  first  shot  and 
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returned  with  it  on  my  shoulder  to  the  boat.  We  rolled 
the  hog  in  a sack,  put  it  in  the  end  of  the  boat  and  set 
out  for  a landing  place  for  camp.  Choosing  a fit  spot 
we  disembarked  and  prepared  to  cook  the  meal.  Then 
I discovered  that  my  hog  was  principally  skin  and  bone 
and  very  tough  and  we  concluded  it  was  not  worth  the 
cooking.  So  we  sat  on  the  verdant  bank  of  a beautiful 
stream  surrounded  by  delightful  woodland  and  pictur- 
esque hills,  wherein  abounded  game  sufficient  to  supply 
thousands  of  people,  and  were  hungry  for  meat. 

“We  reembarked  and  floated  on  down  stream,  reach- 
ing at  last  the  mouth  of  Mountain  Tort  in  the  Kiamichi 
Mountains,  which  was  an  objective  point.  There  we 
killed  small  game  and  feasted  and  prepared  for  a journey 
overland.  We  packed  our  provisions  and  other  belong- 
ings and  set  out.  After  traveling  fifty  miles  through  a 
wild  unpeopled  country,  wei  pitched  our  camp  near  the 
Arkansas  line.  Our  provisions  then  consisted  of  corn 
meal  and  molasses.  We  found  an  Indian  habitation  near 
and  traded  molasses  for  meat,  whereby  we  obtained 
another  square  meal.  Deer  and  turkey  abounded  in  this 
region,  but  we  were  young  and  our  ammunition  was  lim- 
ited and  we  killed  no  more  of  these  than  were  necessary 
for  meat,  and  not  always  were  we  lucky  enough  to  kill 
them  when  we  needed  meat.  Before  we  found  the  home  of 
the  Indian  I was  out  scouting  with  my  gun  and  ran  upon 
a herd  of  five  young  deer.  When  I was  in  position  to 
shoot  our  dog  frightened  them  away.  The  next  wild 
animal  I shot  was  a mink.  I wanted  his  hide  anyhow, 
for  it  was  worth  five  dollars,  and  I thought  we’d  try  his 
meat.  Two  Indians  had  joined  us  at  the  camp  and  we 
had  agreed  that  we’d  eat  the  next  animal  we  killed, 
regardless  of  its  name  or  kind.  I killed  the  mink  and 
skinned  it,  and  it  was  prepared  for  dinner.  The  fellows 
set  to.  The  meat  was  not  good  and  I slipped  a good 
portion  of  mine  to  my  dog  behind  me.  The  other  men 
thought  I liked  it,  for  I took  several  helpings  from  the 
tin  plate,  so  they  forced  it  down  and  we  disposed  of 
most  of  the  mink.  ’ ’ 

The  above  narration  is  good  reading  and  lacks  only 
the  spice  of  an  adventure  with  hostile  Indians  to  equal 
a page  from  the  life  of  Boone  or  Kenton  in  the  early  days 
of  Ohio  or  Kentucky.  There  are  a few  young  men  or 
boys  of  American  birth  and  blood  who  would  not  wish 
to  emulate  Judge  Fenwick’s  example  when  he  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  successful  career  as  lawyer,  judge 
and  representative  citizen  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Terrie  Truett  Varner,  lawyer  and  resident  of  Poteau, 
LeFlore  County,  Oklahoma,  is  a native  son  of  Arkansas, 
born  near  Greenwood,  Sebastian  County,  December  15, 
1872.  His  parents  are  Eobert  A.  and  Janetta  O.  (Pender- 
grass) Varner,  now  living  in  Poteau. 

Eobert  Varner  came  of  an  old  and  highly  respected 
family  of  the  South,  and  he  was  born  in  Hamilton  County, 
Tennessee,  which  state  was  long  the  home  of  the  family. 
He  served  with  gallantry  throughout  the  Civil  war  as  a 
Union  soldier,  and  after  the  war  had  closed  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a well  known  Tennessee  family,  soon 
after  which  event  they  moved  into  Arkansas  and  settled 
in  Sebastian  County.  There  Mr.  Varner  lived  a farming 
life  until  1904,  when  he  retired  from  active  life  and 
settled  in  Oklahoma. 

Terrie  T.  Varner  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Arkansas,  and  in  the  country  schools  of  Sebastian  County 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  further  education.  For 
seven  years  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state,  and  for  two  years  he  was  a student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas.  He  also  spent  a year  in  the 
National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  in 
1892  he  was  graduated  from  the  last  named  institution. 


upon  completion  of  the  normal  course  of  training.  Mr. 
Varner  studied  law  at  Greenwood,  Arkansas,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state  in  1894.  At  Greenwood 
he  practiced  law  until  1897,  when  he  located  at  Cameron, 
Indian  Territory.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Court  for  the  Cameron  Division  of  the 
Central  District  of  Indian  Territory,  and  he  held  that 
office  until  1905,  when  he  resigned  and  formed  a law 
partnership  with  Hon.  W.  E.  Eosser,  settling  at  Poteau, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  successfully  in  practice. 
With  the  coming  of  statehood  to  Oklahoma,  the  firm 
dissolved  and  Mr.  Eosser  entered  upon  his  duties  as  dis- 
trict judge,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Varner  has  conducted  an  independent 
practice  and  has  gained  a splendid  clientele  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Varner  is  a republican  in  politics,  and  his  fra- 
ternal affiliations  are  with  the  Masons  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  In  1892  he  married  Miss  Ella  E.  Smith,  of 
Greenwood,  Arkansas. 

Pinckney  W.  Tucker.  The  advent  of  Pinckney  W. 
Tucker  in  Stephens  County,  Oklahoma,  occurred  in  1901, 
in  which  year  he  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Comanche  and 
drew  a homestead.  Prom  that  time  on  he  was  engaged  in 
a variety  of  pursuits,  all  connected  with  the  rising  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  this  community,  and 
from  1913  acted  in  the  capacity  of  postmaster  of  Coman- 
che, an  office  in  which  he  fairly  won  the  right  to  be 
numbered  among  the  men  whose  activities  have  served  to 
advance  the  growth  and  good  government  of  this  thriv- 
ing Oklahoma  city. 

Pinckney  W.  Tucker  was  born  in  Cherokee  County, 
Alabama,  November  19,  1878,  and  is  a son  of  James  W. 
and  Jane  (Brock)  Tucker.  The  family  originated  in 
England  and  prior  to  Eevolutionary  days  the  progenitor 
settled  in  Tennessee.  In  that  state  was  born  the  grand- 
father of  P.  W.  Tucker,  James  W.  Tucker,  who  followed 
farming  throughout  a long  and  active  career  and  died 
in  1851  or  1852  in  his  native  state.  James  W.  Tucker, 
father  of  Pinckney  W.,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1850, 
and  was  brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm,  although  he 
did  not  himself  follow  the  vocation  of  agriculturist,  hav- 
ing learned  the  trade  of  blacksmith  in  his  youth.  Prom 
his  native  state  he  removed  about  the  year  1868  to 
Cherokee  County,  Alabama,  where  he  remained  until 
1882,  then  going  to  Eed  Eiver  County,  near  Clarksville, 
Texas,  a community  which  continued  to  be  his  home  un- 
til 1886.  That  year  saw  his  removal  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  where  he  settled  near  the  present  site  of 
Shawneetown,  Oklahoma,  and  in  1888  he  went  to  Pike, 
Texas,  where  he  lived  from  1888  to  1892.  His  next  home 
was  at  Commerce,  Texas,  where  he  lived  from  1892  to 
1899,  then  going  to  Lehigh,  Indian  Territory,  where  he 
lived  for  two  years,  and  in  1901  to  Comanche  County. 
In  1908  he  moved  to  his  present  home  at  Byers,  Clay 
County,  Texas.  Mr.  Tucker  has  been  a blacksmith  all 
his  life  and  in  the  various  communities  in  which  he  has 
resided  has  been  known  for  his  skilled  workmanship  and' 
faithful  fulfillment  of  contracts.  He  is  a democrat  in 
his  political  views,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Tucker  are  faith- 
ful members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  She  is 
a native  of  Alabama,  and  they  have  been  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  Lulu,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
John  W.  Swindell,  a successful  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist  of  Greenville,  Texas;  Eoger  V.,  who  is  a car- 
penter and  builder  of  Byers,  Texas;  Pinckney  W.,  of  this 
review;  and  J.  Arthur,  who  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  at  Dixon,  Texas. 

Pinckney  W.  Tucker  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
various  places  in  which  the  family  resided  in  his  boy- 
hood and  youth,  and  at  Lehigh,  Oklahoma,  attended  the 
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high  school.  He  spent  two  years  as  a coal  miner  at  that 
I)laee  and  in  1901  came  to  Comanche  County  and  took  up 
a homestead,  on  which  he  lived  four  years.  In  1907  he 
located  at  Comanche,  where  he  was  for  two  years  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business,  and  March  1,  1910, 
purchased  tlie  American,  which  he  edited  until  March  1, 
191.'i,  nhen  he  leased  it  to  James  M.  Nichols,  its  present 
editor.  A democrat  in  his  political  views,  Mr.  Tucker 
was  always  an  active  worker  in  liis  party,  and  July  1, 
1913,  his  long  and  faithful  service  was  rewarded  by  his 
a))pointment  to  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Comanche,  by 
President  Wilson.  In  the  various  activities  and  fields 
in  which  Mr.  Tucker  was  engaged,  he  showed  himself 
resourceful,  energetic  and  pos-essed  of  practical  views 
and  good  judgment.  In  liis  official  capacity  he  was  able 
to  accompiisli  much  for  his  adopted  city  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  its  mail  service.  He  evidenced  a conscien- 
tious appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  public  ser- 
vice and  ] roved  a very  popular  and  highly  efficient 
official.  He  was  a member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  head  consul,  and  an  ex-member 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

On  Sei  tember  15,  1904,  at  Comanche,  Mr.  Tucker 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jessie  Bourne,  daugh- 
ter of  E.  A.  Bourne,  the  founder  of  the  American,  who 
is  now  a well  known  attorney  of  this  city.  Four  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  all  but  the  last 
named  being  students  in  the  public  schools  of  Comanche: 
Lucile,  born  March  8,  1906;  Dorothy,  born  July  8,  1907; 
Lulu  Frances,  born  July  5,  1909;  and  Idena  Madge,  born 
December  23,  1914.  Mr.  Tucker  died  November  17,  1915, 

Jens  A.  Holmboe.  With  the  birthright  of  courage 
and  steadfast  purpose  inherited  from  sturdy  and  worthy 
aneestois,  Jens  Anthon  Holmboe  came  from  the  far 
Norseland  of  his  nativity  to  the  United  States  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one  years,  and  though  he  found 
his  financial  resources  limited  to  a single  dollar  at  the 
time  ol  his  arrival  he  was  admirably  fortified  by  nature 
and  practiced  discipline,  as  he  had  but  shortly  before 
been  graduated  as  a civil  engineer,  his  degree  having 
been  received  from  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Christiania, 
the  fair  capital  city  of  Norway.  Making  his  way  to 
the  City  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Holmboe  obtained  a position 
as  draughtfman  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  his  ability,  energy  and  close  application  have 
enabled  him  to  make  advancement  to  his  present  well 
established  position  as  one  of  the  representative  civil 
engineers  of  the  Southwest,  his  residence  and  profes- 
sional headquarters  being  maintained  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  it  having  been  his  to  develop  a large  and  important 
business  as  a contracting  and  consulting  engineer.  He 
has  well  appointed  offices  at  312  Majestic  Building  and 
has  been  a resident  of  Oklahoma  since  1909. 

Jens  Anthon  Holmboe  was  born  in  Norway  in  the 
year  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Jens  Anthon  and  Karen 
(Bjorn)  Holmboe,  and  the  family  of  which  he  is  a scion 
has  been  for  many  generations  one  of  distinction  in 
Norway,  as  even  the  following  brief  genealogical  data 
fully  indicate,  the  line  of  direct  descent  to  the  subject 
of  this  review  being  noted  in  the  order  of  successive 
generations:  Ole  Jensson  Holmboe,  born  in  1637,  was 

a clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  also  a promi- 
nent educator  in  Norway;  Jens  Olson  Holmboe,  born  in 
1671,  became  a bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Nor- 
way; Hans  Holmboe,  born  in  l'^21,  owned  and  operated 
larae  iron  works  in  Norway;  Jens  Holmboe,  born  in 
1752,  was  a lawyer  by  profession  and  served  as  district 
attorney  in  the  Norwegian  Town  of  Tromso,  on  the 
island  of  the  same  name;  Leonhard  C.  B.  Holmboe, 
born  in  1802,  was  a bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church 


in  his  native  laud;  and  Jens  Anthon  Holmboe,  Sr., 
father  of  him  whose  name  initiates  this  review,  was 
born  in  1828,  served  as  captain  in  the  Norwegian  army 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  passed  their  entire  lives  in 
Norway. 

The  Holmboe  family  has  been  one  specially  notable 
for  men  of  high  intellectual  and  professional  attain- 
ments, and  the  name,  from  the  Danish  word  holme, 
meaning  island,  and  the  Danish  boe,  signifying  dwell- 
ers, having  keen  identified  with  Norwegian  history  lor 
fully  three  centuries.  Christopher  Andrea  Holmboe, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  a member  of  the  Societe  Asiatique  ol  Paris,  France; 
ol  the  Koyal  Oldnorse  Society  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark; of  the  Society  of  Sciences  in  Thiondlijem,  Nor- 
way; of  the  National  Institution  lor  the  Promotion  of 
Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C.;  of  La  Sociedad  Arqueo- 
logica,  of  Madrid,  Spain;  of  the  Numismatic  Society 
of  London,  England;  of  the  Gessellshalt  fur  Gesehichte 
und  Alterthumskunde  in  Eiga,  Eussia;  ol  the  German 
Oriental  Society  in  Halle  and  Leipsig;  of  the  Archeo- 
logical-Numismatic Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  now  Petro- 
grad,  Eussia;  and  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  in 
both  Boston  and  New  Haven.  He  received  the  order 
of  knighthood,  was  a widely  known  authority  in  Orien- 
tal languages  and  wrote  several  books  in  Sanskrit,  be- 
sides having  otherwise  been  distinguished  as  a scientist, 
scholar  and  traveler  of  broad  and  varied  experience  and 
prrolound  attainments. 

After  completing  in  his  native  land  a course  similar 
to  that  of  the  high  school  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Holmboe  entered  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Christi- 
ania, in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a meirrLer  of  the 
class  of  1887  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  civil  engineer.  In  the  same  year,  and  within  a brief 
period  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  Holmboe  severed  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  home  and  fatherland  and  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  where  he  felt  assured  of 
broader  opportunities  for  successful  achievement  in  his 
profession.  As  previously  stated,  he  found  requisition 
for  his  services  in  Chicago,  later  he  was  employed 
along  professional  lines  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1890  he  established  his  residence  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  continued  to  make  rapid 
and  substantial  advancement  in  the  work  of  his  chosen 
vocation  and  where  he  continued  his  residence  until  his 
removal  to  Oklahoma,  in  1909.  In  recent  years  he  has 
made  Oklahoma  City  his  residence  and  business  head- 
quarters, but  previously  he  had  lived  for  some  time  both 
in  Vinita  and  Norman,  this  state.  He  is  at  the  present 
time  the  sole  owner  of  the  large  and  important  engi- 
neering and  contracting  business  conducted  under  the 
title  of  the  Holmboe  Company,  but  he  has  as  a valued 
assistant  his  only  son,  who  is  a graduate  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  great  University  of  Michigan. 
It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  Mr.  Holmboe  has 
two  brothers — Leonard,  who  is  chief  engineer  for  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
and  Albert,  who  is  a merchant  and  banker  at  Crookston, 
Minnesota. 

While  in  Chicago  Mr.  Holmboe  designed  for  the 
City  of  Chicago  a number  of  large  viaducts  constructed 
in  that  great  metropolis,  besides  which  he  assisted  in 
the  designing  of  a number  of  buildings  for  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  that  city  in  1893.  One 
of  the  largest  engineering  achievements  of  Mr.  Holm- 
boe was  in  the  construction  of  the  extensive  phosphate 
plant  at  Mulberry,  Florida,  the  entire  building  being  of 
concrete.  Since  he  has  been  a resident  of  Oklahoma  he 
has,  under  the  title  of  the  Holmboe  Company,  done  a 
large  amount  of  important  designing,  engineering  and 
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construction  work,  notably  the  erection  of  the  adminis- 
tration, law,  and  engineering  buildings  and  also  the  cen- 
tral power  plant  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  at 
Norman;  the  insane  asylum  at  Vinita;  the  Coal  County 
courthouse,  at  Coalgate;  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Methodist  University,  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
He  has  identified  himself  thoroughly  and  enthusiastically 
with  the  civic  and  business  interests  of  Oklahoma, 
takes  a loyal  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  advance  his 
home  city  and  state  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  substan- 
tial business  men  of  the  capital  city.  Both  he  and  his 
wile  aie  zealous  members  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  and  he  is  serving  as  a steward 
of  the  same,  besides  being  president  of  its  Candler  Club. 
He  is  a life  member  of  Eobinson  Lodge,  No.  266,  An- 
cient Free  & Accepted  Masons,  in  the  City  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  is  affiliated  also  with  King 
Solomon  Chapter,  No.  5,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  in  Okla- 
homa City  he  is  a member  of  Oklahoma  Comraandery, 
No.  3,  Knights  Templars,  and  India  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine;  and  at  Guthrie  he  is  affiliated  with  the 
Masonic  Consistory  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Eite.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Country  Club  of  Okla- 
homa City,  and  enjoys  unequivocal  popularity  in  both 
business  and  social  circles  in  the  capital  city,  where  the 
family  home  is  at  322  East  Eleventh  Street. 

In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  year  1891  recorded  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Holmbce  to  Miss  Brightie  Magrane, 
who  is  a woman  of  gracious  presence  and  of  marked 
musical  talent.  She  is  an  accomplished  violiniste,  hav- 
ing studied  music  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  cele- 
brated violinist  Jacobson  and  also  under  the  tutorship 
of  Madame  Dowell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmbce  have  one 
son,  Lawrence  Scofield,  who  was  born  in  1892  and  who 
was  graduated  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1913, 
with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  The  son  is  now 
actively  associated  with  his  father  in  business,  as  pre- 
viously stated  in  this  context. 

Bibd  S.  McGuire.  A record  of  distinguished  public 
service  for  Oklahoma,  in  both  the  territorial  and  state 
regime,  has  made  the  name  of  Bird  S.  McGuire  so  fa- 
miliar that  it  requires  no  introduction  to  the  present 
generation.  The  pages  of  Oklahoma  history  will  always 
reflect  an  appreciation  of  these  services,  and  it  is  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a permanent  re.cord  for  the 
future  that  the  following  account  of  his  life  is  written. 
At  the  present  time  Mr.  McGuire  is  an  able  and  influen- 
tial lawyer  at  Tulsa,  where  he  has  practiced  actively 
since  retiring  frrm  his  post  in  Congress,  after  represent- 
ing the  First  Oklahoma  District  from  statehood  until 
1915.  Mr.  McGuire  was  one  of  the  pioneer  lawyers  to 
locate  in  the  Cherokee  Strip  at  the  time  of  its  opening, 
and  his  career  ha*s  been  a vital  part  of  the  territory  and 
state  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Few  men  have  worked  harder  and  have  more  thoroughly 
deserved  public  esteem  than  Bird  S.  McGuire.  He  was 
born  at  Belleville,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair  County, 
Illinois,  on  October  15,  1866.  His  parents,  Joel  and 
Eachel  (Harriman)  McGuire,  were  both  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Illinois,  where  the  grandparents  had  set- 
tled as  pioneers.  Joel  McGuire  and  his  wife  spent  their 
last  years  in  Chautauqua  County,  Kansas,  where  the  for- 
mer died  in  1891  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  the  latter 
in  1896  aged  seventy-one.  Of  their  twelve  children,  two 
died  in  infancy,  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  reached 
maturity,  and  five  of  the  sons  and  three  of  the  daughters 
are  still  living.  Educated  in  the  pioneer  schools  of 
Washington  County,  Illinois,  Joel  McGuire  became  a 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  in  St.  Clair  County,  but  shortly 
after  the  Civil  war  moved  to  Eandolph  County,  Missouri. 
There  he  perfected  his  title  to  a tract  of  land  that  was 


due  to  his  wife  through  United  States  land  warrants 
which  had  been  granted  to  her  father  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the 
Indian  wars  of  the  Middle  West.  In  Missouri  Joel 
McGuire  joined  the  state  militia,  and  as  Missouri  was  a 
center  of  strife  during  the  war  and  in  many  parts  was 
the  stage  for  active  military  operations  between  the 
armies  of  the  North  and  South,  he  sent  his  wife  and 
children  back  to  Illinois  for  greater  safety.  Joel  Mc- 
Guire finally  became  a member  of  a Missouri  regiment 
in  the  Union  army,  and  was  in  service  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  then  took  his  family  back  to  Eandolph 
County,  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  growing  there 
until  1881,  and  then  removed  to  Southeastern  Kamas, 
locating  on  a tract  of  land  near  Jonesburg  in  Chautauqua 
County.  This  farm  was  north  of  the  Osage  Eiver  and 
on  the  line  separating  Karrsas  from  Indian  Territory. 
That  was  the  stage  of  his  activities  as  a farmer  and  stock 
raiser  for  several  years,  but  he  finally  removed  his  home 
to  Chautauqua,  in  which  village  he  lived  retiied  until  his 
death.  From  the  organization  of  the  party  he  had  been 
a stalwart  republican,  and  though  a farmer,  he  had  great 
ability  as  a public  speaker  and  for  many  years  was  much 
in  demand  as  a campaign  orator.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  citizens  of  Chautauqua  County,  and  made  his  influ- 
ence and  activities  count  for  its  development  and  up- 
building. 

The  life  of  Bird  S.  McGuire  has  been  identified  with 
three  states,  though  his  long  residence  in  Oklahoma  has 
made  him  one  of  its  most  loyal  citizens  and  it  is  with 
this  state  that  his  career  will  always  be  most  commonly 
associated.  As  a boy  he  attended  public  school  in  Ban- 
dolph  County,  Missouri,  and  his  independent  spirit  was 
early  manifested  in  a desire  to  make  something  of  him- 
self beyond  the  ordinary  horizon  of  a farm  boy ’s  exist- 
ence, and  he  chose  to  win  his  own  way  to  the  goal  of  his 
ambition.  He  paid  his  own  expenses  while  a student  in 
one  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  Kansas  and  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a 
range  rider,  herding  cattle  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  While  many  of  the  old-time  cowboys  later 
gained  wealth  and  distinction,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  friends  and  associates  of  this  young  cow  puncher  at 
that  time  predicted  the  brilliant  future  which  he  has  since 
attained.  One  interesting  fact  concerning  his  work  as  a 
.cowboy  should  be  noted.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he 
visited  and  crossed  the  site  of  the  present  City  of  Tulsa, 
which  at  that  time  was  represented  only  as  a frontier 
village  of  two  stores  and  a few  houses.  Mr.  McGuire 
earned  a little  money  and  gained  a vigorous  constitution 
through  his  work  as  a cattle  herder  and  by  other  service 
as  a school  teacher  for  six  years,  accumulated  the  capital 
which  enabled  him  to  complete  his  higher  education  and 
carry  out  his  plans  for  the  study  of  law. 

In  1889  Mr.  McGuire  passed  his  examination  and  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  Kansas  bar.  In  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  he  took  up  active  practice  at  Sedan,  county 
seat  of  Chautauqua  County,  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber was  elected  county  attorney.  From  the  time  of  east- 
ing his  first  vote  he  was  a republican,  and  it  was  as  a 
nominee  of  the  republicans  that  he  gained  his  first 
advancement  in  public  life.  How  popular  he  was  and 
how  well  qualified  for  the  position  which  he  sought  is 
amply  proved  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  republican 
elected  in  the  county  that  year,  while  the  other  suc- 
cessful candidates  we’re  either  democrats  or  populists. 
Mr.  McGuire  by  re-election  served  four  consecutive  years 
as  county  attorney. 

This  ('overs  his  career  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  1893.  He  soon  afterwards  lo- 
cated and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Pawnee, 
the  county  seat  of  Pawnee  County.  Twenty  years  have 
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passed  since  the  young  lawyer  located  there,  with  many 
hopes  and  ambitions,  with  a commendable  record  of 
service,  but  with  his  greater  future  practically  all  before 
him.  Mr.  McGuire  laid  the  basis  for  his  career  largely 
through  five  years  of  effective  and  vigorous  service  as  an 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  tliis  office  by  President  McKinley  in  1897,  and 
continued  his  duties  until  November,  1902. 

Oklahoma  will  always  owe  Mr.  McGuire  a debt  of 
gratitude  tor  his  services  in  connection  with  the  state- 
hood movement,  he  being  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
became  the  enabling  act  for  that  state.  He  first  came 
prominently  into  touch  with  that  movement  in  November, 
1902,  wlien  he  was  elected  as  a republican  to  the  office  of 
Oklalioma  delegate  to  Congress.  At  that  time  the  matter 
of  joint  or  double  statehood  was  an  important  issue  in 
the  Oklahoma  territorial  election.  Mr.  McGuire,  as  a 
candidate,  advocated  making  one  state  out  of  the  two 
territories,  but  the  republican  platform  on  which  he  was 
nominated  was  not  so  clear  in  its  reference  to  this  issue, 
but  he  overcame  a democratic  plurality  of  10,000  and 
was  elected  by  394  votes,  while  in  successive  elections  he 
was  returned  to  his  post  in  Congress  by  over  1,400  votes 
in  1904,  by  1,500  in  1906.  During  the  five  years  before 
statehood  Mr.  McGuire  rendered  countless  services  to  the 
people  of  old  Oklahoma  Territory.  He  was  the  only  offi- 
cial intermediary  and  representative  of  Oklahoma  in  the 
national  halls  of  legislation.  During  that  time  he  repre- 
sented a greater  number  of  people  in  Congress  than  any 
other  member  either  before  or  since.  During  all  the  dis- 
cussion which  went  on  in  Congress  from  1902  until  the 
final  jiassage  of  the  Oklahoma  enabling  act  in  June, 
1906,  he  was  a constant  worker  for  statehood,  and  was 
almost  constantly  engaged  in  some  phase  of  the  move- 
ment. He  was  recognized  by  the  members  of  Congress 
as  a brilliant  lawyer  and  a man  of  almost  encyclopedic 
information  on  Oklahoma’s  resources  and  social  and 
political  conditions.  Mr.  McGuire  undoubtedly  under- 
stoo<l  as  well  as  any  other  man  the  significance  and  the 
strength  of  the  various  proposals  which  were  made  from 
time  to  time  as  alternative  measures,  some  of  which  pro- 
vided statehood  for  both  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma, 
and  some  of  which  were  purely  obstructive  in  their  de- 
sign, A short  time  before  the  enabling  act  was  finally 
passed  klr.  McGuire  said  in  a speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  particular  reference  to  the  so-called 
Secpioyah  movement,  with  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the' 
various  factions:  ‘‘Other  times  they  call  a convention 

and  inaugurate  the  Sequoyah  movement,  or  some  other 
movement,  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  assist  the 
Indian  Territory  to  statehood,  but  to  throw  every  pos- 
sible impediment  and  obstruction  in  the  way  of  statehood 
of  any  kind  or  character.  ’ ’ Mr.  McGuire  exerted  his  in- 
fluence both  at  home  and  in  Congress  to  keep  the  single 
statehood  movement  a live  and  vital  issue  until  the  de- 
sired end  was  attained.  The  leading  members  of  the 
committee  on  territories,  of  which  Edward  L.  Hamilton 
was  chairman,  again  and  again  referred  matters  of  detail 
and  general  policy  to  him  for  his  advice,  and  in  this  way 
his  influence  perhaps  more  completely  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  was  impressed  upon  the  formal  act 
known  as  the  Oklahoma  Enabling  Bill. 

After  statehood  came  to  Oklahoma,  Mr.  McGuire  was 
one  of  its  first  congressmen  to  represent  the  state,  where 
before  he  had  been  only  a delegate  without  a vote.  He 
was  elected  from  the  first  congressional  district  and  each 
succeeding  two  years  was  returned  to  Congress,  until  the 
expiration  of  his  last  term  on  March  4,  1915.  He  de- 
clined a re-nomination  by  his  party  for  another  term,  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  practice 
of  law.  Thus  Mr.  McGuire  has  represented  Oklahoma  in 
Congress  continuously  for  twelve  years,  first  as  territorial 


delegate  and  later  as  congressman.  When  he  retired  it 
was  with  a record  of  admirable  achievement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  vigorous  young  commonwealth  in  which  his 
name  will  always  enjoy  honor  and  esteem.  While  in 
Congress  he  served  on  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  expenditure  in  the 
Indian  department,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
e.xpenditure  by  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor. 

Mr.  McGuire  still  gives  stanch  allegiance  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  with  which  all  his  political  activities  have 
been  identified.  He  is  a past  noble  grand  of  Sedan 
Lodge,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at 
Sedan,  Kansas;  is  affiliated  with  Pawnee  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M. ; Pawnee  Chapter,  E.  A.  M. ; t’awnee  Commandery 
of  the  Knights  Templar;  is  a life  member  of  Oklahoma 
Sovereign  Consistory,  thii'ty-second  degree  Scottish  Eite, 
at  Guthrie,  and  also  belongs  to  Indian  Temple  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Oklahoma  City.  He  is  a 
member  of  Guthrie  Lodge,  B.  P.  0.  E.,  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  During  his  term  in  Congress  Mr.  Mc- 
Guire kept  his  home  at  Pawnee,  but  since  1915  has  lived 
at  Tulsa  and  has  a splendid  practice  as  a member  of  the 
bar.  June  2,  1911,  he  married  Miss  Euby  Eidgeway  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Emmett  Nathaniel  Ellis.  The  right  of  Emmett  Na- 
thaniel Ellis  to  the  good  will  and  esteem  ot  his  fellow 
citizens  at  Sallisaw  rests  upon  a number  of  years  of 
worthy  participation  in  affairs  as  a citizen  and  business 
man  no  less  than  upon  his  excellent,  dignified  and  impar- 
tial service  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace  ot  the 
Ninth  District  of  Sequoyah  County,  an  office  which  he  has 
held  since  1912.  He  has  been  a resident  of  Sallisaw 
since  1889,  practically  all  of  his  career  having  been  spent 
here,  and  the  people  of  this  community  have  had  a chance 
to  watch  his  development  and  to  pass  judgment  upon 
his  general  worth  and  ability.  He  has  vindicated  in  full 
degree  the  confidence  they  have  placed  in  him. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  born  September  8,  1876,  at  Van  Buren, 
Crawford  County,  Arkansas,  and  is  a son  of  John  Wesley 
and  Elizabeth  (Howell)  Ellis.  His  father  was  also  born 
at  that  place,  a son  of  Nathaniel  and  Dr.  Frances  (Wil-' 
burton)  Ellis.  Nathaniel  Ellis  was  a native  of  York- 
shire, England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1849,  shortly  thereafter  joining  a party  of  adventurous 
spirits  in  search  of  gold  in  the  newly-discovered  fields 
of  California.  Eeturning  from  that  state,  this  “forty- 
niner”  settled  at  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  wheelwright  during  the  remainder  of 
his  active  life,  and  there  passed  away.  During  the  period 
of  the  war  between  the  states,  he  was  a soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  Coniederacy,  being  principally  engaged  in 
the  inaking  of  gun-carriages.  The  grandmother  of  Judge 
Ellis,  Frances  Wilburton,  was  born  - at  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  of  German  parentage,  and  in  young  wom- 
anhood enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages.  She 
was  a woman  of  rare  talents,  early  took  up  the  stuuy  of 
medicine,  and  became  the  first  licensed  physician  in 
Crawford  County,  Arkansas.  For  many  years  she  prac- 
tic  d her  jirofession  with  success  and  was  known  as  one* 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  community  of  Van 
Buren,  where  she  died  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years.  She  was  the  first  and  only  woman  to  serve  on  the 
Arkansas  State  Board  of  Health  and  was  well  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  a wide  area  of  that  state. 

John  Wesley  Ellis,  father  of  limmett  Nathaniel  Ellis, 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Crawford  County,  and  as 
a young  man  adopted  the  trade  of  wheelwright,  a voca- 
tion which  he  learned  under  the  preceptorship  of  his 
father.  Later  he  erected  several  mills  and  became  senior 
partner  of  the  weU-known  flouring  mill  firm  of  Hamon  & 
Ellis,  who  owned  mills  at  Van  Buren  and  other  places 
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ill  Arkansas.  He  died  in  1878,  leaving  three  children, 
namely:  William,  who  is  now  deceased;  John  W.,  who 
is  a druggist  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  and  Emmett  Nathan- 
iel. The  mother  of  these  children  was  born  at  West 
Plains,  Howell  County,  Missouri,  and  was  a member  of 
a prominent  family  of  that  state.  Her  second  husband 
was  Zeb  Garrison,  who  was  a farmer  and  resident  of 
Crawford  County,  Arkansas,  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage. In  1889  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison  came  to  Sallisaw, 
Oklahoma,  which  city  Judge  Ellis  has  claimed  as  his 
home. 

Emmett  Nathaniel  Ellis  received  a fair  common  school 
education  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  began  rail- 
roading for  the  Iron  Mountain  line.  As  a yard  switch- 
man he  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  company  for 
seven  years  and  then  established  himself  in  business  as 
a painter  and  paperhanger  at  Sallisaw  in  1907.  Hour 
years  later,  in  the  early  part  of  1912,  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Ninth  District,  and  in  1914 
was  reelected,  his  service  having  been  so  satisfactory 
that  he  encountered  no  opposition.  In  politics  Mr.  Ellis 
is  an  unswerving  democrat  and  one  of  the  strong  and 
influential  men  of  his  party  in  Sequoyah  County.  He  is 
also  well  and  prominently  known  in  fraternal  circles, 
being  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  of  which  last-named  order  he  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  state  and  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oklahoma.  With  his  family,  he 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  1898  Mr.  Ellis  was  marrie4  to  Miss  Alice  Palmer, 
at  that  time  a resident  of  Sallisaw,  Oklahoma,  but  a 
native  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  this  union;  Oscar  W.  and  Emmett  N.,  Jr. 

Toussaint  Haevey  DuBois,  a lawyer  by  profession 
and  a well  known  resident  of  Poteau,  LeFlore  County, 
was  born  and  reared  in  Iowa.  His  natal  day  was  October 
13,  1870,  and  his  parents  were  Toussaint  and  Carrie 
(Pace)  DuBois.  The  family  lived  in  Harrison  County, 
Iowa,  for  years,  and  when  the  subject  was  yet  a boy 
they  moved  from  there  to  Mount  Ayr,  Iowa,  and  there 
he  was  reared  and  gained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  He  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1886, 
after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  stenography  and 
fitted  himself  to  hold  office  positions  in  that  line. 

Mr.  DuBois  worked  in  Mount  Ayr  offices  for  some  time, 
then  became  assistant  Federal  Court  reporter  at  Port 
Smith,  Arkansas,  and  served  in  1891-2.  In  1893  Judge 
Stuart  of  the  United  States  Court  at  McAlester,  Indian 
Territory,  appointed  him  court  reporter  at  that  place. 
This  position  he  filled  up  to  the  time  when  the  territory 
came  into  statehood  in  1907,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  he  came  to  Poteau  from  McAlester.  Here  he  has 
since  lived  and  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law. 

Mr.  DuBois  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  McAlester  in 
1900,  and  in  the  years  of  his  active  practice  he  has  forged 
his  way  well  to  the  forefront  in  his  profession.  He  is  a 
republican  and  has  been  an  activb  supporter  of  the  party 
all  his  life.  He  is  a Mason,  of  the  Scottish  Bite  branch, 
and  a Shriner.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  His  religious  allegiance  is 
to  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  DuBois  was  married  in 
1904  to  Miss  Minnie  Freeman  of  Poteau. 

Eobeet  D.  Waddill.  A lawyer  of  distinctive  ability. 
Judge  Waddill  has  been  a member  of  the  bar  of  Okla- 
homa since  1911  and  was  from  that  time  forward 
successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bartlesville,  his  present  home,  until  the  autumn  of  1914, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  County  Court 


of  Washington  County,  his  effective  administration  giv- 
ing definite  evidence  of  his  eligibility  for  this  important 
judicial  office,  to  which  he  brings  a well  disciplined  mind 
and  a broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Judge  Eobert  Doak  Waddill  was  born  on  the  fine 
homestead  farm  of  his  parents,  near  Windsor,  Henry 
County,  Missouri,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1871,  and  he 
is  a scion  of  families  whose  names  have  been  worthily 
linked  with  the  history  of  America  since  the  early 
colonial  era.  The  Judge  is  a .son  of  Alexander  N.  and 
Frances  (Carter)  Waddill,  the  former  a native  of 
Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Virginia.  Alexander  N.  Wad- 
dill was  a native  of  Washington  County,  Tennessee,  and 
was  a grandson  of  Hon.  John  Sevier,  the  first  governor 
of  Tennessee.  On  the  maternal  side  he  was  a grand- 
son of  Samuel  Doak,  who  was  the  founder  and  executive 
head  of  the  Tennessee  college,  at  Jonesboro,  that  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  University  of  Tennessee.  The 
lineage  of  the  Waddill  family  traces  back  to  sterling 
Scotch-Irish  origin  and  its  first  representatives  in  Amer- 
ica settled  in  Virginia  in  the  early  colonial  days,  the 
paternal  grandfather  of  Alexander  N.  Waddill  having 
been  a patriot  soldier  of  the  Continental  Line  in  the 
war  of  the  Eevolution,  and  by  reason  of  this  fact  Judge 
Waddill  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Eevolution,  his  sister  being 
affiliated  with  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Eevolution.  The  ancestry  of  the  Doak  family 
is  of  staunch  English  stock  and  members  of  the  same 
settled  in  North  Carolina  in  the  colonial  period  of  our 
national  history.  The  mother  of  Judge  Doak  was  born 
in  Virginia,  a member  of  a prominent  and  influential 
family  that  was  of  collateral  kinship  to  the  distinguished 
Lee  family  of  Virginia. 

Alexander  N.  Waddill  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of 
his  parents'  removal  from  Tennessee  to  Missouri,  in 
1839,  and  the  family  became  pioneers  of  that  state.  His 
wife  accompanied  her  parents  from  Virginia  to  Missouri 
in  1860.  The  father  of  Judge  Waddill  was  loyal  to  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  South  and  signified  this 
by  gallant  service  as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy  in  the 
Civil  war.  His  brother,  James  N.,  who  died  March  25, 
1915,  served  in  the  Union  army.  Alexander  N.  Waddill 
became  one  of  the  substantial  and  wealthy  farmers  and 
stock-growers  of  Missouri  and  continued  to  reside  on  his 
fine  homestead  of  320  acres,  Henry  County,  until  his 
death  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  February,  1913, 
his  widow  now  maintaining  her  home  at  Windsor,  that 
county.  They  became  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  subject  of  this  review  being  the 
eldest  of  the  number;  John  C.  is  a prosperous  agricultur- 
ist in  the  State  of  Arizona,  where  he  owns  and  operates 
a large  ranch;  Eliza  is  the  wife  of  William  A.  Finks, 
a representative  business  man  at  Mena,  Arkansas ; Nellie 
is  the  wife  of  Andrew  J.  England,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
May  is  the  wife  of  Doctor  Sevier,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  as  a physician  and  surgeon, 
at  Liberty,  Missouri;  and  Thomas  Alexander,  who 
resides  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  is  employed  as  a vet- 
erinarian in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Beared  to  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  home  farm, 
Judge  Waddill  continued  to  be  associated  with  its  work 
and  management  until  he  had  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  received 
excellent  educational  advantages,  including  a high- 
school  course  and  a course  in  Clinton  Academy,  at  Clin- 
ton, the  judicial  center  and  metropolis  of  his  native 
state.  For  several  years  tliereafter  he  was  a successful 
teacher,  and  finally  he  went  to  Mena,  Arkansas,  where 
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he  was  employecl  as  a bookkeeper  for  six  years.  Prior 
to  this  he  iiad  passed  eighteen  months  at  BlaekAvell, 
Oklalionia,  where  he  held  a similar  position  in  a hard- 
ware and  implement  establishment.  The  marriage  of 
Judge  Waddill  was  solemnized  in  1904  and  thereafter  he 
continued  his  residence  at  Mena,  Arkansas,  until  1909, 
when  he  came  with  his  wife  to  Washington  County,  Okla- 
homa, and  established  his  residence  at  Bartlesville,  the 
county  scat.  He  had  previously  given  attention  to  the 
study  of  law  and  at  Bartlesville  he  continued  his  techni- 
cal studies  under  the  preeeptorship  of  George  S.  Hill,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  this  county.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  state  on  the  25th  of  .June,  1911,  and  there- 
after was  successfully  established  in  the  j ractice  of  his 
profession  until  he  was  elected  county  judge,  on  tlie  .‘id 
of  November,  1914.  He  was  one  of  four  democrats  who 
were  victorious  in  the  election  in  Washington  County, 
and  received  a majority  of  290  votes, — a definite  attes- 
tation to  his  personal  popularity  and  his  well  proved 
equipment  for  the  judicial  office  of  which  he  is  now  the 
incumbent.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  judge  in- 
cludes all  probate  and  juvenile  court  affairs,  as  well  as 
the  direction  of  providing  for  proper  disposition  of  the 
insane,  besides  which  in  certain  cases  the  county  court 
has  concurrent  jur'sdiction  with  the  district  court. 
Judge  Waddill  is  giving  a most  careful  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  upon 
him  and  is  fully  justifying  the  confidence  rerosed  in 
him  by  the  voters  of  Washington  County.  He  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  for  which 
the  democratic  party  stands  sponsor  and  is  one  of  its 
leaders  in  his  home  county. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1904,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Judge  Waddill  to  Miss  Bernice  Hignight, 
who  had  previously  been  a ponular  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  at  Mena,  Arkansas.  She  was  born  at  Brunswick, 
Missouri,  October  7,  1875,  and  is  a daughter  of  Prof. 
James  F.  and  Elizalieth  (Breeze)  Hignight,  her  father 
having  formerly  been  superintendent  of  schools  for 
CharTon  County,  Missouri,  and  her  mother  being  a first 
cousin  of  the  great  Confederate  officer,  Gen.  Sterling 
Price. 

Joseph  A.  Baker.  A sterling  pioneer  settler  of  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  district  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Baker  there  played  well  his  part  in  the  development  of 
the  re‘'ources  and  industrial  activities  of  a now  well 
populated  and  thrifty  section  of  the  state,  standing 
exponent  of  energy  and  unalloyed  civic  loyalty,  and  gain- 
ing secure  vantage-place  in  popular  confidence  and 
esteem,  as  was  shown  in  his  election,  in  the  autumn  of 
1914,  as  a representative  of  Caddo  County  in  the  State 
Legislature,  He  reclaimed  from  the  virgin  prairies  one 
of  the  fine  farms  of  that  county,  and  though  he  still  owns 
and  gives  general  supervision  to  his  well  improved  landed 
estate  he  now  maintains  his  residence  in  Anadarko,  the 
metropolis  and  judicial  center  of  the  county, 

A native  of  tlie  fine  old  Buckeye  State  and  a scion 
of  sterling  pioneer  stock  in  that  commonwealth,'  Mr. 
Baker  wns  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1854,  and  in  the  same  county  were  born  his 
parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  (Henderson)  Baker,  the 
former  of  whom  was  well  advanced  in  years  at  the  time 
of  his  death  and  the  latter  of  whom,  who  celebrated  her 
seventy-eighth  birthday  anniversary  in  1915,  now  resides 
in  the  home  of  her  only  daughter,  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
Aside  from  the  subject  of  this  review  the  other  surviv- 
ing children  are  Harry  M.,  who  is  a resident  of  Shreve- 
port, Louisiana,  where  he  is  employed  as  a bookkeeper, 
and  Mrs.  Eose  Kiehl.  whose  husband  is  an  electrician  in 
the  employ  of  the  Western  Coal  and  Mining  Company, 


at  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  John  Baker  devoted  the  major 
]iart  of  his  active  career  to  agricultural  pursuits,  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  sterling  character,  and  served  in 
various  public  offices  of  local  order,  including  that  of 
county  commissioner.  He  continued  his  residence  in 
Ohio  until  1881,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas,  where  he 
died  in  1901. 

Beared  to  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  home  farm, 
Josepii  A.  Baker  duly  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  locality  and  period,  but 
his  broader  education  has  been  acquired  under  the 
guidance  of  that  wisest  of  all  headmasters,  experience. 
His  father  was  unable  to  give  him  the  advantages  of 
liiglier  educational  inrtitutions,  and  his  advancement  in 
life  has  been  won  entirely  through  his  own  ability  and 
efforts.  After  attaining  to  his  legal  majority  he  con- 
tinued to  be  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  for  a 
few  years,  in  his  native  state,  and  he  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  carpenter’s  trade,  in  which  he  became 
a skilled  workman. 

As  a young  man  Mr.  Baker  removed  from  Ohio  and 
numbered  himself  among  the  pioneers  of  Crawford 
County,  Kansas,  where  he  established  his  home  in  the 
Village  of  Cherokee  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  his 
trade,  as  a contractor  and  builder.  He  continued  his 
residence  in  the  Sunflower  State  for  twenty  years  and 
was  long  one  of  the  well  known  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  Crawford  County.  "^He  served  as  constable 
and  later  held  the  office  of  city  marshal  of  Cherokee  for 
two  terms.  In  1884,  while  the  incumbent  of  this  latter 
position,  a strike  among  the  coal  miners  of  that  locality 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  mines.  The  operators 
thereupon  brought  in  a large  number  of  negro  strike- 
breakers from  the  South,  and  the  result  was  the  creating 
of  much  bitterness  and  turbulence.  One  night  a French- 
man was  killed  by  one  of  these  imported  negroes,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  captured  by  Marshal  Baker,  who 
started  with  his  prisoner  for  the  city  jail.  On  the  way 
he  was  overtaken  by  a mob,  was  unable  to  resist  the 
same,  the  negro  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  vengeful 
captors,  who  promptly  gave  the  murderer  a public  lynch- 
ing, the  negro  having  been  hanged  to  a tree  just  outside 
the  town.  In  the  early  days  Mr.  Baker  had  many  other 
experiences  that  demanded  courage  and  determination  in 
the  suppression  of  lawlessness  and  crime  in  that  section 
of  Kansas,  but  he  proved  equal  to  emergencies  except 
under  such  impossible  conditions  as  that  just  noted. 

In  1902  Mr.  Baker  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  settled  on  a farm  near  Grace- 
mont,  Caddo  County,  at  a point  eight  miles  north  of 
Anadarko,  the  present  county  seat.  He  thereafter  gave 
his  attention  to  the  development,  improvement  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  his  farm  until  December,  1914,  when 
he  established  his  residence  at  Anadarko,  where  he  is 
now  enjoying  the  well  earned  rewards  of  former  years 
of  earnest  endeavor.  He  was  a pioneer  farmer  of  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  country,  and  when  he  made  settle- 
ment on  his  embryonic  farm  there  were  no  roads,  no 
fences  and  few  houses  in  the  locality.  He  contributed 
as  much  as  an  ambitious  and  thrifty  citizen  could  to  the 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  community,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  influential  and  representative  citizens 
of  Caddo  County.  For  eight  years  Mr.  Baker  served  as 
trustee  of  Graeemont  Township,  for  three  years  he  was 
a deputy  sheriff  of  Caddo  County,  and  during  one  term 
he  gave  effective  service  in  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  a renomination  for  this  position  having  been 
declined.  In  November,  1914,  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive of  his  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Fifth  Legis- 
lature, as  candidate  on  the  democratic  ticket.  He 
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received  a plurality  of  268  votes,  wliicli  is  much  in  excess 
of  the  usual  democratic  niajority  in  the  county. 

In  the  fifth  general  assembly  of  the  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature Mr.  Baker  manifested  no  desire  for  spectacular 
activity  or  special  in’omiuence,  though  he  proved  a care- 
ful and  effective  worker  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  and  in  tlie  deliberations  of  the  various 
committees  to  which  he  was  assigned,  namely:  Judiciary, 
senatorial  redistrieting,  general  agriculture,  public  roads 
and  highways,  relation  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
other  Ind'ans,  manufacturing  and  commerce,  and  levees, 
drains,  ditches  and  irrigation.  He  introduced  no  bills, 
but  was  a consistent  and  zealous  advocate  of  wise  legis- 
lation, especially  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  estab- 
lising  of  good  roads.  He  was  a si-ecially  earnest  cham- 
pion of  the  bill,  duly  enacted,  that  provides  for  the 
transferring  of  school  district  funds  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  respective  districts. 

Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  is  a member  of  the  Anadarko  Commer- 
cial Club,  and  he  was  formerly  identified  with  tlie  Anti- 
Horse  Thief  Association  and  the  Base  Line  Vigilance 
Committee  at  Cherokee,  Kansas. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1877,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Baker  to  Miss  Lucy  Brown,  who  like- 
wise was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. 

Eobeet  M.  McPaelin  is  a Texan  by  birth,  had  his 
early  experience  in  the  stock  business  and  farming  in 
that  great  state,  but  a little  over  twenty  years  ago  trans- 
feried  his  activities  to  Oklahoma,  locating  in  what  is 
now  Hughes  County.  In  that  section  of  the  state  Mr. 
McFarlin ’s  name  is  synonymous  with  many  of  the  most 
important  interests,  and  among  others  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  promoters  of  tlie  thriving  little  City  of 
Holdenville.  He  developed  a splendid  stock  ranch  in  that 
locality  and  about  ten  years  ago  diverted  his  capital  to 
oil  development  around  Tulsa.  Mr.  McFarlin  organized, 
and  is  now  vice  president,  of  the  McMan  Oil  Company  of 
Tulsa,  with  oUces  in  the  Drew  Building.  This  is  the 
largest  producing  concern  in  the  state.  Besides  Mr. 
McFarlin  the  other  officers  and  interested  principals  in 
the  company  are  J.  A.  Chapman,  president;  E.  P.  Har- 
well, secretary;  Harry  H.  Eogers,  attorney;  and  P.  A. 
Chapman. 

Eobert  M.  McFarlin  was  born  in  Waxahachie,  Texas, 
July  27,  1866,  a son  of  Benjamin  Porter  and  Carolina 
(McKnight)  McFarlin.  Both  parents  were  natives  of 
Tennessee,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1851,  the  father  becom- 
ing one  of  the  early  farmers  and  stock  men  in  Ellis 
County.  . He  spent  his  active  career  on  the  old  homestead 
near  Waxahachie  and  died  there  in  1887  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  He  was  in  politics  a democrat.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  until  1902,  and  at  her  death  was  seventy-six 
years  old.  Of  their  eight  children,  all  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing, Eobert  M.  was  the  youngest. 

Mr.  McFarlin  grew  up  on  one  of  the  typical  ranch 
homesteads  of  North  Central  Texas.  His  schooling  came 
from  the  public  schools,  with  subsequent  attendance  in 
Marvin  College  of  Waxahachie.  He  early  learned  the 
routine  of  farm  and  ranch  and  on  reaching  manhood  that 
became  his  regular  business.  He  lived  in  Texas  until 
1892,  and  then  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
Hughes  County,  Oklahoma.  At  that  time  the  district  was 
a wild  prairie  country,  with  little  develonment  beyond 
the  use  of  the  pastures  for  grazing,  and  with  practically 
no  commercial  life.  The  flourishing  City  of  Holdenville 
now  has  a population  of  2,500.  In  that  vicinity  he  car- 
ried on  extensive  operations  as  a farmer  and  stock  man, 
and  has  not  relinquished  them  in  spite  of  his  activities  in 
another  field.  He  has  a reputation  as  a successful 


breeder  of  thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle,  and  runs  his 
stock  on  a magnificent  domain  of  from  2,500  to  3,000 
acres. 

It  was  in  1905  that  Mr.  McFarlin  turned  liis  attention 
to  the  oil  business,  becoming  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment work  at  Cdenn  Pool,  south  of  Tulsa.  Several  years 
later  he  'organized  the  McA'lan  Oil  Company,  which  at 
this  time  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  produc- 
ing oil  company  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  McFarlin  was  also 
one  of  the  organizers  and  is  a director  of  the  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa. 

Fraternally  lie  is  affiliated  with  Holdenville  Lodge  No. 
123,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  also  with  Oklahoma  Consistory 
No.  1 of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  Scottish  Bite.  On 
March  24,  1886,  he  married  Ida  May  Barnard,  who  was 
born  at  Gainesville,  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFarlin  take 
great  pride  in  their  two  daughters.  Leta  May,  the  older, 
is  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Chapman,  who  is  president  of  the 
McMan  Oil  Company.  Pauline  Carolina,  the  younger 
daughter,  is  a graduate  from  the  National  Park  Seminary 
at  Forest  Glen,  Virginia,  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  S.  Eatltpf.  Eight  years  or  more  have  passed  away 
since  the  news  went  round  the  world  that  a new  state 
had  been  1 orn  into  the  American  Union  and  christened 
by  the  euphonious  and  aboriginal  name  of  Oklahoma. 
Among  the  first  officials  of  Johnston  County  under  the 
new  regime  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  J.  S.  Eat- 
liff,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  county  attorney,  being 
the  first  to  h id  that  office  under  statehood.  Mr.  Eatliff 
was  born  in  Murray  County,  Tennessee,  August  14,  1876, 
a son  of  N.  W.  and  Margaret  (Vernon)  Eatliff.  The 
father,  a native  of  Tennessee,  is  now  a farmer  in  Johns- 
ton County,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Eatliff ’s  maternal  grand- 
father was  for  many  years  a well  known  Baptist  minister 
ill  Tennessee. 

When  J.  S.  Eatliff  was  a small  boy  his  parents  moved 
to  Wise  County,  Texas,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools,  being  afterward  a pupil  in  a Baptist  college  at 
Spriiigtowii,  that  state.  Alter  completing  the  college 
course  he  taught  tor  two  yeais  in  the  public  schools  of 
Texas,  and  then  came  to  Indian  Territory,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  same  occupation  lor  a like  period.  He  then 
engaged  in  farming  and  while  thus  occupied  began  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  legal  profession  by  home  study 
and  leading  in  a law  office.  In  1906  he  was  admitted  to 
the  tar  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Sulphur,  Indian 
Territory.  Heie,  however,  he  remained  but  a lew  mouths, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  removing  to  Tishomingo.  Soon 
after,  as  above  narrated,  he  was  elected  county  attorney 
and  tried  tlie  first  ease  under  state  government  in  the 
county,  in  the  room  ot  the  old  Chickasaw  capital  where 
once  Indian  orators  had  poured  forth  their  eloquence 
and  Indian  law  had  been  framed.  His  assistant  was 
Charles  Stephens,  who  had  been  his  partner  lor  a short 
time  previously.  Three  hundred  eases  left  on  the  dockets 
ot  the  territorial  courts  were  transferred  to  Johnston 
County,  and  the  disposition  of  these  was  the  first  task 
of  County  Attorney  Eatliff.  Some  of  them  were  trans- 
lerred  to  Marshall  County,  others  were  dismissed  and 
others  were  tried.  Two  men  were  convicted  of  murder 
and  are  now  serving  lire  sentences  in  the  penitentiary. 

After  serving  one  term  as  county  attorney,  Mr.  Eatliff 
retired  from  public  office,  preferring  to  earn  a more 
lucrative  living  in  private  practice.  In  1911  he  formed 
a law  partnership  with  C.  S.  Fenwick,  which  existed  until 
the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Fenwick  was  elected  county 
judge.  Mr.  Eatliff  then  associated  himself  with  M.  A. 
Looney  and  the  firm  of  Eatliff  & Looney  is  still  continued 
and  handles  a large  amount  of  legal  business  annually. 
Mr.  Eatliff  is  a member  of  the  County  Bar  Association 
and  of  the  Tishomingo  Commercial  Club,  also  of  the  Odd 
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Fellows  and  M.  W.  A.  lodges.  A Baptist  in  religion, 
he  belongs  to  the  church  of  that  denomination  in  Tisho- 
mingo. tie  owns  a stock  ranch  in  the  country  and 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  its  improvement.  As 
a jirogressive  citizen  he  is  interested  in  the  development 
and  ])rosperity  of  the  town  and  county  and  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  town  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Eatliff  was  married  at  Tishomingo,  October  20, 
1909,  to  iMiss  Ruth  White,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Ruth  nine,  aged  four  years,  and  Joseph  Lodney,  aged 
one  year.  The  family  occupy  a pleasant,  comfortable 
residence  in  Tishomingo.  Mr.  Ratliff  has  four  brothers 
and  three  sisters  living:  W.  L.  Ratliff  is  an  attorney  at 
Amarillo,  Texas;  J.  M.  and  C.  E.  Ratliff  are  farmers  in 
Jolmston  County;  C.  II.  Ratliff  lives  on  a farm  with  his 
father  in  this  county;  Mrs.  Dora  Grisham,  who  lives  in 
Johnston  County,  is  the  wife  of  a former  attorney  of 
the  county;  Mrs.  Beulah  Keenon  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Dan- 
ner are  wives  of  Johnston  farmers.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  are  prosperous  and  respected  residents  of  their 
respective  communities. 

Judge  Perry  C.  Bolger,  a lawyer,  by  profession  and 
the  present  judge  of  LeFlore  County,  was  born  in  Colum- 
bia County,  Arkansas,  November  4,  1867.  He  is  a son 
of  Hiram  P.  and  Sarah  E.  (Mathews)  Bolger,  natives  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  respectively. 

Hiram  Bolger  was  reared  in  Georgia,  and  passed 
through  the  Civil  war  as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 
Returning  to  his  home  he  married  Sarah  Mathews,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  James  P.  Mathews,  who  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  throughout  the  war  in  an  Arkansas 
regiment.  Following  his  marriage  he  migrated  to  Arkan- 
sas and  settled  on  a farm  in  Columbia  County,  where  he 
remained  until  about  1879.  In  that  year  he  gave  up  farm 
life,  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  the  mercantile 
business  at  Magnolia,  Arkansas. 

Perry  C.  Bolger  was  twelve  years  old  when  his  parents 
left  the  farm  and  engaged  in  business  in  Magnolia. 
There,  in  the  public  schools,  he  gained  a sufficient  train- 
ing to  enable  him  to  teach  school,  and  for  six  years  he 
was  occupied  in  that  profession.  With  the  savings  from 
his  earnings  in  those  years  the  young  man  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  a law  course  in  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, at  Lexington,  Virginia,  and  in  1890  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Arkansas.  He  did  not  then  engage 
in  independent  practice,  but  entered  the  office  of  Wood 
and  Henderson,  a prominent  law  firm  of  Hot  Springs, 
where  he  passed  two  years,  thus  gaining  an  experience 
that  he  could  not  have  acquired  in  a much  longer  time  as 
a free  lance  in  the  legal  world.  He  spent  another  two 
years  in  school  teaching  in  Arkansas,  then  came  to  Indian 
Territory  and  hung  out  the  proverbial  shingle  at  Cameron, 
on  August  30,  1895.  It  was  then  that  his  professional 
career  began  in  earnest.  In  1896  he  was  appointed 
referee  in  bankruptcy  and  probate  commissioner  by  Judge 
William  H.  H.  Clayton  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Cameron.  The  appointing  judge  was  a republican  in 
politics  and  Mr.  Bolger  was  a democrat,  but  the  appoint- 
ment was  made,  as  Judge  Clayton  said,  "because  there 
was  no  republican  member  of^  the  bar  at  Cameron  who 
was  not  then  holding  an  office.  ’ ’ This  office  Mr.  Bolger 
filled  with  credit,  and  his  service  was  terminated  by  the 
admission  of  Oklahoma  to  the  sisterhood  of  states  in 
1907.  The  United  States  District  Court  was  moved  to 
Poteau,  Indian  Territory,  in  1900,  and  in  September  of 
that  year  Mr.  Bolger  took  up  his  residence  in  that  place, 
and  there  he  has  since  resided. 

With  Oklahoma’s  admission  to  statehood,  Mr.  Bolger 
was  designated  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  the 
first  county  clerk  of  LeFlore  County,  and  by  virtue  of  his 


position  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  first  election  board 
for  his  county.  He  was  also  the  first  democratic  state 
committeeman  from  LeFlore  County. 

In  1910  came  his  election  to  the  office  of  county  judge. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1912  and  again  succeeded  himself  in 

1914.  His  efficiency  record  in  that  office  has  been  an 
enviable  one,  and  out  of  several  cases  appealed  from  his 
court,  only  one  decision  has  been  reversed. 

Judge  Bolger  has  given  considerable  attention  to  farm- 
ing in  LeFlore  County,  and  has  a fine  farm  of  100  acres 
which  he  purchased  from  the  Federal  Government  as  an 
umillotted  tract.  His  interests  in  a local  way  extend  in 
various  directions  and  he  is  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Poteau,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  January, 

1915,  and  re-elected  in  1916. 

On  June  25,  1913,  Judge  Bolger  was  married  to  Miss 
May  Stalcup,  a native  of  Tennessee. 

John  Anthony  PoREitAN.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  old  families  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  repre- 
seiitcd  l)y  John  Antliony  Foreman  now  living  quietly 
retired  in  Ramona  in  Washington  County.  Such  liave 
been  the  services  and  attainments  of  different  members 
of  the  family  that  this  publication  should  devote  con- 
siderable space  to  the  record.  The  father  of  John  A. 
Foreman  was  the  Rev.  Stephen  Foreman,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  earnest  workers  for  the  educational  and 
religious  advancement  of  the  Cherokees.  Rev.  Stephen 
Foreman  died  at  Ids  home  at  Park  Hill  near  Tahlequah, 
December  8,  1882,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  life. 
A sketch  of  his  career  is  a part  of  the  history  of  the 
Clierokee  Nation,  and  the  following  facts  are  gleaned 
from  a sketch  which  appeared  in  the  Cherokee  Advocate 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Rev.  Stephen  Foreman  was  born  October  22,  1807,  at 
a place  called  Oo-you-gi-lo-gi  about  twenty-five  miles 
northeast  of  the  present  site  of  Rome,  Georgia.  His 
parents  were  Anthony  Foreman,  a Scotchman,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Watty,  a full  blooded  Cherokee.  Anthony 
Foreman  came  among  the  Cherokees  during  or  soon 
after  tlie  Revolutionary  war  as  a trader,  and  died  among' 
them  in  1817.  Stephen  Foreman  was  thus  left  at  the 
age  of  ten  in  a country  where  the  opportunities  for 
gaining  an  education  were  very  limited  but  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  he  made  more  than  the  best  of  his 
opportunities.  The  first  school  he  attended  was  in  1815 
just  after  the  Creek  war.  In  later  years  he  wrote  about 
some  of  his  experiences  in  gaining  an  education,  and  of 
this  first  school  he  says:  "How  long  the  school  was 

kept  or  how  much  I learned,  I do  not  now  recollect. 
Webster’s  spelling  book  and  reader  were  my  first  school 
books  and  Burgess  Witt  was  my  teacher.  ’ ’ In  1824  he 
attended  the  Mission  School  on  Candy’s  Creek,  walking 
three  miles  to  attend  that  school  as  a day  scholar.  Later, 
quoting  his  own  words,  "in  1826  I went  by  invitation 
of  Mr.  Holland  to  live  at  the  Mission  and  while  there,  or 
before  going  there,  I heard  a Mr.  Chamberlain  preach, 
who  was  the  first  missionary  I ever  heard  preach,  and 
through  his  preaching  I was  made  sensible  of  sin  and 
brought  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’  He 
attended  the  Mission  School  two  years,  and  during  the 
winter  of  1828  went  to  New  Echota  and  studied  there 
under  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester.  He  was  afterwards  in 
school  in  Prince  Edward,  Virginia,  under  Doctor  Rice, 
and  follo'wing  the  death  of  Doctor  Rice  in  1830  and 
acting  on  the  advice  of  friends  he  entered  in  1831  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Jersey,  remain- 
ing there  two  years. 

Licensed  to  preach  in  1833,  Rev.  Mr.  Foreman  took 
charge  of  the  church  at  Candy’s  Creek  in  1834,  and 
labored  there  until  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from 
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Georgia  in  1838.  At  that  time  he  acted  as  conductor  of 
one  of  the  detachments  of  Cherokees  in  their  removal 
from  Georgia  to  the  country  set  aside  for  them  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  After  reaching  Indian  Territory  he 
labored  as  an  evangelist  at  Honey  Creek,  Fairfield  and 
Dwight  Mission  and  in  other  places.  From  the  beginning 
of  1834  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was 
employed  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  During  that  time,  besides  preaching, 
he  translated  religious  tracts  and  hymns  with  Mr.  Wor- 
cester, and  more  especially  was  engaged  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scripture.  His  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old,  was  subsequently 
printed  by  the  American  board  of  New  York. 

Besides  his  valuable  work  as  a preacher,  missionary 
and  translator,  Eev.  Mr.  Foreman  filled  many  important 
ofiSces  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  discharging  his  duties 
vsdth  constant  fidelity.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  and 
loyal  to  his  people  and  their  welfare,  their  advancement, 
the  defence  of  their  rights  and  the  preservation  of  their 
nationality  were -special  objects  of  his  endeavors  and 
zeal.  With  the  exception  of  principal  chief  he  filled 
almost  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Cherokee  people. 
He  was  their  delegate  to  Washington  in  1846,  and  filled 
various  offices  in  tlie  councils  of  the  nation  for  a number 
of  years.  He  assisted  in  drawing  up  in  1839  and  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Cherokee  Constitution,  and 
afterwards  translated  it  into  the  Cherokee  language, 
together  with  most  of  the  Cherokee  laws.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  superintendents  of  public  schools,  and  was 
identified  from  time  to  time  in  almost  every  capacity 
with  the  educational  and  other  interests  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  the  Cherokee  Insane  Asylum.  During  the  war  he 
identified  himself  with  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
who  chose  the  Southern  cause,  and  was  then  united  with 
the  Southern  branch  of  the  old  school  Presbyterian 
Church,  serving  as  its  missionary  until  about  January, 
1878.  Then  owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  mission  among 
the  Cherokees  was  discontinued,  though  Mr.  Foreman 
was  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  $250  for  his  support.  In 
his  later  years  he  built  from  his  own  means  the  church 
at  Park  Hill,  and  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  there 
until  the  close  of  his  eventful  life. 

The  mother  of  John  A.  Foreman  was  Sally  Walker 
Eiley,  who  was  born  in  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  in 
Alabama  and  was  married  there.  She  was  with  her 
husband  in  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Territory 
and  her  third  child  was  born  during  that  migration  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  That  birth  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  detachment  for  three  days.  She  died 
at  the  old  home  at  Park  Hill  in  1861,  and  had  become 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  namely:  Austin  W. ; Ermina 

Nash;  Jeremiah  Evarts;  Susan  Elizabeth;  John 
Anthony;  Sarah,  who  died  in  infancy;  Stephen  Taylor; 
Jenny  Lind;  Archibald  Alexander  and  A.  W.  Worcester. 
Eev.  Stephen  Foreman  married  for  his  second  wife  a 
cousin  to  his  first  wife,  Euth  Eiley  Candy,  widow  of 
Eeese  Candy.  By  her  first  marriage  she  brought  him 
one  child,  Thomas  Candy,  and  by  her  marriage  to  Eev. 
Mr.  Foreman  had  three  children : Charles  Hodge ; Flora, 

wife  of  A.  J.  Eider  of  Talala;  and  Araminta  Eoss,  who 
is  a teacher  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

.lohn  Anthony  Foreman,  a son  of  Eev.  Stephen  and 
Sally  Walker  (Eiley)  Foreman,  was  born  at  the  old 
home  of  his  father  at  Park  Hill,  five  miles  south  of 
Tahlequah,  June  10,  1844.  He  grew  up  in  that  pictur- 
esque section  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation,  and  lived  at 
home  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  1861  he  was 
mustered  in  to  the  First  Cherokee  Eegiment  in  Company 
E,  and  saw  four  years  of  active  service  in  the  Confederate 


army  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  He  served  as  a 
sergeant,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  all  its  campaigns 
and  battles.  After  the  war  he  resided  in  and  about 
Tahlequah  until  1870.  In  1869  Mr.  Foreman  married 
Eliza  Blythe,  who  was  of  part  Cherokee  blood.  In  1870 
he  took  his  wife  to  California,  but  returned  to  the 
nation  in  1872,  locating  first  at  Tahlequah  and  soon 
afterwards  establishing  his  home  on  a farm  near  Clare- 
more  on  Blue  Creek.  He  became  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  Blind  and  Insane  Asylum  for  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
located  near  Park  Hill.  The  Cherokee  National  Council 
commissioned  him  to  establish  this  institution,  which 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  among  the  Cherokee  people. 
Later  Mr.  Foreman  was  engaged  for  three  years  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Vinita  and  was  also  a rancher 
near  Claremore.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  Talala  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  Chief  Eogers  for  two  years. 

While  living  at  Vinita  in  1879  Mrs.  Foreman  died, 
and  in  1883  he  married  Amanda  Smith,  who  was  born 
at  Milan,  Tennessee,  in  1859.  She  was  graduated  at 
Cane  Hill  College  in  Arkansas  in  1877  and  was  engaged 
in  work  as  a teacher  until  'her  marriage,  having  spent 
three  years  in  the  schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In 
1899  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife’s  health,  Mr.  Foreman 
removed  to  New  Mexico  and  only  in  1913  returned  to 
Oklahoma,  and  has  since  lived  at  Eamona  in  Washing- 
ton County.  While  in  New  Mexico  he  conducted  a hotel 
at  Eoswell  and  also  looked  after  a garden  business. 
Mr.  Foreman  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ctiureh,  in  which  he  is  an  elder,  and  in  politics  he  is  a 
democrat.  He  served  as  district  judge  for  four  years  in 
the  Cooweescoowee  District  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He 
is  a,  Master  Mason. 

Of  the  children  born  to  his  first  wife  four  are  now 
deceased,  and  the  two  living  are:  Ella,  at  home;  and 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Bass,  widow  of  W.  E.  Bass,  living  at 
Eamona.  By  his  present  -wife  Mr.  Foreman  has  two 
children,  ,lohn  Fitz  Lee,  who  died  in  1901  at  the  age  of 
sixteen;  and  L.  Wallace,  of  Eamona. 

Mrs.  Foreman’s  father  was  Leonard  Collin  Smith, 
wlio  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  July  23, 
1811.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Tennessee,  and  became 
the  owner  of  a large  plantation,  operated  by  many 
slaves,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson.  The  Town  of  Thomas- 
ville  is  now  located  on  a part  of  his  old  plantation. 
During  the  war  he  suffered  the  many  misfortunes  which 
attended  the  lot  of  Southern  planters  and  afterwards 
took  up  merchandising  at  Milan,  Tennessee,  and  was 
elected  the  first  mayor  of  that  town,  filling  the  office  for 
a number  of  years.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Arkansas, 
and  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Foreman, 
in  Oklahoma,  December  23,  1885.  Leonard  C.  Smith 
married  Nancy  Eeed,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee.  She 
died  during  the  Civil  war  on  their  plantation  at  Beech 
Bluff  near  Jackson,  Tennessee.  Mr.  Smith  had  three 
wives,  and  each  one  brought  him  children,  numbering 
eight  in  all,  and  three  of  his  sons  saw  active  service 
during  the  Civil  war. 

Leonard  W.  Foreman,  son  of  John  A.  Foreman,  and 
a grandson  of  the  Eev.  Stephen  Foreman,  was  born  in 
Eogers  County,  Oklahoma,  July  16,  1888,  and  is  now 
prominently  identified  with  the  community  at  Eamona  as 
a merchant.  For  about  eleven  years  he  lived  with  his 
parents  in  Indian  Territory,  and  then  went  with  them 
to  New  Mexico,  where  he  attended  school.  Mr.  Foreman 
is  the  only  child  of  his  mother,  Amanda  (Smith)  Fore- 
man, and  has  two  half  sisters.  He  also  acquired  part 
of  his  education  in  a preparatory  school  at  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  and  in  1907  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  for 
the  past  six  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
at  Eamona  as  proprietor  of  the  Bass  Drug  Company. 
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He  lias  been  iiroininent  in  the  civil  npljuilding  of  the 
eoininnnity  and  several  years  ago  built  the  electric  light 
jilant,  but  has  since  sold  a half  interest  in  that  business. 
He  also  has  his  allotment  as  a citizen  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  coinj, rising  ninety  acres  in  Eogers  County.  He  is 
a democrat,  is  afliliated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  at  Bartlesville,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Presliyterian  Church.  In  1909  he  married  Miss 
Alice  Owynn,  who  was  born  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Tlieir  three  children  are:  Wallace  Gwynn,  Margaret 

Elizabeth  and  Alice  Virginia. 

Edward  M.  Frye.  Among  those  of  Cherokee  blood 
who  have  gained  distinction  and  position  in  profes- 
sional fields,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  Sequoyah 
County  is  Edward  M.  Frye,  a member  of  the  legal  con- 
fraternity. Since  1905  he  has  been  engaged  in  practice 
at  Sallislaw  and  during  this  time  has  built  up  an  excel- 
lent professional  business  of  the  most  desirable  kind, 
while  since  1908  he  has  been  lendering  his  community 
admiral  le  service  in  the  capacity  of  United  States 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Frye  has  passed  his  entire  career  in  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  now  resides,  having  been  born  in  the 
Sequoyah  District,  Indian  Territory,  December  20,  1879, 
a son  of  Charles  O.  and  Eliza  (Thornton)  Frye.  Both 
his  parents  were  born  in  the  Sequoyah  District  and 
passed  their  lives  here  in  the  pursuits  of  the  soil.  His 
paternal  grandfather  came  from  Georgia  to  Indian 
Territory  with  the  Cherokee  emigrants,  at  the  time  of 
their  removal  in  1835,  while  on  the  maternal  side  he 
belongs  to  the  Thornton  family  which  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Edward  M.  Frye  was  reared  in  what  is  now  Sequoyah 
County,  Oklahoma,  and'  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
of  an  excellent  character,  being  a son  of  parents  wlio 
realized  the  value  of  an  education  and  gave  their  chil- 
dren the  best  ot  opportunities  tor  preparing  themselves 
for  their  struggle  with  the  world.  Alter  attending  and 
graduating  from  the  Cherokee  Male  Seminary  at  Tah- 
lequah,  he  entered  the  legal  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  where  he  was  duly  graduated  in 
1905  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  on  De- 
cember 5 of  that  year  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Indian  Territory.  When  still  a young  man 
he  secured  his  first  introduction  to  public  service  as 
clerk  of  the  Senate  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  aside 
from  this  had  no  experience  as  a public  official  until  he 
was  appointed,  in  April,  1908,  by  United  States  District 
Court  Judge  Campbell,  as  United  States  commissioner, 
a position  which  he  has  continued  to  retain.  At  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Frye  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Sallislaw,  where  he  has 
always  resided,  and  within  a mile  of  which  city  he 
was  born.  He  has  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  as  a 
lawyer,  now  enjoying  a remunerative  practice,  and  is 
held  in  the  highe.‘-t  esteem,  not  only  as  a professional 
man  but  as  an  earnest,  stirring  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. Always  a stalwart  supporter  of  the  men  and  meas- 
ures of  the  republican  party,  he  has  become  a man  of 
influence  in  the  ranks  of  this  organization  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  Eepublican  State  Committee.  His  fra- 
ternal connections  are  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

In  1905  Mr.  Frye  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mattie  Watts,  of  Sallislaw.  Mabel,  Charles  Edward 
and  Eliza  .luanita  are  their  children. 

Arthur  Y.  Boswell.  Behind  any  successful  business 
is  a personality,  and  not  infrequently  a story  of  hard 
struggles  to  attain  an  ideal.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 


mercantile  establishments  in  Tulsa  serves  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact. 

From  Sulj)hur  Springs,  Arkansas,  Arthur  Y.  Boswell 
in  1894  came  to  Fairland,  then  Indian  Territory,  and' 
has  since  demonstrated  what  a live  man  can  accomplish. 
He  opened  a small  shop  as  a jeweler.  He  worked  steadily 
and  relied  upon  businesslike  methods  to  gain  the  confi-' 
deuce  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  His  business  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  in  May,  1907,  just  at  the  time 
Tulsa  commenced  to  grow,  he  was  one  of  the  largest* 
enthusiasts,  as  well  as  contributors,  for  the  benefit  of 
Tulsa’s  growth,  on  several  occasions  giving  liberally' 
to  railroad  bonuses  before  ever  having  any  real  estate. 
In  1903  he  oj  ened  one  of  the  finest  stores  of  its  kind  to 
be  found  in  the  Southwest.  The  building  and  lot  cost 
him  $25,000,  and  his  fixtures  cost  $10,000,  being  of  solid 
mahogany  and  glass.  The  building  is  located  in  the  best 
shopping  section  of  the  city,  is  three  stories  high,  and 
in  this  amnle  estal  lishment  he  carries  a stock  valued  at 
between  $40,000  to  $70,f00.  It  is  conceded  that  his  is 
the  largest  jewelry  establishment,  complete  in  nil  de- 
partments, to  be  found  anywhere  in  Oklahoma.  He  also 
does  the  largest  general  jewelry  repair  business,  and  has 
a complete  department  for  manufacturing  jewelry  goods 
and  employs  expert  gold  and  silversmiths.  Almost  any 
order  for  custom  made  jewelry  can  be  filled  in  the  Bos-; 
well  establishment.  The  store  has  an  equipment  of  the!* 
handsomest  pictures  and  furnishings  that  money  could 
buy  or  the  skill  of  craftsmen  could  furnish.  His  show 
windows  are  the  pride  of  local  citizens,  and  his  displays 
of  merchandise  are  as  attractive  as  those  shown  in  the 
great  metropolitan  jewelry  stores.  On  the  opening  day. 
May  3,  1907,  more  than  8,000  visitors  were  received  by 
Mr.  Boswell  in  his  store,  and  to  each  one  was  given  a 
handsome  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Boswell  also 
operates  another  fine  jewelry  store  at  No.  3 Third  Street,] 
known  as  the  American  Jewelry  Company. 

Born  in  Dade  County,  Missouri,  November  18,  1874, 
he  is  a son  of  John  Henry  and  Mahala  (Hudson)  Bos- 
well. His  father  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1848  and  his 
mother  in  Greene  County,  Missouri,  in  1846.  There  were; 
seven  children,  six  of  wirom  are  living,  Arthur  being  the 
second.  In  1850  John  H.  Boswell  was  taken  by  his  par-* 
euts  to  Indiana,  and  in  1869  he  removed  to  Missouri,, 
where  for  a number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  stock 
raising  and  farming  in  Dade  County.  In  1880  he  re- 
moved to  Northwestern  Arkansas,  locating  in  Washing- 
ton County,  where  he  turned  his  atterrtion  to  fruit  raising 
and  the  nursery  business.  For  a great  marry  years  now 
he  has  beerr  one  ot  the  prornirrerrt  fruit  rrreir  of  the  coun- 
try and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  industry  in  the 
famous  fruit  belt  of  Northwestern  Arkansas.  He  finally 
removed  to  St.  Cloud,  Osceola  County,  Florida,  where  he 
continues  business  as  a truck  farmer,  having  dorre  much 
to  develop  tlrat  industry  in  the  Florida  Perrinsula.  He  is 
a democrat  in  politics. 

Arthur  Y.  Boswell  gained  his  early  education  in  the 
district  schools  of  Arkansas.  As  a boy  he  started  to 
learn  the  jewelry  ti'ade  at  Springdale,  Arkansas,  under 
G.  W.  Kerman,  and  after  making  himself  proficient  in 
the  trade  as  jeweler,  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
with  a very  modest  capital  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Arkansas, 
until  January,  1893.  He  next  moved  to  Fairland,  Indian 
Territory,  and  there  conducted  a small  shop  until  January 
1,  1903.  That  was  the  date  of  his  corning  to  Tulsa,  the 
prospects  of  which  town  had  already  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  there  he  found  the  opportunities  which  ten 
years  of  preparation  had  made  him  capable  of  utilizing. 

Mr.  Boswell  is  affiliated  with  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  71,  A.  F. 
& A.  M. ; Tulsa  Chapter  No.  52,  E.  A.  M. ; Trinity  Com- 
mandery,  K.  T.;  Oklahoma  Consistory  No.  1 of  the 
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thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Eitej  Akdar  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  at  Tulsa;  also  Tulsa  Lodge  No.  946  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  of  the  Merchants  Association,  and 
stands  especially  high  in  the  organizations  of  his  special 
line  of  business  in  the  Southwest.  He  helped  to  organize 
and  served  as  the  first  president  of  the  Optical  Asso- 
ciation of  Oklahoma,  and  for  two  years  was  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Eetail  Jewelers’  Association.  In  politics 
he  is  a democrat. 

On  November  11,  1894,  while  he  was  still  struggling  to 
get  a footing  as  a business  man,  Mr.  Boswell  married 
Miss  Mattie  J.  Francis,  who  was  born  in  Texas,  and  who 
has  been  his  helpful  companion  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  They  became  the  parents  of  two  sons:  Alvie  Y. 

is  now  assistant  manager  of  the  store  at  Tulsa;  Hoyt 

I was  accidentally  killed  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  Be- 
sides the  large  mercantile  concern  which  has  grown  up 
under  his  management,  Mr.  Boswell  has  iiivested  judici- 
ously in  many  pieces  of  property  in  Tulsa  County,  and 
is  one  of  the  large  taxpayers  of  that  county. 

J.  W.  Morris.  The  early  history  of  every  county  and 
state  is  associated  more  or  less  with  the  element  of 
romance,  which  in  the  case  of  the  older  countries  is 
enhanced  by  the  veil  of  mystery  in  which  their  early 
beginnings  are  shrouded.  In  the  founding  of  newer 
countries  the  romance  is  just  as  real,  through  their  his- 
tory lacks  the  perspective  given  by  time.  The  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana 
and  the  great  Northwest  was  made  possible  through  the 
heroic  deeds  of  pioneers  worthy  to  rank  in  courage  and 
native  force  of  character  with  the  most  famous  heroes 
of  antiquity,  and  the  same  is  true  of  California  and 
Texas  and  our  own  young  and  vigorous  State  of  Oklahoma 
— the  old  Indian  Territory — which  took  its  place  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  family  of  states  but  a few  years  ago,  and  which 
is  still  but  an  infant,  though  giving  abundant  promise 
of  a splendid  maturity  in  the  future.  It  also  has  had 
its  heroes,  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand,  many  of 
whom,  or  their  sons,  are  with  us  today,  and  whom  all 
delight  to  honor.  One  of  the  latter,  the  son  of  a Texas 
pioneer  and  a “Forty-niner”  of  early  California  days, 
whose  strong,  forceful  character  comes  to  him  by  inher- 
itance, is  Judge  J.  W.  Morris,  lawyer  and  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Tishomingo,  Johnston  County. 

Judge  Morris  was  born  at  Montgomery,  near  Houston, 
Texas,  in  1864,  and  is  a son  of  Captain  A.  W.  and  Ma- 
tilda (Palmer)  Morris.  The  father  was  captain  of 
Company  K,  Eighth  Eegiment  of  Texas  Eangers  during 
the  war  between  the  states  and  he  lost  his  life  as  a 
soldier.  He  took  part  in  the  important  campaigns  of  the 
Mexican  war  and  in  1849  went  to  California  during  the 
gold  excitement.  In  the  following  year  he  joined  an 
expeditionary  party  that  went  to  South  America.  .ludge 
Morris ’s  mother  was  a daughter  of  .Col.  Martin  Palmer, 
who  was  once  a member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  and 
/ who  was  a colonel  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Sam  Houston 
- during  the  Texas  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  Texas  independence.  The  Palmer  family  is  of  French 
origin  and  members  of  an  earlier  generation  came  to 
America  during  the  Eevolution  and  served  under  General 
Lafayette. 

J.  W.  Morris  as  a boy  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Texas.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  obliged 
to  become  self-supporting,  and  through  home  study  pre- 
pared himself  both  for  the  law  and  the  ministry.  While 
an  itinerant  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  he  filled  a number  of  important  stations  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  conferences.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  affe  of  twenty-two  and  began  the  practice  of  that 
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profession  in  Texas.  Entering  politics  shortly  there- 
after, he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  served  one  term.  In  1901  he  came  to 
Indian  Territory  and  located  at  Ardmore.  From  there 
he  subsequently  removed  to  Tishomingo,  of  which  place 
he  has  since  been  a resident.  The  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
ish-Ainerican  war  aroused  his  inherited  military  instincts 
and  he  enlisted  in  Texas  for  service,  but  his  regiment 
was  not  dispiatched  to  the  front.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  the  Masonic, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Woodmens  lodges,  of  the  Tishomingo 
Commercial  'Club  and  of  the  county  and  state  bar  asso- 
ciations. In  church  and  educational  work  he  has  been  a 
leader,  and  besides  at  present  serving  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  he  has  filled  the  position  of  mayor  of  Tishomingo. 
He  has  a brother,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Morris,  of  Galveston, 
who  is  a member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Texas.  Another 
brother,  W.  B.  Morris,  is  engaged  in  the  hotel  business 
in  Houston,  Texas,  while  a sister,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Nation,  is 
the  wife  of  a merchant  at  Navasota,  Texas.  He  still 
retains  the  local  preacher  relation  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  during  his  ministerial  career  he  filled  mis- 
sions, circuits  and  stations  and  built  many  churches. 

Judge  Morris  was  married  in  1887,  in  Cameron,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Mattie  Nabours.  They  have  three  children: 
J.  W.,  Jr.,  who  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  a band 
instructor  in  Iowa;  Iline,  a music  teacher  in  West  Texas, 
and  Mrs.  Mozelle  White,  wife  of  a real  estate  and  loan 
dealer  at  Madill,  Oklahoma. 

Columbus  L.  Woods.  Since  assuming  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  clerk, 
Columbus  L.  Woods,  of  LeFlore  County,  has  rendered  a 
service  that  _ has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  people 
who  chose  him  for  this  responsible  position.  His  former 
experience  in  the  office  of  the  county  register  of  deeds  had 
given  him  practical  and  valuable  experience  and  if  his 
qualifications  had  been  doubted  before  his  election,  any 
such  questions  as  to  his  fitness  have  been  fully  and  satis- 
factorily answered. 

Mr.  Woods  was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Missouri, 
May  31,  1873,  and  is  a son  of  Gideon  B.  and  Mary  J. 
(Winchester)  Woods.  His  parents  were  Tennesseans  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  states,  in  which 
his  father  fought  as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  they 
removed  to  Missouri,  locating  on  a farm  in  Lawrence 
County.  When  their  son  was  six  years  of  age  they  went 
to  Arkansas  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Sebastian  County, 
where  the  lad  was  reared  and  sent  to  the  rural  schools. 
Later  he  was  a student  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  his  vacations  being  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  and  when  he  left  the  class- 
room finally,  he  took  up  farming  as  a vocation.  In  1901, 
Mr.  Woods  came  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  some 
time  held  a clerkship  in  a mercantile  establishment  at 
Poteau.  When  he  had  gained  sufficient  experience  and 
accumulated  enough  capital,  he  went  to  Gilmore,  Okla- 
homa, and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  but 
later  returned  to  Poteau,  where  he  has  since  maintained 
his  residence.  Mr.  Woods  entered  business  here  in  a 
modest  way  as  proprietor  of  a general  store,  which  he 
conducted  with  a fair  measure  of  success  and  developed 
to  considerable  proportions,  but  in  1912  disposed  of  his 
mercantile  interests  and  in  January  of  that  year  began 
official  activities  as  a deputy  in  the  office  of  the  county 
register  of  deeds.  There  he  remained  for  three  years, 
and  in  1914  became  the  democratic  candidate  for  the 
office  of  county  clerk  of  LeFlore  County,  a position  to 
which  he  was  duly  elected.  His  subsequent  service,  as 
before  mentioned,  has  been  energetic,  faithful  and  con- 
scientious. Mr.  W'oods  has  been  an  active  worker  in  his 
party  and  is  considered  one  of  the  influential  democrats 
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of  his  county.  He  is  fraternally  connected  with  the 
IMasons,  in  which  he  has  received  the  master’s  degree, 
and  witli  the  Kniglits  of  Pythias,  in  both  of  which  lodges 
he  has  numerous  friends.  His  religious  connection  is  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Mr.  Woods  was  married  in  1898  to  Miss  Hattie 
Hawkins,  a native  of  Mississippi,  and  to  this  union  there 
has  been  born  a son:  James  G.  The  family  home  is  at 
Poteau. 

Philip  H.  Dalby,  M.  D.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
Doctor  Dalby  has  practiced  medicine  in  the  country  of 
Southern  Kansas  and  Northern  Oklahoma,  and  for  the 
past  si.x  years  has  been  located  at  Ramona  in  Washing- 
ton County,  wliere  he  is  now  serving  as  postmaster. 
Doctor  Dalby  has  a very  successful  record  as  a physician, 
and  his  jirofessional  skill  has  been  supplemented  by  a 
great  deal  of  kindly  service  among  his  circle  of  practice. 
He  has  prospered  in  a business  way,  and  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  democratic  circles  both  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
lioma. 

Born  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois,  May  15,  1853, 
Doctor  Dalby  is  a son  of  David  and  Louisiana  (Brissen- 
don)  Dalby.  His  father  was  born  in  England  in  1820, 
and  his  mother  was  born  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois,  in 
1828,  not  long  after  her  parents  came  from  England. 
The  Dalby  family  lived  in  Edwards  and  White  counties 
of  Illinois  until  1870,  and  then  became  pioneer  settlers 
in  Montgomery  County  in  Southern  Kansas  near  the 
Village  of  Havana.  The  father  improved  a farm  there 
and  lived  in  that  vicinity  until  his  death  in  1903,  having 
survived  his  wife  ten  years.  By  trade  he  was  a lithog- 
rapher and  carpenter,  but  spent  most  of  his  active  life 
as  a farmer.  He  was  known  in  his  community  as  a man 
of  unusual  information,  gained  by  generous  reading  both 
in  history  and  general  literature,  and  could  quote  freely 
many  passages  from  the  standard  authors.  He  was  a 
democrat,  and  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Doctor  Dalby  was  the  fifth  in  a family  of  eight  children, 
the  others  mentioned  briefly  as  follows:  F.  D.,  deceased; 
Zil[)ha  Pingree  of  Collinsville;  W.  O.,  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Fannie  Lemmart,  of  Victoria,  Texas;  Sarah  Coe, 
of  California;  G.  P.,  who  lives  on  the  old  farm  in 
Kansas;  and  Minnie  Wright,  of  Collinsville. 

Doctor  Dalby  was  about  seventeen  years  old  when  the 
family  removed  to  Kansas,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
gained  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  local  schools 
of  Illinois.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  Montgomery  County, 
Kansas,  and  had  considerable  experience  as  a farmer. 
He  lived  at  home  until  taking  up  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1884  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College,  now  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  M.  D.  in  1886.  He  has  since 
pursued  post-graduate  work  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic. 
Since  1886  Doctor  Dalby  has  been  steadily  engaged  in 
practice  in  the  districts  along  the  border  between 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  His  home  has  been  at  Ramona 
for  six  years,  and  in  October,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  that  village.  He  also  owns  a farm  near 
Ramona,  and  is  developing  it  to  the  best  standards. 

All  his  life  Doctor  Dalby  has  been  a democrat.  While 
living  at  Chautauqua,  Kansas,  he  served  as  postmaster 
under  appointment  from  President  Cleveland.  He  was 
a delegate  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Convention  of  1912 
which  selected  the  Wilson  delegate  for  the  Baltimore 
Convention.  He  is  a member  of  the  medical  organiza- 
tions including  tlie  American  Medical  Association,  is 
atfiliated  with  the  subordinate  lodge  and  encampment  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  a Master 
Mason  and  also  a Knight  of  Pythias.  In  1888  Doctor 
Dalby  married  Miss  Minnie  E.  Byers,  who  was  born  in 


Iowa.  Mrs.  Dalby  is  now  serving  as  assistant  post-'- 
master  at  Ramona.  While  they  had  no  children  of  their 
own  they  have  reared  several  orqihans.  They  are  bothl 
popular  members  of  the  social  community  of  Ramona  ' 
and  have  a comfortable  home  in  that  village.  Doctor 
Dalby  among  other  experiences  which  identify  him  with 
Oklahoma  was  a particijiaut  in  the  rush  at  the  opening 
of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  1893,  but  did  not  secure  a claim. 

J.  Cleetus  Enlow.  During  a residence  of  seventeen  i 
years  in  Oklahoma  Mr.  Enlow  has  attained  distinction ' 
as  a lawyer  of  solid  ability,  and  as  a man  of  high  ideals 
has  done  much  constructive  work  both  through  his  pro- 
fession and  as  an  author  to  mould  the  life  of  this  new 
country.  Since  coming  to  Oklahoma  his  home  has  always ' 
been  at  Woodward,  but  he  is  well  known  all  over  the ; 
western  part  of  the  state. 

Born  in  West  Union,  Doddridge  County,  West  Vir- , 
ginia,  September  27,.  1876,  he  is  a son  of  Henry  J.  Enlow,  !, 
who  was  born  in  Ohio  and  served  as  a Union  soldier  I 
during  the  Civil  war.  After  the  war  he  removed  to  i 
West  Virginia,  where  he  met  his  life  companion,  Sonor 
D.  Stout,  whose  father  was  a wealthy  land  holder  in  that 
state.  Both  Henry  J.  Enlow  and  his  wife  were  well 
educated,  and  had  a part  in  making  West  Virginia  what 
it  is  today.  From  this  union  sprang  a family  of  eight 
children,  five  boys  and  three  girls,  fourth  among  them  i 
being  the  Woodward  lawyer.  , 

Mr.  Enlow ’s  earlier  life  was  spent  in  the  valleys  and 
among  the  hills  and  rocks  of  the  rich  and  picturesque 
State  of  West  Virginia.  He  became  familiar  with  the 
mountaineer’s  customs  and  ways,  out  of  which  environ-] 
ment  many  men  famous  in  the  United  States  have  risen.) 
No  doubt  in  such  surroundings  he  got  his  greatest  vision] 
of  a true  life.  He  attended  the  country  school  and* 
before  fifteen  years  of  age  had  completed  all  the  com-j 
mon  scliool  branches,,  including  algebra  and  Ray ’s  higher , 
arithmetic.  One  year  later  he  had  secured  a certificate 
to  teach  school  in  his  home  county.  Being  too  young  to 
teach,  lie  entered  college  at  Salem,  West  Virginia,  con-, 
tinned  his  education  at  Fairmount,  subsequently  took  a 
thorough  business  course,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in ! 
the  State  University  at  Morgantown.  ] 

It  was  not  with  a definite  design  as  to  permanent 
residence  that  Mr.  Enlow  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1898. 
His  ob.iect  was  to  visit  his  brother,  W.  M.  Enlow,  who 
was  then  living  in  what  is  known  as  Harper  County, 
Oklahoma.  However,  so  impressed  was  he  with  the 
country  that  he  filed  on  a homestead  and  became  a resi- 
dent. On  leaving  his  home  town  of  West  Union,  West 
Virginia,  he  purchased  a through  ticket  to  Woodward, 
Oklahoma,  and  the  first  acquaintance  that  he  made  there 
was  Lawyer  C.  W.  Herod,  ex-receiver  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office  at  Woodward.  Becoming  interested 
in  the  young  man,  Mr.  Herod  introduced  him  to  the  dif- 
ferent business  men,  among  them  Col.  Temple  Houston, 
Oklahoma’s  greatest  criminal  lawyer  and  a son  of  the 
famous  Sam  Houston,  the  Texas  soldier  and  statesman. 
Colonel  Houston,  recognizing  many  good  qualities  in 
the  young  West  Virginian,  and  learning  that  he  was  a 
law  student,  voluntarily  offered  him  the  use  of  his  entire 
law  library,  of  which  gracious  proffer  Mr.  Enlow  made 
the  best  advantage  and  remembers  Mr.  Houston’s  kind- 
nesses with  lasting  gratitude.  Continuing  the  study  of 
law  with  Colonel  Houston’s  books  and  profiting  much 
by  his  advice,  in  less  than  one  year  he  passed  a most 
satisfactory  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  Oklahoma. 

Since  then  Mr.  Enlow ’s  has  been  a very  successful 
business  career,  and  while  he  has  interests  in  other  states, 
he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  Okla- 
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iioma  in  a political,  religious  and  financial  way,  and  was 
instrumental  in  helping  to  frame  the  present  laws  of  the 
state.  He  is  an  Oklahoma  booster,  has  an  intimate  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  state’s  resources,  and  through 
his  personal  influence  and  pen  has  done  much  to  attract 
the  best  class  of  people  to  this  portion  of  the  Southwest. 

As  a writer  Mr.  Enlow  has  contributed  many  articles 
of  interest  to  the  press  of  Oklahoma  and  to  outside 
magazines,  and  has  written  two  very  interesting  books 
entitled  ‘ ‘ Brownie,  an  American  Slave,  ’ ’ and  ‘ ‘ Law  and 
Patriotism,”  besides  the  volume  entitled  “Unraveling 
Childhood.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Enlow  met  Miss  Julia  L.  Eussell,  daughter  of 
Pressley  J.  Eussell,  oue  of  Oklahoma’s  earliest  and  lead- 
ing merchants,  who  has  a definite  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  many  people  through  his  active  assistance  in  helping 
the  poor  settlers  to  hold  their  claims  in  Western  Okla- 
homa. On  August  20,  1900,  Mr.  Enlow  and  Miss  Eussell 
were  married,  and  since  then  Mr.  Enlow  has  had  no 
thought  of  returning  to  his  old  home  State  of  West 
Virginia.  To  their  union  were  born  four  children,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  as  follows : Eussell  Cleetus, 

born  in  1902;  Henry  Dallas,  born  in  1904;  Ealph  Ver- 
non, born  in  1906;  and  Alice  Lueleta,  born  in  1908. 

Eogee  S.  Sherman.  Of  the  well  known  Tulsa  law  firm 
of  West,  Sherman  & Davidson,  with  offices  in  the  Palace 
Building,  Eoger  S.  Sherman  is  a Harvard  University 
graduate  and  has  been  in  active  practice  at  Tulsa  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

Considering  the  fact  that  a considerable  part  of  his 
legal  business  is  identified  with  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
of  Northern  Oklahoma,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Eoger  S.  Shejman  was  born  at  one  of  the  centers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  oil  district,  Titusville.  He  was  born  March 
11,  1879,  a son  of  Eoger  and  Alma  S.  (Seymour)  Sher- 
man. His  father  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1839  and  died 
at  Titusville  September  19,  1897.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  served  as  a member  of  General  Forrest ’s  noted  cavalry 
command.  He  was  liberally  educated  in  his  native  state, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
moved to  Pennsylvania  and  for  many  years  carried  on  an 
active  practice  as  a lawyer  at  Titusville.  Politically  he 
acted  with  the  democratic  party.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Michigan  in  1848  and  is  still  living  in  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  the  mother  of  two  children,  and  her  daughter  Alma 
is  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Butler,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  person  of  his  father,  Eoger  S.  Sherman  had  the 
example  and  the  resources  of  a cultured  and  successful 
lawyer  to  stimulate  and  guide  his  early  activities,  and 
from  the  public  schools  of  Titusville  he  entered  Law- 
renceville  School  in  New  Jersey,  prepared  for  college,  and 
in  1901  graduated  A.  B.  from  Harvard  College.  Several 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  on  August  1, 
1907,  established  his  home  at  Tulsa.  He  was  identified 
with  an  individual  practice  up  to  May,  1913,  but  is  now 
associated  with  Preston  C.  West  and  A.  A.  Davidson. 
This  is  a combination  of  brains  and  experience  which 
makes  the  firm  one  of  the  strongest  in  Northeastern 
Oklahoma.  They  handle  a general  practice  and  are  also 
corporation  attorneys  for  several  Oklahoma  oil  and  gas 
companies. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  a member  of  the  Tulsa  County  Bar 
Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and 
in  politics  is  a democrat. 

William  H.  Doherty,  Jr.  The  cashier  of  the  First 
State  Bank  of  Stilwell,  William  H.  Doherty,  Jr.,  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  financial  material  to  which  the  older 
residents  of  Adair  County  look  for  a maintenance  of 


stable,  progressive  conditions.  His  largest  usefulness 
lies  in  the  future,  for  he  is  now  but  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  January  18,  1893,  at  Grove,  Dela- 
ware County,  Oklahoma,  and  represents  the  third  genera- 
tion of  his  family  to  reside  in  this  state. 

William  H.  Doherty,  Sr.,  was  born  in  what  is  now 
Adair  County,  Oklahoma,  in  1863,  and  his  mother  was 
born  in  the  same  county,  there  being  a strain  of  Cherokee 
in  the  family  through  her,  although  the  Dohertys  are  of 
Irish  origin.  He  married  Mollie  Hampton,  who,  although 
born  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  of  pure  white  blood  and 
of  English  lineage.  WEliam  H.  Doherty,  Sr.,  has  long 
resided  in  what  is  now  Delaware  County,  Oklahoma,  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  and  influential  citizens  of  the  Town 
of  Grove,  where  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  business 
as  the  proprietor  of  a flourishing  dry  goods  establishment. 
He  has  also  been  identified  with  financial  matters  for  a 
number  of  years,  being  interested  in  an  official  capacity 
in  several  banks,  including  the  First  State  Bank  of  Stil- 
well, of  which  he  is  president. 

William  H.  Doherty,  Jr.,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Grove,  Oklahoma,'  and  Chillicothe  and  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  this  training  being  supplemented  by  a 
commercial  course  in  a business  college  at  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas.  His  career  commenced  when  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  was  made  cashier 
of  the  Bank  of  Kansas,  at  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
displayed  such  ability  that  he  was  soon  chosen  as  cashier 
of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Wagoner,  Oklahoma.  In  that 
position  he  remained  until  1913,  in  which.year  was  organ- 
ized the  First  State  Bank  of  Stilwell  and  Mr.  Doherty 
came  to  this  city  to  accept  the  cashiership  of  the  new 
banking  house.  This  institution  has  a capital  of  $15,006 
and  has  enjoyed  a steadily-increasing  patronage  from 
the  time  of  its  inception.  Although  a young  man,  Mr. 
Doherty  is  regarded  as  an  able  banker,  and  because  of 
his  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  sound  business  tactics  is 
expected  to  realize  his  highest  ambitions. 

Mr.  Doherty  was  married  in  1911  to  Miss  Vivian 
Morris,  of  Adair  County,  and  they  are  the  jiarents  of  two 
children : Helen  and  Mildred. 

Harry  B.  Drake.  Twenty  miles  from  a railroad,  in  a 
secluded  and  picturesque  nook  of  the  Kiamichi  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  little  Village  of  Smithville  that  the  am- 
bitious but  visionary  Billy  Burkhart,  of  Chicago,  sought 
to  build  to  metropolitan  proportions  in  a night,  began 
the  career  of  Harry  B.  Drake  in  Oklahoma.  It  was  in 
the  duties  of  a teacher  in  a school  conducted  under  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Government,  that  Mr.  Drake 
was  first  occupied,  and  that  school  was  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  full-blood  Choctaw  Indians,  some  of  whom 
knew  not  a word  of  the  English  language.  The  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Drake  in  teaching  the  language  of  the  white 
man  to  descendants  of  Indians  whom  the  Government  had 
set  about  educating  three-quarters  of  a century  before 
was  like  borrowing  a half  year  from  the  early  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee never  entered  a more  virgin  region  than  this,  and 
it  differed  only  in  being  less  hazardous,  for  most  of  the 
dangerous  wild  beasts  of  the  Kiamichis  had  been  done 
away  with  by  the  natives.  Here,  hidden  away  from  civil- 
ization for  six  mouths,  Mr.  Drake  studied  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  Indians.  He  visited  them  in  their 
homes  and  listened  to  their  romantic  recitation  of  the 
lore  and  legendry  of  their  people.  He  picked  out  of  their 
veneer  of  civilization  their  ingrained  notions  of  faith  and 
honor — notions  that  had  been  considerably  seared  and 
changed  in  their  not  too  satisfactory  relations  with  their 
white  brothers.  It  was  this  study  of  aboriginal  attrib- 
utes that  enabled  him  later  to  be  of  inestimable  service 
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in  other  and  larger  capacities  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Among  the  students  in  this  little  school  conducted  by 
Mr.  Drake,  were  the  children  of  Elom  Johnson,  a Choctaw 
County  judge  of  considerable  ability  and  of  wide  reputa- 
tion. Also  children  of  Tom  Watson,  a sheriff  of  Wolf 
County  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  whose  reputation  was 
extended  to  the  boundaries  of  that  Nation. 

While  at  Smithville  Mr.  Drake  became  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Billy  Burkhart,  a Chicago  newspaper  man, 
and  they  became  fast  friends.  In  Smithville  Mr.  Burk- 
hart had  found  wliat  he  believed  to  be  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  building  of  a mountain  city  that  should  have  a 
nationwide  reputation.  He  believed  that  its  natural 
qualifications  were  such  that  it  would  grow  like  magic, 
with  a little  publicity,  and  to  that  end  he  advertised  the 
project  throughout  the  United  States.  Settlers  came  and 
went.  The  town  grew  and  declined.  Smithville  today  is 
a prosperous  village,  and  Mr.  Burkhart,  its  founder  and 
sponsor,  still  ambitious  for  his  dream,  is  one  of  its 
leading  spirits. 

Mr.  Drake  served  the  Government  two  years  more  be- 
fore leaving  the  teaching  profession — one  year  being 
spent  at  Tomaha  Academy  and  another  year  at  Matoy, 
both  of  them  Indian  villages  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
Then,  after  being  associated  in  law  for  a year  and  a 
half  with  Alexander  Eichmond,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Indian  Agency  at  Muskogee,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  a district  agency  at  Holdenville. 

WhUe  at  Holdenville  Mr.  Drake  was  associated  with 
one  “Billy”  Baker,  a district  Indian  agent,  whose 
activities  in  safeguarding  the  interests  of  minor  and 
orphan  Indians  earned  him  a national  reputation  of  which 
he  might  well  have  been  proud.  The  notable  Wewoka 
investigation  in  the  Seminole  Nation  was  conducted  by 
these  two  men  in  their  official  capacities,  and  it  resulted 
in  the  indictment  of  several  men  of  prominence,  and  in 
drawing  the  state  into  the  controversy  as  well.  The 
well  remembered  instructions  to  the  grand  jury  by  Judge 
West  were  dictated  to  Mr.  Drake,  and  he  transcribed  the 
indictments  drawn  by  Attorney-General  Charles  West. 
It  was  a stormy  period,  during  which  Drake  found  it 
necessary  to  arm  himself  in  defense  of  his  associate, 
Billy  Baker,  and  of  other  officials  of  the  Government. 
The  whole  county  was  stirred.  Friends  of  the  parties 
concerned  took  sides,  and  at  times  the  community  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  an  incipient  civil  war.  This  investiga- 
tion finally  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  certain  im- 
portant reforms  in  the  Seminole  Nation  as  regards  the 
handling  of  matters  relating  to  the  guardianships  and 
estates  of  Indians. 

After  the  Seminole  investigation  Mr.  Drake  resigned 
from  the  Government  service  and  entered  the  law  school 
of  Epworth  University  in  Oklahoma  City,  paying  his 
way  through  that  school  one  year  by  his  own  earning 
activities  as  a stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  law  firm 
of  Shartel,  Keaton  and  Wells.  While  there  he  assisted 
Alexander  Eichmond  and  other  financiers  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Mutual  Savings  & Home  Association.  After 
another  year  his  former  associate,  Mr.  Baker,  called  him 
again  into  the  Indian  service.  Baker  having  in  the  mean- 
time become  supervising  district  agent.  Drake  was  made 
probate  attorney  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  head- 
quarters at  Durant.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  Ard- 
more, his  services  in  these  positions  giving  him  super- 
vision over  all  matters  of  a probate  nature  in  Indian 
affairs.  He  resigned  in  the  latter  part  of  1911  to  engage 
in  practice  in  Idabel,  where  he  has  since  conducted  an 
office,  and  where  he  has  a wide  and  continually  growing 
clientele. 

It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Drake  was  born  in  Hamilton, 


Texas,  in  1881.  He  is  a son  of  Joseph  Cullen  and  Martha-  j 
(Falmer)  Drake.  The  father  was  a native  of  Long  ] 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  but  was  a pioneer  settler  in  Hamil- 1 
ton  County,  Texas,  where  he  early  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  his ' 
section  of  the  state  to  fence  his  grazing  land  with  barbed : 
wire  after  that  product  was  introduced  into  Texas  by 
John  W.  Gates,  and  his  testimony,  it  is  said,  brought 
about  the  first  convictions  of  wire  cutters  in  Hamilton 
County  during  a period  when  men  with  herds  on  the  open 
range  objected  to  fencing  on  the  part  of  land  owners. 

Young  Drake  had  his  primary  schooling  in  the  public 
schools  of  Texas  and  later  he  was  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Event,  Texas,  and  was  class  valedietoriam 
He  then  entered  upon  a normal  course  for  teachers,  and 
when  that  was  completed  went  into  the  teaching  profes-J. 
sion.  He  taught  one  year  in  his  native  county,  and  in 
1904  went  to  the  Indian  Territory  to  take  the  position 
offered  him  at  Smitliville  by  Territorial  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Ballard.  His  career  from  that  time  down  to 
the  inesent  date  has  already  been  outlined  with  more  or 
less  attention  to  detail. 

Mr.  Drake  was  married  in  April,  1914,  to  Miss  Elsie 
Emilyii  Eoberts  of  Idabel,  and  they  have  a daughter,’ 
Dorothea  Emilyn.  He  has  six  brothers  and  sisters,  con.f 
cerning  whom  mention  is  briefly  made  as  follows:  Irving 

L.  Drake  is  a practicing  physician  at  Smithville,  Oklaf 
homa.  S.  P.  Drake  is  a merchant  and  farmer  at  Hamil' 
ton,  Texas,  the  old  family  home.  Mrs.  M.  P.  Winters  is 
the  wife  of  a farmer  and  ranchman  at  Stringtown,  Texas.: 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Carter  lives  at  Center  City,  Texas.  Mrs.  S.  R, 
Allen  has  her  home  at  Hamilton,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.- 
Hardin  lives  at  Mangum,  Oklahoma.  | 

Mr.  Drake  is  a member  of  the  County  and  State  Bai| 
associations,  and  he  is  secretary  of  the  Republican  Cenf 
tral  Coiumittee  of  MeCurtain  County.  He  is  a Mason  of 
high  degree  and  he  and  his  wife  have  membership  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  They  are  young  people  of  splendid  char^ 
acter,  and  represent  an  element  of  citizenship  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  their  city  and  county.  ’ 

William  Carnahan.  Now  head  of  the  Carnahanj 
Grocery  Comjjaiiy  of  Ramona,  and  until  recently  mayor 
of  that  city,  William  Carnahan  has  made  a truly  crediti 
able  ascent  in  the  business  career  he  chose  for  himself 
and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  led  the  way  in  not 
only  the  commercial  enterprise,  but  also  in  the  eivic^ 
u]ibuilding  of  his  section  of  Washington  Countyj 
Mr.  Carnahan  began  his  career  as  a clerk  and  by  close] 
attention  to  his  work  and  with  exceptional  ability  in  the 
liandling  of  the  complications  of  -business  has  promoted 
himself  to  a jilace  among  the  most  successful  merchants 
in  Nortliern  Oklahoma. 

Nearly  all  his  life  has  been  spent  either  in  Kansas  or 
Oklahoma.  He  was  born  in  Elk  City,  Kansas,  September 
28,  1879,  a son  of  ,1.  D.  and  Hattie  (Wisdom)  Carnahan^ 
His  parents  were  born  in  Illinois,  were  brought  to 
Kansas  when  children,  and  were  married  there.  J.  D. 
Carnahan  died  at  Ramona  in  August,  1914,  at  the  agei 
of  sixty-nine,  having  lived  in  that  community  for  about 
sixteen  years.  The  mother  is  still  living  at  Ramona.) 
They  had  two  sons,  William  and  Jesse  C.,  the  latter  of 
Bartlesville. 

His  father  being  a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  William 
Carnahan  grew  up  in  the  environment  of  a Kansas  farm 
but  from  the  age  of  five  lived  in  Elk  City  until  he  was 
seventeen,  and  gained  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
that  place.  In  1897  he  removed  to  Bartlesville,  and  has 
been  in  Washington  County  ever  since.  His  first  employ- 
ment was  as  a laborer,  and  then  for  one  year  he  bought 
grain  for  William  Johnstone,  of  Bartlesville.  In  1900 
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he  came  to  Eamoiia  and  for  five  years  was  an  independ- 
ent grain  and  stock  buyer.  In  1915  his  business  as  a 
mercliant  concludes  ten  years  of  successful  establishment. 
In  1905  he  started  a grocery  and  meat  market,  which 
from  year  to  year  has  grown  steadily  and  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  local  demand.  The  Carnahan  store 
in  Eamona  is  in  a large  brick  building  on  the  main 
street,  the  store  room  being  35  by  80  feet,  with  two 
warerooms,  one  16  by  40  and  the  other  20  by  40.  The 
comjjany  also  operates  its  own  electric  light  plant  and 
ice  plant,  and  not  only  fuimishes  facilities  for  cold 
storage  but  also  manufactures  a large  amount  of  ice  for 
the  local  trade.  Five  clerks  are  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  Eamona  and  he  also  has  a store  at  Skiatook, 
known  as  the  Carnahan- Wood  Grocery  Company. 
Mr.  Carnahan  has  developed  both  a retail  and  wholesale 
house,  and  carries  a stock  valued  at  about  $6,000  and 
supplies  large  quantities  of  groceries  to  other  small 
towns  around  Eamona.  He  conducts  his  establishment 
on  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the  “Wiley  Plan”  and 
has  made  his  store  the  headquarters  for  pure  food, 
specializing  in  high  grade  staple  products  and  also  fresh 
groceries  and  fresh  meats,  getting  the  supplies  for  his 
market  from  the  home  grown  grain  fed  stock  of  Wash- 
ington, butchered  and  cured  in  his  own  slaughter  house 
and  cold  storage  plant.  Mr.  Carnahan  owns  a ranch  of 
120  acres,  and  keeps  his  stock  there  and  has  a slaughter 
house  on  his  farm.  His  record  as  a business  builder 
has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
for  six  years  he  was  a member  of  the  town  council  and 
for  four  years  held  the  post  of  mayor.  This  latter  office 
came  to  him  without  solicitation  and  on  the  basis  of 
fitness,  and  he  gave  the  town  an  excellent  administration 
and  one  which  was  marked  by  many  civic  improvements 
and  by  generally  high  standards  of  civic  spirit. 

Mr.  Carnahan  is  a republican  in  politics,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  He  owns  a good  home  in  Eamona,  and  was 
married  in  1910  to  Miss  Edith  Eeush,  who  was  born  in 
Colorado. 

Fred  Mekshon.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
what  is  now  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  in  1903,  Fred 
Mershon  has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  during  a large  i>art  of  this  time,  ever  since 
the  acquisition  of  statehood,  in  fact,  has  been  the  incum- 
bent of  public  office,  in  which  his  fine  abilities  have 
been  used  in  the  furtherance  of  measures  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  He  is  the  father  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  county,  having  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  both  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
and  since  January  1,  1913,  has  been  clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court. 

Mr.  Mershon  was  born  February  21,  1867,  in  Wise 
County,  Texas,  and  is  a son  of  Fred  L.  and  Frances 
(Lawley)  Mershon.  The  family  is  of  French  origin, 
the  progenitor  in  America  coming  to  this  country  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Eevolution.  From 
New  Jersey  some  of  the  name  moved  to  Kentucky  sub- 
sequent to  the  winning  of  independence,  and  it  was  in 
that  state,  near  Bowling  Green,  that  Fred  L.  Mershon, 
the  father  of  Fred  Mershon,  was  born.  As  a young 
man  the  father  joined  other  adventurous  souls  and  went 
to  the  new  country  of  Texas,  where,  in  Wise  County, 
he  met  and  married  Frances  Lawley,  a native  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  They  became  the  parents  of  three 
children,  of  whom  Fred  was  the  youngest,  and  when  he 
was  only  one  year  old  the  mother  died.  Later  Fred  L. 
Mershon  married  Mary  Eeed,  who  bore  him  seven  chil- 
dren. At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Mershon  en- 


listed in  a regiment  of  volunteer  infantry  from  Texas, 
and  fought  gallantly  as  a soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Gray.  His  military  career  finished,  he  returned  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  farming  and  raising  stock,  in  which 
he  continued  to  be  engaged  during  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life,  rounding  out  a career  of  usefulness  and  pass- 
ing away  in  Wise  County  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years, 
He  was  a highly  esteemed  member  of  his  community, 
serving  with  distinction  in  several  public  offices,  includ- 
ing that  of  county  treasurer  of  Wise  County,  which  he 
held  for  four  years,  and  was  a devout  member  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Fred  Mershon  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Wise  County,  Texas,  and  attended  the  country  schools 
where  was  laid  the  foundation  of  his  education.  After 
completing  a high  school  course,  he  attended  for  some 
time  Acock 's  Military  School,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  his  days  as  a pupil  closed,  although  he  was  not 
then  to  quit  the  school-room.  Instead,  he  continued 
therein  as  an  educator,  having  begun  teaching  at  an 
early  age,  and  for  twenty-one  years  was  engaged  in 
work  as  an  instructor.  His  career  in  this  field  was 
commenced  in  Texas,  from  which  state  he  came  to  what 
is  now’  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  in  1903.  For  years 
of  successful  work  he  was  principal  of  the  schools  of 
Vian,  Oklahoma,  but  with  the  coming  of  statehood,  in 
1907,  was  elected  the  first  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Sequoyah  County,  an  office  in  which  he  served 
for  a little  more  than  five  years,  and  in  which  capacity 
he  efficiently  organized  and  put  into  smooth  working 
order  the  present  excellent  school  system  of  the  county. 
In  1910  he  was  honored  by  an  election  to  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. His  services  were  again  called  into  public  requisi- 
tion in  1912,  w’hen  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  Sequoyah  County.  He  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  office  January  1,  1913,  and  here  again  brought 
into  play  ability  and  rendered  such  acceptable  service 
as  court  clerk  as  to  merit  a re-election  in  1914,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  now  serving  his  second  term  in  this  office. 
Clerk  Mershon  is  a stanch  democrat  in  politics  and  fra- 
ternally is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  church 
faith  he  is  a Methodist,  belonging  W’ith  Mrs.  Mershon 
and  his  children  to  the  Sallisaw’  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Mr.  Mershon  wms  married  in  1897  to  Miss  Connie 
Cleo  Waite,  a native  of  Texas,  and  to  this  union  there 
have  been  born  five  children,  as  follows;  Lena,  Eobbie 
Eay,  Frederick  Joseph,  William  Sequoyah  and  Frances 
Eunice. 

.Iames  a.  A'easey.  Now  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Tulsa  bar,  James  A.  Veasey  came  to  Okla- 
homa about  a dozen  years  ago  as  one  of  the  legal  em- 
ployes connected  with  the  Dawes  Commission.  After 
leaving  that  service  he  set  up  as  an  independent  lawyer  at 
Bartlesville,  and  his  experience  and  ability  have  since 
brought  him  a successful  place  in  the  law.  Since  coming 
to  this  state  he  has  also  identified  himself  in  a public 
spirited  manner  with  local  affairs. 

He  was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  24, 
1876,  a son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Sarah  (Eodgers)  Veasey. 
James  A.  Veasey  is  a man  of  liberal  education,  and 
graduated  from  the  literary  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1900,  and  took  his  law  degree  from  the 
same  institution  with  the  class  of  1902.  Not  long  after- 
ward he  secured  appointment  with  the  Dawes  Indian 
Commission  and  came  to  old  Indian  Territory,  spending 
about  six  months  at  Tahlequah.  He  then  removed  to 
Bartlesville  in  1904,  and  took  up  the  active  practice  of 
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law.  His  home  was  in  Bartlesville  until  1913,  when  he 
removed  to  Tulsa  and  became  associated  with  Eoger  S. 
Sherman  and  J.  P.  O’Meara,  in  the  prominent  law  firm 
of  Sherman,  Veasey  & O’Meara.  May  1,  1915,  Mr. 
O’Meara’s  place  was  taken  by  A.  A.  Davidson.  The  firm 
handles  a large  general  practice  and  also  represents  sev- 
eral corporations,  principally  oil  and  gas  companies. 

During  his  residence  in  Bartlesville  Mr.  Veasey  served 
two  terms  as  city  attorney,  one  term  as  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  wherever  possible  has  allied  him- 
self with  the  movements  and  organizations  that  express 
the  best  life  and  ideals  of  the  community.  Politically  he 
is  a republican.  Mr.  Veasey  has  affiliations  with  Bartles- 
ville Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Bartlesville  Chapter,  K.  A.  M., 
Calvary  Commandery  of  the  Knights  Templar  at  Bartles- 
ville, the  Akdar  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Tulsa, 
and  with  Guthrie  Consistory  of  the  thirty-second  degree 
Scottish  Kite.  On  November  23,  1904,  Mr.  Veasey  mar- 
ried Olive  Bolen,  a native  of  Missouri.  Their  three  chil- 
dren are:  Mary  Elizabeth,  Dorothy  and  James  A.,  Jr. 

I 

M.  A.  Looney.  Many  men  attain  honors  in  middle  life 
or  advanced  age,  after  many  years  spent  in  earnest 
endeavor ; to  have  won  them  in  early  youth  is  something 
less  frequently  accomplished.  One  of  the  youngest  men 
in  Oklahoma  to  hold  a commission  under  the  Federal 
Court  as  United  States  commissioner,  shortly  after  state- 
hood was  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  M.  A.  Looney, 
who  was  appointed  by  United  States  .Tudge  Ralph  Camp- 
bell for  the  district  embracing  .Johnston  County.  Mr. 
Looney  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  had  just 
begun  the  practice  of  law,  having  been  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  courts  of  Indian  Territory  by  United 
States  .Judge  Hosea  Townsend. 

Mr.  Looney  was  born  in  1886  at  Vienna,  Johnson  County, 
Illinois,  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  T.  and  Fannie  (Jones)  Looney. 
He  is  a grandson  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Looney,  a graduate  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  who  for  a number  of 
years  was  a prominent  man  in  his  part  of  the  state  and 
served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  Dr.  J.  T.  Looney, 
father  of  M.  A.,  was  born  in  Illinois  and  was,  like  his 
father,  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College,  being 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  physician-in-ehief  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester.  For  a number 
of  years  he  was  surgeon  for  the  Big  Four  Railroad  Com- 
]>any,  and  is  now  surgeon  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Company  at  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  of  which  place  he 
has  been  a resident  since  1901.  Doctor  Looney  was  a 
member  of  the  first  faculty  of  the  Secondary  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Tishomingo,  holding 
the  position  until  1914.  He  is  president  of  .Johnston 
County  Medical  Society  and  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  of  .Johnston  County;  also  a director 
of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Tishomingo.  A Free- 
mason of  high  rank,  he  belongs  to  the  Commandery  at 
Ardmore,  the  Consistory  at  McAlester  and  the  Shrine 
at  Oklahoma  City.  The  Looney  family  is  of  Scotch- 
Irish  origin  and  at  an  early  date  was  settled  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Looney  is  a grandson 
of  F.  M.  Jones,  who  held  an  officer’s  commission  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  for  many  years 
subsequently  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  county, 
for  sixteen  consecutive  years  holding  the  office  of  county 
clerk. 

M.  A.  Looney  was  educated  in  the  school  and  high 
school  at  Vienna,  Illinois,  and  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  subsequently  graduating  in  law  from  the  St. 
T.ouis  Law  School  of  Washington  JTniversity  at  St.  Louis. 
Ill  1907  he  began  the  practice  of  his  iirofession  in  Tisho- 
mineo,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  under  the  terri- 
torial regime,  and  for  a time  was  associated  with  H.  O. 
Newman.  Mr.  Looney  was  but  a lad  of  sixteen  when  he 


came  to  the  territory  and  he  had  not  been  here  long 
when  he  had  an  adventure,  the  possible  consequences  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  realize  at  the  time.  It  was 
during  the  campaign  for  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  ' 
Nation  in  1903,  and  the  contest  had  given  rise  to  such 
bad  blood  that  the  rumor  w’as  rife  that  in  ease  of  the 
election  of  Douglas  H.  Johnston  the  ballot  boxes  were 
to  be  seized  and  either  destroyed  or  the  men  in  charge  ■ 
of  them  murdered.  It  was  necessary  that  the  ballots  be  i 
put  in  a place  of  safekeeping.  The  place  selected  was  ' 
the  home  of  a farmer  near  Durant,  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  for  so  loose  were  the  regulations  governing  elec-, 
tions  that  ballots  were  frequently  transferred  to  another 
nation.  Any  Indian  citizen  who  undertook  to  carry  the 
ballots  away  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  After  a 
secret  debate  among  the  leaders  young  Looney  was 
selected  to  perform  the  dangerous  task.  The  ballots, 
sealed  up  in  a small  package,  were  handed  to  him  and  ; 
he  was  instructed  on  how  to  proceed.  He  was  to  take  a i 
Rock  Island  train  at  Tishomingo,  make  transfer  to  ■ 
another  railroad  that  would  take  him  to  Durant,  hire 
conveyance  at  Durant  and  drive  to  the  home  of  the  man  . 
selected  to  keep  the  ballots  until  danger  was  passed.  He 
was  to  keep  his  mouth  closed,  answer  no  questions  and  i 
brook  no  delays.  Young  Looney  did  not  know  until  after- 1 
wards  of  the  dangers  he  was  incurring,  that  he  might  be 
killed  on  sight,  nor  did  he  know  that  upon  that  journey 
depended  the  imlicies  of  the  nation  for  a good  many 
years.  Fortune  favored  him,  however,  as  he  made  the 
trip  and  accomplished  his  mission  without  accident  or 
incident,  never  being  suspected  by  any  man  of  the  oppos-i 
ing  faction.  Governor  Johnston  was  elected  and  his 
administration  was  generally  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Looney’s  appointment  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
as  United  States  commissioner  has  already  been  narrated.  | 
After  serving  for  a few  years  in  that  office  he  retired 
from  law  and  associated  himself  in  the  banking  business 
with  B.  E.  Brundage  and  C.  B.  Burrows.  He  spent  a 
year  in  Clarita,  Oklahoma,  as  vice  president  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Clarita.  Then,  disposing  of  his  banking  interest 
there,  he  returned  to  Tishomingo  and  again  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law,  this  time  as  a partner  of  J.  S.  Rat- 
cliff, the  style  of  the  firm  being  Ratcliff  & Looney.  His 
firm  is  legal  representative  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank 
of  Tishomingo  and  owns  a stock  ranch  in  this  vicinity 
that  is  being  improved.  Mr.  Looney  is  a director  of  the 
bank  above  mentioned.  He  is  a member  of  the  county 
and  state  bar  associations,  of  the  Commercial  and  Good 
Roads  clubs  of  Tishomingo  and  of  the  Delta  Ki  legal 
fraternity  of  Washington  University;  also  of  the  M.  W.; 
A.,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masonic  order.  In 
the  last  mentioned  he  is  past  master  of  Tishomingo 
Lodge,  past  high  priest  of  the  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  a member  of  the  Council  in  Tishomingo  and  of 
the  Consistory  at  McAlester.  Religiously,  he  belongs  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Although  a republican  in  polb 
tics,  he  served  for  a time  as  assistant  county  attorney 
under  G.  F.  Lefler,  a democrat.  I 

Mr.  Looney  was  married  June  24,  1912,  to  Miss  Helen 
Dudley,  daughter  of  a pioneer  resident  and  hardware 
merchant  of  Tishomingo.  Mr.  Looney  has  one  brother, 
Robert  T.  Looney,  cashier  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank, 
of  Tishomingo. 

Arles  A.  Rogers.  Twenty  years  of  actual  experience 
in  the  educational  field  have  prepared  Arles  A.  Rogers 
for  his  present  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  of 
New  Wilson,  to  which  he  came  one  year  ago.  His  rec-' 
ord  thus  far  has  been  a highly  creditable  one,  and  much 
is  exjieeted  of  his  future  connection  With  the  local  schools.' 
He  is  a man  who  realizes  the  importance  of  his  relation 
to  the  pul)lic  mind,  and  is  one  who  sees  much  dignity  in 
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the  task  of  instructing  the  growing  mind  of  a child.  Such 
as  he  will  always  be  ornaments  to  the  teaching  profession, 
and  New  Wilson  feels  itself  fortunate  in  having  secured 
him  to  take  charge  of  its  department  of  public  instruction. 

Arles  A.  Eogers  was  born  in  Clarkesville,  Arkansas,  on 
September  6,  1875,  and  he  is  a son  of  W.  W.  Rogers, 
born  in  Fannin  County,  Texas,  in  1854,  and  Addie  Trus- 
cott,  born  in  Illinois  in  1861.  The  father  died  in  Fred- 
erick, Oklahoma,  on  August  28,  1913,  and  the  mother  is 
now  living  in  that  community.  The  elder  Eogers  was  a 
dry  goods  merchant  in  Clarkesville,  Arkansas,  for  several 
years,  having  moved  there  from  Fannin  County  some 
years  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  subject.  In  1894  he 
moved  back  to  Texas  and  in  1902  he  came  out  to  Okla- 
homa, settling  in  Frederick,  where  he  later  died.  He 
was  a democrat  and  a life  long  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  served  the  church  as  a steward 
for  a good  many  years,  and  was  one  of  its  faithful  and 
dependable  members  while  he  • lived.  He  was  prominent 
in  Masonry,  and  it,  is  a notable  fact  that  his  son,  the 
subject,  is  a member  of  the  same  Masonic  lodges  that  the 
father  was  connected  with.  Other  fraternal  affiliations 
were  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

To  W.  W.  and  Addie  (Truscott)  Eogers  were  born 
seven  children.  Arles  A.  was  the  first  born.  Vera  mar- 
ried S.  E.  Patton,  vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bank  at  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  where  they  live.  E.  E.  is 
a traveling  salesman,  living  at  Independence,  Kansas. 
D.  D.  lives  at  Wellington,  Kansas,  where  he  is  foreman 
in  the  railroad  shops  there.  B.  B.,  also  of  Wellington,  is 
employed  in  the  shops  under  his  brother.  Z.  Z.  is  a resi- 
dent of  Frederick,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness, and  he  is  mayor  of  the  town.  J.  J.  is  now  attending 
the  university  at  Kansas  City,  where  he  is  preparing 
himself  for  the  profession  of  dentistry. 

Arles  A.  Eogers  attended  the  public  schools  in  Clarkes- 
ville, Arkansas,  and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school 
there  in  1890.  He  then  entered  the  State  University  at 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
the  year  1893,  with  the  well  earned  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
M.  A.  Two  years  later  he  was  graduated  from  the  Sam 
Houston  State  Normal  School  in  Texas,  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  and  in  1895  he  felt  himself  fitted 
to  engage  in  educational  work.  He  began  to  teach  in 
Vernon,  Texas,  and  was  located  there  for  five  years,  being 
principal  of  the  schools  there  during  the  last  two  years 
of  his  stay.  His  work  there  was  of  a high  order,  well 
calculated  to  attract  notice  of  other  schools,  and  he 
answered  a call  to  Frederick,  Oklahoma,  where  he  filled 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  until  the  year 
1907.  From  1907  to  1913  he  was  county  superintendent 
of  schools  for  Tillman  County,  and  in  1913  he  became 
principal  of  the  Hobart  High  School,  continuing  there 
for  a year.  In  1914  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  in 
New  Wilson,  and  is  at  present  filling  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  schools.  He  has  in  charge  three  schools, 
twelve  teachers  and  600  students. 

Mr.  Eogers  is  a democrat  and  a Methodist.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the  church,  and  is 
a leader  in  its  good  works.  He  is  prominent  fraternally, 
chief  among  his  fraternal  orders  being  the  Masons,  in 
which  he  has  taken  all  degrees  but  the  highest.  He  is  a 
member  of  Frederick  Lodge  No.  249,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  and  in  1907  was  worshipful  master  of 
it.  He  is  a member  of  Frederick  Chapter  No.  44,  Eoyal 
Arch  Masons,  and  of  that  lodge  he  is  past  high  priest. 
He  is  a member  of  Frederick  Commandery  No.  13, 
Knights  Templar,  of  which  he  was  eminent  commander 
in  1909.  He  is  also  a member  of  India  Temple,  Ancient 
Ara'bic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of 


Oklahoma  City,  of  India  Consistory  No.  2,  McAlester, 
Oklahoma,  and  of  Hobart  Council  No.  91,  in  the  latter 
being  past  thrice  illustrious  grand  master.  Other  fra- 
ternal orders  with  which  he  is  connected  are  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  No.  66  Lodge  at  Frederick,  of  which  he  is 
past  chancellor  commander,  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  Frederick  Lodge.  In  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession Mr.  Eogers  is  a member  of  Carter  County  State 
Teachers  Association,  and  he  was  president  of  the  South- 
western Teachers  Association  in  1912. 

In  1901  Mr.  Rogers  was  married  at  Vernon,  Texas, 
to  Miss  Annie  Gamble,  daughter  of  William  Gamble,  a 
Verona  stockman  and  prominent  citizen.  Five  children 
have  been  born  of  their  union ; Curtis,  born  April  9, 
1903;  Eita,  born  October  8,  1905;  Idris,  born  July  4, 
1907;  Gomer,  born  July  15,  1909;  and  Meredyth,  born 
February  12,  1911.  All  but  the  youngest  are  attending 
the  local  schools. 

John  A.  Spivy.  Clerk  of  the  County  and  District 
courts  of  Jefferson  County,  John  A.  Spivy  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  political  life -of  this  section  of  Oklahoma 
since  statehood.  He  is  almost  to  the  manner  born  in 
local  politics,  since  some  of  his  earliest  experiences  in 
his  native  State  of  Texas  were  in  connection  with  public 
offices.  Mr.  Spivy  has  also  been  a farmer,  and  is  one  of 
the  men  justly  appreciated  and  influential  in  Jefferson 
County. 

John  A.  Spivy  was  born  in  Weatherford,  Parker 
County,  Texas,  September  8,  1867.  The  Spivy  family 
came  originally  out  of  Ireland,  locating  in  this  country 
probably  before  the  Revolution,  became  pioneer  settlers 
in  Mississippi,  and  from  that  state  removed  to  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Spivy ’s  father,  H.  W.  Spivy,  was  born  in  Hardeman 
County,  Tennessee,  in  1834,  and  died  at  Weatherford, 
Texas,  in  March,  1887.  When  a young  man  he  moved 
from  Tennessee  to  North  Texas  as  a pioneer,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  group  of  settlers  who  made  the  com- 
munity of  Weatherford  one  of  prominence.  He  was 
married  at  Weatherford,  reared  his  family  there,  and 
• was  a merchant  until  1876,  when  elected  clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  an  office  he  held  ten  years.  In  religious 
matters  he  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  hardshell 
branch  of  the  Baptist  Church.  H.  W.  Spivy  married 
Sallie  Shofner,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  1840  and 
died  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  in  1873.  Their  children 
were : Mary,  wife  of  E.  A.  Sullivan,  an  Arkansas 

farmer;  John  A.;  J.  B.,  a farmer  at  Nocona,  Texas; 
H.  W.,  a farmer  at  Carnegie.  Oklahoma;  and  Annie,  wife 
of  F.  S.  Biggs,  and  lives  at  Weatherford,  Texas. 

John  A.  Spivy  grew  up  at  Weatherford,  attended  the 
public  schools  there,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school 
with  the  class  of  1886.  For  six  years  he  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  district  clerk  at  Weatherford,  part 
of  the  time  under  his  father,  and  on  resigning  those 
duties  became  a Parker  County  farmer.  In  1900  he 
removed  from  Parker  to  Montague  County,  Texas,  and 
kept  his  interests  there  until  1908.  Mr.  Spivy  estab- 
lished his  home  at  Ryan  in  .lefferson  County,  Oklahoma, 
in  1908,  and  was  a farmer  until  his  election  as  clerk  of 
the  District  Court  in  1912.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
in  1912  and  re-elected  in  1914,  after  the  act  went  into 
effect  consolidating  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  District 
Court  and  of  the  County  Court,  he  was  re-elected. 
Though  a large  part  of  his  active  career  has  been  given 
to  the  details  of  the  district  clerk’s  office  either  in  Texas 
or  Oklahoma,  he  has  also  filled  other  public  responsibil- 
ities, and  among  them  he  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Mon- 
tague County,  Texas,  four  years,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  Oklahoma  statehood  he  was  elected  the  first  justice 
of  the  peace  of  Brown  Township,  while  living  at  Oscar 
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near  Ryan.  He  filled  that  ofiice  two  years,  and  for  two 
years  was  treasurer  of  the  Brown  Township  board. 

Mr.  Si)ivy  is  a nieinber  of  the  Baptist  Church  and 
fraternally  affiliates  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
In  March,  188!),  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  he  married 
Miss  Ethel  McCune,  daughter  of  E.  A.  MeCune,  now 
deceased,  who  was  a Weatherford  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spivy  have  five  children.  Mary,  married  W.  A.  Patter- 
son, a painter  at  Waurika;  John  W.  is  emjiloyed  as  an 
automobile  repairer  at  Waurika;  Eva  is  a sophomore 
in  Waurika  High  School;  Lanham,  named  for  a former 
governor  of  Texas  whose  home  was  at  Weatherford,  is 
attejiding  the  Waurika  jniblic  schools;  and  Joe  Bailey, 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  also  named  for  a famous 
Texan. 

Ulysses  C.  Moore.  Several  weeks  before  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reservation 
Ulysses  C.  Moore  took  up  his  residence  at  Lawton  and 
began  the  practice  of  law,  on  July  29,  1901.  Erom  that 
time  to  the  present  he  has  continued  to  maintain  a fore- 
most place  among  the  lawyers  of  Comanche  County  and 
has  found  and  utilized  many  opportunities  for  real 
public  service. 

The  interest  attaching  to  his  career  is  greater  because 
recently  his  candidacy  was  announced  for  the  office  of 
county  attorney  of  Comanche  County.  That  he  is  capable 
and  qualified  needs  no  proof  to  those  that  have  closely 
followed  his  career,  but  whether  in  office  or  as  a private 
citizen  he  has  lieen  an  Oklahoman  whose  record  should 
be  contained  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

He  was  born  on  an  old  Virginia  plantation  in  Patrick 
County,  Virginia,  July  16,  1866.  His  Virginia  ancestors 
originated  in  England  and  probably  settled  in  Virginia 
in  colonial  times.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  large 
planters  in  Patrick  County,  where  he  owned  more  than 

I, 000  acres  of  land,  and  it  was  there  that  William  T. 

Moore,  father  of  the  Oklahoma  lawyer,  was  born  in  1829. 
He  was  also  a farmer,  though  he  devoted  some  time  to 
merchandising,  and  he  retired  several  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  August,  1892.  He  was  a demo- 
crat, and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  William  T.  Moore  married  Miss  Paulina  A. 
Clement,  who  was  born  in  1839  in  Pittsylvania  County, 
Virginia.  She  survived  her  husband  only  a short  time, 
dying  in  Patrick  County  November  8,  1892.  They  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children,  as  follows : Robert  E. 

Lee,  D.  T).  S.,  who  died  in  Patrick  County,  Virginia,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four ; Willie,  who  is  the  wife  of  R.  E. 
Seales,  a farmer  of  Patrick  County;  Ulysses  C. ; Minnie, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years;  John  Edgar,  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a shoe  firm  and  a resident  of 
Patrick  County;  Monnie,  who  married  Charles  Turner,  a 
farmer  of  Carroll  County,  Virginia;  Georgia,  who  died 
in  Carroll  County,  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four; 
Nannie  V.,  who  married  Mr.  Hedgecock,  a farmer  of 
High  Point,  North  Carolina;  and  Nettie,  wife  of  Dr. 

J.  W.  Bolen,  a physician  and  druggist  of  Galax,  Carroll 
County,  Virginia. 

Ulysses  C.  Moore  attended  the  public  schools  of  Pat- 
rick County,  and  remained  on  his  father ’s  farm  until 
the  age  of  seventeen.  After  completing  his  public  school 
course  he  began  teaching,  pursuing  that  work  during  the 
winter  and  working  on  the  farm  and  as  a carpenter  in 
the  summer  until  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  enter 
college.  For  three  years  he  was  a student  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege at  Durham,  North  Carolina,  and  then  for  a year 
and  a half  resumed  teaching  at  Jonesville,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  resigned  his  place  in  the  school  to  take  a nor- 
mal course  in  William  and  Mary  College  at  Williams- 
burg, Virginia.  He  then  continued  teaching  at  Peter’s 


Crook  in  Patrick  County,  his  native  county,  and  a year 
later  became  a member  of  the  faculty  of  Stuart  Normal 
College  at  Stuart,  Virginia.  In  the  second  year  there 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  college,  and  remained  its 
head  until  he  resigned  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  In  , 
the  fall  of  1897  Mr.  Moore  entered  the  law  department  •) 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  he  completed  a ' 
two-year  course  in  one  year,  and  was  graduated  LL.  B. 
in  June,  1898.  He  at  once  began  the  practice  of  law  at  ’ 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  his  ability  soon  attracted 
favorable  attention  of  a growing  list  of  clients.  While  * 
he  was  in  Chattanooga  Grant  University,  now  the  Uni-  [ 
versify  of  Chattanooga,  established  a law  school,  and  | 
Mr.  Moore  wns  chosen  its  first  professor  of  real  property,  1 
but  after  a year  he  resigned,  since  he  was  unable  to  ‘ 
attend  the  night  classes. 

While  at  Chattanooga  Mr.  Moore  met  Mr.  Sam  Strass, 
who  at  that  time  was  conducting  the  Red  Store  near 
Port  Sill,  Oklahoma  Territory.  It  was  the  influence  of  ; 
Mr.  Strass  which  determined  the  Chattanooga  lawyer  to  . 
participate  in  the  ojiening  of  the  southwestern  district  * 
of  Oklahoma  to  settlement,  and  in  February,  1901,  he 
arrived  in  Oklahoma  City  and  then  on  the  date  already 
mentioned  reached  Lawton,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  a iieriod  of  fifteen  years,  has  been  closely  and 
influentially  identified  with  the  bar  and  with  the  good 
citizenship  of  Lawton  and  Comanche  County.  He  has  ' 
had  an  important  civil  and  criminal  practice,  and  his 
offices  are  at  425  D Avenue. 

By  learning,  industry,  ability  and  character  Mr.  Moore 
holds  a high  rank  among  Oklahoma’s  lavpyers  and  is  no 
less  valued  in  the  community  as  a liberal  minded  and 
public  spirited  citizen.  A democrat  in  politics,  he  served 
as  secretary  of  the  county  election,  board  during  Gov- 
ernor Haskell’s  administration.  That  was  an  important 
office  immediately  after  statehood,  and  though  there  was 
very  little  pay  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Moore  gave  it  the 
best  of  his  ability  for  four  years.  While  secretary  of 
the  board  there  occurred  several  county  division  fights, 
and  he  vigorously  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  parent 
county,  and  he  deserves  much  credit  for  keeping 
Comanche  County  intact  as  to  boundary,  and  when  he 
left  office  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
counties  of  the  state.  For  two  years  Mr.  Moore  served 
as  a member  of  the  Lawton  Board  of  Education,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  local  schools,  and,  consistent  with 
public  economy,  to  make  the  equipment  of  the  very  best. 

His  public  service  has  been  characterized  by  two 
important  qualities — progressiveness  and  economy.  He 
does  not  believe  in  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency  merely  to 
save  a few  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  -within  reason- 
able bounds  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  are  always 
paramount  in  the  consideration  of  any  public  questions. 
He  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  honest,  competent  and 
fearless  citizen,  and  as  such  he  enjoys  high  esteem 
throughout  Comanche  County,  regardless  of  his  political 
partisanship. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a member  of  the  Lawton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  belongs  to  the  various  bar  associations 
and  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  Among  other  business  interests 
he  is  a director  in  the  Epstein  Oil  Company. 

At  Willis,  Virginia,  Mr.  Moore  married  Miss  Rosie 
BuTnett.  Her  father,  the  late  Abe  Burnett,  was  a Vir- 
ginia stock  raiser.  They  have  one  child,  Virginia. 

Le"WIS  S.  Cline.  Mr.  Cline  came  from  his  native  State 
of  Missouri  and  established  his  residence  on  a farm  in 
Tulsa  County,  Oklahoma,  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  and  he ' 
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has  since  continued  to  be  actively  identified  with  the  agri- 
cultural and  live-stock  industries  in  this  county,  the  while 
he  has  developed  his  fine  farm  of  forty  acres  into  one  of 
the  model  smaller  landed  estates  of  this  section  of  Okla- 
homa, this  attractive  and  well  improved  homestead  being 
situated  two  miles  distant  from  the  City  of  Tulsa  and 
having  been  the  abiding  place  of  Mr.  Cline  during  the 
greater  period  of  his  residence  in  the  county,  though  his 
ability  and  popularity  resulted  in  his  being  called  upon 
to  serve  as  register  of  deeds  of  the  county,  after  having 
previously  held  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in  the  office 
of  the  county  treasurer. 

Lewis  S.  Cline  was  born  in  Cooper  County,  Missouri, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1867,  the  old  homestead  farm  which 
was  the  place  of  his  nativity  being  situated  near  the 
Village  of  Bunceton.  The  sixth  in  order  of  birth  in  a 
family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  four  are  living,  Mr. 
Cline  is  a son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Cline,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Germany  and  the  latter  in  Missouri, 
where  her  parents  were  pioneers.  The  mother  died  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years,  and  the  father  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  in  March,  1884. 

John  Cline  was  reared  and  educated  in  the  German 
Fatherland,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter  and 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
when  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  felt 
assured  of  better  opportunity  for  winning  independence 
and  definite  success.  The  sailing  vessel  on  which  he 
obtained  passage  consumed  about  eight  weeks  in  making 
the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  after  landing  in  his 
adopted  country  Mr.  Cline  finally  made  his  way  to  the 
West  and  found  employment  at  his  trade  in  Booneville, 
Missouri.  Later  he  became  an  energetic  and  successful 
farmer  and  stock-grower  in  Cooper  County,  that  state, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  on  his  old  homestead  until 
the  close  of  his  life,  his  political  allegiance  having  been 
given  to  the  democratic  party  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
having  been  zealous  members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
They  were  unassuming  folk  of  strong  mentality  and 
sterling  worth  of  character,  and  their  lives  were  marked 
by  steadfast  integrity  and  by  definite  usefulness. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  home  farm  Lewis 
S.  Cline  early  learned  the  lessons  and  value  of  practical 
industry,  and  his  early  education  was  acquired  by  attend- 
ing the  local  schools  during  the  winter  months,  when  his 
services  were  not  in  full  requisition  on  the  farm.  He 
was  an  ambitious  and  appreciative  student,  however,  al- 
ways standing  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  making  excep- 
tional profit  from  the  somewhat  limited  educational 
advantages  afforded  him  during  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
He  was  but  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  mother’s 
death  and  was  seventeen  when  his  honored  father  passed 
away.  He  was  one  of  the  four  children  at  home  when  the 
father  died,  and  he  and  his  brother  George  thereafter 
had  the  management  of  the  farm  until  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  when  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  buying  and  shipping  of  grain  from  that  section  of 
his  native  state,  his  enterprise  as  a buyer  of  grain  having 
extended  over  the  district  between  Booneville  and  Glas- 
gow, in  Cooper  and  Howard  counties. 

In  Missouri  Mr.  Cline  continued  his  activities  as  a 
buyer  of  grain,  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits 
and  stock-raising,  until  1899,  on  the  15th  of  September 
of  which  year  he  came  to  Oklahoma  and  located  on  an 
embryonic  farm  three  miles  south  of  the  Village  of  Bixby. 
There  he  engaged  in  diversified  farming  and  the  raising 
of  stock,  with  which  lines  of  enterprise  he  has  continued 
to  be  identified  during  the  intervening  years,  his  home- 
stead farm  being  within  a short  distance  of  the  City  of 
Tulsa,  as  previously  noted,  and  his  holdings  including 
other  excellent  land  in  Tulsa  County.  In  1909-10  Mr. 
Cline  was  bookkeeper  in  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer, 
John  T.  Kramer,  and  in  1911  he  was  elected  register  of 


deeds  of  the  county,  an  office  of  rvhich  he  continues  the 
efficient  and  valued  incumbent  until  January  1,  1917. 
Mr.  Cline  is  well  known  and  held  in  unqualified  esteem  in 
Tulsa  County,  is  a stalwart  democrat  in  his  political  pro- 
clivities, and  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  both  he  and  his 
wife  holding  membership  in  the  Baptist  Church. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1893,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Cline  to  Miss  Sue  Baker,  who  was  born  at  Arrow- 
rock,  Saline  County,  Missouri,  and  of  their  ten  children 
all  are  living  except  one  who  died  in  infancy.  The  names 
of  the  six  sons  and  three  daughters  are  here  entered  in 
the  respective  order  of  birth:  Lois,  Eunice,  Cameron, 

Kingdon,  Shelby,  Benjamin,  Anna,  Myrl  and  Philip. 

Egbert  T.  Looney.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  ‘ ‘ Blood 
will  tell,  ’ ’ and  we  often  find  it  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  entire  families,  whose  members  in  their  lives  and 
characters  show  the  force  of  heredity,  modified  at  times 
by  environment,  birt  seldom  or  never  suppressed.  Com- 
ing of  good  northern  stock,  Eobert  T.  Looney,  cashier 
of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  of  Tishomingo,  Johnston 
County,  is  well  qualified  both  by  nature  and  experience 
to  assume  rank  among  the  progressive  and  forceful  men 
who  are  building  up  and  developing  the  youthful  State 
of  Oklahoma  into  a rich  and  flourishing  commonwealth, 
the  iieer  of  many  of  the  older  states  whose  symbolic 
stars  adorn  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Looney  was  born  at  Simpson,  Illinois,  January  5, 
1889,  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Looney,  now  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Johnston  County.  His  father,  and  also  his 
grandfather.  Dr.  W.  A.  Looney,  were  graduates  of  E’ush 
Medical  College,  Chicago.  The  father  was  at  one  time 
physician-in-chief  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
at  Chester,  later  was  surgeon  for  the  Big  Four  Eailroad 
Company,  and  is  now  surgeon  for  the  Eock  Island  Eail- 
road Company  at  Tishomingo,  Oklahoma,  having  resided 
there  since  1901.  LTntil  1914  he  was  a member  of  the 
first  faculty  of  the  Secondary  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Tishomingo,  and  is  now  president 
of  Johnston  County  Medical  Society  and  chairman  of 
the  Eepubliean  Committee  of  Johnston  County,  also  a 
director  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank  at  Tishomingo. 
In  Freemasonry  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Consis- 
tory. Mr.  Looney’s  mother  w’as  in  maidenhood  Fannie 
Jones,  a daughter  of  F.  M.  Jones,  who  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 

Eobert  T.  Looney  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Vienna,  Illinois,  and  came  to  Indian  Territory  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  liis  father  having  preceded  him  and 
made  settlement  at  Tishomingo.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  entered  the  American  National  Bank  of  Tishomingo  as 
bookkeeper  in  order  to  learn  the  banking  business.  In 
1911  he  and  associates  established  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Milburn,  Oklahoma,  of  which  Mr.  Looney  took  charge. 
Later  the  bank  was  sold  and  he  returned  to  Tishomingo 
and  became  cashier  of  the  American  State  Bank,  which 
was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  Farmers  National 
Bank.  This  institution  has  a capital  of  $30,000  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  banks  of  the  county.  It  is  a member 
of  the  Federal  Eeserve  System.  C.  B.  Burrows  is  presi- 
dent and  C.  B.  Thomas  vice  president.  Mr.  Looney  is  a 
member  of  the  Tishomingo  Commercial  Club  and  of  the 
Johnston  County  Good  Eoads  Club;  also  of  the  .lohnston 
County  and  Oklahoma  Bankers  Association.  He  is  a thir- 
ty-second degree  Mason  and,  religiously,  belongs  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  county,  he  is  serving  as 
a member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Johnston  County  Fair 
Association,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  the  owners  of  some 
valuable  farm  land  that  is  being  scientifically  developed. 

On  July  28,  1910,  Mr.  Looney  was  married  to  Miss 
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Jennie  E'ennie,  ami  they  liavc  two  cliiUlren,  Eohert  Tullis, 
Jr.,  aged  four,  and  Mary,  aged  two  years. 

Mrs.  Eennie  is  tlio  daugliter  of  William  E.  Eennie, 
formerly  one  of  tlie  leading  men  in  this  section,  who  diecl 
in  1909  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-one  years.  Her  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Ellen  Campbell,  and  she  was  a 
sister  of  Charles  Campbell  of  Mince.  The  career  of  Wil- 
liam E.  Eennie  is  conspicnonsly  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cliickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  he  having 
descended  from  that  line  of  Chickasaw  blood  that  pro- 
duced the  successful  financiers  of  the  .Johnson  family  of 
Xorman,  Chickaeha  and  Mince;  also  the  Bond  family,  a 
member  of  which  is  Hon.  Eeford  Bond  of  Chickasha,  who 
is  the  credited  attorney  before  the  departments  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  Chickasaw  tribe,  and  the  Campbell  family 
of  IMince  that  produced  Charles  Campbell,  who  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  for  many 
years,  he  having  been  of  this  blood.  Mr.  Eennie ’s  talent 
jnade  him  an  important  figure  in  tribal  affairs  and  at 
one  time  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  For 
a number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  general  mer- 
cantile business  at  Tishomingo.  He  served  several  terms 
in  the  Chickasaw  Legislature,  being  a mendier  of  that 
body  when  the  old  capital  was  torn  down  in  1898  and 
another  constructed  of  granite  obtained  from  the  quar- 
ries near  Tishomingo.  At  various  times  he  appeared 
before  the  departments  at  Washington  in  the  interest  of 
tribal  affairs  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a num- 
ber of  men  prominent  in  public  life  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  former  Governor 
Harris  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
name  and  history  of  old  Tishomingo  and  served  one  or 
more  terms  as  its  mayor. 

The  wife  of  William  E‘.  Eennie,  who  died  in  1915,  was 
a modern,  progressive  woman,  possessing  much  literary 
talent  and  a warm  personal  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  Indians.  She  organized  the  Cemetery  Association  of 
Tishomingo  and  was  an  active  leader  in  church  and  club 
affairs.  She  was  reared  near  Mince  when  it  was  the 
principal  town  in  a wide  scope  of  prairie  country  over 
which  buffalo  roamed,  and  the  seat  of  the  big  cattle, 
industry  that  her  relatives  pursued  on  a magnificent  scale 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  lessees  of  the  big  reser- 
vations. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eennie  are:  Mrs.  Bobert 

T.  Looney,  of  Tishomingo;  Miss  Nora  Looney  of  Tisho- 
mingo; Mrs.  Arthur  Nesbitt,  wife  of  a business  man  of 
Tishomingo;  Cecil,  a farmer  living  near  Hickory,  Okla- 
homa; and  Claude,  who  is  engaged  in  business  in  Tisho- 
mingo. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  is  Mr.  Looney  of 
good  stock  himself  but  he  is  directly  connected  through 
marriage  with  some  of  the  best  blood  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  His  personal  record  is  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence  in  his  fellow  citizens  and  his  business 
and  public  activities  are  proving  a useful  factor  in  the 
u])building  and  improvement  of  this  community. 

"Walter  N.  Chitwood.  The  Cherokee  Nation  is  no 
more.  Its  government  has  been  disbanded;  its  citizens 
have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Cherokee  people  will  never  change.  Once  a Cherokee, 
always  a Cherokee.  They  may  become  the  cultured  chil- 
dren of  a benevolent  civilization,  they  may  become 
Tdeached  with  the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  but  they 
will  ever  revere  the  name  of  Cherokee.  Wherever  found 
they  do  this. 

In  the  University  of  Oklahoma  there  is  an  Indian  club, 
known  as  Oklushe  Degataga,  which  interpreted  means 
“Tribes  Standing  Together.”  The  greatest  representa- 
tion of  any  tribe  upon  the  rolls  of  membersliip  belong 
to  the  Cherokees.  Among  those  represented  is  Walter  N. 
Chitwood,  a Tulsa  man  by  permanent  residence,  but  now 
a law  student  and  temporary  resident  of  Norman.  Mr. 


Chitwood  was  the  second  to  be  honored  with  the  office  j 
of  chief  in  this  students  ’ organization.  He  is  a one-  j 
quarter  Cherokee,  and  is  an  all-)'Ound  college  man,  and  ' 
one  from  whom  a great  deal  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  ' 
both  through  his  professional  associations  and  his  high 
minded  citizenship. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1914  that  the  Oklushe  Degataga 
was  organized  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Six 
tribes  of  Oklahoma  Indians  were  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership of  thirty  students  of  Indian  descent,  comprising 
some  of  the  university  leaders  in  the  various  branches  of 
college  activity.  Its  purpose  is  the  duty  of  aiding  the 
advancement  of  the  Indian  race,  including  the  securing  a 
greater  enrollment  of  Indian  students  in  the  university 
and  making  them  feel  that  the  State  University  of  their 
last  home  was  their  institution,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
organization  are  also  directed  toward  the  creation  of  a 
fitting  museum  for  American  ethnology  in  the  university 
at  Norman.  Its  members  are  proud  of  their  blood;  they 
have  the  right  to  be.  ’ 

Walter  N.  Chitwood  was  born  December  13,  1891,  in 
what  is  now  Delaware  County,  Oklahoma,  formerly  in 
the  Coocooweescowee  District  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
His  parents  are  Thomas  N.  and  Lucy  (England)  Chit- 
wood, now  resident  of  Broken  Arrow,  Oklahoma.  His 
father  is  a white  man  and  his  mother  is  one-half  Chero- 
kee, a daughter  of  William  England,  and  closely  related 
to  the  famous  Mayes  family,  who  have  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  politics  and  development  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  The  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Chitwood  was  ‘ ‘ Grandmother  ’ ’ Snell,  who  died  in  1910, 
and  who  came  from  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  with 
the  Cherokees  during  their  early  removal.  Mrs.  T.  N. 
Chitwood’s  mother  was  a half  sister  to  William  P.  Mayes 
and  to  Samuel  Mayes,  who  was  chief  of  the  Cherokees. 

Thomas  N.  Chitwood,  father  of  Walter  N.,  was  born 
in  Estill  Springs,  Tennessee,  in  1864,  a son  of  William 
Chitwood,  a prominent  Tennessee  lawyer.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Pea  Eidge  College  in  Pea  Eidge,  • 
Arkansas,  he  came  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  ten 
years  was  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  was  in 
the  beautiful  Cherokee  Hills  that  he  met  Miss  Lucy  Eng- 
land, and  they  were  married  in  1890.  Miss  England  had 
been  educated  in  the  national  schools  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Chitwood  are  the  parents 
of  three  children:  Walter  N. ; Mamie  J.,  who  married 

Charley  Gilbert  of  Okmulgee;  and  Floyd,  now  attending 
school  at  the  Haskell  Agricultural  School  of  Broken 
Arrow.  Thomas  Chitwood  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  has  also  some  extensive  oil  interests  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tulsa. 

Walter  N.  Chitwood  is  still  a very  young  man,  but  has 
acquired  a liberal  education,  and  is  one  of  the  high 
minded  members  of  the  Cherokee  race,  well  fitted  for 
leadership  not  only  among  his  own  people  but  among  the 
best  of  the  white  race.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in  the  Cherokee  Male 
Seminary  at  Tahlequah,  and  in  the  Southeastern  State 
Normal  at  Durant.  He  is  an  all-around  college  man.  In 
athletics  he  plays  football,  tennis  and  baseball.  While 
in  the  seminary  at  Tahlequah  he  was  end  and  half-back 
on  the  football  team  three  years,  and  in  the  Southeast- 
ern State  Normal  he  played  half-back  three  years  and 
captained  the  victorious  all-state  normal  team  of  1913, 
in  which  year  he  was  picked  as  all-normal  half-back. 
In  1912  he  presented  with  a colleague  the  claims 
of  the  Southeastern  State  Normal  against  the  E.  C. 

S.  N.  debating  team.  Mr.  Chitwood  entered  the 
law  school  of  the  State  University  in  February, 
1914,  and  during  the  college  year  of  1915  he 
was  the  law  school  football  captain  participating  in 
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the  inter-class  games.  He  is  a member  of  the  Kappa 
Alpha  and  the  legal  Phi  Alpha  Delta  College  fraterni- 
ties. He  is  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  Club,  of  the 
Sooner  Bar,  a legal  society,  of  the  Williams  Club  Court, 
and  of  the  Democratic  Club  of  the  University.  He  is 
afSliated  with  Norman  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  is  already  an  influential  worker  in 
behalf  of  the  democratic  party,  and  undoubtedly  much 
will  be  heard  of  him  as  a public  man.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Oklahoma  In- 
dians, which  was  recently  organized. 

In  December,  1913,  Mr.  Chitwood  married  Miss  Bea- 
trice Tiblow,  a daughter  of  William  S.  Tiblow,  of  Skia- 
took,  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Chitwood  is  a one-half  blood 
Cherokee,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  Nation  and  in  Central  College  at  Lexington, 
Missouri.  To  their  marriage  was  born  October  .27,  1914, 
Juanita  Charlotte  Ka-lee-la  (Song-bird).  While  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chitwood  reside  temporarily  at  Norman,  they 
will  take  np  their  abode  in  Tulsa  after  Mr.  Chitwood 
graduates  from  the  State  University  law  school  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1917.  At  Tulsa  he  will  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law  and  look  after  his  extensive  oil  and  other  inter- 
ests there. 

EL.VA  C.  Barrows.  Coming  with  his  parents  to  Okla- 
homa when  the  territory  was  thrown  open  to  settlement, 
in  1889,  and  shortly  before  the  formal  organization  of  the 
territory,  which  occurred  in  October  of  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Barrows  has  so  effectually  taken  advantage  of 
the  splendid  opportunities  here  afforded  that  he  has, 
through  personal  ability  and  effort,  achieved  distinctive 
success.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  bank- 
ing interests,  with  the  real-estate  business,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  natural-gas  resources,  and  with  the 
indnstyies  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  in  which  last 
mentioned  line  of  enterprise  he  has  done  splendid  service 
in  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  in  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Barrows  at  the  present  time  gives  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  general  supervision  of  his 
magnificent  fruit  farm,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Southwest  and  which  is  eligibly  located 
within  five  miles  of  the  City  of  Tulsa,  which  has  repre- 
sented his  home  since  1907,  the  year  in  which  Oklahoma 
became  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union.  Just 
outside  the  city  limits  is  established  his  beautiful  home, 
the  modern  and  commodious  brick  residence  occupying  a 
pleasing  site  and  being  surrounded  with  fruit  and  decora- 
tive trees  of  the  best  type,  with  fine  landscape-gardening 
effects,  parterres  of  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc.,  making  it  one 
of  the  ideal  homes  of  Tulsa  County,  even  as  it  is  known 
as  a center  of  most  gracious  hospitality,  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows  as  its  popular  chatelaine.  The  premises  comprise 
an  entire  block  in  a most  attractive  residence  district 
constituting  one  of  the  numerous  additions  to  or  suburbs 
of  Tulsa.  In  a preliminary  way  it  is  but  consistent  to 
make  liberal  quotations  from  an  appreciative  newspaper 
article  relative  to  the  fine  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  Barrows : 

‘ ‘ Long  before  the  winding  road  opens  to  your  vista 
the  long  rows  of  blooming  trees,  the  faint  aroma  of  peach 
blossoms  strikes  in  upon  the  faculties.  Then  the  road 
curves  around  and  you  see,  as  far  as  the  horizon  permits 
in  the  sandy,  loamy  hills,  what  looks  like  miles  upon 
miles  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  the  first  and  largest  commercial 
orchard  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma,  the  property  of  Elva 
C;  Barrows,  of  Tulsa.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state, 
and  prominent  horticulturists  have  said  it  is  the  finest,  as 
regarding  upkeep,  condition,  etc.  None  could  visit  this 
wonderful  orchard  without  declaring  it  was  a beautiful 
sight.  . Comprising  eighty  acres  and  lying  five  miles 
southeast  of  Tulsa,  it  can  be  easily  reached  by  automobile 


over  some  of  the  best  roads  in  the  state.  Yesterday  there 
were  4,600  i)each  trees,  all  three  years  old,  in  full  bloom. 
They  made  a brilliant  scene  against  the  background  of 
sandy,  rolling  prairie  land,  well  cultivated,  with  not  a 
weed  visible.  In  addition  to  this  vast  amount  of  j^each 
trees  were  hundreds  of  jilurn  trees,  the  greater  part  being 
literally  white  with  blossoms.  In  other  directions  were 
thousands  of  apple,  crab-apple,  cherry  and  other  varieties 
of  trees,  just  budding  out,  that  will  be  in  full  bloom  in 
another  week. 

‘ ‘ All  together  there  are  20,000  fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes  and  grape  vines  on  this  magnificent  eighty-acre 
fruit  farm.  Already  they  are  making  preparations  for 
the  harvesting  of  the  fruit  from  trees  and  vines.  Not  a 
tree  will  be  so  tall  that  a man  can  not  stand  on  the 
ground  and  pick  fruit  from  every  limb.  Near  the  farm 
house  is  a large  packing  shed,  two  stories  in  height,  which 
is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  baskets  in  the  knock-down 
state.  In  one  corner  is  a stapling  machine  which  is  used 
for  making  the  complete  baskets.  In  a large  barn  on  the 
premises  is  found  a specially  constructed  wagon  which 
will  be  used  to  haul  a fnaximum  load  of  fruit  to  the 
market.  This  was  made  to  order  especially  for  Mr.  Bar- 
rows.  Here  are  all  kinds  of  modern  farm  machinery 
especially  designed  for  work  in  orchards.  Then,  last  of 
all,  there  is  the  latest  design  of  a spraying  machine 
equipped  with  a gasoline  motor,  and  this  will  be  used  to 
keep  the  trees  and  bushes  free  from  all  infection.  In  the 
farm  house,  occupied  by  the  manager  of  the  farm,  is  a 
blueitrint  of  the  entire  eighty  acres,  so  arranged  that 
every  tree  or  bush  or  vine  on  the  place  can  be  located  in 
a minute ’s  time.  ’ ’ 

Eelative  to  this  fine  demesne  it  may  further  be  stated 
that  Mr.  Barrows  has  devoted  the  closest  study  and  care 
in  the  selection  of  and  care  of  the  manifold  varieties  of 
fruit  grown  on  the  place,  and  brings  to  bear  the  most 
modern  and  approved  methods  in  all  details  of  the  busi- 
ness, his  personal  study  and  investigation  having  made 
him  virtually  both  a scientific  and  practical  authority  in 
fruit  culture.  On  the  farm  are  to  be  found  forty  varieties 
of  peaches,  sixteen  of  plums,  fourteen  of  cherries,  four  of 
crab-apples,  eight  of  early  apples,  eight  of  grapes,  and 
the  best  types  of  blackberries,  raspberries  and  dewberries. 

The  owner  of  this  fine  property  was  born  in  Eichard- 
son  County,  Nebraska,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1873,  and 
is  a son  of  ,Iohn  E.  and  Alice  G.  (Clinton)  Barrows,  the 
former  a native  of  Iowa  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky,  the 
paternal  grandparents  of  the  subject  of  this  review  hav- 
ing been  honored  pioneers  of  the  Hawkeye  State.  Elva 
C.  Barrows  is  the  eldest  in  a family  of  three  children; 
John  H.  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  and  Mrs. 
Edith  B.  Eussell  is  a resident  of  Oklahoma  City. 

David  Barrows,  grandfather  of  him  whose  name  ini- 
tiates this  article,  was  an  early  settler  in  Missouri,  from 
which  state  he  removed  to  Iowa  in  an  early  day,  but 
shortly  afterward  he  numbered  himself  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Nebraska. 

John  E.  Barrows  acquired  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska  and  as  a man  of  affairs 
in  later  years  he  was  a successful  and  prominent  dealer 
in  live  stock,  his  operations  extending  through  various 
parts  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma.  In  1889  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  in  the 
newly  created  Territory  of  Oklahoma  he  became  one  of 
the  extensive  dealers  in  cattle,  as  a representative  of 
which  line  of  enterprise  he  shipped  principally  to  the 
markets  of  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  He  be- 
came a citizen  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  new 
territory,  served  as  a member  of  the  first  city  council  of 
Oklahoma  City,  and  served  two  years  as  sheriff  of  Okla- 
homa County,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1897. 
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He  was  a republican  in  his  political  proclivities,  was  a 
man  of  sturdy  rectitude  and  much  business  ability  and  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  varied  relations  of  life, 
lie  was  a resident  of  Oklahoma  City  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  October,  1899,  and 
his  widow  still  resides  in  that  city. 

The  public  schools  of  Eichardson  County,  Nebraska, 
afi'orded  to  Elva  C.  Barrows  his  early  educational  ad- 
vantages and  he  was  a youth  of  sixteen  years  at  the  time 
of  the  family  removal  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  here  he 
earned  his  first  money  selling  papers,  his  interposition  as 
a newsboy  having  occurred  two  weeks  after  the  new  terri- 
tory had  been  thrown  open  to  settlement.  This  service 
gave  him  a predilection  for  the  newspaper  business,  and 
he  held  thereafter  a position  on  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Oklahoma  Daily  Journal,  one  of  the  pioneer  daily 
papers  of  Oklahoma  City.  Of  this  position  he  continued 
the  incumbent  one  and  one-half  years,  and  thereafter  he 
was  emidoyed  about  two  years  in  the  United  States  land 
office  at  Oklahoma  City.  He  then  assumed  the  position 
of  bookkeeper  in  the  State  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  during  an  incumbency  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  he  gained  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  banking  business.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period 
noted  he  made  advancement  by  assuming  a position  in 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  won  promotion  to  the 
office  of  teller.  After  remaining  with  this  institution 
about  one  year  Mr.  Barrows  accepted  the  position  of 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Cus- 
ter County,  and  after  retaining  this  post  about  four  and 
one-half  years  he  resigned  his  executive  office  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Choctaw  Townsite  & Investment  Com- 
pany, which  was  engaged  in  the  establishing  and  platting 
of  townsites  along  railway  lines.  Later  Mr.  Barrows  en- 
gaged in  the  real-estate  and  loan  business  in  Oklahoma 
City,  and  there  he  built  up  a successful  enterprise,  in 
connection  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  aid  not  a little 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  civic  and  industrial  development 
of  the  territory  that  was  now  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
statehood.  He  was  one  of  the  representative  real-estate 
dealers  in  Oklahoma  City  for  a period  of  about  three  and 
one-half  years,  within  which  Oklahoma  became  a state. 
In  that  year,  1907,  Mr.  Barrows  removed  from  the  capital 
city  to  Tulsa,  where  he  became  prominently  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  oil  and  natural-gas  industry 
in  this  celebrated  field.  He  has  continued  his  association 
with  this  important  industry  and  through  its  medium  has 
realized  a substantial  competency. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Barrows  has  found  pleas- 
ure, recreation  and  satisfaction  in  developing  his  magni- 
ficent fruit  farm,  concerning  which  adequate  mention  has 
already  been  made  in  this  context.  In  the  year  1914  he 
and  his  family  indulged  in  a most  interesting  tour  of  the 
Northwest,  and  in  the  same  they  visited  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  other 
points  of  interest  in  that  section,  after  which  the  trip  was 
continued  into  California. 

Broad-minded,  progressive  and  public-spirited  as  a citi- 
zen and  taking  vital  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  that  has  represented  his  home  from 
early  youth,  Mr.  Barrows  has  had  naught  of  ambition  for 
public  office,  though  he  is  found  aligned  as  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  principles  and  cause  of  the  republican 
party.  In  the  time-honored  Masonic  fraternity  he  has  the 
distinction  of  having  received  the  thirty-third  and  maxi- 
mum degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Bite,  this 
honor  having  been  conferred  upon  him  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1909.  He  is  an  appreciative 
student  of  the  history  and  teachings  of  this  great  fra- 
ternal organization  and  is  influential  in  the  same  in  Okla- 


homa. At  Oklahoma  City  he  is  affiliated  with  Siloam 
Lodge,  No.  276,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons;  Cyrue 
Chapter,  No.  7,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  and  Oklahoma  Com- 
niandery,  Knights  Templar;  and  at  Tulsa  he  holds  mem- 
bership in  Akdar  Temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and  is  also  a member  of 
Oklahoma  Consistory,  A.  A.  & A.  S.  E.,  at  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1901,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Barrows  to  Miss  Katherine  Kramer,  who 
was  born  at  Eockport,  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  and  they 
have  one  son,  John  Kramer  Barrows.  The  beautiful 
family  home,  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Tulsa,  in 
‘ ‘ Morningside  ’ ’ Addition,  is  a center  of  much  of  the 
reijresentative  social  activity  of  the  community. 

Samuel  INIorton  Eutherford.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  legal  profession,  none  has  a better 
record  for  straightforward  and  high  professional  con- 
duct, or  for  success  earned  with  honor  and  without 
animosity,  than  has  Samuel  Morton  Eutherford,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  ablest  practitioners  at  the  Muskogee 
bar.  While  Mr.  Eutherford ’s  practice  is  broad  and 
general  in  character,  he  is  probably  best  known  as  a 
master  of  the  criminal  branch,  in  which  he  has  won 
distinction  by  an  excellent  display  of  unusual  pro- 
fessional talents. 

Samuel  Morton  Eutherford  was  born  at  Lewisville, 
Lafayette  County,  Arkansas,  February  16,  1859,  his 
father  being  Eobert  B.  Eutherford,  a noted  la^wyer  of 
the  bar  of  Arkansas,  born  in  that  state  at  Little  Eock, 
and  a member  of  a Scotch  family  which  on  coming  to 
America  first  made  its  home  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Euther- 
ford’s  mother  belonged  to  a well  known  family  of 
South  Carolina,  where  she  was  born  at  Greenville,  and 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sallie  Wallace  Butler.  Eobert 
B.  Eutherford,  born  in  1837,  passed  his  life  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  for  many  years  successfully  practiced  law  at 
Fort  Smith,  also  for  several  terms  serving  on  the  bench 
of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  was  a Confederate  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  as  a citi- 
zen and  a legist.  His  death  occurred  in  1901,  when 
he  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

Samuel  Morton  Eutherford  was  reared  at  Fort  Smith, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  in  the'  public 
schools.  After  some  preparation  he  entered  Emery  & 
Henry  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1883,  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  following  this 
became  a law  student  in  a law  office  at  Fort  Smith, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Scarcely  had  he 
commenced  practice  when  he  was  appointed,  in  1884, 
under  sheriff  of  his  county,  a position  which  he  held 
until  1892,  and  then  removed  to  Atoka,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  for  two  years  he  was  United  States  Com- 
missioner. In  1895  Mr.  Eutherford  was  appointed 
United  States  marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Indian  Territory,  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capac- 
ity for  'two  and  one-half  years.  On  March  28,  1895, 
Mr.  Eutherford  became  a resident  of  Muskogee,  which 
city  he  has  continued  to  make  his  home.  When  he 
left  office  as  United  States  marshal,  he  began  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  soon 
attracted  to  himself  business  of  the  most  desirable 
kind.  While  in  the  main  his  practice  has  been  general 
in  character,  he  has  won  the  reputation  also  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  in  Oklahoma.  He 
has  long  been  active  among  the  leaders  of  the  democratic 
political  party,  having  been  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Territory  delegation  to  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  in  1908  served 
in  the  capacity  of  presidential  elector.  Fraternally, 
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Mr.  Eiitherford  is  a prominent  Mason,  belonging  to 
^the  Knights  Templar  and  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
‘Shrine.  He  is  also  well  known  in  Odd  Fellowship  and 
has  numerous  friends  in  fraternal  circles,  all  over  the 
state.  With  his  family,  he  attends  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1890  Mr.  Eutherford  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie 
DElard,  and  to  them  there  have  been  born  tour  chil- 
dren, namely:  Helen  K.,  Samuel  Morton,  Jr.,  John 

Dillard  and  Jane  Wallace. 

H.  A.  Ledbetter.  Few  members  of  the  Oklahoma  bar 
have  accomplished  more  of  the  pioneering  and  founda- 
tion work  in  legal  jn-ocedure  than  this  well-known  Ard- 
more lawyer,  who  has  been  identified  with  that  city 
professionally,  in  church  alfairs,  and  in  business  for 
almost  twenty  years.  Mr.  Ledbetter  gained  a reputation 
for  himself  and  constituted  somei  lasting  precedence  in 
Indian  land  cases  when  he  directed,  for  a period  of  nine 
years,  one  of  the  causes  celebres  originating  in  this 
state.  In  1906  he  commenced  a lawsuit  involving  200 
acres  of  the  townsite  of  Middleburg,  Oklahoma.  This 
involved  the  allotment  of  Buckner  Burns,  an  intermarried 
citizen.  The  first  suit  was  tried  in  the  Grady  County 
courts,  it  went  into  the  higher  state  courts,  into  the 
Federal  District  Court,  and  finally  into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ledbetter  secured  a 
mandamus  proceeding  in  Washington  for  the  issue  of 
patents,  and  after  nine  years  of  vigorous  contest  against 
opposition  and  the  forces  of  delay  and  obstruction  he 
obtained  in  February,  1915,  a final  judgment  in  favor  of 
his  client.  The  array  of  precedence  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  this  litigation  and  wrought  into  the  final 
decision  have  already  settled  and  will  continue  to  settle 
more  cases  of  Indian  land  litigation  than  any  case  ever 
brought  before  the  court.  The  states  of  Minnesota, 
Wyoming  and  others  have  already  made  use  of  this 
decision  rendered,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
cases  ever  originating  in  Oklahoma  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  this  Ardmore  attorney. 

Mr.  Ledbetter  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  in  Fayette 
County,  February  18,  1876.  The  Ledbetters  originally 
came  from  England  during  colonial  days  and  were  pio- 
neer settlers  in  Tennessee.  Prom  Tennessee  T.  A.  Led- 
better, father  of  the  Ardmore  lawyer,  and  who  was  born 
in  Middle  Tennessee  in  1831,  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Texas  in  1836,  the  year  that  Texas  gained  its  inde- 
pendence from  Mexico.  The  family  not  long  afterward 
settled  in  Fayette  County,  where  they  cleared  and  culti- 
vated some  of  the  best  land  redeemed  from  the  wilder- 
ness. T.  A.  Ledbetter  grew  up  in  Fayette  County, 
became  a farmer  and  cattleman,  there,  but  many  years 
later,  in  1899,  moved  to  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
is  now  practically  retired,  although  he  has  interests  in 
business  and  real  estate  in  Texas.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  a democrat,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  served  with  the  Home  Guards  of  Texas.  T.  A. 
Ledbetter  married  Miss  Almeda  Eobinson,  who  was  born 
in  Texas  in  1834,  when  Texas  was  a Mexican  province. 
She  died  at  Ardmore  in  1910.  There  was  a numerous 
family,  and  most  of  them  are  well  situated  in  their 
respective  spheres.  W.  A.,  the  oldest  child,  is  an  attor- 
ney at  Oklahoma  City.  Ada,  who  lives  at  Port  Worth, 
Texas,  married  E.  E.  Dortch,  who  went  to  the  Philippines 
during  the  Spanish- American  war,  having  enlisted  in 
1898,  and  has  never  returned  from  the  Far  East  and  prob- 
ably died  while  in  service.  H.  C.  Ledbetter  is  in  the  real 
estate  and  loan  business  at  Ardmore.  Annie  married 
E.  B.  Green,  a sculptor,  and  they  reside  in  Australia. 
Lena  J.  married  John  W.  Teer,  who  is  manager  for  the 
Westheimer  & Daube  mercantile  establishment  at  Ard- 
more. Seth  has  a position  in  the  Oklahoma  state  admin- 
istration under  Governor  Williams  at  Oklahoma  City. 


Guy  T.  is  in  the  real  estate  business  at  Ardmore,  and 
the  eighth  child  is  H.  A.  Ledbetter.  Amie  married  J.  E. 
Cox,  who  is  auditor  for  the  Texas  & Pacific  Eailroad 
at  Dallas.  Bertha  married  Homer  Wilson,  who  is  in  the 
lumber  business  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

The  career  of  H.  A.  Ledbetter  has  been  one  of  con- 
stant seeking  after  opportunity  and  active  service  since 
he  was  a boy.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in  Fayette 
County,  Texas,  was  graduated  from  the  LaGrange  Higlf 
School  in  1894,  and  subsequently  at  Gainesville,  Texas, 
took  special  work  in  the  high  school  and  studied  law 
under  W.  O.  Davis.  His  arrival  in  Ardmore  was  on  May 
27,  1896,  and  he  is  one  of  the:  oldest  white  citizens  of 
that  town.  Here  he  entered  the  office  of  his  brother,  W. 
A.  Ledbetter,  and  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  and  took  charge  of 
the  commercial  end  of  their  business  until  the  fall  of 
1903.  He  then  became  general  representative  for  J.  S. 
Mullen  in  his  varied  land  litigation,  and  looked  after  his 
interests  until  1913. 

In  tlie  meantime,  in  1898,  Mr.  Ledbetter  was  admitted 
to  the  Oklahoma  bar,  be^nning  practice  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  and  was  admitted  in  the  fall  of  1911  to  practice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  1913  he 
opened  his  offices  in  the  Baird  Building,  on  the  south  side 
of  Main  Street,  and  from  this  point  has  since  directed  his 
large  law  practice,  which  is  exclusively  confined  to  land 
litigation.  Outside  of  his  profession  he  is  connected  with 
several  oil  companies  and  has  interesting  farm  lands  in 
Grady  and  Carter  counties. 

M}-.  Ledbetter  is  now  vice  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association,  and  for  four  years  was  chairman 
of  its  grievance  committee.  He  also  belongs  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  is  a democrat  in  polities, 
attends  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  affiliated  with  Ard- 
more Lodge  No.  648  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks;  Ardmore  Lodge  No.  31,  A.  F.  & A.  M.; 
Ardmore  Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America; 
and  also  the  County  Bar  Association. 

In  1899  at  Davis,  Oklahoma,  he  married  Miss  Mabel 
Ellis.  Her  father,  D.  F.  Ellis,  is  a banker,  merchant, 
cattleman  and  prominent  citizen  at  Davis.  By  this  mar- 
riage there  are  three  children : Hugh  Ellis,  born  April 

1,  1901,  now  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools 
at  Ardmore;  Alma  Louise,  born  March  12,  1903,  and  in 
the  seventh  grade,  Euth  Anita,  born  March  4,  1906,  and 
in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  In  1911,  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Ledbetter  married  Miss  Lela  Duke, 
daughter  of  the  late  B.  A.  Duke,  who  was  a cattleman 
at  Paris,  Texas. 

Horace  A.  Ledbetter,  engaged  iir  the  real  estate,  loans 
and  insurance  business  at  Ardmore,  is  a brother  of  H.  A. 
Ledbetter,  the  prominent  attorney  of  that  city,  whose 
sketch  will  also  be  found  in  these  pages. 

Born  in  Payette  County,  Texas,  July  16,  1866,  Horace 
A.  Ledbetter  attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  after  his  parents  removed  to  LaGrange  in 
1884,  he  attended  a business  college  in  Austin  up  to 
1887.  Eeturning  to  LaGrange,  he  was  appointed  deputy 
district  clerk,  and  held  that  office  until  1892.  He  next 
served  a year  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  then  occupied  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace  until  May,  1908.  At  that 
date  he  came  to  Ardmore,  and  has  since  been  actively 
identified  with  local  business  affairs,  having  one  of  the 
principal  agencies  and  offices  for  the  handling  of  loans, 
real  estate  and  insurance.  His  territory  covers  Carter 
and  the  surrounding  counties.  He  has  well  furnished 
offices  in  the  Ledbetter-Frensley  Building.  With  his 
brother,  G.  T.  Ledbetter,  he  owns  320  acres  of  farm 
land  in  Carter  County,  he  himself  owns  many  lots  in 
Fort  Worth,  and  his  own  comfortable  homestead  is  at 
1101  B Street,  Northwest,  in  Ardmore. 
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j\Ir.  Ledbetter  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcoj)ul  Churcdi  and  a man  of  natural  leadership 
wherever  he  goes.  On  Sejjtember  8,  1869,  at  LaGrange, 
ho  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Gregory,  daughter  of  T.  C. 
Gregory,  who  for  many  years  conducted  a drug  business 
at  LaGrange,  Texas.  Their  two  children  are:  Olive,  a 

graduate  of  the  Selridge  Business  College  of  Ardmore; 
and  Laura,  wife  of  L.  A.  Jones,  in  the  fire  insurance 
business  at  Ardmore. 

Thomas  C.  Hakrill.  Every  man  is  a leader  or  a 
follower.  He  must  serve  in  the  ranks  or  wear  the 
shoulder  straps  of  authority.  Which  he  does  in  the 
battle  of  life  depends  largely  or  chiefly  upon  himself. 
There  is  always  room  at  the  top,  and  if  he  has  the 
qualities  to  make  a good  officer  or  a commanding  gen- 
eral, he  will  find  his  way  to  his  proper  position  in  due 
time  wdthout  much  extraneous  assistance,  if  any.  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  is  exemplified  in  the  career  of 
Thomap  C.  Harrill,  banker,  farmer  and  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Wagoner,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  in 
Eutherford  County,  North  Carolina,  November  17,  1863. 
His  parents,  William  H.  and  Drucilla  (McBrayer)  Har- 
rill, were  both  of  Seotch-Irish  lineage,  their  respective 
families  going  to  North  Carolina  originally  from  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Harrill ’s  mother  was  related  to  General 
Nathaniel  Green  of  Eevolutionary  fame.  His  father 
was  a Confederate  soldier  who  surrendered  with  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  army.  He  was  a farmer  of  small  means,  and 
reared  his  family  in  his  native  county,  where  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  still 
reside. 

Thomas  C.  Harrill,  owing  to  poor  school  advantages 
incident  to  the  reconstruction  days  after  the  Civil  war, 
received  but  a meager  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  left  the  parental  home  to  begin  the  battle  of 
life  for  himself.  Going  to  Texas,  he  was  there  vari- 
ously employed  for  a few  years,  and  then,  as  a young 
married  man,  went  to  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory, 
whence  he  came  to  Wagoner,  January  4,  1894.  Here  he 
has  since  resided.  At  first,  for  a short  time  he  was  a 
salesman  for  a house  dealing  in  wrought-iron  ranges,  and 
he  then  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  to  which  was 
subsequently  added  farming.  Success  attended  his 
efforts,  and  he  has  long  been  numbered  among  the  most 
extensive  farmers  and  largest  cattlemen  of  Oklahoma, 
owning  several  large  farms.  IVhen  the  Citizens  State 
Bank  succeeded  the  City  National  Bank  of  Wagoner, 
Mr.  Harrill  became  a large  stockholder  in  the  new  in- 
stitution and  has  served  as  its  president  from  its  or- 
ganization. He  aided  in  organizing  state  banks  at 
Locust  Grove  and  Inola,  Oklahoma,  and  is  a director 
in  both,  and  president  of  the  former. 

Since  Mr.  Harrill  came  to  Wagoner  he  has  been 
a leader  among  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  city. 
His  influence  has  reached  even  beyond  its  limits  and  in 
state  affairs  also  he  has  been  prominent.^  A staunch 
friend  of  education,  he  was  a prime  mover  in  organizing 
the  first  public  school  at  Wagoner,  which  was  the  first 
in  Indian  Territory  for  whites.  He  has  held  several 
positions  of  honor  and  trust,  but  no  elective  offices.  In 
politics  he  has  long  been  active  as  a democrat.  He  was 
a member  of  the  first  democratic  committee  for  In- 
dian Territory,  and  continued  a member  of  this  com- 
mittee into  statehood,  and  since  then  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  State  Democratic  Committee — a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  Of  this  committee  he  has 
served  as  chairman.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree  Mason 
and  a noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Mr.  Harrill  was  married  in  Texas,  April  15,  1891,  to 
Miss  Alice  Thompson,  a native  of  that  state,  and  daugh- 


ter of  James  E.  and  Lucebra  (Edwards)  Thonqison, 
her  parents  being  Kenutuckians.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har-, 
rill  have  three  children,  Thomas  C.,  Jr.,  Alice  and 
Katherine.  A leader  among  men,  Mr.  Harrill  has  left 
his  impress  for  good  on  his  city,  county  and  state.  He 
was  a strong  advocate  of  “ State  Bank  Guarantee  ’ ’ 
and  of  the  “Grandfather  Clause”  in  franchise  legisla- 
tion. Whenever  an  important  movement  is  set  on  foot 
to  promote  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  city  or 
county,  or  their  advance  along  moral  lines,  his  fellow 
citizens  know  that  they  have  in  him  a wise  counsellor 
and  guide,  if,  indeed,  he  is  not  its  originator. 

Benjamin  E.  Eice.  A substantial  member  of  the  legal 
profession  of  Tulsa,  Benjamin  E.  Eice  has  been  engaged 
in  practice  here  since  1904,  and  as  a member  of  the  firm 
of  Eice  & Lyons  has  been  connected  with  much  important 
litigation.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January 
9,  1875,  and  is  a son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  E.  and  Nancy 
(Eiddell)  Eice. 

Hon.  Benjamin  E.  Eice  was  a native  of  the  Empire 
State,  where  he  was  born  in  1828,  and  there  received  good 
educational  advantages,  prepared  for  the  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  After  several  years  of  practice 
there,  he  removed  to  Irvine,  Estill  County,  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  married,  and  subsequently  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  being  also  engaged  in  practice  there.  Prior 
to  the  Civil  war  he  came  to  Minnesota,  and  when  the 
struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South  came  on,  en- 
tered a volunteer  infantry  regiment  from  Minnesota,  and 
rose  therein  to  the  rank  of  major.  Some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Little  Eock,  Arkansas,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  practice,  and  while  residing  there  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  served 
one  term.  He  then  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  con- 
tinued in  practice  there  until  1905,  when,  while  on  a visit 
to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  he  died,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
Mrs.  Eice,  who  was  a native  of  Kentucky,  died  in  1888, 
when  forty-seven  years  of  age.  There  were  three  children 
in  the  family : Laura,  who  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Eiddle ; 

Eannie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Lawrence  Hunt;  and 
Benjamin  E. 

Benjamin  E.  Eice  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther preparation  under  the  able  preceptorship  of  his 
father  entered  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
in  1897  with  his  degree.  He  first  came  to  the  West  in 
1901,  when  he  located  at  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  and  there 
continued  in  active  practice  until  coming  to  Tulsa,  in 
1904.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  practice  alone  for  several 
years,  when  the  firm  of  Eice  & Lyons  was  formed,  this 
being  now  considered  one  of  the  strong  and  successful 
legal  combinations  of  the  state.  In  political  matters  Mr. 
Eice  is  a republican,  but  is  not  a politician,  preferring  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  demands  of  practice. 

On  May  19,  1903,  Mr.  Eice  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Mabel  Painter,  of  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  Armstrong.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
enter  in  this  publication  a review  of  the  life  history  of 
such  a noble  and  honored  representative  of  the  Delaware 
tribe  of  Indians  as  is  this  sterling  pioneer  of  Washing- 
ton County,  where  he  has  maintained  his  home  for  vir- 
tually half  a century.  His  present  modern  residence  is 
situated  within  the  city  limits  of  Bartlesville,  the  judi- 
cial center  of  the  county,  and  he  has  in  the  homestead 
place  a tract  of  thirty  acres,  the  remainder  having  been 
platted  into  city  lots.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  of  Erench  and 
Delaware  Indian  blood  and  came  to  Indian  Territory  at 
the  time  when  the  Government  sent  the  Delawares  tO' 
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the  reservation.  His  is  a strong  mind  and  he  has  lived 
a godly,  righteous  and  Christian  life,  has  been  the  fore- 
runner of  progress  in  educational  and  religious  affairs  in 
what  is  now  Washington  County;  he  served  as  a soldier 
of  the  Union  in  the  Civil  war;  and  his  life  has  been  one 
of  kindliness,  of  helpfulness  and  of  impregnable  integ- 
rity, so  that  he  may  well  be  accorded  consideration  in 
this  history  of  a great  state,  the  development  of  which 
he  has  witnessed  and  assisted  in. 

Arthur  Armstrong,  whose  Indian  name  is  Sikalace, 
and  who  retained  his  constant  use  of  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage until  he  married  a white  woman,  was  born  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  rivers,  Kansas,  on 
the  site  of  the  former  City  of  Wyandotte,  now  known  as 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the  date  of  his  nativity  was 
July  16,  1848.  He  is  a son  of  James  Armstrong,  who 
was  one-half  Delaware  Indian  and  one-half  French 
blood,  and  whose  Indian  name  was  Nespanaqua,  though 
he  used  also  the  English  name  of  Armstrong.  His  wife 
also  was  of  Delaware  Indian  and  French  blood,  and  both 
were  born  in  the  South,  whence  they  accompanied  other 
members  of  the  Delaware  tribe  when  they  were  removed 
by  the  Government  to  Kansas.  Both  died  when  their 
son  Arthur  of  this  review  was  about  six  years  old,  and 
they  are  survived  also  by  an  older  son,  Henry,  who 
resides  at  Coody’s  Bluff,  Nowata  County,  Oklahoma. 

Arthur  Armstrong  was  a youth  when  he  came  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Delaware  tribe  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, about  fifty  years  ago,  in  consonance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Government.  During  the  long  inter- 
vening years  he  has  maintained  his  home  in  what  is  now 
Washington  County,  and,  like  other  members  of  the 
Delaware  tribe,  he  has  been  a successful  exponent  of 
agricultural  industry,  these  sterling  Indians  having  been 
content  to  follow  peaceful  vocations  and  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  turbulence  of  other  tribes,  as  history  fully 
records  to  their  credit.  The  allotment  of  which  the 
present  attractive  little  homestead  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is 
a part  originally  comprised  160  acres,  and  his  modern 
residence  is  at  the  east  end  of  First  Street,  Bartlesville. 
The  remaining  130  acres  are  now  included  in  the  City 
of  Bartlesville  and  this  property  has  been  sold  by  him 
for  platting  purposes.  His  original  domicile  was  within 
a stone ’s  throw  of  the  present  courthouse  of  Washington 
County.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  the  owner  of  a large  and  well 
improved  landed  estate,  one  farm,  of  500  acres,  being 
situated  on  Curl  Creek,  at  a point  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  his  place  of  residence.  On  his  land  was  put  down 
the  first  oil  well  in  the  vicinity  of  Bartlesville,  and  three 
producing  wells  are  now  in  operation  on  his  property. 
From  nine  wells  he  formerly  received  $403  a month  on 
lease  and  still  more  remuneration  when  the  production 
of  oil  ensued. 

Mr.  Armstrong  takes  an  intelligent  and  lively  interest 
in  public  affairs,  especially  those  pertaining  to  his  home 
county  and  state,  and  his  political  support  is  given  to 
the  republican  party.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he 
served  one  year  and  three  months  as  a soldier  of  the 
Union.  He  was  a member  of  Company  M,  Sixth  Kansas 
Cavalry,  within  the  ranks  of  which  were  a total  of  eight 
Delaware  Indians,  including  his  brother,  Henry.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  for  a time  confined  to  a military  hos- 
pital at  West  Point,  Missouri,  and  was  with  his  command 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
his  honorable  discharge  having  there  been  received.  It 
is  gratifying  to  record  that  he  is  an  appreciative  and 
honored  member  of  the  Bartlesville  Post  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Eepublic,  and  also  that  he  receives  from 
the  Government  a pension  of  $22  a month  in  recognition 
of  his  gallant  service  as  a soldier. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist 


Church  about  forty  years,  and  his  zeal  and  devotion  have 
been  in  harmony  with  his  characteristic  loyalty  and 
nobility  of  character.  In  the  early  days  he  used  to  go 
once  a month  to  Nowata,  a distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  preaching  of 
Chief  Johnny  cake,  and  these  journeys  were  made  on 
horseback,  along  the  old  trails.  Mr.  Armstrong  well 
remembers  Chief  Hardrope  and  his  tribe  of  Osages,  who 
frequently  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  City  of 
Bartlesville,  where  they  would  give  their  war  dances 
and  indulge  in  horse  races  during  the  summer  seasons, 
after  which  they  would  go  forth  to  hunt  buffalo,  to  pro- 
vide meat  for  the  winter. 

About  the  time  when  he  “ found- Christ,  ” as  he  him- 
self has  expiressed  it,  Mr.  Armstrong  built  a little  cabin 
on  the  banks  of  Caney  Creek  and  designated  the  same  as 
Union  Church,  this  having  been  the  first  church  building 
on  the  site  of  the  City  of  Bartlesville.  In  this  primitive 
edifice  a clergyman  of  any  denomination  was  given  wel- 
come and  the  privilege  of  conducting  services,  and  with 
the  passing  years  the  founder  has  not  abated  his  toler- 
ance of  spirit,  but  is  ready  to  aid  all  denominations  and 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Divine 
Master.  The  little  building  was  utilized  also  as  the 
first  schoolhouse  in  the  community,  and  later,  when  white 
settlers  arrived,  the  little  church  and  schoolhouse  was  not 
disturbed,  but  adjoining  it  the  white  pioneers  erected  a 
somewhat  more  pretentious  building  for  combined  church 
and  school  purposes,  the  new  structure  being  on  the  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  During  the  earlier  period  of 
his  farm  operations  in  Washington  County  Mr.  Arm- 
strong and  his  family  had  no  neighbors  nearer  than  a 
mile  or  more  distant,  and  when  he  needed  groceries  he 
was  compelled  to  go  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  about 
100  miles  distant,  the  while  he  went  to  Parker,  now 
known  as  Coffeyville,  that  state,  for  his  mail,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Star  route  from  that  place  into 
Indian  Territory.  In  those  days  Mr.  Armstrong  did 
much  hunting  and  fishing,  finding  an  abundance  of  deer 
and  turkeys,  buffaloflsh  and  catfish,  all  of  which  troj)hies 
of  his  skill  aided  in  replenishing  the  family  larder. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Armstrong  was  with  Nancy 
Jackson,  a full-blood  Delaware  Indian,  and  she  is  sur- 
vived by  one  son,  Henry,  who  is  a prosperous  farmer 
near  Bartlesville.  She  was  a consistent  member,  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  of  the  same  the  present  wife  of 
Mr.  Armstrong  likewise  is  a devoted  member.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  Mr.  Armstrong  wedded  Mrs. 
Maggie  Davis,  who  is  entirely  of  Caucasian  blood,  and 
who  was  at  the  time  a widow  with  one  daughter.  Myrtle, 
who  femains  with  her  mother  at  the  pleasant  family 
home.  Lucinda,  Mr.  Armstrong’s  only  daughter  by  the 
first  marriage,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Eeadily  may  it  be  understood  that  this  sterling  pioneer, 
a credit  to  his  race  and  to  the  state  in  which  he  resides, 
has  a rare  fund  of  information  concerning  the  conditions 
and  incidents  relative  to  the  early  days  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  he  has  so  ordered  his  life  as  to  merit  and 
receive  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  all  who  know 
him. 

Dr.  P.  M.  Adams.  In  this  era  of  almost  marvelous 
achievements  in  surgery,  medicine  and  all  branches  of 
therapic  restoration  and  conservation,  the  profession  of 
a physician  seems  perhaps  most  enviable  in  its  oppor- 
tunities for  human  service  and  most  serious  in  its  respon- 
sibilities. No  work  is  more  delicate,  more  intricate, 
more  severe  in  its  demands  than  is  that  of  the  alienist. 
The  chief  and  leading  exponent  of  that  branch  of  medical 
science  in  this  part  of  Oklahoma  is  Dr.  P.  M.  Adams,  a 
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man  who  may  be  said  to  be  exceptionally  young  to  have 
reached  so  high  a rank  as  a physician. 

Doctor  Adams  is  a descendant  of  one  branch  of  the 
old  Virginia  Adams  family.  His  father  was  Edmund  F. 
Adams,  born  in  1853  iii  the  Old  Dominion  State,  but 
reared  and  educated  in  Kentucky;  he  married  Louella 
M.  Tatum,  a native  of  Arkansas,  in  the  year  1861. 
Edmund  Adams  and  his  wife  established  their  home  in 
Texas,  settling  at  Celester,  in  Hunt  County  of  that  state. 
Locating  in  that  comijaratively  new  country  in  1880,  he 
made  a noteworthy  success  as  a dealer  in  lumber  and 
cotton.  He  is  .a  ijrominent  Mason  and  a staunch  demo- 
crat. Nine  children  came  to  the  Texas  home  of  Edmund 
F.  Adams  and  his  wife.  The  first-born  of  these  was  P. 
M.  Adams,  whose  birth  occurred  at  Celester  on  January 
31,  1884. 

The  college  education  of  P.  M.  Adams  was  obtained 
at  Baylor  University  in  Waco,  Texas.  When  he  had 
completed  his  course  in  that  institution,  he  entered  Barnes 
Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1905.  For  his 
initial  jiractice.  Doctor  Adams  located  at  Big  Cabin, 
Oklahoma,  where  he  became  well  known  as  a physician 
of  keen  scientific  insight  and  of  reliable  judgment. 
His  prestige  soon  outgrew  the  horizon  of  his  actual  prac- 
tice and  the  time  came  when  he  was  called  to  more  con- 
spicuous honors  and  heavier  responsibilities. 

In  1913  Governor  Lee  Cruce  appointed  Doctor  Adams 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  East  Oklahoma 
Hosi^ital  for  the  Insane,  which  institution  is  located  at 
Vinita.  Doctor  Adams  accepted  the  appointment  and 
became  a resident  of  Vinita  and  of  the  hospital  plant. 
On  his  staff  are  Drs.  E.  L.  Bagby  and  P.  L.  Hayes, 
both  of  whom  are  physicians  of  high  personal  and  pro- 
fessional status.  The  hospital  force  includes  eighty-one 
assistants  and  nurses  and  its  patients  at  present  num- 
ber 701. 

Doctor  Adams  is  not  only  distinguished  as  a physician, 
but  is  also  very  popular  personally.  Many  fraternal 
societies  number  him  among  their  members.  In  addition 
to  membership  in  his  college  fraternity,  he  belongs  to 
Adona  Lodge  No.  99,  of  Ancient,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  to  Indian  Consistory  No.  1 at  McAlester ; is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason;  and  a member  of  Vinita 
Lodge  No.  1162,  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  The  doctor’s  political  alignment  is  with  the 
democratic  party. 

The  family  of  Doctor  Adams  consists  of  Mrs.  Adams 
and  one  son.  Indian  Territory  was  the  birthidace  of 
Mrs.  Adams,  who  before  her  marriage  was  Miss  .Marne 
Buttler.  The  son  bears  his  father’s  full  name  and  is 
known  as  P.  M.  Adams,  Jr. 

J.  Emmet  Harris.  The  year  following  the  close 
of  the  Civil  war,  when  the  Choctaw  Indians  for  the 
first  time  received  the  real  inspiration  for  agricultural 
progress — the  inspiration  that  raw  necessity  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  white  men  just  back  from  the  battle- 
fields— Betsy  Harris,  a Choctaw  woman  known  far  and 
wide  over  the  Indian  Nation,  foresaw  the  possibilities 
of  a peaceful  life  and  established  near  Bed  Eiver,  in 
the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  MeCurtain  County, 
what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Betsy  Harris  place. 
She  and  the  negroes  who  had  been  her  slaves  cleared 
trees  and  underbrush  from  the  wilderness  and  built  a 
log  cabin  overlooking  the  fertile  and  picturesque  land  of 
Texas. 

An  interstate  road  had  been  established  about  that 
time  and  the  Indian  Territory  landing  of  the  ferry  over 
Bed  Biver  was  directly  in  front  of  her  cabins.  She 


called  the  place  Biver  View,  and  her  grandson,  J.  Emmet 
Harris,  of  Haworth,  who  selected  the  place  as  his  allot- 
ment when  Congress  passed  the  Severalty  Act,  has  pre- 
served the  name  and  some  of  the  buildings.  The  Betsy 
Harris  place  is  known  to  numerous  of  the  old-timers 
of  North  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  for  a half 
a century  it  has  been  a convenient  stopping  place  for 
thousands  of  sportsmen  coming  from  four  or  five  states 
to  Clear  Lake,  a mile  distant  from  the  place,  which 
has  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  popular  fishing 
resorts  of  the  Southwest. 

So  slowly  was  white  settlement  made  in  that  region 
that  up  to  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a residence 
within  four  miles  of  the  Betsy  Harris  place.  After  the 
allotment  of  lands  a transformation  began  and  the 
bottom  lands  of  Bed  Biver  became  fertile  fields  of 
cotton  and  corn.  J.  Emmet  Harris  and  his  family 
have  650  acres  of  this  land,  most  of  it  surrounding  the 
Betsy  Harris  place,  and,  with  45  acres  of  this  in  alfalfa, 
Mr.  Harris  is  demonstrating  that  something  else  be- 
side cotton  and  corn  will  contribute  to  the  income  of 
the  agriculturists. 

J.  Emmet  Harris  was  born  in  1877,  in  one  of  the  lit- 
tle cabins  of  hewed  logs.  His  father,  John  G.  Harris,  a 
one-eighth  Choctaw  and  a cousin  of  Judge  Henry  Har- 
ris, was  reared  in  Eagle  County,  Choctaw  Nation.  He 
was  a farmer  and  local  leader  in  politics  and  served  one 
term  as  sheriff  of  Bed  Biver  County,  the  county  seat  of 
which  was  Kullituklo.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  three  children:  J.  Emmet;  Mrs.  Neely  Young,  the 
wife  of  a farmer  at  Foreman,  Arkansas;  and  Ernest, 
who  is  engaged  in  farming  at  Bokhoma,  MeCurtain 
County.  John  Ward,  the  father  of  J.  Emmet  Harris’ 
mother,  was  for  a number  of  years  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  plow-makers  of  the  Southwest,  and  lived 
in  Bowie  County,  Texas,  on  Bed  Biver,  at  the  month 
of  Mik-creek  Farm  where  in  his  little  pioneer  black- 
smith shop  was  made  the  old-time  wooden  mold-board 
plow.  His  product  was  marketed  in  four  states  and 
many  pioneer  farmers  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  never 
had  any  other  make  of  plow. 

One  of  the  first  tribal  schools  founded  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  was  established  on  the 
farm  of  Betsy  Harris,  this  being  built  of  logs  and 
seated  with  split  logs.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
markets  for  farm  products  in  that  part  of  the  Choctaw 
country,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ferry  cotton,  etc.,  over 
Bed  Biver  to  De  Kalb,  Texas,  or  to  Bocky-Comfort, 
Little  Biver  County,  Arkansas.  In  1903  the  first  im- 
portant public  improvement  in  that  section  was  con- 
summated. It  was  the  building  of  what  was  known 
as  the  Arkansas  and  Choctaw  Boad  now  known  as  the 
Frisco  Bailroad. 

After  attending  tribal  schools  for  a few  years,  J. 
Emmet  Harris  entered  the  Polytechnic  College,  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  his  farm  on  Bed  Biver,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  that  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at  Haworth.  After 
statehood  he  was  for  two  years  trustee  of  Frisco  Town- 
ship, and  during  his  administration  the  township  was 
cleared  of  debt  of  $1,200,  and  was  on  a sound  financial 
basis  when  he  retired.  During  those  two  years,  also, 
he  assisted  in  the  building  and  establishment  of  an 
important  highway,  running  from  Bokhoma  to  Bed 
Biver,  and  the  entire  period  of  his  incumbency  was 
characterized  by  faithful  and  public-spirited  service. 
Mr.  Harris  is  well  known  in  fraternal  circles,  being  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Idabel,  the  county 
seat,  the  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, at  Bokhoma,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
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Lotlge  at  Idabel.  His  home  is  at  Haworth,  where  he 
is  well  established  in  public  esteem  and  confidence. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  of  local  history  that  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  Judge  Henry  Harris,  the  well-known 
Choctaw  jurist,  was  in  performing  the  ceremony  that 
made  Miss  Maggie  Manning  the  wife  of  J.  Emmet 
Harris.  The  ceremony  was  performed  March  5,  1899, 
under  the  tribal  customs,  and  so  recorded.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris  have  one  child:  Emma  M.,  who  is  seven 
years  of  age. 
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Patrick  J.  White.  Some  of  the  keenest,  most  re- 
sourceful, and  vigorous  types  of  business  men  in  the 
Southwest  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  determined 
and  forceful  men  connected  with  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
This  is  a business,  which,  like  lumbering,  mining,  rail- 
road building,  brings  out  the  elemental  strength  and 
virtues  of  hardy  manhood.  As  the  greatest  figures  in 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  past  generation  came  from 
the  rugged  slopes  and  forests  of  Maine,  so  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  was  the  training  ground  for  a large  num- 
ber of  the  most  successful  captains  of  the  oil  industry. 
Oklahoma  has  not  a few  operators  and  producers  in  the 
oil  and  gas  field  who  claim  Pennsylvania  as  their  native 
state,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  of  these  is 
Patrick  J.  White  of  Tulsa. 

It  is  a distinction  of  which  any  business  man  might 
well  be  proud  that  the  firm  of  White  & Sinclair  at  Tulsa 
is  considered  among  the  largest  producers  of  crude  oil 
in  the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  is  the  chief  produc- 
ing firm  in  Oklahoma.  The  interests  of  Mr.  White  not 
only  in  the  oil  fields  but  in  other  lines  of  business  are 
extensive,  and  for  a number  of  years  he  has  associated 
intimately  and  influentially  with  prominent  business  men 
all  over  the  country.  Mr.  White  is  also  president  of 
The  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  took  the  leading 
part  in  organizing  this  large  and  substantial  institution, 
and  has  been  its  executive  head  since  February  9,  1909. 

Patrick  Justin  White  was  born  at  Warren,  Warren 
County,  Pennsylvania,  January  16,  1874,  being  the  third 
in  a family  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  still 
living.  His  parents  were  Patrick  and  Sarah  (Brennan) 
White,  both  natives  of  Ireland.  The  mother  died  when 
Patrick  White  was  two  and  a half  years  of  age,  and 
the  father  is  now  living  venerable  in  years  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  locality  in  which  Mr.  White  was  born  and  reared 
is  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  close  to  the  heart  of  the  oil 
industry  which  had  its  pioneer  development  in  that  state. 
Boys  living  along  the  sea  coast  almost  inevitably  find  an 
outlet  for  their  spirit  of  adventure  in  some  experience 
as  sailors  on  the  deep.  So  also  it  was  quite  natural  for 
young  men  of  enterprise  living  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
to  form  at  some  time  in  their  lives  an  association  with 
the  oil  business.  After  attending  the  schools  of  his 
home  town  and  Warren  Academy,  Patrick  J.  White 
found  his  first  important  employment  as  a clerk  in  the 
Oil  Well  Supply  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
He  soon  showed  himself  not  only  diligent  but  trust- 
worthy and  competent,  and  the  company  sent  him  as  its 
western  manager  to  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  fields, 
and  for  some  time  he  had  his  headquarters  at  Chanute, 
Kansas.  Leaving  Chanute  in  1903,  Mr.  White  moved  to 
Tulsa,  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  oil  dis- 
trict around  that  city,  which  at  that  time  was  little 
more  than  a village.  A detailed  account  of  his  varied 
interests  and  activities  would  furnish  almost  a resume 
of  all  the  important  industrial  history  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  While  perhaps  best  known  as  head  of  the  firm 
of  White  & Sinclair,  oil  operators  and  producers,  and 
as  president  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  he  has  in- 
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terests  as  a capitalist  and  business  man  in  many  differ- 
ent enterprises  at  Tulsa  and  elsewhere.  As  a business 
man  Mr.  White  is  broad-gauged,  energetic  and  self- 
reliant,  combines  a high  degree  of  initiative  and  ad- 
ministrative ability,  and  as  a citizen  has  always  shown 
himself  liberal  and  progressive  in  his  attitude  toward 
local  improvements  and  the  public  welfare.  Politically 
he  is  independent  of  strict  party  lines.  February  1, 
1904,  Mr.  White  married  Miss  Frances  Laing  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  They  have  one  child,  Patrick 
Justin,  Jr. 

Charles  Duane  Snider,  who  is  favorably  known  in 
business  circles  of  Waurika,  where  he  was  until  recently 
identified  with  the  lumber  interests  of  this  thriving  com- 
munity, has  since  March,  1915,  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  postmaster  in  a manner  that  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  his  entire  fitness  for  the  qiosition.  Mr.  Snider 
was  born  at  Bowling  Green,  Warren  County,  Kentucky, 
December  21,  1885,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  P.  and  Allie 
(Jenkins)  Snider. 

Charles  P.  Snider  was  born  in  Simpson  County,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1862,  his  father  having  moved  there  as  a 
pioneer  from  Virginia.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Warren  County,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
carrying  on  diversified  farming  and  stockraising,  and 
the  present  homestead  there  consists  of  200  acres,  all 
under  a high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has  led  an 
industrious  active  life  and  has  won  success  and  position 
in  his  community.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics  and  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  to  which  Mrs.  Snider  also 
belongs.  She  was  born  in  Simpson  County,  Kentucky, 
and  they  have  two  sous:  William  G.,  who  is  engaged 

in  the  tobacco  business  at  Adairville,  Kentucky,  and 
Charles  Duane. 

Charles  D.  Snider  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Warren  County,  Kentucky,  and  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Bowling  Green  High  School,  in 
1903,  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  1904,  when  he 
began  work  on  his  own  account,  as  a clerk  in  the 
American  National  Bank,  at  Bowling  Green.  In  1908  he 
went  to  Dalhart,  Texas,  as  bookkeeper  for  the  South 
Texas  Lumber  Company,  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
from  May  until  August,  when  he  was  sent  to  Houston, 
Texas,  for  the  same  company,  and  in  the  same  position. 
In  November,  1909,  he  came  to  Waurika,  Oklahoma,  as 
manager  for  that  company’s  interests  here,  and  developed 
a large  business,  in  the  direction  of  which  he  remained 
until  March,  1915.  At  that  time  he  was  appointed  post- 
master at  Waurika  for  a term  of  four  years,  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  in'  the  comparatively  short  time  that 
he  has  held  this  office  has  instituted  a number  of  innova- 
tions that  have  greatly  improved  the  service.  A democrat 
in  politics  since  attaining  his  majority,  he  has  been  an 
active  party  worker,  and  while  residing  here  has  been 
secretary  of  the  election  board  of  .Jefferson  County  for 
two  years.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  community  in  boosting  Waurika ’s 
interests,  and  has  for  several  years  been  president  of  the 
Waurika  Commercial  Club.  He  belongs  to  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  his  fraternal  connections  are  with  Waurika 
Lodge  No.  315,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and 
Bowling  Green  (Kentucky)  Lodge  No.  320,  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Snider  was  married  in  October,  1912,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  Miss  Cora  L.  Perry,  daughter  of  Prof.  G- 
B.  Perry,  a professor  of  Lynman  College,  at  Glendale, 
Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snider  are  the  parents  of  one 
child:  Eee  Perry,  liorn  Sejitember  8,  1914.  Both  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Snider  iiave  many  friends  at  Waurika,  and  are 
generally  popular  in  social  circles. 
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Dr.  Emmet  Starr.  Of  Ids  eminent  services  as  Chero- 
kee genealogist  and  historian  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
in  this  connection,  since  reiieated  references  will  be 
found  on  other  pages  of  this  history  of  Oklahoma  to 
Doctor  Starr  as  the  authority  on  all  subjects  within 
his  special  province.  He  is  also  vice  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Historical  Society.  Of  his  personal  career 
and  his  individual  family  history,  the  following  is  a 
brief  relation. 

He  was  born  December  12,  1870,  in  Going  Snake 
District,  Cherokee  Nation,  or  in  what  is  now  Adair 
County,  Oklahoma.  His  parents  were  Walter  Adair 
and  lluth  A.  (Thornton)  Starr,  the  former  born  at 
Cane  Hill,  Arkansas,  and  the  latter  near  Webbers  Falls, 
Oklahoma.  They  were  both  members  by  birthright  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  name  Starr  is  of  Irish  origin, 
and  Doctor  Starr ’s  great-grandfather,  Caleb  Starr,  was 
a native  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  a Penn- 
sylvania Quaker,  and  early  in  life  went  south  and  mar- 
ried into  the  Cherokee  Indian  Tribe.  Doctor  Starr ’s 
mother  was  a descendant  through  her  father  from  the 
Virginia  Thorntons  of  English  lineage,  and  on  her 
mother’s  side  was  also  of  Cherokee  stock.  The  fore- 
bears of  Doctor  Starr  came  to  what  is  now  Eastern 
Oklahoma  prior  to  the  year  1831.  He  is  the  oldest  in  a 
family  of  five  children,  and  the  other  four  were : George 
Colbert  Starr,  who  while  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
deputy  sheriff  was  killed  by  a bootlegger  or  whiskey 
peddler  on  >September  20,  1912;  Mary  B.  Starr,  wife  of 
Dr.  Wade  H.  Vann,  formerly  of  Poruni  but  now  of 
Cement,  Oklahoma;  Miss  Lettie  B.,  who  lives  with  her 
brother  Doctor  Starr;  and  Joseph  M.  The  mother  of 
these  children  died  when  the  youngest  of  them  was  about 
six  years  of  age.  The  father  married  for  his  second 
wife  Ella  Christie  of  Christie,  Adair  County,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  two  children  named  Jennie  and 
Caleb  L.  Starr. 

In  1871  Doctor  Starr’s  parents  removed  to  what  is 
now  Eogers  County,  Oklahoma,  and  he  grew  up  in  that 
locality  on  a farm.  His  father  was  a very  pirominent 
man  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  for  fourteen  years 
held  the  position  of  district  judge,  and  was  still  on 
that  bench  when  the  national  government  of  the  Chero- 
kees  was  dissolved.  Doctor  Starr  was  graduated  June 
28,  1888,  from  the  Cherokee  Male  Seminary  at  Tah- 
lequah,  and  in  1891  took  his  degree  in  medicine  from 
the  Barnes  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis. 

He  practiced  medicine  first  at  Chelsea  and  then  at 
Skiatook,  but  after  five  years  of  successful  work  in 
his  profession  abandoned  it  in  order  to  devote  his 
time  to  his  great  work  as  a Cherokee  genealogist  and 
historian.  On  August  5,  1901,  Doctor  Starr  vras  elected 
from  the  Cooweescoowee  District  to  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Council,  and  he  served  in  that  body  with  credit 
for  two  years,  one  term.  That  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  councils  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  politics  Doctor 
Starr  is  a democrat,  and  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  is  a Master  Mason. 
Doctor  Starr  is  unmarried  and  his  home  is  a farm  at 
Claremore. 

Charles  S.  Storms.  The  superintendent  of  city 
schools  of  Waurika,  Oklahoma,  Charles  S.  Storms,  has 
devoted  his  labors  for  fifteen  years  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, a field  in  which  he  has  won  well-merited  prominence. 
He  was  born  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  May  9,  1880,  and 
is  a son  of  E.  H.  and  Mary  Ellen  (Malott)  Storms,  and 
a member  of  a family  which,  originating  in  Germany, 
was  founded  in  America  by  his  great-great-grandfather, 
who  was  a pioneer  settler  of  Kentucky  about  the  time  of 
the  War  of  the  Eevolution. 


James  E.  Storms,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  S.  Storms,  j 
was  born  in  1832,  in  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  and 
about  the  year  1857  moved  to  Eay  County,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  war.  During  that  conflict,  he  enlisted  in  a Missouri 
regiment  in  the  Union  army  with  which  he  served  two 
years,  then  returning  to  his  farm  where  he  continued 
to  carry  on  oj)erations  until  his  retirement.  He  now 
resides  at  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  E.  H.  Storms.  The  latter  was  born  in  1857, 
in  Kentucky,  and  was  an  infant  when  taken  by  his 
parents  to  Eay  County,  Missouri.  He  grew  up  amid 
agricultural  surroundings  and  adopted  farming  and 
stockraising  as  his  field  of  effort  when  starting  upon 
his  career,  and  shortly  after  his  marriage  removed  to 
Clay  County,  Missouri,  where  his  children  were  born. 
He  developed  a good  and  valuable  farm,  and  through  a 
life  of  industry  accumulated  a competence,  so  that  he  is 
now  living  in  comfortable  retirement.  In  politics  Mr. 
Storms  is  a democrat,  and  his  fraternal  aflEiliations  are 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Masons.  He  has  been  a lifelong  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  which  he  is  a deacon.  Mr.  Storms  married 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Malott,  a native  of  Missouri,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  three  children:  Charles  S.,  of  this 

notice;  Mabel,  who  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Dudgeon, 
a physician  of  Platte  City,  Missouri;  and  Pearl,  the  wife 
of  Paul  Q.  Eogers,  a farmer  of  the  vicinity  of  Amster- 
dam, Missouri. 

Charles  S.  Storms  attended  the  public  schools  of  Clay 
County,  and  was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Liberty,  Missouri,  with  the  class  of  1897.  Following 
this,  he  furthered  his  education  by  three  years  of  attend- 
ance at  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty,  and  in  1900 
entered  upon  his  career  in  the  field  of  education  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Clay  County.  His 
abilities  at  that  time  were  recognized  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  principalship  of  the  Ward  School,  at  Liberty, 
where  he  spent  two  years,  being  then  made  principal  of 
the  city  schools  of  Smithville,  Missouri,  a position  which 
he  retained  from  1904  until  1908,  and  during  this  time 
also  served  in  the  capacity  of  county  commissioner  of 
schools  of  Clay  County.  Mr.  Storms  came  to  Waurika 
in  the  fall  of  1908  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
city  schools  here,  and  has  since  become  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  and  most  popular  educators  of  Jefferson 
County.  At  this  time  Mr.  Storms  has  two  fine  schools, 
with  fifteen  teachers  and  650  scholars  under  his  super- 
vision, a fine  new  grammar  school  having  been  built  in 
1908  and  a handsome  and  well-equipped  high  school  in 
the  following  year.  In  addition  to  being  a thoroughly 
learned  and  broadly-experienced  teacher,  Mr.  Storms  is 
an  able  executive,  and  has  done  much  to  elevate  educa- 
tional standards  and  improve  the  school  system.  While 
he  is  known  as  a strict  disciplinarian,  he  has  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  his  co-workers  and  is  popular  alike 
with  teachers  and  pupils. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  line  of  education, 
Mr.  Storms  is  well  known  in  the  journalistic  field,  being 
joint  editor  of  the  Waurika  News-Democrat  and 
secretary  and  a director  of  the  News-Democrat  Company. 
Politically  he  has  always  been  a democrat.  He  was 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  ’Church,  of  which  he 
is  a member,  and  at  present  is  a deacon  of  the  church 
at  Waurika.  His  fraternal  connections  include  member- 
ship in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which 
he  is  past  cliief  patriarch  of  the  encampment;  and  in 
Waurika  Lodge  No.  315,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

At  Liberty,  Missouri,  in  1903,  Mr.  Storms  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Arabella  Warren,  daughter  of 
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T.  G.  Warren,  a farmer  of  the  vicinity  of  Liberty. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storms  liave  no  children. 

William  W.  Morrison,  -joint  editor  -with  Charles  S. 
Storms  of  the  Waurika  Ne-^vs-Democrat,  is  one  of  the 
progressive  and  energetic  young  men  -whose  labors  are 
contributing  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  this 
thriving  little  city.  He  was  born  in  Bates  County, 
Missouri;  January  31,  1887,  and  is  a son  of  C.  H.  and 
Mary  (McElroy)  Morrison,  natives  of  Illinois.  The 
Morrison  family  is  of  Scoteh-Irish  origin  and  was 
founded  before  the  Eevolution  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence  its  members  moved  to  Illinois  and  later  to 
Missouri.  C.  H.  Morrison  was  born  in  1850,  from  whence 
he  removed  after  his  marriage  to  Bates  County,  Missouri, 
and  in  1901  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  Here  he  followed 
farming  and  engaged  in  the  feed  business  until  his 
removal  to  his  present  home  in  New  Mexico. 

William  W.  Morrison  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bates  County,  Missouri,  and  at  Lawton  High 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1905.  In  1901  when  he  first  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Oklahoma,  he  evidenced  the  bent  of  his  inclinations 
when  he  found  employment  on  the  Kingfisher  Free-Press, 
but  in  the  same  year  came  on  to  Lawton,  and  while 
attending  high  school  worked  on  the  Lawton  Eepublican. 
Mr.  Morrison  remained  on  the  home  farm  until  1905, 
when  he  went  to  Butler,  Missouri,  and  became  connected 
with  the  Butler  Times,  but  soon  returned  to  Oklahoma, 
and  at  Walter,  with  Charles  Shane  and  C.  E.  Davis, 
started  the  Walter  World.  When  he  came  to  Waurika, 
in  1911,  he  became  joint-editor,  with  Charles  S.  Storms, 
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of  the  Waurika  News-Democrat. 

This  newspaper  was  established  in  September,  1901,  as 
the  Waurika  News,  by  Thomas  B.  Fry,  who  disposed  of 
his  interests  in  1903  to  J.  L.  Morgan  and  D.  E.  Acker- 
man, who  sold  it  to  F.  W.  Anderson,  the  latter,  in  turn, 
selling  to  C.  S.  Gilkerson,  who  consolidated  it  with  the 
Democrat  in  1911,  the  paper  at  that  time  taking  its 
present  style.  It  is  a democratic  organ,  and  is  now 
owned  by  a stock  company,  the  officers  of  which  are  as 
follows:  D.  M.  Bridges,  president;  A.  L.  Walker,  vice 

president;  H.  W.  Lemons,  treasurer;  C.  S.  Storms, 
secretary,  and  W.  W.  Morrison,  manager.  The  plant 
and  offices  are  on  South  Main  Street,  and  are  modern  in 
every  respect,  being  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
type  and  appurtenances,  with  facilities  for  doing  the 
highest  class  of  job  work.  The  News-Democrat  enjoys  a 
large  circulation  among  the  best  people  of  Jefferson  and 
the  surrounding  counties,  is  a clean,  reliable,  well-printed 
and  well-edited  sheet,  and  gives  its  subscribers  complete 
and  interesting  reports  of  the  latest  news,  and  its 
advertisers  an  excellent  medium  for  the  presentation  of 
the  value  of  their  wares.  Mr.  Morrison  is  directing  the 
policy  of  the  paper  along  lines  which  have  materially 
added  to  its  subscrijition  list,  and  has  always  kept  its 
columns  open  in  the  support  of  movements  benefiting 
the  community.  He  is  a democrat  and  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

On  May  4,  1910,  at  Waurika,  Mr.  Morrison  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Margaret  Woolridge,  daughter  of  J.  L. 
Woolridge,  the  proprietor  of  a restaurant  at  Waurika. 
They  have  one  child : Donald  J.,  born  May  14,  1913. 


ck  Charles  Blackaed.  A truly  representative  Oklaho- 
man  who  has  passed  his  entire  life  within  the  borders  of 
ok  his  native  state,  and  has  here  achieved  success  and 
is  position  in  financial  circles,  Charles  Blackard,  cashier  of 
el  the  First  National  Bank  of  Muldrow,  typifies  the  young 
and  energetic  element  that  has  brought  the  new  state  so 
;d  rapidly  to  the  forefront.  He  is  a product  of  the  farm, 
of  but  since  entering  financial  life  his  advancement  has 


been  steady  and  consistent,  and  to  this  branch  of  business 
activity  his  attention  is  now  given  unreservedly. 

Mr.  Blackard  was  born  December  26,  1882,  bn  a farm 
one  mile  east  of  Muldrow,  in  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma, 
and  is  a son  of  Thomas  H.  and  Tennessee  (Watts)  Black- 
ard.  The  family  is  of  Scotch  origin  and  was  early 
founded  in  Nortli  Carolina,  in  which  state,  near  tlie  City 
of  Ealeigh,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Blackard,  William 
M.  Blackard,  was  born.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  to 
Arkansas,  going  to  that  state  as  early  as  1835  and  set- 
tling near  Clarksville,  which  later  became  the  county 
sea-t  of  Johnson  County.  There  he  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  the  outljreak  of  the  war  between  the  states,  at 
which  time  he  enlisted  in  an  Arkansas  regiment  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  was  subsequently  captured  during 
General  Price’s  raid  through  Missouri,  and  died  at  the 
federal  prison  at  Eock  Island,  Illinois.  He  had  three 
sons:  Thomas  H.;  and  William  D.  and  John  V.,  who 

are  successful  merchants  of  Muldrow. 

Thomas  H.  Blackard  was  born  in  Johnson  County, 
Arkansas,  ,lune  5,  1851,  and  was  still  a lad  when  his 
father  died.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  habits  of  indus- 
try and  perseverance  and  had  been  given  a good  public 
school  education,  so  that  he  was  early  able  -to  take  his 
place  among  the  agriculturists  of  his  community  and  to 
make  a success  of  his  operations.  For  some  years  he 
continued  to  reside  in  Johnson  County,  Arkansas,  but 
finally  came  to  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
still  carries  on  farming  and  stockraising  in  the  vicinity 
of  Muldrow,  being  one  of  his  community’s  substantial 
and  progressive  men.  Mrs.  Blackard  was  born  in  Obion 
County,  Tennessee.  Her  father  was  Solomon  Watts,  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  of  Scotch  and  French  lineage,  who 
came  to  Arkansas  about  the  year  1835  and  settled  in 
Johnson  County.  He  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  war  between  the  states,  through 
which  he  passed  safely,  and  then  returned  to  his  farming 
pursuits  in  Johnson  County.  Later  he  removed  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1883. 
Thomas  H.  and  Tennessee  Blackard  were  the  parents  of 
four  children:  William  M.,  Nora  B.,  Charles  and  Vida. 

The  family  came  to  Indian  Territory  in  1872. 

Charles  Blackard  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  as  a youth  and  young 
man  his  attention  -was  given  entirely  to  farming.  In  1907, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  came  to  Muldrow  and 
entered  the  Citizens  Bank,  in  a minor  capacity,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  this  institution  was  merged  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Muldrow,  he  became  cashier  of  the 
new  house,  an  office  he  has  continued  to  hold.  He  has  at- 
tained widespread  recognition  of  his  abilities  as  a financier, 
and  in  the  circles  of  general  business  no  man  at  Muldrow 
possesses  higher  consideration.  Mr.  Blackard  is  a demo- 
crat in  politics,  and,  while  not  seeking  political  office, 
has  been  interested  in  civic  affairs,  co-operating  with  other 
public-spirited  citizens  in  an  effort  to  advance  the  com- 
munity welfare.  He  is  fraternally  affiliated  with  the 
Masons. 

Mr.  Blackard  was  married  in  1905,  in  Sequoyah  County, 
to  Miss  Ibbie  M.  Ehodes,  a native  of  Missouri.  They 
are  the  parents  of  three  children : Thomas  M.,  Charles, 

Jr.,  and  Mary  Catherine. 

William  C.  Liedtke.  The  vital  industrial  and  com- 
mercial City  of  McAlester,  Pittsburg  County,  claims 
as  one  of  the  able  and  representative  members  of  its 
bar  and  as  one  of  its  liberal  and  progressive  citizens 
William  C.  Liedtke,  who  came  to  Oklahoma  prior  to  the 
admission  of  the  state  to  the  LTnion  and  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mc- 
Alester since  May,  1909.  He  is  junior  member  of 
the  well  known  law  firm  of  Andrews  & Liedtke  and 
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has  gained  secure  vantage  ground  as  one  of  the  able 
and  popular  lawyers  of  the  younger  generation  in  the 
state  of  his  adoption. 

Mr.  Liedtke  was  horn  at  Coesfield,  Cooke  County, 
Te.xas,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1882,  and  is  a son  of 
Frank  and  Julia  A.  (Cadel)  Liedtke,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Germany  and  the  latter  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Tlie  father  devoted  the  major  part  of  his 
active  career  to  merchandising.  His  death  occurred  in 
January,  1904.  His  wife  still  maintains  her  home  in 
the  Lone  Star  State,  wliere  he  achieved  independence 
and  definite  prosperity  tlirough  his  well  directed 
endeavors. 

He  whose  name  initiates  this  article  acquired  his 
early  education  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Gaines- 
ville, the  judicial  center  of  his  native  county,  where 
he  was  reared  to  adult  age.  After  having  formulated 
his  plans  for  his  future  career  Mr.  Liedtke  entered 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in  which 
he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1902  and 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
with  concomitant  admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
state.  In  1904  he  came  to  Indian  Territory  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  at  Eufaula,  the  present  judi- 
cial center  of  McIntosh  County,  Oklahoma,  where  he 
continued  his  residence  until  May,  1909,  when  he  es- 
tablished his  home  in’  McAlester,  in  which  broader 
field  he  has  since  continued  his  professional  activities 
and  in  which  he  has  gained  prestige  as  one  of  the  able 
and  successful  members  of  the  bar  of  this  section  of 
the  state,  the  firm  of  Andrews  & Liedtke  controlling 
a specially  large  and  important  general  practice,  be- 
sides which  the  subject  of  this  review  has  been  granted 
high  judicial  honors. 

A stalwart  and  effective  advocate  of  the  principles 
and  policies  for  which  the  democratic  party  has  ever 
stood  sponsor  in  a basic  way.  Judge  Liedtke  has  been 
influential  in  its  councils  and  campaign  activities  in 
Oklahoma,  and  has  shown  himself  most  loyal  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  civic  attitude.  He  was  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  framed  the  organic  laws  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth, and  in  August,  1911,  Governor  Cruce  ap- 
pointed him  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 
Philip  D.  Brewer  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Pittsburg  County.  He  filled  this  judicial  office 
with  characteristic  fidelity  and  ability  for  three  years, 
and  then  resigned,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Judge  Liedtke  has  become 
affiliated  with  various  bodies  of  Scottish  Eites  as  well 
as  with  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  one  of  the  most  appreciative  and 
popular  members  of  McAlester  Lodge,  Benevolent  & 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  of  which  he  served  as  exalted 
ruler  for  1915,  and  as  one  of  the  eligible  young  bachelors 
of  the  community  he  has  a wide  circle  of  friends  in 
social  circles  as  well  as  in  those  of  professional  and 
business  order. 

Eobinson  McMillan.  A scion  of  patrician  old  South- 
ern stock  and  of  families  whose  names  have  been  prom- 
inently and  worthily  linked  with  American  history  from 
the  early  colonial  era.  Judge  McMillan,  who  is  now  serv- 
ing as  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma,  repre- 
sents in  his  character  and  bearing  the  best  traditions  of 
the  fine  Southern  regime  of  the  ante-bellum  period,  and 
was  born  in  Tennessee  only  a few  years  before  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  Civil  war,  his  father  having  been  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  serving  under  Gen.  Bedford 
Forrest,  even  as  ancestors  of  Judge  McMillan  were 


found  as  patriot  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Eevolutiou 
and  that  of  1812.  The  lineage  of  the  Judge  in  both  the 
agnatic  line  and  on  the  distaff  side  is  one  in  which  he 
may  well  take  pride,  and  those  who  know  the  man  him- 
self can  but  realize  that  he  has  added  honors  to  the 
name  which  he  bears.  As  a lawyer,  jurist,  legislator  and 
man  of  affairs  he  has  achieved  much  and  given  admirable 
account  of  himself  and  to  the  world.  In  his  profession 
he  has  been  a worker  and  in  public  office  he  has  never 
looked  upon  preferment  as  a sinecure  but  as  a trust  de- 
manding service  to  full  extent  of  his  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  Judge  has  been  a resident  of  Oklahoma 
since  1902  and  from  the  year  of  the  admission  of  Okla- 
homa to  statehood,  in  1907,  he  served  on  the  bench  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  Fourteenth  judicial  district 
of  the  state  until  January,  1915,  his  retirement  having 
come  only  when  he  declined  to  become  a candidate  for 
re-election  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  He  is  a Southron 
by  lineage,  birth  and  education,  knows  the  history  of 
his  family  thoroughly  in  its  records  of  the  various  gen- 
erations, is  a democrat  in  principle  and  politics,  is  of 
broad  mental  ken  but  has  naught  of  intellectual  bigotry, 
and  he  believes  no  man  can  ask  for  higher  commenda- 
tion than  that  implied  when  it  is  stated  that  he  has  been 
a w’orthy  and  productive  worker  in  the  field  of  life’s 
multijilex  activities.  The  Judge  maintains  his  home  at 
Norman,  the  county  seat  of  Cleveland  County,  and  as 
assistant  attorney  general  of  the  state  he  has  his  offi- 
cial headquarters  in  the  Lawrence  Building,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Judge  McMillan  was  bom  in  Giles  County,  Tennessee, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1857,  and  though  he  was  a child  at 
the  time  he  had  become  by  inheritance  a slave-holder 
prior  to  the  war  between  the  states  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  He  is  a son  of  Franklin  P.  and  Jane  (Eobinson) 
McMillan,  both  likewise  natives  of  Tennessee,  where 
they  continued  to  maintain  their  home  until  their  death. 
The  lineage  of  the  McMillan  family  is  traced  back  to 
sturdy  Scotch-Irish  origin  and  that  of  the  Eobinson  fam- 
ily is  of  English  derivation,  the  first  representatives  of 
both  families  in  America  having  settled  in  Virginia  in 
the  colonial  days.  The  paternal  great-grandfather  of 
Judge  McMillan  was  a soldier  of  the  Continental  Line  in 
the  War  of  the  Eevolution,  and  representatives  of  the 
family  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  having  been  with 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  Franklin  P. 
McMillan  was  a soldier  in  a Tennessee  regiment  in  the 
Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  war,  and  was  long  a 
man  of  prominence  and  influence  in  his  native  state. 

In  the  schools  of  Tennessee  Judge  McMillan  acquired 
his  early  education  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  higher 
academic  studies  and  those  fitting  him  for  the  profes- 
sion of  his  choice  he  attended  Cumberland  University,  at 
Lebanon,  that  state,  an  institution  in  which  he  was 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1885.  In  the 
same  year  he  there  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of 
Wilson  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  long  controlled  a 
substantial  and  important  law  business.  In  1891-2  the 
Judge  served  as  a member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
and  in  1896  he  was  a presidential  elector  on  the  ticket  of 
the  democratic  party  in  that  state — this  having  been  at 
the  time  when  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  made  his  first 
race  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  • 

Judge  McMillan  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  his  native  state  until  1902,  when  he  came  with 
his  family  to  Oklahoma  Territory,  this  change  having 
been  prompted  by  the  hope  that  it  would  prove  beneficial 
to  his  wife,  whose  health  had  become  much  impaired. 
He  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Norman,  and  in  1907,  upon  the  admission  of  Oklahoma 
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to  statehood,  he  was  chosen  judge  of  the  Fourteenth 
judicial  district  of  the  state,  of  which  position  he  con- 
tinued in  tenure  until  January,  1915,  as  previously  noted 
( in  this  context.  On  the  bench  he  gave  evidence  not  only 

I of  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  and  marked 
judicial  acumen,  but  he  also  made  an  exceptional  record 
for  his  untiring  zeal  as  a worker.  He  tried  and  dis- 
posed of  more  than  8,000  cases  and,  though  his  district 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  he  alone  kept  its 
dockets  clean,  as  he  permitted  nothing  to  interfere  with 
dispatching  properly  the  business  of  the  court,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  the  demands  placed  upon  his  mental  and 
physical  powers.  As  was  said  of  a distinguished  Eng- 
lish statesman,  he  can  ‘ ‘ toil  terribly.  ’ ’ He  worked  to 
provide  the  means  for  obtaining  his  higher  education, 
and  he  has  never  lost  his  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  honest  work.  He  does  not  look  upon  oflS.ce  as  a 
‘ ‘ soft  snap,  ’ ’ but  as  a place  where  all  duties  are  to  be 
conscientiously  and  carefully  discharged.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  bench  Judge  McMillan  was  asked  to 
take  a place  as  assistant  attorney  general  under  Hon. 
S.  P.  Preeling,  and  since  his  acceptance  of  this  position, 
in  January,  1915,  his  services  have  been  characteristically 
punctilious  and  eflScient. 

In  the  year  1883  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Judge  McMillan  to  Miss  Josie  Heugley,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  She  is  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Blount 
family  which  furnished  two  governors  to  Tennessee,  and 
which  had  in  previous  generations  been  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  an 
ancestor  of  Mrs.  McMillan  in  this  line  having  been  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Blount  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Norman  stock 
in  England,  brothers  of  the  name  having  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy  to  England  in 
1088.  Judge  and  Mrs.  McMillan  became  the  parents  of 
.two  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  the  two  sons,  Murray 
and  Charles,  each  died  shortly  after  graduation  in  Cum- 
berland University.  Of  the  daughters  the  eldest  is  Inez, 
who  is  the  wife  of  John  E.  Lambert,  of  Chelsea,  Okla- 
homa, and  the  younger  daughters,  Bess  and  Mary,  are 
students  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

William  J.  Wallace,  M.  D.  Among  the  medical  men  of 
Oklahoma,  by  reason  of  his  unusual  training  in  best 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  both  in  America  and 
abroad,  and  the  associations  of  his  practice  and  those 
of  medical  organizations.  Dr.  W.  J.  Wallace  has  a 
deservedly  high  rank.  He  located  in  Oklahoma  in  1902, 
first  at  Chandler,  and  since  1907  has  practiced  at  Okla- 
homa City. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  in 
1900,  Doctor  Wallace  has  been  a close  student  and  has 
interru2)ted  his  private  practice  a number  of  times  for 
continuation  work  in  various  medical  colleges.  He  took 
post-graduate  work  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  in  1905;  at  the  New  Orleans  Polyclinic 
in  1906-07;  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  in  1907;  at  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  again  in  1910; 
in  the  great  hospital  at  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1910;  and 
was  again  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  in  1912,  and  also  in  January  and  February,  1914, 
and  in  June,  1915. 

Doctor  Wallace  was  born  at  Kosciusko,  Mississijipi, 
February  24,  1873,  a son  of  Virgil  H.  and  Lucy  (Love) 
Wallace,  both  natives  of  Mississippi.  His  father  was  a 
planter  and  merchant,  and  during  the  war  between  the 
states  served  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Thirteenth  Mississippi  Infantry.  Doctor  Wallace,  after 
his  course  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  Kosciusko, 


took  his  medical  course  in  the  University  of  the  South 
in  Tennessee,  and  in  1900  received  degrees  both  in  phar- 
macy and  medicine  from  that  institution.  After  a short 
period  of  practice  in  Mississippi,  he  came  to  Chandler, 
Oklahoma,  in  1902,  and  then  in  1907  located  in  the  Okla- 
homa metropolis.  In  Oklahoma  City  Doctor  Wallace  has 
limited  his  practice  to  genito-urinary  diseases,  and  is 
assistant  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases  at  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Wesley  Hospital,  the  Wesley  Post- 
Graduate  Hospital  and  the  University  Hospital;  is  a 
director  of  the  Wesley  Post-Graduate  Hospital;  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society,  the 
Oklahoma  County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Central  State  Medical  Association,  and 
the  Southern  Medical  Association. 

Doctor  Wallace  has  taken  fourteen  degrees  in  Scottish 
Bite  Masonry  and  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  By  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Eloise  Braswell  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  he  has  two  sons: 
John  Carter  Wallace  and  William  J.  Wallace,  Jr.  Doctor 
Wa,llace  has  his  offices  in  the  American  National  Bank 
Building  and  his  home  at  1141  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Alexander  S.  Foreman.  Of  the  men  who  carry  more 
than  the  average  share  of  responsibilities  in  the  City  of 
Sallisaw  and  whose  names  have  come  to  possess  a familiar 
significance  in  that  part  of  the  state,  one  is  Alexander 
S.  Foreman,  now  postmaster  and  for  some  years  actively 
identified  with  the  civic  and  business  affairs  of  Sequoyah 
County. 

Born  on  a farm  in  what  is  now  Sequoyah  County 
September  18,  1879,  he  is  a Cherokee  Indian  in  the 
sixteenth  degree,  and  a son  of  George  Bullitt  and  Nannie 
E.  (Garrison)  Foreman.  His  father,  though  always  liv- 
ing on  a farm,  took  a quite  prominent  part  in  political 
affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  serving  in  the  national 
council  and  also  as  jiyige  of  the  Illinois  District.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  1892.  His  widow  is 
now  living  at  Vian,  Oklahoma.  There  were  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  in  the  family. 

Until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  Alexander  S.  Fore- 
man had  the  environment  and  experiences  of  a farm  and 
rural  life,  and  he  became  familiar  with  the  stockraising 
feature  rather  than  the  agricultural  side.  In  the  mean- 
time he  attended  the  Cherokee  tribal  scliools,  from  1894 
to  1898  was  in  the  Cherokee  Male  Seminary  at  Tahlequah, 
and  followed  that  with  a business  course  at  Port  Smith^ 
Arkansas.  It  was  as  stenographer  and  clerk  in  a law 
office  at  Sallisaw  that  Mr.  Foreman  really  began  his 
career.  From  that  in  1908;  he  was  appointed  assistant 
county  clerk,  from  which  he  resigned  a year  later  to 
become  under-sheriff  of  Sequoyah  County,  wliich  was 
his  work  also  for  a year.  Meantime  he  served  as  town 
clerk  from  1908  to  1911.  For  several  years  his  chief 
business  has  been  abstracting,  which  he  began  in,  1910 
and  is  now  owner  of  the  Sallisaw  Abstract  Company.  He 
owns  considerable  real  estate,  including  farm  lands,  and 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  proper  development  and 
cultivation  of  his  holdings.  In  the  Sallisaw  postoffiee,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1913,  he  has  man- 
aged affairs  with  that  admirable  efficiency  which  is  the 
highest  requisite  of  a public  office. 

Politically  he  has  been  identified  witli  the  democratic 
party  ever  since  attaining  his  majority,  and  wields  a 
wide  personal  influence  in  Sequoyah  County.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  1911  Mr.  Fore- 
man married  Miss  Kittie  Brown.  Their  two  cliildren  are 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Foreman. 

James  W.  Biffle.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
James  W.  Biffie  entered  upon  his  career  in  true,  inde- 
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pendent  Southwestern  style,  as  a cow-i>uncher  on  the 
open  range.  From  that  time  to  tlie  present  his  life  has 
been  one  of  steady  advancement,  until  today  he  finds 
himself  the  owner  of  a handsome  stock  farm,  located  on 
Mud  Greek,  in  Jefferson  County,  and  the  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  sheriff,  a position  which  he  has  held  con- 
tinuously since  1912.  Sheriff  Biffle  is  essentially  a self- 
made  man,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  generally  held 
has  been  fairly  won.  He  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
Tennessee,  March  12,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob  and 
Maud  (Lusk)  Biffle. 

The  Biffle  family  were  early  pioneers  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  where  Jacob  Biffle  was  born  in  1821.  From 
Tennessee  he  removed  to  Cook  County,  Texas,  in  1876, 
Init  resided  there  only  a short  time,  when,  in  the  same 
year  he  decided  to  pay  a visit  to  a ranch  which  he  owned 
in  what  afterward  became  Wichita  County,  Oklahoma. 
It  was  while  making  this  visit  that  he  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  employes.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1861  when  the 
Civil  war  came  on  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South 
and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  remain- 
ing therein  for  four  years  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  For  the  former  service  Mrs.  Biffle  long  drew  a 
pension  from  the  Government.  She  was  born  in  Tennes- 
see, in  1840,  and  died  in  June,  1912,  having  been  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  as  follows:  J.  T.,  who  is  a 

farmer  and  stockman  and  resides  at  Myra,  Cook  County, 
Texas;  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  James  Brewer,  a 
resident  of  Louisiana;  Ella,  who  married  John  Stout,  a 
railroad  engineer  residing  at  Cleveland,  Texas;  James 
W.,  of  this  notice;  William,  who  is  engaged  in  trading 
in  Kansas ; Fay,  who  is  the  wife  of  Carl  Shutes,  a farmer 
of  Eingling,  Oklahoma;  and  Minnie,  who  is  deceased. 

James  W.  Biffle  was  only  ten  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died,  but  the  mother  managed  to  keep  the  little 
family  together  and  to  give  her  children  good  common 
school  advantages  in  the  way  of  ^education.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  after  leaving  the  public  schools,  he 
secured  a position  as  a cow  puncher  in  Wilbarger 
County,  Northwest  Texas,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years,  then  returning  to  Cook  County.  There  he  followed 
the  same  line  of  work  until  1898,  when  he  came  to  Mud 
Creek,  Jefferson  County,  and  invested  his  earnings  in  a 
farm,  and  continued  to  cultivate  his  land  and  raise  stocK 
until  1912,  when  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Jeffersor 
County  on  the  democratic  ticket.  His  first  term  in  that 
office  won  the  commendation  of  the  voters,  who  re-elected 
him  for  a second  term  in  1914,  and  he  still  occupies  that 
office.  During  his  administration  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a brave  and  fearless  officer,  determined,  resolute 
and  untiring  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  element,  and 
possessing  the  ability  to  follow  a clue  to  its  finish.  _He 
has  resided  at  Waurika  since  the  time  of  his  first  election, 
his  offices  at  this  time  being  in  the  courthouse,  on  East 
D Avenue.  Mr.  Biffle  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  do  the  members  of  his  family.  He  is 

fraternally  connected  with  Waurika  Lodge  of  Masons, 
No.  315,  and  Grady  Lodge  No.  227,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  Since  attaining  his  majority  he  has 
•supported  democratic  principles  and  candidates  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  county’s  active  party  workers. 

In  1887,  in  Cook  County,  Texas,  Sheriff  Biffle  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  Markle,  daughter 
of  the  late  J.  W.  Markle,  a furniture  dealer  of  Stetffiens 
County,  Oklahoma,  who  died  there  in  1914.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union:  Virgil,  who  is  a 

stockraiser  of  Grady,  Oklahoma;  Jessie,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Rube  Brown,  who  is  the  partner  of  her  brother,  Virgil; 
John,  who  is  a soldier  in  the  United  States  army,  at 
Fort  Meade,  South  Dakota;  Martha,  who  is  the  wife  of 


Earl  Morris,  a painter  and  paper  hanger  of  Eingling, 
Oklahoma;  Sally,  who  is  the  wife  of  AEen  Wright,  con- 
nected with  a furniture  business  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Ruby,  who  is  a sophomore  at  the  Waurika  High  School; 
Mary,  who  is  a freshman  in  that  school;  James,  who  is 
in  seventh  grade  in  the  public  schools;  Fay,  in  the  sixth 
grade;  Ruth,  in  the  fourth  grade;  and  Yvonne,  the  baby. 

Horace  Speed.  Among  the  men  whose  names  have 
been  connected  with  important  public  service  in  Okla- 
homa, few  have  attained  greater  distinction  for  ma- 
terially helpful  work  than  has  Horace  Speed.  A thor- 
oughly learned  lawyer,  he  has  been  called  upon  frequently 
to  act  in  positions  of  the  utmost  importance,  particularly 
as  to  legislation  regarding  the  Indian  tribes,  and  in  each 
ease  his  labors  have  been  brought  to  a happy  termination. 

Mr.  Speed  was  born  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky, 
January  25,  1852,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Mar- 
garet (Hawkins)  Speed.  His  father,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  house  in  which  the  son  was  later  born,  early 
adopted  farming,  to  which  he  had  been  reared  on  his 
father’s  old  homestead,  and  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death  in  1892,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  political  matters  was  in  early  life 
an  old  line  whig  and  later  joined  the  republican  party. 
Mr.  Speed  was  married  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to 
Margaret  Hawkins,  who  was  born  in  that  state,  and  who 
died  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  They 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  two  now 
live:  Horace,  who  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth;  and 

Louise. 

Horace  Speed  attended  the  public  schools  of  Nelson 
County,  Kentucky,  until  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  when  he  began  working  on  his  father’s  farm. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  secured  a position  as 
clerk  for  Gen.  John  P.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  A.,  and  continued, 
with  him  for  eight  years.  It  was  while  thus  employed 
that  he  began  to  study  law  and  to  enter  upon  a career 
in  which  he  was  to  attain  high  honors.  Admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1877,  he  then  entered  the  office  of  Harrison, 
Haines  & Miller,  of  which  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
the  senior  member,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  after 
one  year  of  experience  with  this  noted  firm  opened  an 
office  of  his  own  in  the  same  city.  There  he  continued 
in  active  practice  until  1889,  on  April  22d  of  which 
year  he  arrived  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  and  soon  moved 
on  to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  which  was  his  home  and  scene 
of  practice  until  1914,  then  locating  at  Tulsa,  where  he 
now  maintains  offices  at  No.  224  Iowa  Building. 

When  the  territorial  government  was  established,  in 
1890,  Mr.  Speed  was  appointed  United  States  attorney, 
a position  which  he  held  for  four  years.  During  this 
time  from  400  to  600  eases  were  tried  by  him,  among 
them  two  of  the  utmost  importance,  relating  to  the 
Cherokee  Outlet.  In  these  cases  an  injunction  was  asked 
to  restrain  the  United  States  Army  from  interfering 
with  the  herds  of  cattle  in  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  these 
were  brought  before  Chief  Justices  E.  B.  Green  and 
A.  J.  Seay.  The  decision  held  that  the  Cherokee  title 
was  for  the  purpose  of  an  outlet  to  the  West,  as  the 
name  implies.  The  cases  appear  as  Jordan  vs.  Goldman 
and  Guthrie  vs.  Hall,  the  former  being  found  on  p.  407, 
and  the  latter  on  pj).  406  and  455,  in  the  First  Oklahoma 
Report. 

During  the  1%  years  between  the  opening  and 
the  time  the  territorial  government  was  put  into 
operation,  corruption  had  insinuated  itself  in  the 
land  office,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a head  in 
December,  1890,  when  requests  were  made  that  the 
officers  be  prosecuted.  Special  agents  of  the  United 
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States  Government  assisted  in  procuring  evidence,  and 
during  the  years  1891,  1892  and  1893  several  score  of 
such  cases  were  prosecuted  before  Oklahoma  juries, 
which  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  in  all  eases  save  one. 
This  drew  from  the  attorney  general,  in  his  report,  a 
commendary  comment  upon  the  unusual  high  character 
of  a people  which  set  their  faces  against  corruption. 
The  only  laws  which  were  in  force  when  Mr.  Speed  was 
appointed,  in  the  territories  and  Indian  reservations, 
were  those  of  the  United  States.  There  were  no  laws 
regarding  the  ordinary  incidents  of  daily  life,  or  against 
crimes,  while  deceased  estates,  corporations,  conveyance 
of  real  estate,  roads,  schools,  marriage,  poor,  insane, 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  violence,  were  completely 
ignored.  In  August,  1889,  a small  committee  met  at 
Guthrie,  and  Mr.  Speed  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
memorial,  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
regard  to  laws.  This  met  with  the  favor  of  the  commit- 
tee, was  sent  to  Congress,  and  in  1890  a printed  copy  of 
this  petition  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  This  action  secured,  in  time, 
a rectification  of  conditions. 

In  May  and  June,  1899,  members  of  a mob  had  burned 
two  Indians,  near  Maud,  Oklahoma,  claiming  that  an 
Indian  had  murdered  a white  woman.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  their  cases,  Mr.  Speed  secured 
the  conviction  of  the  three  leaders  of  the  mob,  who 
pleaded  guilty.  In  1899  Mr.  Speed  performed  another 
service  of  the  greatest  value,  although  it  was  not  until 
later  that  his  plans  came  to  a full  fruition.  In  that  year 
he  placed  before  Secretary  Hitchcock  the  proposition  of 
giving  160  acres  of  land  to  each  Osage  Indian,  to  hold 
for  farming  purposes,  after  due  consultation  with  lead- 
ing chiefs  of  the  tribe.  The  proposition  was  not  ac- 
cepted at  that  time,  the  secretary  holding  that  the  plan 
was  not  practicable.  In  January,  1900,  O.  A.  Miteher 
was  appointed  Indian  agent,  and  Mr.  Speed  was  success- 
ful in  convincing  him  that  it  would  do  no  harm  to  give 
the  idea  a trial,  in  that  it  would  incur  no  extra  expense 
upon  the  Government.  Mr.  Miteher  accordingly  devoted 
much  time  to  this  work,  and  within  two  years  had  given 
to  1,600  Osage  Indians  a tract  of  160  acres  each.  That 
the  plan  was  an  excellent  and  highly  satisfactory  one 
was  shown  when  a few  months  later,  the  Osage  Indians 
as  a tribe  petitioned  the  United  States  Government  that 
the  lands  be  divided  among  them.  • 

Mr.  Speed  now  continues  in  the  private  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  state  with  a practice  of  the  most  important  kind. 
He  belongs  to  the  county,  state  and  national  organiza- 
tions of  his  profession,  and  fraternally  is  well  known, 
having  reached  the  thirty-second  degree  in  Masonry.  His 
political  beliefs  make  him  a stanch  and  unwavering 
republican.  In  1896,  Mr.  Speed  was  married  to  Miss 
Matilda  Woods,  a native  of  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  and 
to  this  union  there  has  been  born  one  son,  Horace,  Jr. 

James  Arthur  Harris.  A comparatively  new  country 
offers  opportunities  for  business  success  to  men  of  enter- 
prise that  are  not  present  to  the  same  extent  in  the  older 
communities.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, which  thrives  best  in  places  of  quick  settlement, 
like  a large  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Here,  since 
the  opening  of  the  old  Indian  lands  to  white  settlement, 
the  car  of  progress  has  rolled  onward  with  an  ever  accel- 
erating speed;  insignificant  villages  have  grown  into 
large  and  prosperous  cities  and  new  villages  and  towns 
have  sprung  up  on  what  was  formerly  a wide  prairie, 
or  rolling  hill  country,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indian  tribes 
and  a few  adventurous  white  men.  Among  these  quick- 


growing towns  is  that  of  Wagoner,  the  growth  of  which, 
however,  while  rapid,  has  been  for  the  most  part  steady 
and  healthy,  and  has  now  attained  a point  where  any 
serious  setback  is  little  likely  to  occur.  Already  with  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more,  it  bids  fair  within  a few 
years  to  double  or  treble  its  present  size,  its  growth 
being  accompanied,  moreover,  by  all  the  machinery  and 
appurtenances  of  an  advanced  civilization,  so  that  set- 
tlers from  older  communities  are  in  nowise  deprived  of 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  to  which  they  have 
previously  been  accustomed.  Among  the  most  enteiqiris- 
ing  citizens  and  business  men  bf  this  town  are  the  Harris 
Brothers,  James  Arthur  and  William  H.,  who  are  inter- 
ested largely  in  real  estate,  oil  production  and  other 
industries.  James  A.  Harris  being  also  a politician  of 
more  than  local  fame,  a sketch  of  his  life  will  interest 
not  only  the  people  of  Wagoner  but  ryany  throughout 
the  state  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  therefore  here  presented 
as  fully  as  the  data  at  hand  permits. 

James  Arthur  Harris  was  born  near  Henry,  Marshall 
County,  Illinois,  July  26,  1870,  a son  of  George  H.  and 
Emeline  H.  (E’owe)  Harris.  His  line  of  descent  has 
been  traced  back  to  within  ten  years  of  the  earliest 
white  settlement  in  New  England,  as  it  was  in  1630  that 
Thomas  Harris,  his  first  progenitor  in  this  country,  witli 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  their  children,  came  from  Eng- 
land to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  settling  in 
Charlestown.  Among  the  children  was  a son,  Thomas, 
who  became  the  father  of  another  Thomas  Harris,  who 
married  Martha  Lake.  They  had  a son,  Ebenezer,  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1662,  who  married  Christobel  Crary, 
and  removed  to  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  died. 
The  next  in  direct  line  of  descent  was  Nathan,  born  in 
Plainfield,  Connecticut,  who  married  Susannah  Rude. 
Their  son  Daniel,  born  in  Plainfield  in  1759,  was  a Revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  in  his  latter  years  drew  a half 
pension  from  the  United  States  Government  of  $44  a 
year.  He  married  Lucy  Fox  and  in  1788  removed  from 
Plainfield,  Connecticut,  to  Becket,  Massachusetts.  Their 
son,  Harvey,  born  at  Becket,  April  13,  1795,  became  a 
physician,  practicing  his  profession  in  his  native  town 
for  some  years  until  he  moved  to  Etna,  New  York,  where 
he  continued  in  practice  for  many  years.  He  finally 
removed  to  Henry,  Illinois,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1870,  he  being  then  about  seventy-five  years  old.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Eliza  Harned.  They  were 
the  parents  of  George  H.  Harris,  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  biography,  who  was  born  at  Etna,  New  York, 
September  27,  1844,  and  died  at  Nevada,  Missouri,  No- 
vember 22,  1903.  He  was-  a boy  of  ten  years  when  the 
family  removed  to  Henry,  Illinois,  which  was  about  1854. 
As  already  intimated,  he  married  Emeline  H.  Rowe.  They 
had  five  children : WiUiam  H.,  who  married  Eva  Fair- 

banks; James  Arthur,  whose  name  forms  the  caption  of 
this  article;  Harriet  A.;  Charles  E.;  and  Edith  M.,  who 
is  the  wife  of  George  W.  Strawn. 

James  Arthur  Harris  was  but  a boy  when  death 
deprived  him  of  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  left  the  parental  home  and  came  to  Indian 
Territory,  residing  for  the  following  five  years  with  his 
uncle,  James  R.  Harris,  at  Atoka.  His  education  was 
acquired  in  the  public  schools  and  he  began  industrial 
life  as  a clerk  in  a general  store  at  Atoka,  being  subse- 
quently employed  for  five  years  or  more  both  as  a mer- 
cantile clerk  and  as  a buyer  of  railroad  ties.  He  then 
took  a commercial  course  in  a business  college  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  for  three  years  thereafter  was  in  the 
abstract  business  in  that  city,  being  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Harris  Abstract  Company.  In  1893  Mr.  Harris 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Wagoner,  Okla- 
homa. One  year  later  his  brother,  William  H.  Harris, 
joined  him  as  partner  and  they  successfully  conducted 
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their  store  until  1899.  They  then  sold  out  and  engaged 
in  the  land  leasing  business,  which  was  merged  into  the 
real  estate  business  in  1904,  since  which  time  the  firm  of 
Harris  Brothers  has  been  numbered  among  the  most 
active  and  successful  in  Oklahoma.  They  are  also 
engaged  in  oil  producing,  the  style  of  the  firm  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  being  Harris  Brothers  & Strawn, 
their  brother-in-law,  Mr.  George  W.  Strawn,  being  asso- 
ciated with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  large  interests  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Harris  has  others,  also  of  an  extensive  nature  connected 
with  farms  and  farm  lands.  His  business  career  has  been 
attended  with  very  gratifying  results.  He  began  the 
battle  of  life  for  himself  when  but  a boy,  and  has  made 
his  way  from  the  condition  of  a practically  penniless 
youth,  without  other  resources  than  health,  ambition  and 
a good  character,  to  that  of  a man  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Harris  has  been  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  republican  party.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  State  Eepublican  Committee  since  state- 
hood, and  was  a member  of  the  Indian  Territory  Eepub- 
lican  Committee  from  its  first  organization.  From  1908 
to  1912  he  was  chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Eepub- 
lican Committee,  and  in  1908  was  delegate  at  large  from 
Oklahoma  to  the  National  E'epubliean  Convention.  In 
1912  he  became  national  republican  committeeman  from 
Oklahoma  and  has  since  held  this  position.  In  1907 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  but  aside  from  this  he  has  never  held 
an  elective  office.  In  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Hai'ris  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
In  religious  faith  he  is  a Methodist. 

George  S.  Eamsey.  A distinction  significant  of  his 
high  standing  among  Oklahoma  lawyers  was  the  elec- 
tion of  George  S.  Eamsey  in  1914  as  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Eamsey  for  ten 
years  has  been  a resident  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
practicing  at  the  Muskogee  bar.  He  came  to  Oklahoma 
from  Tennessee,  where  he  represents  an  old  and  hon- 
ored family,  and  had  already  gained  both  reputation 
and  experience  in  the  law  and  public  affairs. 

George  S.  Eamsey  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Ten- 
nessee, August  18,  1874,  a son  of  George  W.  and  Eliza- 
beth (King)  Eamsey.  Both  parents  were  natives  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  father  was  of  Scotch  and  the  mother 
of  English  lineage.  The  grandfather  was  Samuel  Eam- 
sey, a pioneer  Tennesseean  and  a soldier  under  General 
Andrew  Jackson  in  the  wars  with  the  Creek  and  Semi- 
nole Indians. 

Mr.  Eamsey  spent  his  early  life  on  his  father ’s  farm 
in  Warren  County,  Tennessee.  Most  of  his  education 
has  come  from  self  study  and  the  vigorous  pursuit 
of  his  ambition  for  higher  spheres  of  effort.  After 
completing  the  course  of  the  public  schools,  he  studied 
law  in  a private  office  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  has  always  been  a popular  man  in  public 
affairs,  and  from  1896  to  1900  was  postmaster  at  Man- 
chester, finally  resigning  the  office.  In  1904  he  was 
given  the  nomination  by  the  republican  party  of  Ten- 
nessee for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  chancery  court  of 
appeals.  His  party  was  in  the  minority  that  year,  but 
he  led  the  rest  of  his  ticket. 

Mr.  Eamsey  located  at  Muskogee  January  30,  1905, 
and  in  the  subsequent  ten  years  has  built  up  an  exten- 
sive general  law  practice,  has  handled  with  great  skill 
and  ability  a large  volume  of  litigation,  and  at  different 
times  has  touched  the  life  of  his  community  and  state 
in  a public  way. 

In  1898  Mr.  Eamsey  married  Miss  Earline  Young, 


daughter  of  A.  M.  Young,  formerly  of  Tennessee,  but 
who  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1905,  and  served  as  bank 
commissioner  under  Governor  Haskell.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eamsey  have  one  daughter,  Margaret.  Mr.  Eamsey 
has  one  of  the  fine  homes  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

Hiram  W.  Impson.  A member  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  old  families  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  has  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
This  is  Hiram  W.  Impson,  who  was  a member  of  the 
class  of  1915  at  the  university,  and  is  now  preparing  for 
the  profession  of  law. 

The  home  of  Hiram  Impson  is  at  Bokchito,  Bryan 
County.  He  was  born  at  that  place  in  the  early  ’90s, 
when  it  was  in  the  old  Choctaw  Nation,  Indian  Territory. 
His  parents  were  Middleton  M.  and  Angeline  (Boyd- 
stun)  Impson,  the  former  one-fourth  Choctaw,  the  latter 
white.  Middleton  M.  Impson  was  born  in  1851  near 
where  the  present  Town  of  Bokchito  is  now  located. 
His  parents,  John  and  Louisa  (Folsom)  Impson,  came 
from  Mississippi  during  the  decade  of  the  ’30s.  John 
Impson  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Impson,  a white  man  who 
married  a half-breed  Choctaw.  Louisa  Folsom  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Folsom,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Fol- 
som, a white  man,  and  a descendant  of  John  Folsom, 
who  came  to  Massachusetts  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Middleton  M.  Impson  never  sought  political  office, 
but  devoted  himself  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  His 
wife,  Angeline  Boydstun,  was  a native  of  Arkansas,  and 
a member  of  a Tennessee  family. 

Hiram  W.  Impson  throughout  his  career  has  had  the 
best  ideals  set  before  him  and  has  been  given  liberal 
advantages  in  preparation  for  his  serious  career.  He 
attended  the  Durant  Presbyterian  College  at  Durant, 
Indian  Territory,  and  the  Austin  College  at  Sherman, 
Texas,  and  in  1911  entered  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
where  he  remained  until  taking  the  A.  B.  degree  in  1915. 

During  his  college  career,  Mr.  Impson  had  been  prom- 
inent in  student  activities  at  the  university.  The  offices 
held  were:  first  chief  of  Oklushe  Degataga,  the  Indian 
student  organization;  president  of  the  senior  class  dur- 
ing the  first  semester;  president  of  the  Political  Science 
Club ; president  of  Literary  Society ; member  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  cabinet;  circulation  manager  of  the  college  paper; 
member  of  the  publication  board  of  the  college  paper; 
vice  president  Democratic  Club;  college  secretary  of 
Y.  M.  & D.  C.  of  Oklahoma;  and  delegate  to  four  student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  conferences  held  outside  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Impson  is  now  associated  with  Professor  Thoburn 
in  writing  biographical  sketches  of  representative  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  men  and  women  for  the  Standard 
History  of  Oklahoma. 

Thomas  J.  Shinn,  M.  D.  Among  the  professions  there 
is  none  in  which  the  value  of  thorough  preparation  is 
more  evident  than  in  that  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In 
these  sciences  careful  training  is  a vital  necessity  if  the 
devotee  hopes  to  reach  the  plane  of  a broad  practice,  to 
get  beyond  an  ordinary  patronage  and  the  region  of 
mediocrity.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Shinn  not  only  prepared  him- 
self with  patience  and  thoroughness  before  he  entered 
active  practice,  but  since  that  time  has  been  a_  constant 
student  and  investigator  of  his  calling,  so  that  he  has 
made  noticeable  strides  toward  eminence  among  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Wagoner. 

Doctor  Shinn  was  born  in  Newton  County,  Arkansas, 
November  13,  1876,  and  is  a son  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  and 
Elizabeth  (Sanders)  Shinn.  The  Shinn  family  is  of 
Irish  origin  and  its  founder  in  America  was  an  early 
settler  of  North  Carolina,  while  the  Sanders  family,  also 
of  Erin,  became  pioneer  settlers  of  Missouri,  where  Eliza- 
beth (Sanders)  Shinn  was  born.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Shinn, 
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Sr.,  was  born  in  Arkansas  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a well-known  medical  practitioner  of  Newton  County, 
residing  at  Western  Grove,  where  his  son  was  reared  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools.  After 
graduating  from  the  Western  Grove  High  School,  the 
youth  attended  Jasper  (Arkansas)  Academy,  and  follow- 
ing this  taught  school  for  a period  of  four  years.  Inher- 
iting a predilection  for  medicine,  he  studied  under  the 
able  preeeptorship  of  his  father  and  matriculated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1905  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  that  time  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  association  with  his  father,  at  West- 
ern Grove,  but  in  1906  came  to  Wagoner,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  soon  gained  a lucrative  practice  through  the 
display  of  talent,  ability  and  sympathy,  and  since  that 
time  has  worked  his  way  to  the  front  rank  among  the 
practitioners  of  the  county.  Doctor  Shinn’s  education 
and  experience  have  admirably  fitted  him  for  general 
practice,  which  he  has  followed  to  a large  extent,  although 
he  has  perhaps  obtained  his  strongest  standing  in  the 
field  of  surgery,  in  which  branch  he  has  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  post-graduate  courses  at  the  Chicago  Post-Grad- 
uate Medicsd  School  and  with  the  Doctors  Mayo,  at 
Rochester,  Minnesota.  He  is  local  surgeon  for  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  & Texas  Railroad,  is  at  present  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  county  physician  for  Wagoner  County, 
and  is  a valued  member  of  the  Wagoner  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Fraternally,  he  is  affil- 
iated with  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Wagoner.  As  a 
citizen  he  has  done  his  full  part  in  promoting  movements 
for  the  general  welfare. 

Doctor  Shinn  was  married  in  Arkansas,  in  1896,  to 
Miss  Nora  Ramsey,  who  was  born  in  that  state,  and  to 
this  union  there  have  been  born  two  daughters,  the  Misses 
Lillian  and  Lulu. 

Thomas  W.  Mayfield.  An  honored  and  representa- 
tive younger  member  of  the  bar  of  Cleveland  County, 
Thomas  Wollard  Mayfield  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  City  of  Norman,  which  is  not  only 
the  judicial  center  of  the  county  but  which  also  claims 
special  priority  by  reason  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Further  interest  attaches  to 
his  success  and  prestige  at  the  bar  of  Cleveland  County 
by  reason  of  his  being  a native  son  of  the  fine  little 
city  in  which  he  now  maintains  his  home  and  is  known 
as  a loyal  and  progressive  citizen. 

Mr.  Mayfield  was  born  at  Norman,  Oklahoma,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1889,  the  year  that  marked  the 
opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory  to  settlement.  He  is  a 
son  of  Warren  T.  and  Mabel  (White)  Mayfield,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  1858,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Illinois, 
their  marriage  having  been  solemnized  at  Chillicothe, 
Missouri,  to  which  state  the  father  had  removed  when 
a young  man.  Warren  T.  Mayfield  participated  in  the 
rush  of  new  settlers  that  came  into  Oklahoma  Ter- 
ritory on  the  day  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  for 
settlement,  April  17,  1889,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Town  of  Norman,  where  he  and  his 
wife  have  since  maintained  their  residence  and  where 
he  has  been  a prominent  and  influential  citizen  in  con- 
nection with  both  business  and  civic  development  and 
progress.  He  is  the  pioneer  druggist  of  this  now  thriv- 
ing and  attractive  little  city,  and  is  the  owner  of  the 
building  and  business  known  as  the  Rexall  Drug  Store, 
at  205  East  Main  Street.  He  was  a member  of  the 
state  pharmacy  board  and  has  served  as  a member  of 
the  city  council,  as  has  he  also  as  a valued  and  effi- 
cient member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Norman. 


He  is  a staunch  democrat  in  his  political  adhereney 
is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  holds  membership 
in  the  Christian  Church.  His  wife  is  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Of  the  children  the  eldest  is  Wil- 
liam V.,  who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  con- 
ducting of  the  drug  store ; Thomas  W.,  of  this  review, 
is  the  second  child;  and  Warren  T.  is  a member  of 
the  class  of  1917  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Thomas  W.  Mayfield  continued  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  Norman  until  he  had  completed  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  high  school,  in  which  'he  was  graduated 
in  1908.  For  six  months  he' prosecuted  higher  academic 
studies  in  Park  College,  at  Parkville,  Missouri,  and 
during  the  following  semester  he  was  a student  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  in 
his  home  city._  He  then  entered  the  law  department 
of  the  university,  and  in  the  same  he  was  graduated 
as  a member  of  the  class  of  1912,  his  reception  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  being  virtually  coincident 
with  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  his  native  state.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  active  general  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Norman,  and  his  ability,  close  ap- 
plication and  personal  popularity  have  enabled  him  to 
build  up  a substantial  and  representative  law  business 
and  to  gain  place  as  one  of  the  prominent  younger 
representatives  of  his  profession  in  this  part  of  his  na- 
tive state,  his  well  appointed  offices  being  in  the  May- 
field  Building,  at  205  East  Main  Street.  He  is  actively 
identified  with  the  Cleveland  County  Bar  Association 
and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  College  fraternity,  his  political 
allegiance  being  given  to  the  democratic  party. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1911,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Mayfield  to  Miss  Minnie  Greenmore, 
whose  father,  Charles  Greenmore,  is  a prominent  banker 
and  stockgrower  at  Lexington,  Cleveland  County.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mayfield  have  one  son,  Thomas  Wollard,  who 
was  born  on  the  28th  of  October,  1915. 

First  State  Bank  of  Terral.  Among  the  most 
important  interests  of  any  live  and  growing  community 
are  those  which  deal  with  its  finances,  for  financial 
stability  must  of  necessity  be  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  all  great  enterjirises  are  builded.  The  men  who 
conserve  and  control  the  money  of  country,  corporation 
or  individual  must  possess  many  cjualities  not  requisite 
in  the  ordinary  citizen.  Public  confidence  must  be  with 
them,  and  in  their  daily  work  they  must  exercise  wisdom, 
sagacity  and  foresight.  The  First  State  Bank  of  Terral, 
an  enter]  )rise  which  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  its  com- 
munity, is  backed  by  men  of  sound  financial  standing 
and  ability,  higli  commercial  integrity,  poise  and  judg- 
ment. It  was  founded  in  1900  as  a private  institution, 
was  later  nationalized,  and  in  1909  became  a state  bank 
and  adopted  its  ]!reseht  name.  It  attracts  its  depositors 
from  all  over  Jefferson  County,  and  its  standing  in  the 
financial  world  is  an  excellent  one.  The  First  State 
Bank  of  Terral  is  cajiitalized  at  $10,000,  and  has  a 
surplus  of  $6,000,  and  is  lioused  in  a structure  which 
was  erected  in  1904  and  is  located  in  the  center  of  the 
main  business  block  of  the  town.  Its  present  officers 
are : S.'  G.  Trout,  president ; John  R.  Trout,  vice  presi- 

dent, and  H.  G.  Marsh.all,  cashier. 

S.  G.  Trout,  jjresident  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Terral,  Oklahoma,  was  born  in  October,  1845,  near 
Williamstown,  West  Virginia,  and  is  a member  of  a 
family  which  came  to  America,  from  Germany  j)rior  to 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  settled  in  Virginia.  He  was 
given  ]>ublic  school  advantages  in  his  youth,  and  in  1882 
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came  to  the  West,  locating  on  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burg, Oklahoma.  In  1893  he  removed  to  Terral,  Okla- 
homa, where  he  continued  to  engage  in  farming  and 
stockraising,  occupations  to  which  he  has  devoted  the 
greater  jjart  of  his  life  and  in  which  he  has  attained  an 
eminent  degree  of  success.  He  has  various  other 
interests,  owning  extensive  projjerties  in  Jefferson  and 
Carter  counties,  and  city  realty  at  Port  Worth,  and  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Kural  Credit  Association.  The 
founder  of  the  First  State  Bank  of  Terral,  his  fortunes 
liave  been  interested  in  its  development,  and  to  his 
ability  and  shrewd  judgment  must  be  given  the  major 
sliare  of  the  credit  for  the  present  success  and  standing 
of  this  institution.  Mr.  Trout  is  a veteran  of  the  Civil 
war,  is  independent  in  his  political  views,  and  while  a 
resident  of  Pittsburg  served  as  a member  of  the  school 
board,  lie  married  Miss  Annie  Stanton,  who  is  of  one- 
tliirty-second  Choctaw  Indian  blood,  and  they  have  been 
the  parents  of  five  children,  namely:  John  E. ; Viola, 

who  is  the  wife  of  William  C.  Malone,  a farmer  residing 
four  miles  from  Terral;  Maudie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
H.  G.  Marshall,  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Terral;  Beatrice,  who  married  Walter  Hazelett  and  is 
now  residing  with  her  parents;  and  Ambrose,  a graduate 
in  pharmacy,  who  is  now  residing  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

John  K.  Trout,  vice  president  of  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Terral,  was  born  June  11,  1885,  on  the  present  site 
of  Pittsburg,  Oklahoma,  a son  of  S.  G.  and  Annie 
(Stanton)  Trout.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of 
that  locality  and  the  public  schools  of  Eyan,  Oklahoma, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  has  always 
been  associated  with  his  father  in  his  various  interests. 
When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  handling 
cattle  on  his  own  account,  and  in  this  industry  he  has 
continued  to  be  engaged  to  the  present  time,  his  trans- 
actions having  assumed  large  proportions.  Mr.  Trout 
came  to  Terral  in  1899  and  in  1909  entered  the  banking 
business  as  vice  president  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Terral.  He  owns  a great  deal  of  property  in  Carter 
and  Jefferson  counties,  as  well  as  at  Fort  Worth,  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  substantial  young  business  men  of 
his  locality,  who  has  won  well-deserved  success  through 
his  determined  efforts.  He  is  independent  in  his  political 
views,  and  is  fraternally  associated  with  the  local  lodge 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  is 
very  popular.  Mr.  Trout  is  not  married. 

Hugh  G.  Marshall,  cashier  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Terral,  was  born  in  Clay  County,  Tennessee,  April  28, 
1882,  and  is  a son  of  J.  A.  and  Kittie  (Silvey)  Marshall. 
The  Marshall  family  originated  in  England  and  prior 
to  the  Eevolutionary  war  emigrated  to  Virginia,  since 
which  time  the  family  roster  has  included  many  notable 
names,  including  that  of  John  Marshall,  the  first  chief 
justice.  The  great-grandfather  of  Hugh  G.  Marshall, 
iSToah  Marshall,  removed  from  Virginia  to  Clay  County, 
Tennessee,  and  there  j>assed  his  remaining  years,  becom- 
ing the  owner  of  a liroad  plantation  and  many  slaves. 
His  son,  J.  A.  Marshall,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Clay  County, 
Tennessee,  and  now  lives  in  Monroe  County,  Kentucky. 
He  has  been  an  agriculturist  all  of  his  life  and  prior  to 
the  Civil  war  was  an  owner  of  slaves. 

.1.  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  father  of  Hugh  G.  Marshall,  was 
born  in  Clay  County,  Tennessee,  in  1862,  and  at  this 
time  is  a resident  of  Eed  Boiling  Springs,  Tennessee. 
As  a young  man  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  his  native  county,  from  whence  he  moved  to 
Macon  County,  Tennessee,  in  1897,  and  since  then  has 
followed  agricultural  work  in  its  various  departments 
with  continued  success.  He  is  a democrat  in  his  political 
views  and  a member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr. 
Marshall  married  Miss  Kittie  Silvey,  who  was  born  in 


Monroe  County,  Kentucky,  and  to  this  union  there  have 
been  born  nine  children,  as  follows:  Hugh  G.,  of  this 

review;  P.  H.,  who  is  a paint  contractor  of  El  Paso, 
Texas;  Otia,  who  married  C.  C.  Eussell,  a resident  of 
Monroe  County,  Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Eussell  is  a 
merchant;  Witt,  who  is  a merchant  of  Gamaliel,  Ken- 
tucky; Luther,  who  is  engaged  in  farming  with  his 
father  at  Eed  Boiling  Springs;  Iva,  who  is  a teacher 
and  lives  with  her  parents;  Fred,  who  graduated  from 
the  Eed  Boiling  Springs  High  School  in  the  class  of 
1915;  and  Bliss  and  Daisy,  who  are  attending  the  public 
school  at  Eed  Boiling  Springs. 

Hugh  G.  Marshall  attended  the  public  schools  of  Clay 
and  Macon  counties,  Tennessee,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Eed  Boiling  Springs  High  School  in  the  class  of  1900. 
Following  this,  he  took  two  years  of  college  work  at 
Lafayette  College,  Tennessee,  and  in  1902  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a school  teacher  in  Macon  County,  being 
for  three  years  principal  of  various  schools.  In  1905  he 
removed  to  Itasca,  Hill  County,  Texas,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  came  to  Hastings,  Oklahoma,  teaching  school 
there  and  in  Eastern  Jefferson  County  until  1910.  From 
1910  until  November  13,  1913,  he  was  in  the  Government 
Eailway  Mail  Service,  and  on  the  latter  date  resigned  to 
accept  his  present  position  as  cashier  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Terral.  The  success  which  Mr.  Marshall  has 
attained  is  solely  the  result  of  his  own  unceasing  applica- 
tion and  tireless  industry,  combined  with  natural  busi- 
ness talent  and  the  ability  of  directing  his  efforts  along 
well-defined  channels.  A democrat  in  his  political  views, 
he  is  at  present  serving  Terral  in  the  capacity  of  city 
treasurer,  an  ofiice  in  which  he  has  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizens.  With  his  wife,  he  is 
a member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Marshall’s  fra- 
ternal connections  include  membership  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  at  Hastings,  Oklahoma,  in  which  he  is  past  chan- 
cellor, and  Terral  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  in  which  he  is  master  workman. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  married  June  22,  1911,  at  South 
McAlester,  Oklahoma,  to  Miss  Maude  Trout,  daughter 
of  S.  G.  Trout,  president  of  the  First  State  Bank  of 
Terral,  and  prominent  farmer  and  stockman.  They  have 
no  children. 

William  Johnstone.  The  career  of  William  John- 
stone was  for  many  years  a vital  part  of  the  life  and 
progress  of  Washington  County,  and  particularly  of  the 
City  of  Bartlesville.  The  history  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  that  locality  must  always  give  memorial  to  his 
name  and  career,  since  he  was  one  of  the  very  first 
merchants  and  traders  in  the  locality,  and  found  and 
utilized  many  opportunities  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  city.  Successful  in  business,  he  was 
equally  notable  for  the  public  spirit  which  caused  him 
to  lend  the  influence  of  his  character  and  his  name  to 
the  upbuilding  of  his  home  tovm  and  to  the  general 
advancement  of  Oklahoma.  Bartlesville  has  in  many 
ways  been  advanced  to  prosperity  through  the  presence 
in  its  citizenship  of  William  Johnstone,  whose  death  on 
July  14,  1915,  brought  to  the  community  a sense  of  loss 
which  always  attends  the  passing  of  a great  and  good 
citizen. 

Many  men  live  most  worthy  and  honorable  lives,  but 
with  restricted  influence,  and  only  a limited  circle  mourn 
their  passing.  But  the  late  William  Johnstone  was  one 
whose  life  touched  and  influenced  thousands  of  others. 
While  all  business  was  suspended,  flags  floated  at  half 
mast,  there  was  a concourse  of  people  not  only  from 
Bartlesville  but  from  all  Washington  County,  and  even 
from  distant  portions  of  the  state  and  adjoining  states 
who  gathered  to  pay  honor  to  his  memory  at  his  funeral. 
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Besides  the  funeral  address  delivered  by  the  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  the  organizations  of  Masons,  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic, 
of  which  William  Johnstone  was  an  honorary  member, 
participated  in  the  service,  and  many  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, numbering  some  of  the  prominent  men  of  Okla- 
homa and  other  states,  were  present. 

Of  the  many  individual  tributes  paid  to  this  pioneer 
of  Bartlesville,  one  from  a particularly  prominent  source 
was  that  written  to  a local  newspaper  by  Senator  Eobert 
L.  Owen,  who  said:  “I  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  the 

passing  into  the  spirit  world  of  my  long  time  friend, 
William  Johnstone.  I had  known  him  for  about  thirty 
years  and  have  always  valued  his  splendid  citizenship. 
No  man  in  Washington  County  has  lived  a more  useful 
life.  He  was  modest,  always  cheerful,  always  kind,  made 
friends  and  made  no  enemies  and  was  a good  son,  a good 
citizen  and  a good  man.” 

A native  of  Canada,  William  Johnstone  was  born  at 
Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  1859,  a son  of  Samuel 
and  Maria  (Higgins)  Johnstone.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Dumfries,  Scotland,  while  the  mother  was  born  at 
Montreal,  her  father  being  an  Irishman  and  her  mother 
an  English  woman.  After  the  close  of  the  war  between 
the  states  Samuel  Johnstone  took  his  family  in  1866  to 
the  new  northwest  country,  to  Minnesota,  where  he  con- 
ducted a general  store  at  Glenwood  in  Pope  County. 
Owing  to  the  mother’s  ill  health  Samuel  Johnstone,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  physicians,  brought  his  family  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  journey  was  made  most  of  the 
way  in  a prairie  schooner  and  from  Yankton,  Dakota 
Territory,  they  came  direct  to  Coody's  Bluff  in  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation,  arriving  there  in  the  year  1876.  Samuel 
Johnstone  was  a farmer  and  stock  raiser  there  for  two 
years,  and  his  wife  having  regained  her  strength,  he 
then  returned  north  and  located  in  Montana,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1887.  The  mother  is  still  living 
and  spends  her  time  in  the  homes  of  her  children,  part 
of  the  time  at  Bartlesville  and  in  the  summer  jiving 
in  Montana.  William,  who  was  the  oldest  of  their  large 
family  of  children,  chose  to  remain  in  Indian  Territory 
after  his  parents  returned  north.  Another  son  who  has 
resided  for  a number  of  years  at  Bartlesville  is  John 
Johnstone.  Other  brothers  and  sisters  who  survived 
William  Johnstone  are : Mrs.  J.  M.  Powers,  Mrs.  Eichard 
Stanton,  Mrs.  G.  E.  McLeish,  Samuel  Johnstone  and 
Adam  Johnstone,  all  of  whom  live  in  Montana  or  in 
Canada. 

The  late  William  Johnstone  had  only  meager  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  schools,  since  about  the  time  he  was 
ready  for  schooling  his  parents  moved  to  the  Minnesota 
frontier,  and  most  of  his  training  came  from  experience 
in  his  father’s  store  rather  than  from  books.  He  was 
a youth  of  seventeen  when  the  family  came  to  Coody’s 
Bluff  in  1876,  and  his  home  had  been  in  old  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  Oklahoma  almost  forty  years.  For  about 
four  years  he  was  employed  at  Coody’s  Bluff  by  Henry 
Armstrong  in  the  latter’s  store.  While  thus  employed 
he  met  Miss  Lillie  Armstrong,  niece  of  his  employer 
and  daughter  of  E.  H.  Armstrong,  a member  of  the 
prominent  Journeycake  family  of  Indian  Territory.  The 
two  married  January  12,  1882. 

Later  as  an  employe  of  J.  H.  Bartles,  William  John- 
stone had  charge  of  the  latter’s  temporary  store  at  the 
mouth  of  Bird  Creek.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Frisco  Eailway  he  was  connected  with  the  commissary 
department.  In  1882,  acting  for  Mr.  Bartles,  he  estab- 
lished a general  store  and  trading  place  near  the  Little 
Caney  Eiver  and  on  the  old  Post  road  between  Paw- 
huska  and  Coffey ville.  In  1884  with  George  B.  Keeler 
he  started  a general  store  on  the  west  side  of  the  Caney 


Eiver,  the  first  mercantile  establishment  in  that  section 
of  the  present  City  of  Bartlesville,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  present  Delaware  Avenue.  Outside  of  these  trading 
posts  Bartlesville  had  little  to  distinguish  it  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  until  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  inau- 
gurated the  great  era  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Johnstone  and 
Mr.  Keeler  were  associated  as  merchants  until  about 
1896,  when  Mr.  Johnstone  sold  out  to  his  partner.  In 
the  meantime  they  had  also  conducted  a sawmill  for  the 
manufacture  of  walnut  lumber.  This  lumber  they 
hauled  to  Chelsea,  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  and 
then  shipped  it  by  railway  to  St.  Louis.  The  firm  of 
Johnstone  & Keeler  also  operated  extensively  in  the 
cattle  business,  and  after  selling  out  his  mercantile  inter- 
ests Mr.  Johnstone  devoted  most  of  his  time  for  several 
years  to  the  cattle  industry. 

Some  of  the  features  of  his  business  success  were 
revealed  by  a writer  in  the  Bartlesville  Enterprise,  in  the 
following  words:  “Hard  work  soon  started  the  young 

man  on  the  road  to  success  and  his  hustling,  energetic 
disposition  stamped  him  as  a man  who  would  ‘do  to  tie 
to.’  Warm  hearted,  ideasant  and  always  sociable,  he  drew 
men  to  him  as  a magnet  and  his  range  of  friends  was 
eo-extensive  with  his  range  of  acquaintances.  Nor  did 
this  quality  leave  him  after  he  began  to  pile  up  the  for- 
tune in  this  world’s  goods — he  was  always  the  same  kind, 
considerate,  good-natured  friend  of  humanity.” 

About  1903  Mr.  Johnstone  retired  largely  from  the 
cattle  business  and  interested  himself  in  the  oil  fields, 
and  became  responsible  for  many  important  develop- 
ments, and  in  that  as  in  other  things  was  a pioneer. 
Using  the  same  good  judgment  that  had  characterized 
his  mercantile  and  cattle  career,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  became  independently  wealthy.  He  never  retired 
altogether  from  the  cattle  industry,  and  up  to  the  last 
kept  an  excellent  farm  a short  distance  below  Bartles- 
ville on  the  Caney  Eiver  and  had  one  of  the  finest  herds 
of  blooded  cattle  in  the  state. 

With  E.  L.  Beattie  and  other  people  from  Winfield, 
Kansas,  Mr.  Johnstone  established  the  Bartlesville 
National  Bank,  and  was  its  president  until  May,  1908, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  about  the 
same  time  closed  out  many  other  interests  which  required 
active  supervision  on  his  part.  He  was  associated  with 
W.  A.  Letson  and  others  in  establishing  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Dewey  in  1906,  and  was  president  of 
that  institution  until  he  sold  his  interests.  In  1898  with 
J.  E.  Campbell  he  founded  the  Bank  of  Nowata,  and  was 
its  president  until  he  sold  his  interests  to  Mr.  Campbell. 
He  thus  had  a part  in  establishing  and  was  president  of 
three  different  banks  in  Northern  Oklahoma.  In  1910  he 
built  the  splendid  ofldce  building  that  now  bears  his  name 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Johnstone  Avenue.  John- 
stone Avenue  is  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Bartlesville,  and  by  its  name  is  another  permanent  memo- 
rial to  the  career  and  activities  of  Mr.  Johnstone.  He 
also  built  a number  of  other  structures  in  Bartlesville 
and  any  account  of  the  city’s  development  must  fre- 
quently mention  his  name.  He  and  George  B.  Keeler 
and  ,T.  H.  Bartles  installed  the  first  telephone  lines  in 
all  Northern  Oklahoma.  They  put  in  the  plant  to  con- 
nect their  stores  with  Caney,  Kansas,  twenty  miles  to 
the  north.  Bartlesville  at  that  time  had  no  railroads  and 
no  telegrai'hic  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
and  the  telephone  line  was  a private  plant  primarily  for 
the  service  of  the  Bartlesville  merchants.  Mr.  Johnstone 
was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  Maire  Hotel 
at  Bartlesville,  and  was  one  of  a number  of  liberal 
public  spirited  local  citizens  who  invested  in  that  enter- 
prise without  expectation  of  complete  remuneration  but 
with  the  object  of  giving  Bartlesville  a hotel  that  would 
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properly  represent  the  dignity  of  the  city  to  the  travel- 
ing public. 

For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  pro- 
moting Bartlesville’s  educational  progress  He  was 
president  of  the  school  board  from  its  organization  until 
he  resigned  in  1908,  and  the  line  school  system  of  the 
city  is  largely  a monument  to  his  energy  and  liberality. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce. In  politics  he  was  a republican,  was  a membCT 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  but  as  much  as  any  man  in 
Bartlesville  gave  liberally  to  all  churches  for  their  build- 
ing and  maintenance.  At  different  tunes  he  interested 
himself  in  the  larger  movements  of  public  life  in  Okla- 
homa. He  was  a member  of  the  state  committee  of  the 
republican  party  for  a number  of  years,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a Federal  court  was  estab- 
lisired  at  Bartlesville  during  the  territorial  days,  and  that 
institution  was  the  primary  reason  for  making  Bartles- 
ville the  county  seat  of  Washington  County.  He  also 
gave  both  time  and  means  to  the  success  of  the  state- 
hood movement,  and  spent  portions  of  two  winters  in 
Washington  working  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma.  In 
political  affairs,  however,  he  worked  with  an  eye  single 
to  good  government  and  improvement,  and  never  showed 
any  desire  for  the  honors  of  politics  apart  from  the  ren- 
dering of  real  Service  to  the  community.  He  was  a 
Knight  Templar  and  a thirty-second  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason,  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  also  affiliated 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

A large  part  of  the  present  City  of  Bartlesville  is 
located  on  land  that  was  originally  contained  in  the 
Johnstone  allotment  or  farm,  comprising  some  three  or 
four  hundred  acres.  This  land  was  secured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a townsite,  but  in  the  early  days  was  used 
by  Mr.  Johnstone  for  farming  purposes.  His  home  was 
ail  attractive  residence  built  in  1884.  He  also  owned  an 
entire  block  of  land  bounded  by  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets  and  Delaware  and  Cherokee  avenues.  His  own 
home  was  at  800  Cherokee  Avenue.  During  the  course 
of  his  active  career  in  and  about  Bartlesville  Mr.  John- 
stone witnessed  every  important  improvement  and 
development,  and  never  stood  back  and  alloived  others 
to  engage  in  public  spirited  undertakings  without  his 
individual  cooperation.  Until  he  retired  from  business 
in  1908  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  influence  in 
Bartlesville’s  history. 

His  first  wife,  who  as  already  noted  was  of  prominent 
Indian  stock,  died  in  1892.  Her  three  children  are: 
Rilla,  wife  of  H.  W.  Pemberton  of  Bartlesville,  and  the 
mother  of  three  children;  Nellie,  wife  of  Howard  D. 
Cannon,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Dewey, 
and  they  have  one  child;  and  Leo  H.,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Culver  Military  Academy  in  Indiana  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  latter’s 
business  affairs. 

In  1902  Mr.  Johnstone  married  Miss  Stella  Bixler,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Bixler  of  Bartlesville. 
MrsT  Johnstone,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  is  of  white 
parentage  and  of  good  American  stock.  She  now  spends 
her  time  near  her  farm  at  Ochelata.  She  is  the  mother 
of  one  daughter,  Virginia,  who  bears  a striking  re- 
semblance to  her  honored  father. 

What  the  activities  and  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Johnstone  meant  to  the.  community  of  Bartlesville  was 
well  expressed  editorially  in  the  Bartlesville  Enterprise, 
and  it  is  appropriate  to  preserve  some  of  these  tributes 
therein  expressed  as  a part  of  this  permanent  record. 
“So  closely  was  the  life  of  this  man  woven  into  that  of 
this  state  and  especially  of  this  community,  that  in  the 
years  to  come  his  good  deeds  will  be  recalled,  his  ever 


readiness  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
his  fellow  men  will  be  called  to  mind  and  though  dead 
he  will  still  live  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow  men.  Few 
of  the  ‘ old  settlers  ’ here  are  yet  old  men.  Among  the 
oldest  residents  few  have  reached  the  three  score  and 
ten  milestone  along  life’s  highway.  Although  but  little 
more  than  half  a century  old  when  the  summons  came, 
William  Johnstone  was  a pioneer  in  Oklahoma,  a pioneer 
in  all  that  term  means.  He  came  to  Oklahoma  while  yet 
a young  man,  without  riches,  as  riches  are  wont  to  be 
estimated,  in  dollars  and  cents,  yet  immensely  wealthy  in 
fact,  wealthy  in  push,  in  honesty,  in  consideration  of  his 
fellows,  in  energy;  rich  in  all  that  makes  a man,  for 
money  does  not  make  the  man,  and  at  once  he  became 
a factor  in  building  this  great  commonwealth.  Few 
indeed  were  the  unmoistened  eyelids  among  these  ‘ old 
settlers’  in  Bartlesville  this  morning  as  men  passed  on 
the  streets  and  in  subdued  tones  said  ‘Bill  Johnstone  is 
dead’;  few  indeed  were  the  voices  in  which  there  was 
not  a suspicion  of  tliat  choking  sensation,  and  men  hur- 
ried away  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  come.  Certain  it 
is  that  some  men  so  live  that  the  memory  of  them,  their 
many  good  deeds,  their  exemplary  lives,  their  splendid 
characteristics,  is  so  closely  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  humanity  that  though  their  bodies  lie  in  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  though  the  years  come  and  go, 
the  memory  of  the  man  remains  green  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  men.  ’ ’ 

John  T.  Kramer.  A scion  of  a sterling  German 
pioneer  family  of  the  Hoosier  State,  Mr.  Kramer  was 
there  born  and  reared  and  in  his  native  county  he  had 
achieved  distinctive  success  as  an  independent  agricul- 
turist and  stock-grower  prior  to  coming  to  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma,  in  1903.  Here  his  success  has  been  of 
unequivocal  order  and  such  as  to  fully  justify  his  con- 
fidence, circumspection  and  good  judgment  when  he  east 
in  his  lot  with  the  ncAv  vital  and  progressive  young  state. 
He  early  made  judicious  investment  in  lands  adjoining 
and  now  an  integral  part  of  the  City  of  Tulsa,  and 
through  the  rapid  appreciation  in  the  value  of  this  prop- 
erty, much  of  which  has  been  platted  into  city  lots,  he 
has  realized  large  financial  advancement.  He  is  the 
owner  also  of  a large  and  admirably  improved  landed 
estate  aside  from  this,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  successful  farmers  and  stock- 
holders  of  Tulsa  County.  Mr.  Kramer  is  a man  of  solid 
worth  of  character  and  of  much  ability,  so  that  he  has 
been  influential  in  civic  affairs  as  well  as  those  of  in- 
dustrial order,  the  while  his  personal  popularity  has 
brought  to  him  noteworthy  official  preferment.  His 
second  consecutive  term  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Tulsa 
County  expired  on  the  1st  of  July,  1915,  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  important 
county  has  been  characteristically  careful,  conservative 
and  steadfast,  his  avowed  ambition  having  been  to  safe- 
guard and  advance  the  interests  of  the  county  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  power  as  an  official  and  as  a loyal  and 
public-spirited  citizen,  and  his  course  having  met  with 
unqualified  popular  approval. 

Mr.  Kramer  was  liorn  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1870,  and  was  the  tenth  in  order  of 
birth  of  the  five  sons  and  six  daughters  born  to  John  H. 
and  Johnnette  (Becker)  Kramer:  four  of  the  children 
accompanied  their  parents  on  the  immigration  from 
Germany  and  all  of  the  others  were  born  in  Indiana.  Of 
the  children  three  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now 
living.  Both  parents  were  born  in  the  Rhine  Province  of 
Prussia,  Germany,  and  in  their  native  land  they  were 
reared  and  educated.  After  their  marriage  they  con- 
tinued their  residence  in  their  Fatherland  until  1854, 
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when,  accompanied  by  their  four  young  children,  they 
immigrated  to  the  United  States.  The  voyage  was  made 
on  a sailing  vessel  of  the  type  common  to  trans-Atlantic 
transit  at  that  period,  and  proved  so  tempestuous  that 
thirty  days  elapsed  ere  the  vessel  dropped  anchor  in  the 
port  of  New  York  City,  the  officers  and  passengers  of 
the  boat  having  virtually  lost  hope  of  ever  reaching  their 
destination,  and  shipwreck  having  been  avoided  by  a very 
narrow  margin.  From  the  national  metropolis  the 
family  forthwith  proceeded  to  Indiana,  where  Mr. 
Kramer  obtained  a tract  of  heavily  timbered  land,  in 
Spencer  County,  and  essayed  the  herculean  task  of  de- 
veloping a farm.  Almost  entirely  through  his  individual 
labors  he  cleared  and  reclaimed  this  original  homestead 
of  eighty  acres,  and  through  his  unremitting  application 
and  judicious  management  of  affairs  as  an  agriculturist 
and  stock-grower  he  became  one  of  the  most  substantial 
farmers  of  that  section  of  the  state.  He  was  born  in 
1818  and  was  nearly  sixty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1884.  His  landed 
estate  at  the  close  of  his  life  comprised  680  acres  of  fine 
farm  property,  all  in  Spencer  County,  and  the  excellent 
improvements,  including  substantial  buildings,  gave 
tangible  evidence  of  his  thrift  and  good  management. 
John  H.  Kramer  became  a staunch  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  democratic  party  and  was  influential  in 
local  affairs.  Though  he  had  no  desire  for  personal 
preferment  of  official  order,  it  was  almost  entirely 
through  his  efforts  that  his  nephew,  William  Jacobs,  was 
elected  the  first  democratic  treasurer  of  Spencer  County, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  county  was  a recog- 
nized republican  stronghold.  His  eldest  son,  Henry, 
succeeded  Mr.  Jacobs  in  the  office  of  county  treasurer, 
and  the  influence  which  he  himself  wielded  in  the  com- 
munity was  due  to  his  recognized  integrity  and  his  high 
civic  ideals.  His  wife  survived  him  by  a decade  and  was 
seventy-four  years  of  age  when  she  passed  to  the  life 
eternal,  in  1895,  both  having  been  devout  communicants 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  the  faith  of  which  they  were 
reared. 

Beared  under  the  invigorating  discipline  of  the  home 
farm,  John  T.  Kramer  continued  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  Spencer  County  until  he  had  completed  the 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  at  Eockport,  the  county 
seat,  after  which  he  took  an  effective  course  in  a busi- 
ness college  in  the  City  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In 
initiating  his  independent  career  he  engaged  in  the  re- 
tail grocery  business  and  produce-commission  business 
at  Eockport,  and  after  being  identified  with  this  line  of 
enterprise  five  years  he  resumed  association  with  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  by  purchasing  in  his  native  county 
the  old  Stryker  farm,  bordering  the  Ohio  Eiver.  On  this 
farm  wms  Stryker’s  Landing,  long  a point  of  consider- 
able prominence  in  connection  with  navigation  activities 
on  the  Ohio  Eiver.  Mr.  Kramer  continued  his  operations 
as  one  of  the  energetic  and  successful  agriculturists  and 
stock-raisers  of  Spencer  County  until  1903,  when  he  sold 
his  farm  and  came  to  Indian  Territory.  He  purchased 
a tract  of  seventy-five  acres  in  close  proximity  to  the 
ambitious  little  City  of  Tulsa,  and  there  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming.  With  the  rapid  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  city  his  property  increased  greatly  in  value, 
and  the  entire  tract  is  now  an  integral  part  of  Tulsa. 
Sixty  acres  have  been  subdivided  and  platted  into  city 
lots  and  these  have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  a suc- 
cessful way,  so  that  the  section  has  developed  into  a most 
attractive  and  desirable  residence  district,  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  acres  of  the  original  tract  constituting  the 
homestead  place  of  Mr.  Kramer  and  being  one  of  the 
fine  homes  of  the  City  of  Tulsa.  In  the  Fry  District  of 
Tulsa  County  Mr.  Kramer  is  the  owner  of  a well  im- 


proved farm  of  440  acres,  devoted  to  diversified  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  raising  of  high-grade  live  stock,  espe- 
cially short-horn  cattle  and  Poland-China  swine.  One 
hundred  acres  of  this  farm  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  alfalfa,  and  the  buildings  on  the  estate  are  of  sub- 
stantial order,  including  four  barns  that  have  recently 
been  erected. 

Incidental  to  the  state  constitutional  convention  of 
1907  Mr.  Kramer  was  appointed  temporary  county  clerk 
of  Tulsa  County,  to  organize  and  supervise  the  first  elec- 
tion in  the  county,  and  after  the  admission  of  the  state 
to  the  Union,  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  county  election  board,  of  which  office  he  contin- 
ued the  valued  incumbent  until  his  resignation,  in  1910. 
He  became  at  that  time  democratic  candidate  for  county 
treasurer.  He  had  an  opponent  in  first  election,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1912,  having  been  re-elected  for  the 
second  term  without  an  opponent.  His  second  term  of 
administration  expired  in  July,  1915,  and  he  declined 
to  become  a candidate  in  the  election  of  1914. 

Mr.  Kramer  has  been  a leader  in  democratic  party 
circles  in  his  county,  both  lie  and  his  wife  are  communi- 
cants of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  he  is  affiliated  with 
Tulsa  Lodge,  No.  71,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons, 
as  is  he  also  with  the  local  organizations  of  the  Benev- 
olent & Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1892,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Kramer  to  Miss  Amelia  Bretz,  who  likewise 
was  born  and  reared  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  She  is 
the  youngest  of  her  parents’  seven  children,  and  all  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters  are  married  and  living  near 
where  they  were  born  in  and  near  Spencer  County.  Mrs. 
Kramer’s  parents  came  from  the  old  country,  her  mother 
having  been  born  during  the  voyage.  She  lived  to  be 
fifty-eight  years  old  and  the  father  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer  have  four  children, 
Forrest  J.  H.,  Philip  J.,  Allen  C.,  and  John  T.,  Jr. 

Samuel  King  McCall.  The  largest  dry  goods  house 
in  Cleveland  County  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  state  is  the  S.  K.  McCall  & Company  at  Norman. 
This  is  a business  which  was  founded  by  Samuel  K. 
McCall  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Beginning  with  a 
general  stock  of  dry  goods  he  has  developed  his  trade 
rapidly,  has  shown  unusual  genius  as  a merchant  until 
a few  years  ago  the  business  was  incorporated  and 
now  ranks  with  any  mercantile  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

After  ten  years  of  successful  business  experience  in 
Texas,  his  native  state,  Mr.  McCall  came  to  Norman  in 
1902.  In  1910  the  S.  K.  McCall  & Company  was  in- 
corporated. under  a state  charter  with  a paid  up  capital 
stock  of  $36,000.  Mr.  McCall  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany, with  E.  Eotan  of  Waco,  Texas,  vice  president,  and 
E.  B.  McCall  of  Norman,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  store  is  located  at  311-315  East  Main  Street  and 
the  salesrooms  occupy  a floor  space  75x100  feet,  with  a 
warehouse  24x60  feet.  Trade  comes  to  this  large  store 
from  all  over  Cleveland  and  surrounding  counties. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  McCall  came  out  of  Ireland  and 
located  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  colonial  era,  and 
some  of  his  ancestors  fought  in  the  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary wars.  Samuel  K.  McCall  was  born  at  Waco, 
Texas,  June  19,  1870.  His  father,  J.  L.  L.  McCall,  was 
born  near  Crab  Orchard  Springs  in  Kentucky  in  1828 
and  died  at  Weatherford,  Texas,  in  1906.  His  early 
years  were  spent  in  Kentucky,  but  in  1854  he  went  to 
Texas  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  at  Waco, 
where  he  became  well  known  as  a lawyer  and  was  active 
in  civic  and  political  affairs.  In  1873  he  removed  to 
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Weatherford.  Tn  politics  he  was  first  a whig  and  after- 
wards a republican,  and  at  one  time  filled  office  as 
.iudge.  He  was  a member  and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Judge  McCall  married  Eliza  Ann  Sturm,  who 
was  born  in  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  in  1830  and  died 
at  Weatherford,  Texas,  in  1896.  Samuel  K.  McCall 
was  the  youngest  of  <a  family  of  fourteen  children,  three 
of  wliom  died  in  infancy,  and  the  others  are  mentioned 
as  follows;  Ezra,  now  deceased;  Kate,  who  married 
E.  Rotan,  wlio  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Waco,  and  klrs.  Rotan  is  active  in  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  Colonial  Dames; 
George  is  now  deceased ; J.  S.  is  a retired  capitalist 
at  Fort  Worth;  James  is  a contractor  and  builder  at 
Dallas;  Nannie,  who  lives  in  New  York  City  is  the 
widow  of  F.  C.  Gallagher,  who  was  an  expert  accountant; 
Mattie  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Barthold,  a merchant  at 
Weatherford,  Texas;  John  is  a Presbyterian  minister  at 
Hillsboro,  Texas ; William  S.  is  a traveling  salesman 
with  home  at  Waco;  Mary  resides  at  Melrose,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Samuel  K.  McCall  acquired  his  early  education,  in 
the  public  schools  of  Weatherford,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1886,  and  the  following  four  years  he 
spent  in  the  free  and  open  life  of  the  cattle  ranges  of 
West  Texas.  In  1890  he  entered  and  for  two  years 
was  a student  in  Austin  College  at  Sherman,  Texas.  It 
was  in  1892  that  he  began  his  mercantile  career,  being 
located  for  two  years  at  Colorado,  Texas,  and  then  in  the 
same  line  of  business  at  Lott,  Texas,  until  1902,  when 
he  came  to  Norman. 

Mr.  McCall  is  a republican,  and  is  active  in  the  Nor- 
man Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Oklahoma  Retailers 
Association.  At  Lott,  Texas,  in  1893  he  married  Miss 
Minnie  Linticum,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  T.  Linticum 
of  Sherman,  Texas.  Their  children  are  five  in  num- 
ber, namely:  Anne,  who  is  a senior  in  the  Oklahoma 

State  University  at  Norman,  has  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  one  year,  and  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ; 
Laura  is  a sophomore  in  the  State  University;  Lewis, 
twin  brother  of  Laura,  graduated  from  the  Norman  High 
School  in  1916;  Sammy,  a junior  in  the  Norman  High 
School ; and  Dorothy,  a student  in  the  grammar 
schools. 

James  M.  Givens.  During  a residence  of  more  than 
twenty  years  at  Muskogee,  James  M.  Givens  through  his 
profession  as  a lawyer,  through  his  influence  as  a public 
leader  and  good  citizen,  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
local  welfare  and  make  Muskogee  one  of  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Givens  is  now  engaged  in  a suc- 
cessful practice  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Zevely,  Givens 
& Stoutz. 

Of  an  old  Kentucky  family,  James  M.  Givens  was  born 
February  14,  1869,  in  Webster  County,  Kentucky,  a son 
of  John  W.  and  Margaret  (Ross)  Givens.  His  father 
was  a planter,  a tobacco  buyer  and  a banker  in  Webster 
County,  but  not  long  after  the  birth  of  James  the  family 
moved  to  Providence,  Kentucky.  Tn  that  town  James  M. 
Givens  acquired  his  early  education,  and  later  attended 
Center  College  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  the  literary  course  in  1889.  He  then  took  up 
the  study  of  law  under  private  tuition,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Madisonville,  Kentucky,  in  1891. 

In  1892  Mr.  Givens  came  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  since  that  date  has  been  a member  of  the  local 
bar.  In  1893  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  United  States  attorney  for  Indian  Territory. 
In  this  position  he  remained  four  and  a half  years,  and 
did  some  valuable  work  at  a time  when  the  federal  attor- 


neys in  Indian  Territory  had  all  the  responsibilities  that 
are  now  divided  between  a large  number  of  local,  state 
and  federal  officers.  This  was  Mr.  Givens’  only  important 
public  office  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  the  past  seventeen 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  active  private  practice. 
The  firm  Zevely,  Givens  & Stoutz  is  one  of  the  strongest 
legal  combinations  in  Muskogee  and  its  ofliees  are  in  the 
Arkansas  Building. 

Mr.  Givens  is  a loyal  democrat,  and  at  different  times 
has  manifested  considerable  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
success  of  that  party.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason, 
and  also  a member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  belongs  to 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  having  been 
the  first  district  deputy  of  that  order  in  Indian  Territory. 

Lemuel  Edmond  Gee,  M.  D.  Among  the  learned 
vocations,  there  is  none  in  which  the  warning  to  ‘ ' make 
haste  slowly  ’ ’ may  be  followed  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  that  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Almost  without 
an  exception,  those  who  have  gained  success  in  the  field 
of  medical  and  surgical  science  have  been  men  of  the 
most  careful  preparation.  Native  talent  is  desirable, 
but  those  who  enter  practice  unprepared  by  scholastic 
teaching  are  at  a disadvantage  and  have  a handicap 
exceedingly  difficult  to  overcome.  Lemuel  Edmond  Gee, 
M.  D.,  of  Terral,  Oklahoma,  is  a typical  modern  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  has  laid  a broad  foundation  for 
continuous  personal  development  and  professional  prog- 
ress. Born  near  Gladewater,  Gregg  County,  Texas,  June 
24,  1878,  he  is  a son  of  Lemuel  Merral  and  Sallie  (Arm- 
strong) Gee. 

The  Gee  family  originated  in  Scotland,  went  thence 
to  Ireland,  and  was  brought  from  the  latter  country  to 
America  by  the  great-grandfather  of  Doctor  Gee.  His 
grandfather,  John  Philip  Gee,  was  a Free  Will  Baptist 
minister,  who  preached  for  many  years  in  Alabama  and 
in  later  life  went  to  Hunt  County,  Texas,  where  he  died. 
Lemuel  Merral  Gee  was  born  in  1850,  in  Alabama,  and 
as  a young  man  removed  to  Gregg  County,  Texas,  where 
he  conducted  a logging  camp  until  1888,  then  moving  to 
a iioiiit  four  miles  east  of  Big  Sandy,  Texas,  where  he 
still  resides.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  career  he 
has  been  an  agriculturist  and  at  the  present  time  is 
engaged  in  diversified  farming  and  stockraising.  During 
the  past  twenty-seven  years  he  has  lived  on  his  present 
handsome  and  valuable  tract,  a property  of  240  acres 
which  he  has  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
In  the  various  departments  of  agricultural  work  he  has 
achieved  excellent  results,  and  is  widely  known  in  his 
community  as  a successful  grower  of  fruit.  Politically, 
in  former  years  he  was  a populist,  but  at  this  time  is 
supporting  republican  candidates  and  policies.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  he  has  been 
an  elder  for  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Gee  also  belongs  to 
this  faith.  Like  her  husband,  she  is  a native  of  Ala- 
bama, and  they  have  been  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Benjamin,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

months;  Dr.  Lemuel  Edmond,  of  this  review;  Ludie,  who 
is  tlie  wife  of  Robert  A.  Martin,  a prosperous  merchant 
of  Atoka,  Oklahoma;  lola,  who  is  the  wife  of  James 
Haigwood,  residing  three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Big 
Sandy,  Texas,  on  a farm ; Jackie  Ophelia,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Boy  Mackey,  a farmer  residing  six  miles  east  of 
Big  Sandy,  Texas;  and  Robert  Madison,  who  is  engaged 
in  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  the  homestead  of  his  father. 

Lemuel  Edmond  Gee  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
was  brought  up  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  remained 
under  the  parental  roof  until  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Tn  the  meantime,  he  had  started  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  his  education  by  attending  the  district  schools, 
after  leaving  which  he  successfully  passed  an  examina- 
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tion  wliich  secured  for  him  a first-grade  teacher ’s  life 
certificate.  However,  he  never  followed  teaching  as  a 
profession.  After  some  preparation,  he  next  entered  the 
Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  was  graduated  after  a course  of  four  years,  receiv- 
ing tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  1906  he  took 
a post-graduate  course  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  he  has 
always  continued  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  his 
studies  ill  order  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  his  profession. 
Doctor  Gee  commenced  practice  at  Big  Sandy,  Texas, 
but  after  a short  time  removed  to  Wade,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  he  remained  for  five  years,  subsequently 
spending  one  year  at  Port  Townsend,  Oklahoma,  and 
about  six  years  at  Caney.  He  came  to  Terral  in  1913, 
and  since  that  time  has  carried  on  a general  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  his  offices  being  located  in  Fisher’s 
drug  store.  He  has  built  up  a large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and  his  success  in  a number  of  complicated  eases 
has  not  only  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  his 
adopted  community,  but  the  regard  of  his  fellow-prac- 
titioners. Doctor  Gee  belongs  to  the  Jefferson  County 
Medical  Society,  and  formerly  was  associated  with  the 
Atoka  County  (Oklahoma)  Medical  Society.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  serving  as  local  surgeon  for  the 
Chicago,  Eock  Island  & Pacific  Eailroad,  and  as  city 
liealth  officer  of  Terral.  In  political  matters  he  is  a 
democrat.  Doctor  Gee  is  also  well  known  in  fraternal 
circles,  belonging  to  Caney  Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  Terral  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
in  which  he  is  past  counsellor  commander;  Terral  Lodge, 
Woodmen’s  Circle;  Caney  Lodge,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  and  Caney  Lodge,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  in 
all  of  which  he  is  examining  physician  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  named. 

Doctor  Gee  was  married  in  1900,  at  Paris,  Texas,  to 
Miss  Mary  Griffin,  of  Soper,  Oklahoma,  who  was  born 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas.  To  this  union  there  has  come 
one  son;  Edmond  Clark,  who  was  born  December  28, 
1909. 

Kelly  Brown.  The  aggressive  forward  movement 
of  men  who  have  not  failed  and  do  not  purpose  to  fail, 
who  have  courageously  gone  forth  to  reclaim,  to  initiate 
and  to  build;  to  develop  where  it  needs  only  develop- 
ment; to  redeem  what  have  been  waste  places;  to  found 
and  upbuild  a new  empire — this  has  been  the  glorious 
movement  that  has  given  to  the  United  States  the  vig- 
orous, inviting  and  opulent  young  commonwealth  of 
Oklahoma,  whose  citizens  rejoice  in  i^s  vital  strength, 
its  manifold  attractions  and  its  splendid  advantages. 
He  whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Oklahoma  from  his  youth,  has  imbibed  fully 
and  effectively  exemplified  the  progressive  spirit  that  has 
made  such  marvellous  development  and  advancement 
possible,  has  won  for  himself  distinctive  success  as  one 
of  the  representative  younger  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  state,  and  has  so  proved  himself  and  his  ability  as 
to  gain  popular  recognition  and  definite  prestige,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1914  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative of  Carter  County  in  the  Fifth  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  in  which  he  gave 
admirable  account  of  himself  and  to  his  constituency. 
He  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Ardmore,  judi- 
cial center  of  Carter  County,  where  he  is  associated  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  Henry  H.  and  Eussell  B.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Brown,  Brown  & Brown. 

Though  essentially  and  emphatically  loyal  to  and  ap- 
preciative of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Brown  takes  justifiable  pride 
in  reverting  to  the  fine  old  Bluegrass  State  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity  and  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a scion  of  a 
family  whose  name  has  been  long  and  worthily  linked 


with  the  annals  of  American  history.  The  lineage  traces 
back  through  a distinguished  and  patrician  course  in 
England  and  there  representatives  of  the  name  were 
members  of  the  nobility.  The  original  American  pro- 
genitors there  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  sovereign 
and  under  these  conditions  came  to  America  about  the 
time  of  the  Eevolution  and  settled  in  Virginia,  one  or 
more  having  made  their  escape  to  the  New  World  by 
becoming  stowaways  on  the  vessels  that  afforded  them 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.  A scion  of  the  family  in 
Kentucky,  Hon.  John  W.  Kenyon,  who  was  for  sev- 
eral years  a representative  of  that  state  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  was  a cousin  of  the  father  of  Kelly 
Brown. 

At  Caney,  Morgan  County,  Kentucky,  Kelly  Brown 
was  born  in  the  year  1885,  and  he  is  a son  of  Allen  K. 
and  Eliza  (Lykins)  Brown,  both  likewise  natives  of 
that  state,  where  they  continued  to  maintain  their  resi- 
dence until  their  removal  to  Oklahoma,  when  their  son 
Kelly  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  The  father  has 
become  a substantial  agriculturist  and  stock-grower  of 
this  state  and  he  and  his  wife  are  well  known  and  highly 
honored  residents  of  Ardmore,  he  having  celebrated  in 
1915  his  seventy-first  birthday  anniversary  and  she  her 
sixty-seventh.  Concerning  their  other  surviving  chil- 
dren it  may  be  noted  that  Henry  H.  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Ardmore,  as  previously  stated;  John 
F.  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  residence  in  the  City  of  Lexington;  William 
M.  is  associated  with  the  Ardmore  Ice,  Light  & Power 
Company;  Eussell  B.  is  associated  with  his  brothers 
Kelly  and  Henry  H.  in  the  law  firm  of  Brown,  Brown 
& Brown,  of  Ardmore;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stacey  is  a resident 
of  Cannel  City,  Kentucky,  her  husband  being  an  agri- 
culturist and  stock-grower  by  vocation ; and  Mrs.  M. 
Lykins  maintains  her  home  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
where  her  husband  is  a prosperous  merchant. 

In  the  schools  of  his  native  state  Kelly  Brown  ac- 
quired his  early  educational  discipline  and  in  1903  he 
was  graduated  in  the  high  school  at  Ardmore,  Okla- 
homa, as  a member  of  the  first  class  to  be  graduated 
after  the  establishment  of  this  department  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  village.  For  a year  he  was  a student 
in  Hargrove  College,  at  Ardmore,  and  thereafter  he 
continued  his  academic  studies  for  two  years  in  the  lit- 
erary department  of  the  University  of  Texas.  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  discipline  which  has  given  him  ad- 
mirable equipment  tor  the  work  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion Mr.  Brown  was  tor  nearly  three  years  a student 
in  the  law  department  of  the  great  University  of  Chi- 
cago, where  he  completed  his  law  studies  in  1910.  Im- 
mediately afterward  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  bar  of  the  new  state,  where- 
upon he  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law  at  Ard- 
more, where  he  and  his  two  brothers  who  are  his  valued 
coadjutors  now  control  a substantial,  representative  and 
constantly  expanding  practice,  the  same  extending  into 
the  various  courts  of  the  state  and  having  given  to 
Kelly  Brown  the  opportunity  to  win  decisive  and  note- 
worthy victories  in  the  causes  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  and  to  give  him  special  prestige  as  a resource- 
ful trial  lawyer. 

A young  man  notable  for  vitality,  optimism  and 
buoyancy  of  temperament,  Mr.  Brown  has  entered  fully 
into  the  civic  activities  and  public  interests  of  his  home 
village  and  county  and  is  an  influential  figure  in  the 
local  councils  of  the  democratic  party.  He  has  served 
as  secretary  of  the  democratic  central  committee  of 
this  county  and  as  chairman  of  the  county  election 
board.  In  1914  he  was  elected  representative  of  Carter 
County  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislature, 
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and  Ids  secure  place  in  popular  confidence  and  good  will 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  carried  every  precinct 
in  the  county  with  the  exception  of  one  that  has  a 
large  element  of  negro  population.  He  received  a plural- 
ity of  about  three  to  one  above  the  vote  cast  for  the 
opponent  who  was  his  closest  competitor  in  the  election. 
In  the  Fifth  Legislature  Mr.  Brown  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  house  committee  on  public-service  corpora- 
tions, and  was  assigned  to  membership  also  on  judiciary 
committee  No.  1,  and  the  committees  on  criminal  juris- 
prudence, oil  and  gas,  elections,  fish  and  game,  en- 
rolled and  engrossed  bills,  and  eapitol  building.  His 
home  city  being  near  the  border  of  the  well  known 
Healdton  oil  and  gas  field  and  known  as  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Southern  Oklahoma  oil  district,  Mr.  Brown 
has  naturally  taken,  both  independently  and  as  a legis- 
lator, a lively  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  this  district,  and  in  the  Legislature  he  was 
a staunch  supjiorter  of  the  oil-conservation  measure 
that  was  enacted  and  in  other  provisions  for  the  proper 
control  and  exploitation  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
the  state. 

Mr.  Brown  proved  a most  zealous  and  effective  work- 
ing member  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Leg- 
islature, in  which  he  introduced  and  ably  championed 
an  apirreciable  number  of  important  bills,  the  major 
number  of  which  had  the  strong  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state — notably  those  exempting  farm 
products  from  taxation,  and  recreating  the  Supreme 
Court  Commission,  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Gov- 
ernor Williams.  Among  other  bills  introduced  by  Mr. 
Brown  was  that  creating  a state  bureau  of  weights 
and  measures,  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress 
that  enabled  Oklahoma  to  obtain  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a laboratory  equipment  valued  at  $20,000;  a 
bill  relating  to  Probate  Court  procedure,  this  being  a 
measure  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested;  a bill  creating 
a state  cemetery  fund;  a bill  making  the  carrying  of  a 
revolver  or  pistol  a felony;  a bill  relating  to  licenses 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  the  state;  a bill  establishing 
an  accounting  system  for  municipal  corporations ; a 
bill  providing  that  applicants  for  charters  for  public- 
service  corporations  shall  make  a showing  to  the  cor- 
poration commission  that  there  exists  a public  necessity 
for  such  corporation;  and  a'  bill  creaj;ing  county  boards 
of  insanity. 

Mr.  Browi?  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which  he  has  served 
as  steward  and  president  of  the  Epworth  League,  and 
he  is  teacher  of  the  Barraca  class  of  the  First  Chris- 
tian Church  of  Ardmore.  Mr.  Brown  is  a valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Ardmore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  iden- 
tified with  the  local  golf  and  country  club.  He  is  an 
active  and  popular  member  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bar  Association  and  also  the  Carter  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  City  of  Paris,  Texas,  in  1911,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Brown  to  Miss  Leta  May  Wood- 
ward, her  father  being  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  at  Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  two 
children — Martha  Elizabeth  and  David  Kelly. 

Phillip  Kramer.  Now  a resident  of  Tulsa,  with  a 
good  growing  business  in  the  handling  of  insurance, 
bonds  and  loans,  Phillip  Kramer  has  been  more  or  less 
closely  identified  with  Oklahoma  since  the  opening  of 
the  Cherokee  strip  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  He  is 
a pioneer,  and  in  the  course  of  his  varied  activities  has 
reached  a position  of  standing  and  influence.  His  offices 
in  Tulsa  are  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Phillip  Kramer  was  born  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 


on  his  father’s  farm,  March  29,  1872,  a son  of  John  H. 
and  Johnnette  (Becker)  Kramer.  His  parents  were  born 
in  the  Ehine  Valley  of  Germany,  his  father  on  June  9, 
1818,  and  his  mother  in  1821.  His  father  died  February 
26,  1884,  and  his  mother  in  1895.  They  were  married 
in  Germany,  and  to  their  union  were  born  five  sons  and 
six  daughters,  six  of  whom  are  still  living.  Phillip  was 
the  eleventh  child.  In  1850  the  parents  with  four  children 
embarked  on  a sailing  vessel  and  started  for  the  land  of 
freedom  and  promise.  They  were  thirty  days  on  the 
ocean,  an  exceedingly  rough  and  stormy  passage,  and 
many  of  the  passengers  had  abandoned  hope  of  ever 
seeing  land  again.  After  landing-  in  New  York  City 
they  came  on  west  to  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  where 
John  H.  Kramer  located  in  an  undeveloped  country  and 
took  up  farming  and  stock  raising.  He  was  an  excellent 
type  of  the  sturdy,  self-reliant,  liberty-loving  and  vigor- 
ous German,  especially  of  that  class  which  came  so 
numerously  to  America  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
of  1848.  He  set  himself  bravely  to  the  task  of  hewing 
a farm  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  during  the  succeeding 
years  cleared  up  through  his  own  labors  many  acres 
formerly  covered  with  virgin  timber.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  his  career  was  represented  in  material  value  by 
the  possession  of  680  acres  of  fine  farming  land  in 
Spencer  County.  He  cared  nothing  for  public  office, 
was  a democrat  in  politics,  and  a member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Phillip  Kramer  grew  up  on  the  substantial  home  of 
his  father  in  Spencer  County,  attended  the  public  schools 
there  and  afterwards  the  Normal  School  at  Danville, 
Indiana.  He  and  his  brother  John  were  for  a time 
partners  in  managing  the  old  homestead  place,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  Phillij)  Kramer  secured  a certificate 
and  spent  six  months  of  teaching  in  his  home  district. 
He  went  on  the  road  selling  agricultural  implements  for 
the  Burr  Brothers,  and  later  for  one  season  represented 
the  Milwaukee  Junior  Harvester  Company  Binders.  In 
1893  he  came  to  Oklahoma,  and  joined  in  the  run  after 
the  opening  of  the  strip  to  Perry.  He  staked  out  a lot 
in  the  public  square,  not  knowing  that  his  claim  was 
reserved  for  public  purposes.  He  and  a number  of 
others  who  made  the  same  mistake  were  involved  in 
many  troubles  incident  to  the  contest,  and  he  subse- 
quently bought  a town  lot  in  that  city.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Kramer  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business,  and  finally  took  up  the  fire  in- 
surance business  with  Prank  Johnson  under  the  firm 
name  of  .Johnson  & Kramer.  After  selling  out  this  busi- 
ness he  returned  to  Indiana,  spent  six  months  there,  and 
then  came  back  to  Oklahoma  and  located  in  Tulsa.  Here 
Mr.  Kramer  has  built  up  a large  business  in  handling 
fire  insurance  and  also  bond  and  loan.  He  represents  the 
following  fire  insurance  companies:  The  Columbia  Fire 
Underwriters,  the  Glens  Falls  Insurance,  the  National 
Union,  The  Camden  Fire,  the  Prussian  National,  the 
Agricultural  Insurance  Company  of  Watertown,  New 
York,  and  the  Eoyal  Indemnity  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Kramer  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  city  treas- 
urer of  Tulsa  by  Mayor  Martin  and  served  one  term. 
He  is  a democrat  in  politics,  and  -a  man  of  vigorous 
citizenship  and  in  his  personal  and  business  relations 
noted  for  his  unswerving  integrity  of  character.  He  is 
affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  On  February  9, 
1901,  Mr.  Kramer  married  Gertrude  Allendorph.  Mrs. 
Kramer  was  born  in  Missouri.  Their  two  children  are: 
John ’Henry  and  Phillip  C. 

Francis  Bartow  Fite,  M.  D.  Whether  as  leading 
physician  and  surgeon,  prominent  citizen,  or  energetic 
anil  progressive  founder  of  movements  making  for 
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advancement  and  education,  morality  and  business  and 
civic  life,  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  speak  of  first 
where  Dr.  Fi-ancis  Bartow  Fite  of  Muskogee  is  con- 
cerned. His  career  has  several  important  distinctions 
which  claim  attention.  He  has  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  been  identified  with  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  old  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  State, 
and  as  a surgeon  he  has  few  peers  anywhere  in  the  South- 
west. His  home  city  of  Muskogee  will  long  remember 
gratefully  his  administration  as  mayor  of  that  city,  dur- 
ing which  he  sacrificed  his  own  time  and  money  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  city,  which  was  then  backward 
because  of  certain  restrictions  placed  upon  its  improve- 
ment, and  which  restrictions  Doctor  Fite  removed  and 
inaugurated  a new  era  in  municipal  improvement. 

Though  most  of  his  active  career  has  been  spent  in 
what  is  now  Oklahoma,  Doctor  Fite  is  a native  Georgian, 
and  was  born  in  Bartow  County,  October  17,  1861.  His 
parents  were  Dr.  Henderson  Wesley  and  Sarah  Turner 
(Denman)  Fite.  His  father,  who  was  born  in  McMinn 
County,  Tennessee,  a son  of  Peter  Fite,  a native  of 
North  Carolina  and  member  of  an  old  Eevolutionary 
family,  was  also  a physician,  and  was  surgeon  in  the 
Fortieth  Georgia  Eegiment  of  the  Confederate  army 
during  the  war  between  the  North  and  South,  and  after 
the  war  lived  in  the  small  town  known  as  Pine  Log  in 
Georgia  and  practiced  medicine  in  addition  to  carrying 
on  agricultural  operations  on  his  plantation.  The  mother 
of  Dr.  F.'B.  Fite  was  born  near  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

Reared  in  his  native  county  of  Bartow,  Doctor  Fite  had 
the  usual  advantages  of  a southern  planter ’s  son,  but  had 
to  gain  most  of  his  education  through  his  own  earnings 
and  as  a result  of  his  own  determined  ambition.  When 
a boy  he  attended  the  Johnstone’s  Academy  at  Carters- 
ville,  Georgia,  but  in  1883,  soon  after  reaching  manhood, 
he  came  out  to  Indian  Territory,  reaching  the  Town  of 
Muskogee  in  May  of  that  year.  He  had  little  capital 
except  ambition  and  determination.  Going  to  Tahlequah 
he  applied  for  a school  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  year  had  charge  of  a school  near  Sal- 
lisaw,  where  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a teacher  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Not  long  after- 
ward he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  entered  the  Southern 
Medical  College  at  Atlanta,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1886.  Soon  after  entering  this  institution  Doctor  Fite 
was  made  house  surgeon  of  the  Central  Ivy  Street  Hos- 
pital, which  although  supported  as  a city  hospital  was 
largely  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Southern 
Medical  College.  Doctor  Fite  resigned  his  position  with 
this  hospital  in  the  summer  of  1886,  a short  time  after 
having  graduated  with  the  degree  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

Having  prepared  himself  for  practice,  he  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  location.  He  had  become 
very  favorably  impressed  with  the  -opportunities  and  the 
prospects  of  Indian  Territory.  He  once  more  located 
at  Tahlequah  and  spent  one  year  in  practice  there.  He 
then  went  east  to  New  York  City  and  pursued  post- 
graduate studies,  in  the  meantime  serving  for  two  years 
as  house  surgeon  for  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Hospital. 
Then  in  the  fall  of  1889  Doctor  Fite  located  perma- 
nently at  Muskogee,  in  which  city  he  has  performed  both 
his  professional  and  civic  services  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  and  has  indelibly  imjn-essed  his  person- 
ality' and  his  influence  upon  the  vital  growth  of  that 
community. 

Since  locating  at  Muskogee,  Doctor  Fite  has  several 
times  interrupted  his  practice  to  pursue  post-graduate 
studies  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore.  Unquestionably  Doctor 
Fite  is  now  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  successful 
suro-pous  in  Oklahoma,  and  he  has  established  an  enviable 
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reputation  all  over  the  Southwest.  For  several  years 
he  has  limited  his  activities  to  surgery,  office  work  and 
special  consultation,  and  even  so  the  demands  upon  his 
time  and  energies  are  more  than  he  can  meet.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Muskogee  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Oklahoma  State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  He  served  as  president  of  the  state 
organization  when  it  was  the  Medical  Society  of  Indian 
Territory.  He  was  secretary  of  the  medical  examining 
board  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  several  years,  and  was 
a prime  factor  in  bringing  about  changes  in  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  first  secretary  and  later  president  of  the  United 
States  Pension  Board,  and  has  been  a member  of  that 
body  for  about  twenty  years.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  and  for  more 
than  four  years  has  been  president  of  the  body. 

It  seldom  occurs  that  a physician  or  surgeon  of  the 
very  highest  rank  attains  any  prominence  in  affairs  out- 
side of  his  profession.  Doctor  Fite,  however,  has  a grow- 
ing reputation  all  over  the  state  as  one  of  Oklahoma’s 
ablest  citizens,  and  his  effective  work  in  behalf  of  Mus- 
kogee during  his  term  as  mayor  has  frequently  been 
accepted  as  a qualification  for  higher  political  honors. 
It  was  from  an  intense  loyalty  and  desire  to  do  good 
to  his  home  city  that  Doctor  Fite  was  induced  to  serve 
as  mayor,  and  that  has  been  practically  the  only  office 
he  has  ever  been  willing  to  accept.  He  held  that  office 
during  1905-06.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  splendid 
paving,  sewerage  and  water  system  of  Muskogee  was 
practically  inaugurated  and  placed  on  a satisfactory 
basis  during  the  administration  of  Doctor  Fite  as  mayor. 
Of  his  services  in  this  direction  a magazine  article  said 
of  him  as  follows:  “He  was  first  in  the  paving  move- 

ment by  personal  example  and  induced  through  emulation 
of  his  efforts  many  modern  streets.  That  was  before  the 
passage  of  the  Curtis  Bill,  and  at  a time  when  paving 
was  not  compulsory,  but  was  optional  with  the  individual 
property  owners,  and  before  a majority  of  the  property 
owners  living  on  a specified  thoroughfare  could  deter- 
mine what  they  desired  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
It  was  during  Doctor  Fite’s  term  as  mayor  of  Muskogee 
that  the  Curtis  Bill  was  being  debated  in  Washington 
prior  to  its  passage,  and  when  its  precepts  covering 
municipal  conditions  were  undetermined  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  for  weeks  labored  incessantly  for  the  incor- 
poration in  the  Curtis  Bill  of  provisions  making  it  oblig- 
atory for  property  owners  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  in  the  matter  of  establishing  municipal  improve- 
ments. He  was  successful  in  having  this  accomplished 
in  the  Curtis  Act  and  also  the  inclusion  of  the  provision 
compelling  railroad  companies  to  pay  a just  proportion 
of  taxes.  By  bringing  about  these  two  important 
remedial  measures.  Dr.  Fite  clearly  deserves  distinc- 
tion as  one  of  Oklahoma’s  most  illustrious  citizens,  as 
few  men  within  the  borders  of  the  State  have  done  so 
much  for  the  commonwealth  in  a physical  sense.  ’ ’ 

Not  only  while  mayor  but  as  a private  citizen  Doctor 
Fite  has  generously  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Muskogee  with  his  time,  abilities  and  means,  and  has  also 
given  his  influence  and  money  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
building  and  to  everything  that  has  promised  the  bet- 
terment of  the  community.  He  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  public  improvement,  including  church  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  state  fair  and  for  more  than  three 
years  has  been  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  should  be  recalled  as  a matter  of  his- 
tory that  Doctor  Fite  built  the  home  of  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission during  its  sessions  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  pri- 
marily the  medium  through  which  this  commission  was 
induced  to  make  its  headquarters  in  Muskogee  instead 
of  at  McAlester. 
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While  prominent  as  <a  2)ublic-spiiited  citizen  and  in 
other  ways,  Doctor  Dite  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
lirofession.  Some  years  ago  he  resigned  from  the  office 
of  vice  ijresident  of  the  First  J'lational  Bank  of  Mus- 
kogee, and  declined  election  to  the  ijresideney  of  that 
institution,  when  he  found  that  the  duties  of  the  imsition 
interfered  with  his  iirolessional  resijonsibilities  and 
labors.  With  his  family  he  is  a member  of  St.  Paul ’s 
congregation  of  the  Methodist  Ejjiscoijal  Church,  South, 
and  has  been  a generous  contributor  to  building  and 
other  funds  of  the  church.  Fraternally  he  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason,  a member  of  the  Teiu2)le  of  tlie  Mystic 
Shrine,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  public, 
professional,  religious  and  social  circles  his  acquaintance 
is  wide  and  no  man  in  Muskogee  has  a larger  circle  of 
friends. 

In  1889  Doctor  Fite  married  Miss  Julia  Patton  of 
Vinita,  Oklahoma.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  their 
marriage:  William  P.,  Prances,  Francis  Bartow,  Jr., 

Edward  Halsell  and  Julian  B.  Doctor  Fite  and  family 
reside  in  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  palatial 
homes  of  the  entire  state.  The  building  of  this  fine 
example  of  colonial  architecture,  on  North  Sixteenth 
Street  in  Muskogee,  was  in  every  way  creditable  to 
Doctor  Fite,  since  it  illustrated  his  thorough  faith  in 
the  city  which  has  been  his  home  for  so  many  years. 
Ilis  home  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  attractive 
landmarks  in  the  city,  and  it  cost  many  thousand  dollars 
to  construct.  Though  Doctor  Fite  enjoys  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  this  beautiful  home,  and  moves  on  terms 
of  easy  equality  with  the  foremost  men  of  Oklahoma  he  is 
personally  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  men,  and  is  es- 
sentially genial,  kind  hearted,  and  more  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  others  than  himself. 

John  E.  Lutteell.  Norman,  the  vigorous  little  city 
that  has  the  prestige  of  being  the  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  and  is  the  judicial  center  of  Cleve- 
land County,  claims  as  one  of  the  representative  younger 
members  of  its  bar  John  Edmund  Luttrell,  who  has  here 
maintained  his  residence  since  1911  and  who  has  here 
been  established  in  the  successful  general  practice  of 
his  profession  since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1913. 

Mr.  Luttrell  was  born  in  Hill  County,  Texas,  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1889,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  J.  and 
Sarah  Martha  (Goodrich)  Luttrell,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, 1854,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in 
Missouri,  in  1859.  Thomas  J.  Luttrell  is  a member 
of  a sterling  pioneer  family  of  Tennessee,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated  and  whence,  as  a young  man, 
he  went  to  Central  Texas  and  gained  his  individual  quota 
of  pioneer  experience.  There  his  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized and  there  he  continued  his  residence  until  1889, 
when  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory,  at  the  time  of  its 
being  thrown  open  to  white  settlement,  and  became  a 
pioneer  settler  near  Noble,  Cleveland  County,  where  he 
obtained  land  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
stock-growing,  with  which  lines  of  industry  he  has  been 
identified  during  his  entire  active  career.  He  and  his 
wife  now  reside  at  Norman,  where  they  have  maintained 
their  home  since  1907  and  both  are  zealous  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  this  place,  in  which  he  holds 
the  office  of  deacon,  his  political  support  being  given  to 
the  democratic  party,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  was 
reared.  Of  the  children  the  eldest  is  Ethel  May.  Carter 
Wesley  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  in  1907, 
his  death  having  occurred  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  had 
entered  and  instituted  the  improvement  of  a claim  of 
Government  land;  John  E.,  of  this  review,  was  the 


next  in  order  of  birth;  Eobert  Thomas  is  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  at  Norman;  and  Pearl  Edith,  who 
is  now  a successful  and  popular  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  Cleveland  County,  was  graduated  in  the  Norman 
High  Seliool,  after  which  she  attended  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  where  she  was  a jmpular  member  of  the 
Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority. 

John  E.  Luttrell  continued  his  studies  in  the  i)ublic 
schools  until  he  had  virtually  completed  the  curriculum 
of  the  Norman  High  School,  and  from  1906  to  1911  he 
was  a successful  representative  of  the  pedagogic  profes- 
sion, as  a teacher  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland  County. 
He  then  assumed  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  County 
Court,  of  which  he  continued  the  incumbent  until  1913, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  he  had  given  close  attention  to 
the  study  of  law,  with  the  result  that  he  so  fortified  him- 
self in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  that  he  proved  him- 
self eligible  for  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1913.  He  forthwith  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Norman  and  he  has  achieved  the  success  that 
stands  indicative  of  ability  and  of  that  personal  popu- 
larity which  marks  objective  appreciation  of  worth 
and  earnestness.  Mr.  Luttrell  has  appeared  in  numer- 
ous important  eases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  has 
gained  reputation  for  resourcefulness  as  a trial  lawyer 
and  well  fortified  judgment  as  a counselor.  He  is  now 
the  junior  member  of  the  representative  law  firm  of 
Williams  & Luttrell,  with  offices  in  the  Hullum  Build- 
ing, on  East  Main  Street.  His  unqualified  political 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party,  he  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Cleveland  County  Bar  Association, 
and  his  civic  loyalty  and  progressiveness  are  vouchsafed 
by  his  incumbency  of  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
Norman  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  affiliated  with 
Lexington  Lodge,  No.  72,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted 
Masons,  and  with  Norman  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the 
World. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1915,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Luttrell  to  Miss  Mary  Dorothy  Morter,  daugh- 
ter of  William  B.  Morter,  a retired  business  man  and 
prominent  citizen  of  Norman. 
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John  L.  Evans.  The  thriving  little  community  of 
Addington,  in  Jefferson  County,  Oklahoma,  is  indebted 
to  John  L.  Evans  for  much  of  its  growth,  development 
and  prosperity.  Coming  here  in  April,  1901,  this  ‘ ‘ father 
of  the  town  ’ ’ was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  what 
is  now  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  president 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  devoted  his  high 
abilities,  progressive  spirit  and  energetic  nature  to  the 
community’s  interests,  }3ersonally  assisting  incipient 
industries  through  their  early  and  doubtful  years,  and 
lending  practical  encouragement  to  enterprises  which, 
with  his  sujjport,  have  realized  a full  fruition  of  success. 

John  L.  Evans  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, December  5,  1866,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Louisa 
(Hartman)  Evans.  John  Evans  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  October  22,  1833,  and  as  a young 
man  removed  to  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  from 
whence  he  went,  in  1868,  to  Bureau  County,  Illinois.  In 
1 879  he  changed  his  residence  to  Beaver  Crossing,  Seward 
County,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
operations  until  1910,  and  since  that  time  has  carried 
on  an  implement  and  automobile  business  at  the^  same 
])lace,  being  associated  in  partnership  with  his  son, 
James  C.  He  is  a democrat  politically,  and  a member 
of  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  Mr.  Evans  married 
Miss  Louisa  Hartman,  who  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1838,  and  died  at  Beaver  Crossing, 
Nebraska,  in  1901.  Seven  children  were  born  to  this 
union,  as  follows:  Charles  C.,  a machinist  and  deep  well 
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irilliiig  operator,  of  Geneva,  Nebraska;  Anna  E.,  who 
Harried  Ernest  Van  Skike,  a merchant  of  Long  Beach, 
California;  Emma,  who  died  in  July,  1913,  was  the  wife 
rf  M.  D.  Johnson,  a farmer  of  Olustee,  Oklahoma;  John 
L.,  of  this  rerdeW;  George  A.,  manager  of  the  Nye, 
Schneider  & Eowler  Grain  Company,  of  Beaver  Crossing, 
ublic  Nebraska;  James  C.,  in  business  with  his  father  at 
all®  Beaver  Crossing;  and  Mamie,  who  died  in  1908,  was  the 
wife  of  James  Calder,  county  treasurer  of  Seward 
County,  Nebraska,  now  residing  at  Seward.  Of  the  fore- 
going family,  Mrs.  Anna  F.  Van  Skike  is  a graduate  of 
the  musical  department  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  has 
a widesj3read  reputation  as  a teacher  of  both  vocal  and 
n to  instrumental  music.  From  1909  until  1913  she  was  a 
resident  and  teacher  of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 

The  Evans  family  originated  in  Wales  and  during 
Colonial  days  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  from  which  state 
the  great-grandfather  of  John  L.  Evans  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  War  of  the  Eevo- 
lution.  The  grandfather,  Charles  Evans,  was  born  in 
ortb  Pennsylvania,  in  1799,  subsequently  went  to  Maryland, 
and  finally  removed  to  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  in  1868, 
there  continuing  to  be  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  until  his  death,  in  1880. 

The  little  log  schoolhouse  at  Beaver  Crossing, 
Nebraska,  furnished  .John  L.  Evans  with  his  education, 
and  he  was  reared  on  his  father ’s  farm,  where  he 
remained  until  attaining  his  majority.  His  first  employ- 
ment in  the  business  world  was  in  a grain  elevator  and 
lumber  yard  at  Beaver  Crossing,  where  for  two  years  he 
worked  as  assistant.  His  faithful  performance  of  duty 
and  display  of  energy  and  ability  won  him  promotion 
to  the  position  of  manager,  which  he  retained  until  1894, 
and  at  that  time  he  received  the  appointment  to  the 
postmastership  of  Beaver  Crossing,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Cleveland.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
four-year  term,  Mr.  Evans  returned  to  his  old  position 
in  Searle  & Chapin’s  lumber  yard,  but  after  two  years 
resigned  and  in  April,  1901,  came  to  Addington,  Okla- 
homa, as  a pioneer.  Here  Mr.  Evans,  with  his  wife  and 
J.  W.  Wambold,  owned  the  townsite.  Their  first  move 
in  the  development  of  this  locality  was  the  establishing 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Wambold 
became  president,  Mrs.  Evans,  cashier,  and  Mr.  Evans 
assistant  cashier.  Only  two  weeks  after  the  founding  of 
this  institution,  Mr.  Wambold  was  shot  and  killed  in 
front  of  the  bank,  and  his  murderer  is  now  serving  a 
life  sentence.  In  May,  1902,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  sold 
the  bank  to  A.  B.  Dunlap,  but  in  May,  1904,  bought  it 
back,  and  since  that  time  have  continued  its  management. 
The  bank  building,  a handsome  and  substantial  structure, 
was  erected  in  1901,  and  stands  on  the  corner  of  Main 
Street  and  Parker  Avenue.  The  present  officers  are : 
John  L.  Evans,  president,  a position  which  he  has  held 
since  October,  1914;  M.  W.  Dimery.  vice  president,  who 
is  also  secretary  of  the  First  Trust  Company,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  a brother  of  Mrs.  Evans;  Mrs.  Jennie  E. 
Evans,  cashier,  who  has  had  active  charge  of  the  bank 
since  its  inception,  and  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the 
credit  for  jts  growth  and  development  is  due ; and  M.  W. 
Franklin,  assistant  cashier.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Addington  has  a capital  of  $25,000  and  surplus  and 
undivided  profits  of  $5,000,  and  has  never  failed  to 
declare  a dividend  every  six  months,  and  has  never 
failed  to  earn  at  least  25  per  cent,  while  it  has  at  times 
touched  35  per  cent.  Its  stock,  at  $1  par,  is  now  listed 
at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  The  institution  was  nationalized 
in  April,  1911,  and  is  one  of  the  sound  and  substantial 
banking  concerns  of  this  part  of  the  state,  having  the 
unqualified  confidence  of  its  depositors  and  of  other 


monetary  institutions  of  Jefferson  and  the  surrounding 
counties. 

In  addition  to  his  financial  interests  as  represented 
in  the  bank,  Mr.  Evans  is  engaged  also  in  the  real  estate, 
loans  and  cattle  business.  He  owns  1,800  acres  of 
Jefferson  County  land,  upon  which  he  has  forty  tenants 
established,  with  good  buildings  and  modern  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  also  has  his  own  residence,  a 
residence  for  his  hired  man  and  various  vacant  lots  at 
Addington.  He  is  a democrat  in  politics.  At  various 
times  his  fellow-citizens,  appreciative  of  his  ability,  have 
called  upon  him  to  fill  public  offices,  and  he  is  a member 
of  the  village  board,  a position  which  he  has  held  since 
its  inception,  and  has  also  served  in  the  capacity  of 
school  director.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  identified  with 
Prudent  Lodge  No.  179,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  Beaver  Crossing,  Nebraska,  of  which  he  was 
master  for  five  consecutive  years;  Addington  Lodge  No. 
122,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Eebekahs  of  the  same;  Addington  Lodge,  No.  10001,  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America;  and  Beaver  Crossing, 
Nebraska,  Lodge  No.  145,'  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Adding- 
ton Commercial  Club,  and  joins  other  capable  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  boosting  the  best  interests  of  his 
adopted  place. 

In  December,  1901,  at  Beaver  Crossing,  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Evans  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Dimery,  who 
was  born  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  October  10,  1866, 
daughter  of  F.  M.  and  Ordelia  (Martin)  Dimery. 
Joseph  Dimery,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Evans,  was  born 
in  England,  where  he  passed  his  entire  life  and  became  a 
capitalist,  and  died  there,  in  Hereford.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Hereford,  England,  May  18,  1835,  and  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  years  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  settling  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin. 
There  he  made  his  home  until  1874,  when  he  removed  to 
Beaver  Crossing,  Nebraska,  and  became  the  most  prom- 
inent citizen  of  that  place,  being  the  owner  of  the  town- 
site,  vice  president  of  the  bank,  owner  of  a flourmill  and 
farm,  and  a large  land  holder  and  capitalist.  He  was  a 
prominent  republican,  politically,  and  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  England,  in  the  faith  of  which  he 
died  April  18,  1903.  Mr.  Dimery  married  Ordelia 
Martin,  who  was  born  in  New  York,  and  survives  him, 
residing  at  Beaver  Crossing.  There  were  six  children  in 
the  family,  as  follows : Carrie,  who  is  the  wife  of 

George  H.  Borden,  who  is  connected  with  a department 
store  at  Beaver  Crossing,  Nebraska;  Jennie  E.,  now 
Mrs.  Evans;  Fred,  who  is  a farm  owner  and  resides  at 
Beaver  Crossing;  Thomas,  cashier  in  a bank  at  that 
place;  Martin  W.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  First  Trust 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Addington;  and 
Delia,  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Addington,  and 
a director  in  the  First  National  Bank,  with  a home  at 
Beaver  Crossing. 

Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Dimery  received  her  early  education 
in  the  public  schools,  following  which  she  attended 
Doane  College,  at  Crete,  Nebraska,  and  finally  graduated 
from  the  Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Business  College.  For  five 
years  thereafter  she  was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  was 
assistant  postmaster  for  two  years  and  postmaster  for 
four  years  at  Beaver  Crossing,  and  then  entered  business 
life  as  assistant  cashier  of  a bank  at  that  place.  After 
six  years  she  became  cashier,  which  office  she  held  two 
years,  and  was  then  employed  in  the  courthouse  until 
coming  to  Addington  in  1901.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  here.  Mrs. 
Evans  is  a lady  of  many  accomplishments,  as  well  as  of 
unusual  business  ability,  and  is  widely  and  popularly 
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known  in  social,  educational  and  religious  circles  of 
Addington. 

Peter  Winferd  Swartz.  While  Oklahoma  is  filled 
with  enterprising  men  who  are  developing  the  material  re- 
sources of  this  great  state,  there  is  also  another  class, 
equally  entitled  to  distinction,  who  as  educators  are 
molding  the  plastic  characters  of  the  younger  _ genera- 
tion, the  men  and  w'omen  who  will  soon  step  into  the 
jilaces  of  responsibility  and  guidance  in  local  and  state 
affairs. 

An  Oklahoma  educator  of  unusual  experience  is  Peter 
Winferd  Swartz,  now  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lind- 
sajn  Professor  Swartz  has  been  teaching  since  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  having  begun  his  work  in  that  line 
in  Garfield  County,  where  he  spent  some  of  the  years  of 
las  early  youth,  his  father  having  been  a pioneer  settler 
in  that  section  of  the  old  Cherokee  Strip. 

In  ancestry  he  represents  some  of  that  sterling  stock 
that  came  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Ger- 
many, and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Swartz  family 
having  located  in  that  province  in  1752.  Mr.  Swartz 
liimself  was  born  in  Bushton,  Eice  County,  Kansas,  July 
15,  1880,  the  son  of  an  early  settler  in  the  Sunflower 
State.  C.  W.  Swartz,  his  father,  was  born  near  Find- 
lay, Ohio,  in  1860.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
his  parents  moved  out  to  Illinois,  and  in  1876  to  Kan- 
sas. In  1879,  C.  W.  Swartz  was  married  in  Kansas  to 
Miss  Maggie  Eishel,  who  .was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1862.  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  Colorado, 
C.  W.  Swartz  resided  at  Bushton,  Kansas,  until  1894. 
In  that  year  he  came  into  the  Cherokee  Strip,  which  had 
been  opened  to  settlement  only  the  preceding  year,  and 
settled  near  where  Meno,  in  Major  County,  is  now 
located,  it  being  at  that  time  in  Woods  County.  In 
1905  he  removed  with  his  family  from  Major  County 
to  Amity,  Oregon,  lived  there  until  March,  1914,  and 
is  now  a resident  at  Ensign  in  Alberta,  Canada,  where 
he  looks  after  his  interests  as  a farmer  and  stock  man. 
Going  into  the  old  Cherokee  Strip  in  what  is  now  Major 
County  he  bought  a claim  of  160  acres  of  land  for 
the  low  price  of  $275.  Since  going  into  the  far  western 
province  of  Alberta  in  Canada  he  has  secured  a tract 
of  railroad  land,  which  he  is  now  developing,  and  he 
is  a man  in  prosperous  circumstances.  In  politics, 
while  an  American  citizen,  he  was  a republican,  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  of 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  His  children  were 
four  in  number,  Peter  W.  being  the  oldest;  Lucy  is  the 
wife  of  G.  Spencer  Lockett,  who  is  a carpenter  and 
builder  at  Amity,  Oregon;  Beatrix  married  Arthur  Pra- 
ter, a farmer  at  Ensign  in  the  Province  of  Alberta;  and 
Ployd,  who  still  lives  with  his  parents. 

Peter  Winferd  Swartz  as  a boy  attended  country 
schools  at  Bushton,  Kansas,  making  the  best  of  his  ad- 
vantages during  the  winter  terms,  while  the  summer  was 
spent  in  growing  work  on  his  father’s  farm.  He 
lived  with  his  father  and  helped  run  the  homestead 
partly  in  Kansas  and  partly  in  Oklahoma,  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  the  meantime,  at  the  ago 
of  nineteen,  he  had  secured  a certificate  and  was  granted 
tlie  privilege  of  teaching  his  first  school  in  the  Lahoma 
district  of  Garfield  County,  Oklahoma.  He  remained 
there  one  year  and  spent  three  years  in  the  Meno  dis- 
trict school,  and  again  for  a year  was  at  Lahoma.  _He 
was  for  one  year  connected  rvith  the  schools  at  Eairview, 
in  Major  County,  then  for  three  years  was  principal  of 
tho  hiffh  school  at  Purcell,  and  in  the  fall  of  1910  he 
came  to  Lindsay  and  has  directed  the  local  school  system 
as  superintendent  for  full  five  years. 

As  an  educator,  Mr.  Swartz  is  never  content  with 


present  attainments,  and  from  year  to  year  is  growing 
in  capabilities  and  broadening  the  horizon  of  oppor! 
tunity.  By  attendance  at  such  times  as  he  was  freiJ 
from  his  other  work,  he  graduated  from  the  Central 
State  Normal  School  at  Edmond  in  1905,  receiving  p 
life  teacher’s  certificate.  During  the  summer  of  190b 
he  was  an  instructor  in  the  Normal,  and  was  employee', 
in  the  same  capacity  during  the  summers  of  1913,  191C 
and  1915.  In  1910  he  won  his  degree  A.  B.  from  th»i 
Oklahoma  State  University  at  Norman,  and  in  191]  1 
was  awarded  the  degree  A.  M.  by  the  same  university 
his  thesis  being  on  political  science.  The  summers  oj 
1907  and  1908  he  spent  at  the  Chicago  University  spe 
cializing  in  Latin,  and  he  spent  each  summer  during 
1912,  1913,  1914  and  1915  at  Columbia  University,  Nev 
York  City,  where  for  his  work  he  was  granted  the  degree 
A.  M.  in  education,  and  also  received  a superintendent’s 
certificate  from  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni-; 
versity. 

Politically  he  is  a republican,  a member  of  the  Metho-' 
dist  Ejjiscopal  Church  South,  and  teaches  the  Young; 
Men’s  Class  in  his  Sunday  school.  Fraternally  he  is; 
a past  noble  grand  at  Lindsay  Lodge  No.  196,  Indepen-i 
dent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  junior  warden  in  Lindsaj; 
Lodge  No.  248,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  a member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He 
is  a member  of  the  County  Teachers’  Association  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  Oklahoma  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation for  the  past  fifteen  years.  On  August  17,  1913, 
at  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  he  married  Miss  Edith  Arnold 
of  Bedford. 

Schuyler  C.  French.  This  energetic  insurance  man 
of  Tulsa  up  to  six  years  ago  had  acquired  some  import- 
ant business  interests  in  Michigan,  of  which  state  he  is 
a native.  Mr.  French  has  been  doing  for  himself  since 
early  youth,  and  has  shown  capacity  in  whatever  relation 
he  has  stood  with  business  affairs. 

Schuyler  C.  French  was  born  in  Tekonsha,  Calhoun 
County,  Michigan,  September  23,  1868.  His  parents 
were  James  M.  and  Catharine  C.  (Osborn)  French.  His 
father  was  born  at  Whitney’s  Point,  Broome  County, 
New  York,  in  1837,  and  died  in  1913,  while  the  mother 
was  born  in  Tekonsha,  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  in 
1838  and  died  in  1906.  Mr.  French  was  the  fifth  of  their 
six  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living.  The  French 
family  located  in  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  among  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  dis- 
trict when  James  M.  was  nine  years  of  age.  Two  years 
later  he  lost  his  father  and  as  the  oldest  son  had  to 
assume  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the  household.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  married,  went  out  to  California, 
was  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  and  in  farming  for 
about  five  years,  then  returned  to  Calhoun  County  and 
was  identified  with  the  hardware  and  produce  business 
at  Burlington,  Michigan,  and  also  with  farming.  Subse- 
quently he  retired  and  lived  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  He  began  his  political  career 
as  a democrat,  and  was  a strong  supporter  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  until  after  1860,  when  he  became  a republican. 

Schuyler  C.  French  grew  up  in  Calhoun  County,  Michi- 
gan, attended  the  public  schools  of  Burlington,  and  his 
first  practical  experience  was  in  the  newspaper  office  of 
the  Union  City  Local,  now  known  as  the  Union  City 
Eegister.  After  two  years  as  a newspaper  man  he  began 
assisting  his  father  in  the  hardware  business  at  Burling- 
ton, and  three  years  later  entered  the  wholesale  hardware 
house  of  Buhl  Sons  & Company  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
He  was  also  in  the  retail  hardware  business  at  Marshall, 
Michigan,  from  1894  to  1898.  In  1898  he  went  on  the 
road  representing  the  Morley  Bros.,  wholesale  hardware 
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dealers  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  and  was  with  that  firm 
and  others  in  the  hardware  trade  up  to  1906.  In  that 
year  Mr.  French  organized  the  New  Process  Steel  Cast- 
ing Company,  and  was  with  that  concern  about  three 
years. 

Having  sold  out  his  business  interests  in  Michigan 
Mr.  French  came  to  Oklahoma  and  located  in  Tulsa 
December  1,  1909.  He  has  since  been  building  up  a pros- 
perous insurance  and  loan  business  associated  with  M. 
E.  Carr.  The  firm  of  Carr  & French  are  general  agents 
for  the  London  & Lancashire  Indemnity  Company  of 
America  and  district  agents  for  the  Standard  Accident 
Insurance  Company  of  Detroit.  Mr.  French  is  also  a 
stockholder  in  the  Merchants  and  Planters  Bank.  His 
business  ofiSces  are  at  11  East  Fourth  Street,  and  his 
residence  at  1430  South  Cheyenne  Street. 

Mr.  French  is  afSliated  with  Lodge  No.  83  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  with  Delta  Lodge  No.  425, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.  He  was  very  active  in  the  building  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  in  raising  the  necessary  money. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  in  politics  he  takes  an  independent  stand.  On 
August  16,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Martha  Lockwood, 
daughter  of  Marcus  L.  Lockwood,  of  a family  of  con- 
siderable prominence  in  Oklahoma,  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  Mrs.  French  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  child  born  to  their  union  died  in  infancy,  and 
the  second  is  Thomas  Lockwood,  born  August  16,  1914. 

Fredekick  Page  Branson,  of  Muskogee,  who  is  as 
well  known  as  a leader  in  democratic  state  politics  in 
Oklahoma  as  he  is  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
state  bar,  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Oklahoma  since  1903.  He  was  born  on  a plantation  near 
Cartersville,  Bartow  County,  Georgia,  March  1,  1879, 
and  is  a son  of  Levi  and  Ehoda  (Page)  Branson,  natives 
of  North  Carolina  and  members  of  old  and  highly 
respected  families  of  the  Old  North  State. 

The  Bransons  and  Pages  both  originated  in  England, 
the  former  being  of  the  Quaker  faith,  while  the  latter 
belonged  to  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  Bransons 
came  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  locating  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  colonial  days,  and  those  of  the  name  are  now 
numerous,  being  scattered  over  several  states  of  the 
Union,  some  having  drifted  to  Indiana,  but  in  the  main 
the  majority  are  found  in  the  states  of  the  South.  Levi 
Branson,  the  father  of  Frederick  P.  Branson,  was  in 
ante-bellum  days  a slave  trader.  He  was  originally  a 
whig  in  his  political  views,  and  when  the  Civil  war  came 
on,  although  he  opposed  secession,  he  became  a Confed- 
erate soldier  and  after  the  close  of  th'at  conflict  joined 
the  democratic  party.  His  military  service  completed, 
he  engaged  in  planting  and  lived  at  Cassville,  where 
Frederick  P.  Branson  was  born.  He  was  Uvice  married, 
and  by  his  two  wives  had  eighteen  children,  Frederick 
P.  being  a son  of  the  second  marriage,  and  the  sixteenth 
child  in  order  of  birth. 

In  the  old  field  schools  of  his  native  state,  Frederick 
Page  Branson  received  his  early  education,  following 
which  he  attended  Piedmont  Institute  at  Eockmort,  Geor- 
gia, and  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Georgia,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  literary  training.  He  graduated  from  law 
at  Mercer  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  June  11,  1903,  and 
that  same  day  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Georgia.  After 
spending  a vacation  at  his  parental  home,  Mr.  Branson 
came  to  Oklahoma,  arriving  at  Oklahoma  City,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1903,  and  a few  days  later  went  to  McAlester, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
for  one  year.  While  a resident  of  that  place,  Mr.  Bran- 
son was  married,  August  3,  1904,  to  Miss  Eula  Jeans,  a 
native  of  Tennessee.  On  September  15,  1904,  Mr.  Bran- 
son became  a resident  of  Muskogee,  and  for  the  first 


year  after  his  arrival  was  a law  clerk  on  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission, but  resigned  his  position  thereon  to  engage  in 
the  general  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  Mr.  Branson,  who  had  been  inter- 
ested in  democratic  politics  from  the  time  that  he 
attained  his  majority,  received  the  democratic  nomination 
for  representative  from  Muskogee  County  in  the  First 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  under  statehood.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  campaign  and  served  one  term  with  credit 
and  distinction,  but  declined  to  become  a candidate  for 
re-election.  In  the  summer  of  1908  Mr.  Branson  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  democratic  state  committee,  rep- 
resenting Muskogee  County,  and  served  as  a member  of 
this  body  uirtil  1912,  when  he  resigned.  From  1910  until 
1912  he  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the 
committee,  directing  the  campaigns  of  his  party  during 
those  years  with  much  success. 

In  1912  Mr.  Branson  became  a delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Baltimore,  which  nomi- 
nated Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  presidency,  and  prior  to 
this  time  had  held  for  three  years  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  state  election  board,  which,  however,  he 
resigned  in  1912.  On  April  7,  1914,  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  E.  C.  Allen,  who 
resigned  as  judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  and 
when  he  aceejited  this  appointment  had  a tentative  agree- 
ment with  the  prospective  candidates  for  this  office  that 
at  the  fall  elections  of  1914  he  would  not  become  a can- 
didate himself.  This  promise  was  lived  up  to,  and  instead 
he  became  the  democratic  candidate  for  county  attorney 
of  Muskogee  County,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in 
November,  1914,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  is  discharg- 
ing in  an  entirely  capable  and  diligent  manner.  In  1912 
Judge  Branson  was  a candidate  in  the  democratic  pri- 
mary election  for  congressman-at-large  from  Oklahoma, 
and  carried  fifty-one  of  the  seventy-six  counties  of  the 
state,  but  counties  of  largest  population  gave  his  oppo- 
nent a majority  of  3,000  votes,  which  was  enough  to 
defeat  him  in  spite  of  the  excellent  race  which  he  made 
against  large  odds. 

As  an  attorney  Mr.  Branson  is  known  to  be  learned  in 
the  complexities  of  the  various  departments  of  his  call- 
ing, and  among  his  fellow-practitioners  he  has  a high 
reputation.  He  is  a member  of  the  various  organizations 
of  his  profession,  and  is  popular  with  his  fellow  members 
in  the  various  fraternal  bodies  to  which  he  belongs  and 
which  include  the  Masons,  in  which  he  holds  a master 's 
degree,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Mr.  Bransom  maintains  offices  in  the  courthouse. 

James  Bennett  Wheelis.  Though  still  a young 
man,  James  Bennett  Wheelis,  county  clerk  of  Cleveland 
Comity,  is  an  old  timer  of  Oklahoma,  having  practi- 
cally grown  up  in  that  part  of  Indian  Territory  and 
old  Oklahoma  Territory  which  is  now  his  home,  though 
his  experience  has  also  taken  him  into  the  cattle  ranch 
and  range  district  of  Western  Texas,  and  by  training 
and  natural  endowment  is  well  qualified  for  the  respon- 
sible duties  which  he  now  performs  for  the  people  of 
Cleveland  County. 

The  Wheelis  ancestors  were  Scoteh-Irish  people  who 
settled  a great  many  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  it  was , in  Union  Parish,  Louisiana,  that  James 
Bennett  Wheelis  was  horn  July  31,  1879.  Three  years 
after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  old  Port  Arbuckle, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  Arbuckle  moun- 
tains of  Indian  Territory.  His  father,  T.  W.  Wheelis 
was  also  born  in  Louisiana  in  the  year  1849,  grew  up 
and  married  there  Miss  Nannie  Cross,  who  was  born 
in  Louisiana  and  who  died  in  Cleveland  County,  Okla- 
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lioiiia,  ill  1892.  From  the  Arlnickle  neighborhood  T.  W. 
Wheclis  took  his  family  to  Wynnewood,  Indian  Territory, 
in  188G,  and  in  1889  moved  into  Cleveland  County,  about 
the  time  the  Oklahoma  Territory  was  first  opened  to 
settlement.  In  1902  he  moved  to  the  Northwest,  locat- 
ing at  Kajiowsin,  Wasliington,  seventeen  miles  southeast 
of  Tacoma,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  lumber 
and  sawmill  business.  He  is  a democrat  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  and  his  wife  had 
four  children:  James  B. ; .1.  H.  Wheelis,  who  is  a 

farmer  near  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Allen,  in  business 
with  his  father;  and  Oklahoma  Harrison,  in  the  lum- 
ber business  at  Shelton,  Washington. 

James  Bennett  Wheelis  gained  his  first  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Wynnewood  and  in  the  country 
schools  of  Cleveland  County.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
left  home  and  spent  several  years  wandering  about  the 
country,  for  one  year  being  engaged  in  sawmill  work 
in  Arkansas,  and  for  two  years  on  the  cattle  ranges 
in  Western  Texas.  Bealizing  the  need  of  a better  educa- 
tion, at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  moved  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  in  1900,  after  paying  his  own  way,  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school. 

On  returning  to  Cleveland  County,  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Wheelis  made  himself  a factor  in  local  affairs  by  con- 
<lueting  threshing  machines,  cotton  gin  and  farming 
enterprise,  all  with  satisfactory  results  for  about  a 
dozen  years.  In  November,  1912,  he  was  elected  county 
(derk,  and  is  now  serving  in  his  second  two  year  term, 
having  been  re-elected  in  November,  1914.  He  has  also 
given  four  years  of  service  as  member  of  the  Cleveland 
County  School  Board.  In  a business  way  he  is  secretary 
of  the  Crittenden  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Norman, 
which  is  operated  in  the  Healdton  fields. 

Mr.  Wheelis  is  a democrat,  a member  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  is  affiliated  Vvdth  Norman  Lodge  No. 
88,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Norman  Lodge 
No.  7,  Indejiendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Norman  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  August  9,  190.5,  he  married  Miss  Paralee  Lassiter. 
Their  marriage  wa.s  solemnized  at  the  first  Old  Settlers 
Picnic  held  in  Cleveland  County  at  Crams  Grove  on 
Little  River.  Mrs.  Wheelis  is  a daughter  of  W.  E. 
Lassiter,  who  was  also  a jdoneer  farmer  and  settler  in 
Cleveland  County,  and  tlie  Lassiters  came  to  Oklahoma 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Wheelis  family,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wheelis  grew  up  as  neighbor  children.  To  their 
marriage  has  lieen  born  one  child,  Artie,  born  December 
0,  1907. 

.1.  P.  Jackson.  A pioneer  oil  man  in  the  Bartlesville 
dUitrict,  .1.  P.  Jackson  lias  sjient  most  of  his  life  on  the 
frontier,  and  has  witnessed  or  participated  in  practically 
every  Oklahoma,  opening.  On  the  day  following  the 
original  opening  in  A])ril,  1889,  he  bought  a lot  on 
Broadway  in  Oklahoma  City,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  first  jiostmaster  of  that  town,  Samuel  Eoda- 
baugh,  the  two  having  been  friends  back  in  Iowa. 
Mr.  .lackson  when  he  came  to  Bartlesville  in  1902  found 
only  a few  shacks  marking  the  site  of  the  town,  and 
while  ho  had  jireviously  been  chiefly  identified  with  grain 
and  general  farming,  he  has  since  devoted  all  his 
activities  to  oil  and  gas,  and  is  now  an  official  in  several 
]>rominent  comiianies. 

J.  P.  .Tackson  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Indiana.  Decem- 
ber 22,  1852,  a son  of  Ihomas  H.  and  Elizabeth 
tSnethen)  Jackson.  His  father  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina  and  his  mother  of  Indiana.  His  father  came 
to  Indiana  in  the  early  days,  was  married  there,  and  in 
186.8,  when  .1.  P.  Jackson  was  eleven  years  old,  the 
family  moved  out  to  Iowa.  Twelve  years  later  they 


located  in  Cowley  County,  Kansas,  where  the  mother  i 
died.  The  father  is  now  living  retired  at  Altus,  Olcla-' 
homa.  He  was  born  in  1826,  and  is  now  upwards  of' 
ninety  years  of  age.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  has  lived  I 
in  Oklahoma,  and  during  his  active  career  was  a farmer  , 
and  mechanic.  Both  parents  were  strict  Christians.  Of  | 
the  thirteen  children  born  to  them,  nine  grew  to  maturity 
and  are  still  living.  • 

J.  P.  Jackson  had  an  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  as  most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  new 
countries  his  advantages  were  limited  so  far  as  books 
were  concerned.  He  lived  at  home  with  his  parents  until 
1880,  and  came  to  manhood  with  a practical  knowledge 
of  farming.  For  a number  of  years  he  engaged  in  the 
grain  business  both  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  and  that 
was  his  chief  work  until  he  entered  the  oil  business  in 
1902.  The  first  two  years  after  coming  to  Bartlesville 
he  was  mainly  engaged  in  securing  leases  to  oil  lands. 
He  was  identified  with  the  Cojian  Oil  & Gas  Company  ih^ 
its  first  drilling  around  Cojian  but  later  sold  out  his” 
interests.  He  is  now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Coombs,  Coombs  & Jackson  Oil  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  1906.  He  is  also  one  of  Sheets  Brothers  & 
.lackson  Oil  Company,  and  has  extensive  holdings  in  the 
southwestern  oil  and  gas  district. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  married  Miss  Lena  Hurst,  a 
native  of  Indiana.  Their  two  children  are;  Stella,  wife 
of  S.  A.  Brown,  of  Elk  City,  Kansas ; and  Roscoe  P., 
who  is  an  irrigation  farmer  in  Delta,  Utah. 

Mr.  Jackson  at  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in 
189,8  went  into  Kay  County,  and  secured  a claim,  where 
he  lived  and  engaged  in  farming,  grain  dealing  and  alsoj 
in  politics.  As  a democrat,  he  was  the  nominee  of  his 
jiarty  for  a number  of  offices,  but  was  not  elected  owingj 
to  the  republican  dominance  of  that  section  of  the  state; 
For  a number  of  years  his  home  was  in  Southern  Kansas,^ 
and  he  was  in  close  touch  with  Oklahoma  beginning  witln 
1876.  In  that  year  he  hunted  buffalo  in  the  territory! 
now  included  in  the  forty-sixth  state.  I 

Hon.  Luther  C.  McNabb.  The  lives  of  those| 
who  have  won  success  in  American  law  are  always  in- 
teresting studies,  and  particularly  so  when  the  subject 
under  discussion  is  so  well  known  and  pleasing  a per- 
sonality as  Judge  Luther  C.  McNabb.  His  career  is 
one  which  has  been  characterized  by  success  fairly  and 
honorably  won,  by  the  attainment  of  a dignified  and 
eminent  position  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  but 
starting  their  life  work,  and  by  the  sturdy,  persevering, 
characteristics  which  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  early 
obstacles  and  disadvantages  in  the  following  out  of 
well-defined  purpose.  , 

Hon.  Luther  C.  McNabb,  judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  Sequoyah  County,  Oklahoma,  was  born  at 
Big  Springs,  Meigs  County.  Tennessee,  May  8,  1881, 
and  is  a son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  P.  and  Matilda  (Solomon) 
McNabb.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  of  Irish  ancestry, 
while  maternally  he  is  of  German  descent,  although  his 
parents  are  both  Tennesseeans,  the  father  born  in  Brad- 
ley County  and  the  mother  in  Meigs  County.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel P.  McNabb,  one  of  the  leading  medical  practi- 
tioners of  Meigs  County,  has  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Big  Springs  for  half  a century,  and  is  one 
of  the  prominent  and  influential  men  of  hiS  community. 
During  the  Civil  war  his  sympathies  were  with  the  South 
and  throughout  the  period  of  that  conflict  he  served  gal- 
lantly as  a private  under  the  banner  of  the  Gray.  He 
was  given  good  educational  advantages,  and  during  a 
long  and  useful  career  has  enjoyed  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow-men. 
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Luther  C.  MeNabb  is  the  tifth  in  order  of  birth  of  his 
parents'  seven  sons,  and  was  reared  in  his  native  Town 
of  Big  Springs,  where  the  foundation  for  his  education 
was  secured  in  the  public  schools.  His  literary  education 
was  completed  at  Grant  University,  Athens,  Tennessee, 
but  he  had  decided  upon  a career  in  the  law  and  looked 
about  for  some  means  of  securing  the  means  necessary  to 
pre'iJare  himself  for  that  vocation.  After  liis  graduation 
he  took  up  sehoolteaching,  but  after  a short  time  he 
found  that  that  calling  was  an  inadequate  source  of  com- 
Xiensation  for  his  purpose,  and  he  finally  seized  the 
pick  and  shovel  and  entered  the  mines  as  a laborer. 
In  bringing  to  the  surface  the  precious  “black  dia- 
monds” of  the  coal  country  of  Tennessee,  Judge  Mc- 
Xabb  finally  secured  the  finances  for  his  education  and 
he  matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  Cumberland 
University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  duly 
graduated  in  June,  1906,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  His  practice  was  commenced  at  Paris,  Arkan- 
sas, but  after  about  two  years,  in  the  spring  of  1908, 
he  came  to  Sallisaw,  SeqiToyah  County,  Oklahoma,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  The  young  lawyer  was  not  long 
in  attracting  a large  and  prominent  clientele  and  as  his 
eases  in  court  continued  to  bring  him  before  the  pieople 
he  grew  in  public  favor.  In  the  fall  election  of  1912 
he  was  elected  county  attorney,  the  duties  of  which 
oflSee  he  assumed  in  January,  1913,  and  his  services  in 
that  capacity  led  to  his  election  as  county  judge  in 
the  fall  of  1914.  He  has  showm  himself  an  able  and 
dignified  wearer  of  the  ermine  and  is  popular  with 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar  throughout  the  county. 
In  politics,  Judge  McNabb  is  a democrat;  fraternally, 
he  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in  church  faith 
he  is  a Methodist. 

In  1900  Judge  MeNabb  was  married  to  Miss  Barbara 
Acuff,  who  was  born  near  the  Tennessee  State  line,  in 
Georgia,  and  to  this  union  there  have  been  born  two 
daughters:  Euth  and  Barbara.  ^ 

Harry  Campbell.  In  no  vocation  is  there  a career 
more  open  to  ability  than  in  that  of  the  law,  and  in  no 
profession  is  there  demanded  a more  careful  preparation, 
a more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of  life,  or  of 
the  fundamental  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all 
human  privileges  and  rights.  Harry  Campbell,  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Biddison  & Campbell,  of  Tulsa, 
has  won  position  and  recognition  at  the  Oklahoma  bar 
through  the  possession  of  inherent  ability,  through  care- 
ful training,  and  through  sound  reeoghition  of  the  prin- 
ciples referred  to.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton  County, 
Illinois,  August  20,  1868,  and  is  a son  of  James  Madison 
and  Eliza  (Mitchell)  Campbell. 

James  Madison  Campbell  was  born  in  Tennessee,  in 
1837,  and  was  a child  when  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  the  family  locating  on  a farm. 
There  he  was  educated,  grew  to  manhood  as  a farmer, 
and  adopted  that  calling  as  his  own,  being  successfully 
engaged  in  farming  and  stoekraising  throughout  a long 
and  active  career.  A democrat  in  his  political  views,  in 
young  manhood  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  subsequently  became  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  his  community,  being  frequently  called  upon  to 
serve  in  public  office,  and  occupying  the  office  of  town- 
ship supervisor  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1909,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  was  born 
in  Hamilton  County,  still  survives  her  husband  and  is 
in  her  seventy-fifth  year.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  four  are  still  living,  and  Harry  was 
the  third  in  order  of  birth. 

The  public  schools  of  Hamilton  County,  Illinois,  fur- 
nished Harry  Campbell  with  his  primary  education. 


following  which  he  took  a course  in  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School.  Having  decided  upon  a career  in  the 
law,  he  next  entered  the  law  department  of  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1893,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Campbell  went  to  Oklahoma,  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  Cherokee  strip,  and  took  up  his  residence  as  a 
lawyer  at  Pawnee,  where  he  was  engaged  in  practice  for 
two  years.  His  advent  in  Tulsa  occurred  in  1895,  and 
after  some  years  of  individual  practice  he  associated 
himself  with  Lewis  M.  Poe  and  A.  J.  Biddison,  under 
the  firm  style  of  Poe,  Biddison  & Campbell.  This  part- 
nership enjoyed  a marked  degree  of  success  and  contin- 
ued until  Mr.  Poe  was  elected  judge  of  the  district  court, 
when  the  combination  was  dissolved  and  a new  partner- 
ship formed  by  Messrs.  Biddison  and  Campbell,  the  firm 
now  being  known  as  Biddison  & Campbell  and  occupying 
a suite  of  offices  in  the  Daniels  Building,  Nos.  605  to 
609.  Mr.  Campbell’s  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  law,  his  careful  preparation  of  cases 
and  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  clients  have  gained 
him  an  enviable  position..  His  standing  among  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  is  high,  and  he  is  a valued  member  of 
the  Tulsa  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
Association.  He  fraternizes  with  Delta  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  polities  he  is  a 
democrat. 

On  October  19,  1899,  Mr.  Campbell  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  Estill,  who  was  born  at  Montgomery,.  Mis- 
souri, and  to  this'  union  there  have  been  born  three  sons : 
Fred,  Hewett  and  Harry,  Jr.,  all  of  whom  are  attending 
the  Tulsa  public  schools. 

Cornelius  Esco  Castle.  Of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Wagoner,  none  is  more  generally  admired  and  esteemeil 
for  personal  character  and  professional  ability  than  Cor- 
nelius E.  Castle,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Okla- 
homa bar  since  1897.  He  has  exhibited  a masterly  con- 
duct of  eases  entrusted  to  him  as  a private  practitioner, 
and  his  reputation  is  also  due  to  his  efficient  and  faithful 
discharge  of  duties  as  city  and  county  attorney,  and  he 
has  been  county  attorney  for  Wagoner  County  since  1912. 

Born  in  Webster  County,  Mississippi,  December  29, 
1870,  he  comes  from  excellent  American  stock,  and  is  a 
son  of  Eev.  Thomas  W.  and  Josephine  (Corkern)  Castle. 
Eev.  Thomas  W.  Castle  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  a 
son  of  William  Castle,  a Virginian,  and  a member  of 
an  old  family  of  Colonial  Virginia.  William  Castle  was 
the  son  of  a Eevolutionary  soldier,  in  which  struggle  five 
Castle  brothers  were  soldiers  in  the  Continental  line. 
The  Castles  are  of  English  origin,  with  an  intermingling 
of  Scotch-Irish  blood,  and  the  name  is  now  numerously 
represented  in  America,  where  its  early  founders  estab- 
lished homes  in  New  England  and  Virginia.  Josephine 
(Corkern)  Castle  was  born  in  St.  Helena  Parish  of 
Louisiana  and  came  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage. 

When  a boy  of  thirteen  years  Thomas  W.  Castle  went 
to  Mississippi.  He  early  became  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist faith,  and  after  serving  four  years  as  a local 
preacher  joined  the  Mississippi  Conference.  His  work 
was  done  in  Mississippi  and  covered  a long  period  of 
years,  and  he  was  still  engaged  in  active  ministerial 
labors  when  he  met  an  accidental  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  Of  his  eight  children  two  are  deceased. 

Cornelius  Esco  Castle  grew  up  in  Webster  County, 
Mississippi,  acquired  a public  school  education,  attended 
a local  college  at  Walthall,  Mississippi,  and  finished  his 
literary  training  in  the  National  Normal  University  at 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1893.  Like  many  successful  lawyers,  his  first  work  was 
done  as  a teacher,  and  it  was  as  a teacher  that  he  was 
first  known  to  old  Indian  Territory.  Wliile  teaching  he 
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was  also  studying  law,  and  in  1895  lie  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  with 
the  degree  LL.  B.  He  was  thereupon  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  that  state,  but  instead  of  beginning  private  prac- 
tice he  came  to  Indian  Territory,  where  he  was  made 
l^rineipal  of  the  graded  school  at  Hartshorne.  In  the 
summer  of  1897  he  became  associated  with  other  leading 
educators  in  conducting  at  South  McAlester  what  became 
a noted  normal  institute  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Indian  Territory.  While  at 
McAlester,  Mr.  Castle  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Indian 
Territory,  and  in  1897  established  his  residence  at 
Wagoner  and  began  practice.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  city  recorder  of  Wagoner,  which  was  the  first 
incorporated  town  of  Indian  Territory.  Later  he  served 
two  terms  as  city  attorney  of  Wagoner,  and  in  1912  was 
elected  county  attorney,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  1914  for  another  term  of  two  years. 

His  work  and  leadership  as  a citizen  have  been  on  a 
par  with  his  ability  and  standing  as  a lawyer.  For 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  local  demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  with  special  pride  that  he  can  always 
remember  his  work  as  a member  of  the  joint  or  single 
statehood  committee  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
until  its  ends  were  attained,  and  he  continuously  served 
as  its  secretary  or  chairman.  The  single  statehood  com- 
mittee, as  may  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations,  was  a non-political  organization  of  citizens 
of  both  Oklahoma  and  Indian  territories  for  the  purijose 
of  securing  joint  statehood  for  the  two  territories  rather 
than  two  separate  states.  That  organization  stood  from 
first  to  last  for  the  “twin  territories”  to  come  into  state- 
hood together  and  with  equal  representation  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention.  Tliis  was  accomplished  after  a 
vigorous,  continuous  struggle  and  campaign  of  education 
lasting  nine  years.  During  this  campaign  for  statehood, 
and  since  that  noble  result  has  been  accomplished,  Mr. 
Castle  has  always  stood  firm  for  what  he  has  believed  to 
be  the  best  good  for  his  adopted  state  and  its  interests. 
He  is  a sterling  citizen  and  bo'th  the  county  and  state 
could  profit  by  such  leadership  as  he  has  always  given. 

Mr.  Castle  is  a Master  Mason,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which  he  has 
served  as  a member  of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  East 
Oklahoma  Conference,  and  as  lay  leader  for  the  Vinita 
District.  He  has  an  attractive  home  life,  Mrs.  Castle 
being  a woman  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  before 
their  marriage  they  were  classmates  in  the  local  college 
at  Walthall,  Mississipipi,  and  she  was  valedictorian  of 
her  class  at  graduation.  Mrs.  Castle  before  her  mar- 
riage, which  was  celebrated  in  1896,  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
Arnold.  They  are  the  parents  of  two  children:  Euth 
and  Mary. 

EaFus  Edward  Clement.  A thorough  experience 
in  banking  and  also  as  a deputy  county  treasurer 
qualified  Mr.  Clement  for  his  present  office  as  treasurer 
of  Cleveland  County,  an  office  in  which  he  is  now  serv- 
ing his  second  term.  He  has  spent  practically  all  his 
life  in  old  Indian  Territory  and  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
and  began  his  active  career  in  a local  bank  at  Norman 
twelve  years  ago. 

He  Was  born  in  Cooke  County  in  Northern  Texas, 
October  24,  1884,  but  when  about  one  year  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  the  old  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indian 
Territory.  His  ancestors  came  out  of  France  and 
located  in  America  in  colonial  times,  and  were  after- 
wards pioneers  in  Tennessee.  His  father,  E.  E.  Clement, 
Sr.,  was  born  in  Texas  in  1847,  was  reared  there  and 
was  married  in  that  state  to  Miss  Arah  J.  Burch,  who 
was  born  in  Georgia  in  1845.  In  1885  the  family 
removed  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indian  Territory, 


and  in  1898  established  a home  near  Yukon,  Oklahoma,  * 
on  a farm.  In  1901  the  father  came  to  Norman,  where 
he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  is  a farmer  and  stoclcman, 
a democrat  in  politics  and  a member  of  the  Baptist  J 
Church.  He  and  his  wife  had  five  children:  Thomas  7 

E.,  engaged  in  the  farm  loan  business  at  Norman;  Hiram,  a 
who  died  at  Norman  at  the  age  of  twenty-four;  Alexan-  * 
der,  in  the  farm  loan  business  at  Eoff,  Oklahoma;  Eufus  j, 
E. ; and  Kate,  who  lives  with  her  parents.  | ‘ 

Eufus  Edward  Clement  attended  some  of  the  early  jj 
public  schools  of  the  old  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  was  d 
also  a student  at  Yukon  and  Norman,  finishing  his  L 
education  in  the  Norman  High  School.  In  1904  he  en- 
tered  the  First  National  Bank  of  Norman  as  remittance 
clerk,  and  did  that  work  for  five  years.  During  1909- 
11  he  served  as  deputy  county  treasurer  and  that  ex-  ; 
perience  made  him  so  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  ■( 
office  management  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  ‘ 
duties  when  he  was  elected  county  treasurer  in  Novem-  j 
ber,  1912.  In  November,  1914,  he  was  re-elected  for  a J 
second  two  year  term.  In  the  meantime,  during  1911-  ] 

13  he  served  as  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Noble,  Oklahoma,  j 

Mr.  Clement  is  a democrat,  is  a member  of  the  S 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  is  active  in  the  5 
Norman  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  affiliated  with 
Norman  Lodge  No.  38,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  { 
Masons,  Norman  Chapter  No.  24,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  ^ 
Norman  Commandery  No.  38,  Kjiights  Templar;  and 
Norman  Camp  No.  154,  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  , 
1910  he  was  married  in  Norman  to  Miss  Ollie  Briggs,  j 
daughter  of  L.  L.  Briggs.  Her  father,  now  deceased, 
was  a merchant  and  cotton  buyer  of  Norman.  They  are 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Belva,  born  January  13, 
1913,  and  Louella,  born  September  24,  1915. 

Arthur  Jefferson  Biddison.  Among  the  lawyers  of 
the  present  generation  who  have  won  honor  and  public  ' 
recognition  for  themselves  and  at  the  same  time  have  i 
honored  the' state  to  which  they  belong,  Arthur  Jefferson 
Biddison  is  worthy  of  mention.  He  is  a man  of  high  , 
intellectuality  and  imbued  with  clearly  defined  principles 
and  for  a number  of  years  has  sustained  a very  enviable 
reputation  in  legal  circles  of  Oklahoma,  at  present  being 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Biddison  & Campbell,  at  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Biddison  was  born  at  McConnelsville,  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  June  6,  1864,  and  is  a son  of  the  Eev. 
Jeremiah  and  Drusilla  (Hull)  Biddison,  natives  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  The  father  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Oberlin  College,  and  as  a young  man  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
becoming  president  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Conference. 

In  1865  he  removed  to  Kansas  as  a pioneer  preacher, 
and  located  at  Ottawa,  where  he  became  a minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  faith,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  of  churches  at  Olathe,  Troy,  Centralia  and  other 
points.  He  died  February  11,  1907.  In  his  younger  years 
Eeverend  Mr.  Biddison  was  a republican,  but  in  later 
life  became  a strong  prohibitionist.  Mrs.  Biddison  died 
in  1866,  the  mother  of  two  children:  Valeda  H.  and 

Arthur  Jefferson. 

Arthur  J.  Biddison  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Kansas,  Johnson  County  Commercial  College  at  Olathe 
and  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1884,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  the  meantime,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  had  commenced  teaching  school 
and  was  thus  engaged  for  three  years.  He  was  then 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Mental  Science 
at  Farmington  College,  Missouri,  for  two  years.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885,  and  in  1886  was  elected 
president  of  Whittier  College,  Salem,  Iowa,  a position 
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whieli  he  held  for  two  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1888  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Coffeyville, 
Kansas,  continuing  there  in  the  law  until  1893.  At  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  in  1893,  Mr. 
Biddison  removed  to  Pawnee,  Oklahoma,  and  established 
himself  as  the  first  attorney  of  that  city,  and  tried  the 
first  case  in  the  courts  there.  He  continued  as  a prac- 
titioner at  Pawnee  until  February  1,  1907,  when  he  came 
to  Tulsa,  and  here  formed  -a  partnership  with  Lewis  M. 
Poe  and  Harry  Campbell,  under  the  firm  style  of  Poe, 
Biddison  & Campbell,  this  association  continuing  until 
Mr.  Poe  was  elected  district  judge,  when  the  firm  became 
as  at  present,  Biddison  & Campbell,  having  offices  at 
605-9  Daniels  Building.  The  concern  carries  on  a general 
civil  and  criminal  practice  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
strong  combinations  of  the  city,  having  met  with  suc- 
cess in  a number  of  important  cases.  Mr.  Biddison  is  a 
republican,  and  while  at  Pawnee  was  United  States  com- 
missioner, and  subsequently,  in  1899,  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  He  is  a member  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  his  profession  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks. 

On  May  20,  1907,  Mr.  Biddison  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Nina  (Wroe)  Eedgrave,  who  died  May  27,  1914. 

James  Bussell  Ham.  An  example  of  that  thrift 
and  energy  which  enable  a man  to  retire  from  active 
pursuits  at  a comparatively  early  age  is  found  in  the 
career  of  James  Bussell  Ham  of  Maysville  who,  previous 
to  renouncing  business  cares  in  1909,  was  one  of  this 
city’s  well  known  merchants.  While  the  greater  part 
of  his  active  operations  has  been  set  aside,  Mr.  Ham 
possesses  an  active  and  energetic  spirit  which  will  not 
allow  him  to  remain  idle  and  at  present  he  has  a number 
of  interests  which  occupy  his  mind.  As  a citizen  he  has 
been  progressive  and  public-spirited,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  Ham  was  born  near  Hernando,  DeSoto  County, 
Mississippi,  October  18,  1858,  and  is  a son  of  Stephen 
H.  and  Elizabeth  (Williams)  Ham,  and  a member  of 
a family  that,  originating  in  Ireland,  early  settled  in 
Alabama.  Stephen  H.  Ham  was  born  in  Lauderdale 
County,  Alabama,  in  1831,  and  died  in  Northern  Mis- 
sissippi in  1913.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age  his 
parents  removed  to  DeSoto  County,  Mississippi,  and 
there  he  was  reared,  educated  and  married.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  stockman  by  vocation,  and  his  home  was 
located  in  Tate  County,  which  was  formed  from  parts 
of  DeSoto,  Tunica,  Lafayette  and  Panola  counties. 
When  the  Civil  war  came  on  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  South  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  in 
which  he  served  four  years,  during  which  he  sustained 
a wound  in  the  shoulder.  When  peace  was  declared  he 
resumed  the  duties  and  work  of  the  civilian  and  through 
hard  and  industrious  work  accumulated  a modest  prop- 
erty. At  his  death,  which  occurred  August  5,  1913,  he 
was  considered  one  of  his  community’s  good  and  reliable 
citizens.  In  politics,  Mr.  Ham  was  a democrat,  while 
fraternally  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Masons  and  was 
treasurer  of  his  lodge  for  twenty  years  prior  to  his 
death.  Mr.  Ham  married  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  1834,  and  who  still  survives  and 
makes  her  home  at  Strayhorn,  Mississippi.  There  were 
eight  children  in  the  family,  namely:  James  Bussell; 

Eliza,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  H.  Brewer, 
a farmer  residing  one-half  mile  from  the  old  Ham  home- 
stead in  Tate  County,  Mississippi;  Cleo,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years;  Lou  Emma,  who  married  John 
Jones,  the  owner  of  4,000  acres  of  land  at  Jayton, 
Texas;  Alice,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  Lashley,  a 


farmer  of  Tate  County,  Mississippi;  Perneaeia,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Madison  Powell,  a farmer  of  Strayhorn,  Mis- 
sissippi; Clementine,  who  married  Sidney  Gray,  a farmer 
of  Marshall  County,  Mississippi;  and  A.  L.,  who  is  a 
farmer  at  Jayton,  Texas. 

James  Bussell  Ham  was  reared  in  Tate  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, near  the  Town  of  Senatobia,  and  there  attended 
the  public  schools.  He  was  brought  up  as  a farmer 
and  remained  on  the  home  place  until  twenty  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  married  and  removed  to  Scott 
County,  Arkansas,  but  remained  only  eight  years.  In 
1887  he  changed  his  residence  to  Muskogee,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, where  he  became  a pioneer  farmer  and  remained 
one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Arkansas,  continuing 
for  a short  time  as  a farmer  of  Washington  County. 
On  October  18,  1888,  he  came  to  Whitehead,  Indian 
Territory,  where  for  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in 
farming,  but  finally  turned  his  attention  to  mercantile 
lines,  in  which  he  was  successfully  engaged  at  that  point 
until  1903.  In  that  year  Mr.  Ham  came  to  Maysville, 
entered  the  general  merchandise  business  and  built  u^j 
a large  and  profitable  trade,  in  the  handling  of  which 
he  continued  until  his  store  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1909,  at  that  time  retiring  from  merchandising.  He 
has,  however,  been  rather  actively  interested  in  trading 
and  trafficking,  and  is  a director,  stockholder  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Farmers’  Gin  Company.  Politically  a demo- 
crat, Mr.  Ham  was  county  commissioner  of  Garvin 
County  for  five  years,  and  at  this  time  is  acting  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  a position  in  which  he  has  shown  his 
executive  ability  and  judicial  capability.  Fraternally, 
he  belongs  to  Maysville  Lodge  No.  238,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  which  he  has  been  treasurer 
since  its  inception  in  1903,  and  has  reached  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  Masonry,  belonging  to  Valley  of  Guthrie 
Consistory  No.  1,  and  to  India  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Oklahoma  City.  He 
formerly  held  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  November  13,  1877,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Mississippi, 
Mr.  Ham  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nancy 
McGuire,  daughter  of  Zial  McGuire,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  Confederate  service  during  the  Civil  war.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham;  William 
Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years;  Cora  D.,  whose 
death  occurred  when  she  was  four  years  old;  James 
Austin,  who  was  but  sixteen  months  of  age  when  he  died ; 
C.  E.,  who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  at 
Maysville;  Charles  0.,  who  is  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  Jayton,  Texas;  and  Laura  D.,  who  is  attending  the 
public  school  at  Maysville. 

Lee  W.  Folsom.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  of  the 
Choctaw  race  is  represented  in  the  person  of  Lee  W. 
Folsom,  of  Atoka,  a fullblood  Choctaw  Indian.  His 
ancestry  is  traced  across  miles  of  sea  to  far-away 
England  and  back  before  the  days  when  John  Folsom 
came  over  on  the  historic  Mayflower  to  found  the 
American  family  of  the  name.  Like  unto  Franklin,  his 
people  helped  to  develop  the  new  and  growing  New 
England  colonies. 

Mr.  Folsom ’s  ancestry  on  the  Indian  side  reaches  back 
into  the  dim  and  distant  centuries  of  the  past  when  the 
sad  story  of  a ruined  race  had  not  begun.  When  the 
Pilgrims  anchored  their  small  ship  off  Plymouth,  there 
lived  in  the  land  bordering  the  gulf  to  the  far  South,  a 
group  of  proud  people  known  as  tlie  Choctaws.  Eighty 
years  before  the  adventurous  Spaniard  had  penetrated 
the  unexplored  wilderness  and  attempted  to  enslave  this 
progressive  people.  The  few  and  faint  resisted  until 
their  numbers  were  decimated,  but  their  warriors  were 
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dead  when  the  followers  of  DeSoto  went  their  westward 
way.  Tradition  tells  ns  that  the  Choctaws  came  from  a 
land  to  the  West.  Nearly  250  years  after  their  bloody 
introduction  to  the  Euroirean,  the  Choctaws  welcomed  to 
their  race  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  who 
had  come  160  years  before.  Among  those  thus  made 
welcome  was  Nathaniel  Polsom,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  present  the  Choctaw  family  of  Polsom  has  been  the 
most  i^owerful  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  disappearing 
Choctaw.  Into  all  the  various  activities  of  life  they  have 
leil  the  way  and  have  done  their  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  native  land. 

Lee  W.  Polsom  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
Choctaw  Indian  to  devote  himself  to  the  printing  trade. 
Prom  xii'i'iter’s  “devil”  to  foreman  is  his  record  for 
eleven  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S.  Smiser  taught  him 
the  first  principles  while  they  published  the  Indian 
Citizen,  the  most  widely-circulated  weekly  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  Under  them  Mr.  Polsom  was  employed  as 
‘ ‘ devil  ’ ’ for  one  year,  and  then  gradually  rose  to  fore- 
man and  Choctaw  editor.  At  that  time  the  paper  had  a 
circulation  of  about  3,000,  and  during  the  campaign 
years  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  it  sometimes  reached  8,000. 
About  half  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  Choctaw 
language  and  in  order  to  prepare  this  part  for  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Polsom  was  called  upon  to  edit.  He  is  now 
employed  on  the  Citizen-Democrat,  the  successor  of  the 
Indian  Citizen. 

Lee  W.  Polsom  was  born  in  Atoka  County,  Oklahoma, 
Aiu’il  5,  1883,  his  father  being  Daniel  Polsom  and  his 
grandfather,  Alexander  Polsom,  His  father  was  a 
cousin  of  the  late  Judge  Julius  C.  Polsom,  of  Atoka, 
and  a brother  of  Daniel  Polsom  was  the  late  Eev.  Alfred 
W.  Polsom,  a Baptist  minister  of  near  Atoka,  It  was 
this  uncle  who  reared  and  schooled  Lee  when  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  lad  passed  away  in  his  early  youth. 
Eobert  Polsom,  of  Lane,  Oklahoma,  is  a brother  of  Lee 
W.  Lee  W.  Polsom  was  educated  in  the  neighborhood 
schools,  the  Atoka  Baptist  Academy  and  Bacone  College 
at  Muskogee.  The  latter  institution  he  attended  for 
three  years,  being  compelled  to  leave  before  graduation 
on  account  of  ill  health.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Polsom 
entered  the  printing  office  of  the  Indian  Citizen  and 
started  upon  a career  in  which  he  has  been  eminently 
successful. 

Along  with  the  printing  business,  Mr.  Polsom  has  been 
managing  his  farm  located  northeast  of  town,  having 
been  preparing  it  for  his  immedate  occupancy  as  a 
farmer  and  stockman.  He  will  stock  it  with  the  best 
pure-blood  stock  to  be  found  and  farm  according  to  the 
latest  developments  in  agriculture. 

In  November,  1908,  Mr.  Polsom  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Ehoda  Walker,  daughter  of  William  Walker  of 
Bryan  County.  Mrs.  Polsom  is  a Choctaw  Indian  and 
was  educated  at  old  Wheelock  Academy.  After  finish- 
ing school  she  accompanied  her  teacher  to  her  home  at 
Decatur,  Illinois,  where  she  remained  until  1897,  when 
she  returned  to  the  Choctaw  Nation.  She  made  her  home 
with  Mrs.  D.  N.  Eobb,  now  deceased,  being  adopted  into 
the  Eobb  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polsom  have  no  children. 
Mr.  Polsom  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  while  his 
wife  is  a Presbyterian.  Nationally,  he  is  a republican  in 
politics,  but  locally,  in  state  and  community,  he  casts 
his  ballot  for  the  candidate  whom  he  considers  has  the 
best  qualifications  for  the  office,  irrespective  of  party 
lines. 

Judge  Julius  C.  Polsom.  In  the  death  of  Judge 
.lulius  C.  Polsom,  which  occurred  in  1914,  one  of  the 
oldest  Choctaws  passed  away,  having  lived  for  eighty- 
four  eventful  years,  .ludge  Polsom  was  the  fourth  child. 


and  second  son,  of  the  venerable  Israel  Polsom,  who  was 
the  second  son  of  Nathaniel  Polsom,  a white  man  who 
married  Ai-chi-ho-yo,  daughter  of  Minko  Poos-Coos, 
brother  of  Mo-sho-la-tubbee,  a descendant  of  a long  line 
of  chiefs,  and  a member  of  the  Hayoh-pa-tuk-lo  clan. 
The  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Polsom,  was  a white  man, 
born  in  Eowan  County,  North  Carolina,  May  11,  1756, 
and  his  father  in  one  of  the  New  England  states.  He 
came  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  1775  and  married  two 
Choctaw  women,  who  bore  him  twenty-four  children. 
David  Polsom,  the  newly-elected  Choctaw  chief,  and 
Israel  Polsom,  father  of  Judge  Polsom,  were  sons  by  his 
marriage  to  a Choctaw  princess.  Israel  Polsom  married 
Lovisa  Nail  and  thirteen  children  were  born  to  them: 
Lorinda,  who  died  in  youth;  Orilla,  who  married  Lewis 
Garland  and  afterwards  Dolph  Colbert;  EUis,  who  died 
in  youth;  Julius  C. ; Mrs.  D.  N.  Eobb;  Athenia,  who 
married  Jim  Colbert,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Michael  Conlan 
and  Walter,  Charles  and  Ben  Colbert;  Sophia,  who  mar- 
ried a Doctor  Moore;  Lawrence,  who  died  in  infancy; 
Theodore  P.;  Alfred  E.,  of  Caddo;  Dr.  I.  Wellington; 
Mrs.  Bates,  of  Durant,  Oklahoma;  and  Pinis  E.,  of 
Caddo.  Alfred  E.,  Mrs.  Bates  and  Pinis  E.  are  the  only 
members  of  this  family  of  children  now  living. 

Judge  Julius  C.  Polsom  was  born  January  17,  1831,  in 
Mississippi,  and  came  to  the  present  Choctaw  Nation  in 
the  first  group  of  Choctaws  that  came  to  the  West.  He 
was  educated  in  the  national  schools,  in  an  academy  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  at  Paris,  Texas,  and  after 
leaving  school  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  with 
his  father.  He  came  to  Atoka  in  about  1886.  As  a 
public  servant  he  held  the  offices  of  county  clerk,  repre- 
sentative, senator  and  county  judge,  and  also  represented 
the'  Choctaws  on  the  Dawes  Commission. 

Judge  Polsom  was  married  three  times,  his  first  wife 
being  Miss  Nettie  Thompson,  a daughter  of  Giles 
Thompson.  Two  children  of  this  marriage  are  now 
living:  Don  Juan,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  and 

Mrs.  Tom  W.  Hunter  of  Hugo.  The  second  marriage 
was  to  Miss  Annie  Shapp,  whose  children  are  deceased. 
Judge  Polsom  was  married  the  third  time  in  1888  .to 
Miss  Hattie  Coppland,  the  children  of  this  marriage 
being:  Tephia,  a 1915  graduate  of  Oklahoma  Presby- 
terian College  for  Girls,  Durant;  Orilla,  and  JuEus  G., 
Jr.  Judge  Polsom  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Atoka.  Praternally  he  was  identified  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  while  his  political  allegiance  was 
given  to  the  republican  party. 

John  W.  Ervin,  president  of  the  Phenix  Mortgage 
Company,  with  offices  at  412-414-416-418  Bawn  Build- 
ing, Oklahoma  City,  controls  a substantial  and  repre- 
sentative enterprise  in  this  important  field  and  is  known 
as  an  authority  on  real  estate  values  throughout  Okla- 
homa, the  while  no  man  has  higher  reputation  for 
reliability,  circumspection  and  straightforward  methods 
in  the  extending  of  financial  fortification  to  those  who 
are  carrying  forward  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises of  important  order.  He  gives  his  attention 
largely  to  the  handling  of  high-grade  farm , mortgages, 
has  been  a resident  of  Oklahoma  during  its  entire  period 
of  statehood,  and  commands  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  all  who  know  him.  As  a loyal  and  progressive 
citizen  and  representative  business  man  of  the  capital 
city  and  metropolis  of  the  state  of  his  adoption  he  is 
specially  eligible  for  recognition  in  this  publication. 

John  Witherspoon  Ervin  was  born  at  Washington, 
Mason  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1882, 
and  is  a scion  of  a sterling  family  that  was  founded 
in  America  very  early  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national 
history,  the  original  progenitors  in  the  New  World 
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having  been  two  brotliers,  Hugh  and  John  Ervin,  who 
left  their  native  Ireland  in  1632  and  immigrated  to  the 
wilds  of  America.  They  first  located  at  Kingstree,  Wil- 
liamsburg County,  South  Carolina,  in  which  colony 
John  remained,  the  older  brother,  Hugh,  having  soon 
removed  to  Mississippi,  where  he  numbered  himself  among 
the  early  pioneer  settlers  of  that  now  prosperous  com- 
monwealth. John  Ervin,  who  continued  his  residence 
in  South  Carolina  until  his  death,  was  the  ancestor  of 
him  whose  name  introduces  this  article,  and  who  bears 
the  full  patronymic  of  his  grandfather,  John  Wither- 
spoon Ervin,  who  was  a man  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, who  became  a prominent  figure  in  educational 
work  in  his  native  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  who 
was  for  many  years  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity 
with  leading  newspapers  and  other  publications  in  the 
City  of  Charleston. 

John  W.  Ervin,  subject  of  this  review,  is  a son  of 
Rev.  Erasmus  E.  and  Mary  (Guthrie)  Ervin,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  the  latter  in 
Tennessee.  The  father  became  a representatWe  clergy- 
man of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  thus  the  family 
led  a somewhat  itinerant  life  during  the  childhood  and 
youth  of  the  son.  When  John  W.  was  about  one  year- 
old  the  family  removed  from  his  birthplace  to  Paint 
Lick,  Kentucky;  when  he  was  five  years  of  age  removal 
was  made  to  Shelby  County,  North  Carolina;  two  years 
later  found  the  family  established  at  F'aunsdale,  Ala- 
bama; the  following  year  his  father  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pisgah,  Kentucky,  where 
young  Ervin  was  reared  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and 
where  he  received  the  advantages  of  a well  conducted 
private  school,  besides  having  been  signally  favored  in 
having  during  his  entire  youth  the  environment  and 
influences  of  a home  of  signal  culture  and  of  high  ideals. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  the  family  removed 
to  DeThmiak  Springs,  Florida,  and  there  he  completed 
an  effective  course  in  the  Florida  State  Normal  School. 
At  this  juncture  may  be  interpolated  the  statement 
that  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age  the  father  of  Mr. 
Ervin  ran  away  from  home  to  manifest  his  loyalty  to 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  by  enlisting  for  service 
in  the  Civil  war  and  that  he  continued  in  active  service 
as  a youthful  soldier  until  the  close  of  the  long  inter- 
necine conflict  between  the  states  of  the  North  and  the 
South. 

Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Mr. 
Ervin  was  thereafter  identified  with  the  mercantile 
business  at  DeFuniak  Springs  for  a period  of  four 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  enterprise  at  Darlington,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  remained  until  December,  1906,  wdien,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  came  to  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory and  established  his  residence  at  Norman,  where  for 
the  following  six  months  he  was  associated  with  one  of 
his  cousins  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  July,  1907, 
the  year  that  marked  the  admission  of  Oklahoma  as  one 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  he  removed  to 
Chickasha,  Grady  County,  where,  after  having  devoted 
a year  to  the  fraternal  insurance  business,  he  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business.  He  thus  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  early  development  and  prog- 
ress of  that  now  thriving  little  city,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Hard  Butler  in  the  purchase,  platting 
and  sale  of  Steele ’s  Addition  to  the  city,  this  enterprise 
having  been  conducted  under  the  Arm  name  of  J.  W. 
Ervin  & Co. 

In  November,  1909,  Mr.  Ervin  accepted  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  city  loan  department  of  the  Oklahoma 
Farm  Mortgage  Company,  and  thus  removed  to  Okla- 
homa City,  the  headquarters  of  this  corporation.  He 


continued  in  tenure  of  this  position  until  March,  1914, 
when  he  resigned.  After  passing  about  six  months  on 
a farm  in  this  vicinity  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  City 
and  established  his  present  business  enterprise,  the 
rapid  extension  of  which  has  attested  his  ability  as  a 
progressive  young  business  man  and  his  inviolable  place 
in  popular  confidence  and  good  w-ill.  Concerning  him 
the  following  pertinent  statements  have  been  made ; 
‘ ‘ Among  all  the  mortgage-loan  firms  in  the  State  thei  e 
is  not  a man  who  stands  higher  in  efficiency  and  knowl- 
edge of  values,  men  and  conditions  in  Oklahoma  than 
does  Mr.  Ervin;  nor  is  there  a young  man  in  any  busi- 
ness calling  in  the  State  who  more  fully  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  approval  of  those  who  know  him.”  As  a 
citizen  Mr.  Ervin  is  essentially  loyal  and  public-spirited, 
his  political  allegiance  being  given  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  holding  membership  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  their  pleasant  home  being  at 
2107  West  Sixteenth  Street. 

At  Chickasha,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1909,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ervin  to  Miss  Jeanette  Bennett,  a 
daughter  of  James  M.  and  Jennie  Woods  (Shepherd) 
Bennett,  the  former  a native  of  Mississippi  and  the 
latter  of  Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  have  three 
children — Eleanor,  who  was  born  August  7,  1910;  Gor- 
don Ellerbe,  who  was  born  December  10,  1912’;  and  .John 
Witherspoon,  Jr.,  who  was  born  May  10,  1915. 

Clifford  Linden  .Jackson  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  November  25,  1857.  His  parents  were  George  and 
Ann  A.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  was  reared  partly  in 
Louisiana  and  partly  in  Missouri  and  was  educated  in 
the  country  schools  of  Pettis  County,  Missouri.  He 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  older  brother,  George 
P.  B.  Jackson.  On  April  17,  1895,  he  married  Kate 
Pugh  Williams,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jackson  has  held  several  official  positions  as  fol- 
lows: Deputy  Circuit  Clerk,  Pettis  County,  Missouri, 

1880-1;  District  Attorney  Second  Judicial  District,  New 
Mexico,  1887-8;  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Indian  Territory,  1893-4;  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney, Northern  District  Indian  Territory,  1895-7.  He  has 
been  active  in  bar  association  work  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Muskogee  Bar  Association  during  three 
different  terms  as  follows:  1905-6,  1910-11,  1912-13. 

The  Muskogee  Bar  Association  is  the  oldest  bar  associa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  was  organized  in 
1899.  Mr.  Jackson  was  also  president  of  the  Indian 
Territory  Bar  Association  in  1902-3  and  president  of  the 
consolidated  Oklahoma-Indian  Territory  Bar  Association 
during  1906,  and  during  1907  he  was  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association.  In  1910-11  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  .Jackson  has  always  been  more  or  less  active  in 
the  work  of  building  up  his  home  city  and  in  1907-8  was 
president  of  the  Muskogee  Commercial  Club.  In  his 
effort  to  assist  in  the  industrial  development  of  Oklahoma 
he,  in  the  year  1.914,  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  State  Poultry  Federation,  which 
has  held  two  successful  state  poultry  shows  and  has  pro- 
moted poultry  development  in  every  county  and  in  every 
school  district  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  president  of  this 
federation  during  the  year  1914.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a 
member  of  the  Muskogee  Town  & Country  Club,  the 
Oklahoma  City  Golf  & Country  Club  and  the  Ozark 
Club.  In  polities  he  is  a democrat. 

Hon.  John  Fletcher  Sharp.  In  every  state  the  dig- 
nity of  the  highest  court  is  a matter  of  jealous  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  people.  A seat  on  the  supreme 
bench  instantly  confers  a distinction  upon  any  incumbent. 
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and  not  only  tlie  members  of  the  profession  from  which 
are  drawn  the  judges  but  the  general  public  have  without 
exception  exercised  a discriminating  judgment  in  electing 
only  men  eminently  qualified  for  so  exalted  an  office. 

One  of  the  newer  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  is  John  Fletcher  Sharp,  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  practice  of  law  in  old  Indian  Territory  and 
in  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  who  has  built  up  and  maintained  a 
sj)otless  record  in  the  profession  and  in  all  his  relations 
with  the  public  life  of  the  territory  and  state.  He  was 
born  March  2,  1865,  on  a farm  near  Camp  Point,  Adams 
County,  Illinois.  His  parents  were  James  and  Permelia 
Jane  (Bates)  Sharp.  Judge  Sharp  was  the  oldest  of 
four  sons.  His  brother  William  died  in  infancy,  the 
second  brother  is  James  Baxter,  while  Marvin  Bates  died 
at  the  age  of  nine. 

Spending  Ms  early  life  on  a farm  in  Western  Illinois, 
Judge  Sharj)  attended  the  public  schools  and  for  four 
years  was  a student  in  Chaddock  College  at  Quincy. 
With  the  class  of  1889  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  from  the  Missouri  State  University,  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Howard  County,  Missouri,  and  in  the  week 
following  his  graduation,  came  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
attended  the  first  session  of  the  United  States  Court  at 
Muskogee,  and  at  once  located  for  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Purcell.  Other  than  the  tribal  courts  of  the 
Indians,  the  only  court  in  the  territory  at  that  time  was, 
located  at  Muskogee  by  Act  of  Congress  of  March  1, 
1889.  He  rapidly  acquired  prominence  in  the  law  and 
soon  became  recognized  for  his  qualities  as  a leader 
among  men. 

For  two  years  he  served  as  mayor  of  Purcell,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  town  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
to  the  first  joint  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Press 
Association  at  its  organization  at  Purcell  April  .30,  1890. 

A lifelong  democrat.  Judge  Sharp  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  his  party  in  the  old  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  was  a party  leader  at  the  Muskogee  Conven- 
tion in  1892,  when  the  first  territorial  organization  of 
the  democratic  party  was  effected.  It  was  in  that  con- 
vention that  Hon.  E.  L.  Owen  of  Muskogee  and  Colonel 
John  S.  Sneed  of  Purcell,  now  deceased,  were  chosen 
delegates  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  who  after  a bitter 
struggle  were  seated  as  the  first  representatives  ever 
accorded  to  old  Indian  Territory  in  a national  party 
convention.  From  that  time  forward  until  statehood, 
save  for  four  years.  Judge  Sharp  was  a member  of  the 
Indian  Territory  Democratic  Executive  Committee,  and 
after  statehood  was  on  the  committee  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  office.  In  1900  he  was  one  of  two  delegates 
at  large  from  Indian  Territory  to  the  national  democratic 
convention  in  Kansas  City. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  bench  Judge 
Sharp  had  a law  practice  which  was  state  wide  both  in 
extent  and  importance.  From  1895  to  1898  he  was 
closely  associated  with  that  group  of  men  who  promoted 
and  built  the  Oklahoma  Central  railroad  from  Lehigh 
to  Chiekasha.  Judge  Sharp  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason 
and  an  Elk  and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

On  September  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Okla- 
homa Supreme  Court  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Commission,  and  was  reappointed  September  1,  1913. 
This  appointment  came  without  solicitation  by  himself 
or  friends,  and  he  remained  a member  of  the  commission 
until  January  11,  1915,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to 
qualify  as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  November,  1914.  At  the 
biennial  organization  of  the  court  in  January,  1915,  he 
was  chosen  vice  chief  justice.  A trained  lavryer  of 


ripe  experience.  Judge  Sharp  possesses  in  a high  degree 
the  judicial  temperament  so  necessary  to  his  present 
important  station.  Possessing  rare  attainments  as  a 
lawyer.  Judge  Sharp  is  besides  an  indefatigable  worker. 
His  splendid  ability  is  reflected  in  the  soundness  of  his 
judicial  utterances  in  the  form  of  his  opinions  as  a 
member  of  the  state’s  highest  tribunal.  It  is  this  work 
that  has  brought  to  Judge  Sharp  his  most  enduring  fame. 

On  November  23,  1892,  Judge  Sharp  married  Miss 
Bessie  C.  Pickrell  of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Sharp 
is  a woman  of  broad  culture  and  should  be  credited  with 
an  important  share  in  her  husband’s  advancement  to 
eminence  in  Oklahoma  affairs.  She  was  born  in  Knox 
County,  Illinois.  They  have  two  children,  a daughter 
and  a son.  The  daughter,  Helen  Irene,  born  November 
27,  1893,  graduated  from  the  Purcell  High  School,  also 
attended  school  at  Oklahoma  City,  was  a student  in  the 
noted  Belmont  College  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the 
State  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  graduated  from  the 
Oklahoma  State  Central  Normal  at  Edmond.  She  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  music,  the  classics  and  in  all 
departments  of  literary  culture.  On  February  16,  1916, 
she  married  James  Franklin  Buck,  a prominent  young 
banker  of  Shawnee,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Buck  was  born  at 
McKinney,  Texas,  November  1,  1890.  The  son  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Sharp  is  John  Fletcher,  Jr.,  born  November 
18,  1895,  and  who  is  a graduate  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
High  School,  class  of  1912,  and  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
University,  class  of  1916. 

It  is  citizens  of  the  high  character  and  profound  legal 
learning  possessed  by  Judge  Sharp  the  state  delights  to 
honor. 

William  Allen  Maurer.  For  over  twenty  years 
engaged  in'  the  practice  of  law  in  Oklahoma,  and  a leader 
in  his  profession  and  in  civic  affairs  at  El  Eeno,  William 
Allen  Maurer  is  perhaps  as  widely  known  over  the  state 
as  any  other  individual  lawyer. 

He  was  born  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  October  25, 
1872,  a son  of  George  and  Eliza  (McCartney)  Maurer; 
came  to  El  Eeno  in  1890.  His  early  education  came  from 
the  public  schools,  and  he  prepared  himself  by  individual 
study  for  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  engaged  in 
1893,  the  year  he  reached  his  majority. 

Since  that  time  his  name  has  been  one  of  increas- 
ing prominence  in  and  about  El  Eeno.  In  1897  Mr. 
Maurer  was  elected  city  attorney  of  El  Eeno,  serving  two 
years.  In  1910  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  County  Court 
and  re-elected  in  1912,  being  the  only  republican  in  that 
county  chosen  to  an  office  in  1912.  For  a great  many 
years  he  has  been  a leader  of  influence  and  substantial 
ability  in  the  Oklahoma  republican  party.  In  1916  the 
sixth  district  chose  him  as  its  delegate  to  the  National 
Eepublican  Convention  at  Chicago,  where  Charles  E. 
Hughes  was  nominated  as  the  party  standard  bearer. 

Besides  his  position  in  the  law  Mr.  Maurer  is  also  a 
business  man  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a direc- 
tor in  the  El  Eeno  Wholesale  Grocery  Company.  He 
was  exalted  ruler  of  Lodge  No.  743  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  at  El  Eeno  in  1915,  and 
in  1916  was  representative  to  the  grand  lodge.  He  is 
also  a Eoyal  Arch  Mason,  a member  of  the  El  Eeno 
Country  Club,  and  his  religious  tendencies  are  towards 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  December  26,  1897,  at  El  Eeno,  he  married  Hettie 
D.  Evans,  daughter  of  Neal  W.  and  Sallie  Evans.  Neal 
W.  Evans  is  one  of  the  prominent  old-time  characters 
of  Oklahoma,  and  his  career  is  sketched  on  other  pages. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurer  are  the  parents  of  two  children: 
Neal  Evans  Maurer  and  William  Allen,  Jr.,  aged  seven- 
teen and  twelve  years  respectively. 
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Balsa  F.  Morlet.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  scrip- 
tural aphorism,  “By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them,” 
it  is  but  consistent  to  designate  the  personality  and 
achievement  of  Mr.  Morley  as  being  distinctively  marked 
by  versatility,  by  deep  appreciation  of  the  true  values 
in  the  scheme  of  human  thought  and  action,  by  exalted 
ideals  and  by  productive  usefulness.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  the  successful  practice  of  law  in  the  City  of  Tulsa, 
judicial  center  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  his  busi- 
ness acumen  has  been  shown  in  his  progressive  enter- 
prise in  connection  with  the  physical  development  and 
upbuilding  of  his  home  city;  and  he  has  proved  effec- 
tively his  powers  as  a strong  and  resourceful  attorney 
and  counselor  at  law.  These  brief  preliminary  state- 
ments justify  the  claim  made  above,  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  a man  of  distinctive  versatility  of  talent,  and  it 
may  further  be  said  that  he  is  one  of  specially  high  in- 
tellectual attainments  but  one  with  naught  of  intel- 
lectual intolerance  or  bigotry.  A true  type  of  the 
world’s  productive  worker,  his  career  is  pleasing  to  re- 
view in  even  the  contracted  epitome  here  possible  to 
offer. 

A native  of  the  Badger  State  and  a scion  of  one  of 
its  honored  pioneer  families,  Mr.  Morley  was  born  at 
Baraboo,  the  judicial  center  of  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1874,  the  second  in  order  of 
birth  of  the  three  children  of  Balsa  A.  and  Bose  Mary 
(Clark)  Morley,  the  eldest  son  being  Bella  C.  and  the 
youngest  Eobert  W. 

Balsa  A.  Morley  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  in 
the  year  1831,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Sauk  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  1894,  his  widow  being  still  a resident  of 
that  state:  she  was  born  in  Walworth  County,  Wisconsin, 
in  1830,  and  this  date  fully  indicates  that  her  parents 
were  early  pioneer  settlers  of  that  fine  commonwealth 
of  the  Union.  Balsa  A.  Morley  acquired  his  early  edu- 
cation in  his  native  state  and  was  a lad  of  sixteen  years 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  immigration 
to  Wisconsin.  In  making  the  long  overland  trip  to  their 
destination  the  family  transported  their  limited  house- 
hold effects  and  on  the  journey  the  father  and  son  found 
ample  demand  upon  their  time  and  patience  en  route, 
as  a number  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  by  them  driven 
through  the  entire  distance  from  Kentucky  to  Wisconsin, 
Settlement  was  made  in  the  wilds  of  Sauk  County,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  and  there  the  parents, 
Thomas  and  Mary  Morley,  passed  the  residue  of  their 
lives,  sterling  pioneers  who  endured  the  labors  and  trials 
incidental  to  the  development  of  a pioneer  farm,  and 
who  proved  true  and  steadfast  in  all  of  the  relations  of 
life.  Balsa  A.  Morley  assisted  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
homestead  farm,  attended  the  pioneer  schools,  gained 
much  advancement  in  scholarship  through  self -applica- 
tion at  home,  and  finally  read  law  and  became  eligible 
for  the  bar,  though  he  never  found  it  expedient  to  en- 
gage in  active  practice.  The  major  part  of  his  active 
career  was  one  of  close  identification  with  farming, 
stock-growing  of  Short  Horn  cattle  and  Percheron  horses, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  buying  and 
shipping  of  live  stock,  his  purchase  of  stock  being  made 
principally  in  Wisconsin  and  shipment  being  made  to  the 
Chicago  market.  During  the  closing  period  of  his  life 
he  resided  on  his  farm  in  Sauk  County  and  gave  his  at- 
tention principally  to  the  raising  of  live  stock.^  _ Mr. 
Morley  was  one  of  the  honored  and  influential  citizens 
of  the  county  that  was  his  home  for  many  years,  and  for 
virtually  a period  of  fifteen  years  he  served  as  a member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Sauk  County. 
As  an  official  he  was  loyal  and  progressive  and  his  in- 
fluence was  potent  in  furthering  the  civic  and  material 
advancement  of  his  home  county.  Within  the  long  period 
of  his  service  as  county  commissioner  many  excellent 


county  buildings  were  erected,  and  he  had  active  super- 
vision of  much  of  the  work,  including  that  of  the  court 
house  and  the  county  asylum  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 
In  politics  he  was  an  old-line  whig  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  republican  party,  when  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  latter,  the  cause  of  which  ever  after- 
ward had  his  zealous  support.  He  was  a consistent  and 
influential  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which 
his  venerable  widow  likewise  has  long  been  a devout 
adherent. 

He  whose  name  initiates  this  article  continued  his 
studies  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  until  he 
had  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  in  the 
City  of  Baraboo,  in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1891,  and  thereafter  he  was  for  three 
years  a student  in  the  great  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  beautiful  little  City  of  Madison,  the  lake  ensconced 
capital  of  the  state,  his  studies  having  been  in  the  liter- 
ary or  academic  department  of  the  university.  After 
leaving  Wisconsin  Mr.  Morley  continued  his  studies  in 
Lake  Forest  University,  at  Lake  Forest,  a suburb  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  and  in  this  institution  he  was  graduated 
as  a member  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He 
thereafter  completed  the  prescribed  curriculum  in  the 
McCormick  Seminary,  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  was  grad- 
uated as  a member  of  the  class  of  1901.  With  seemingly 
insatiable  appetite  for  intellectual  pabulum,  and  realiz- 
ing that  his  contemplated  application  would  prove  of 
great  value  to  him  in  his  service  to  humanity,  Mr.  Mor- 
iey  next  entered  the  law  department  of  the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  in  the  same  he  was  graduated  in 
1903,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  had  de- 
pended almost  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  his  long  continued  scholastic  disci- 
pline, and  this  fact  made  him  the  more  earnest  and 
appreciative  in  his  efforts,  the  more  enthusiastic  in  his 
determination  to  make  his  life  one  of  usefulness  to  others 
and  expressive  of  the  high  ideals  which  he  has  firmly 
held  from  his  youth  to  the  present  time. 

In  February,  1905,  two  years  prior  to  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Morley  came  to  the  terri- 
tory, which  assumed  the  dignity  of  statehood  in  the 
following  November,  1907,  and  established  his  residence 
in  the  ambitious  young  City  of  Tulsa.  With  marked 
circumspection  and  realization  of  possibilities  and  de- 
mands, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  securing  of  real 
estate  in  the  city  and  erecting  thereon  houses  of  the 
better  order.  He  thus  erected  and  sold  a total  of  fifteen 
houses,  and  in  this  initial  venture  of  his  adoption  he  not 
only  contributed  materially  to  its  upbuilding  but  also 
realized  a merited  profit  in  a financial  sense.  Mr.  Morley 
now  owns  a large  amount  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of 
Tulsa  and  vicinity.  He  is  at  the  present  time  erecting 
a substantial  business  block. 

In  May,  1907,  Mr.  Morley  opened  his  law  office  in 
Tulsa  and  thus  became  a “charter  member”  of  the  bar 
of  the  state,  which  became  a sovereign  commonwealth 
a few  months  later.  He  has  since  continued  in  the  suc- 
cessful general  practice  of  his  profession,  with  a sub- 
stantial and  important  clientage,  and  he  is  honored  not 
only  as  a representative  member  of  the  bar  of  Tulsa 
County  but  also  as  a loyal  and  public-spirited  citizen 
and  as  a man  whose  ability,  high  ideals  and  civic  pro- 
gressiveness make  him  a citizen  of  imequivocal  value  to 
the  community  and  one  worthy  of  the  unqualified  respect 
of  his  fellow  men  in  all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Morley  is  a 
democrat  in  his  political  proclivities. 

Mr.  Morley  married  Augusta  Moore,  in  Mattoon, 
Illinois.  In  1905  they  settled  in  Oklahoma.  They  have 
one  charming  little  daughter,  Lucile,  who  is  the  idol  of 
their  home. 
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William  F.  McLaury.  In  the  ]iiolific  field  of  com- 
inereinl  law,  William  F.  McLaury  has  won  distinction 
among  the  yonnger  generation  of  legists  of  Oklahoma 
City,  through  the  possession  of  inherent  talent  and 
thorough  preparation  in  his  calling,  and  a eoinjirehcnsivo 
knowledge  of  business  princi]des.  As  his  name  woeld 
suggest,  Mr.  MeFanry  is  of  Scotch  descent,  belonging  to 
a family  whose  progenitor  in  America  came  to  this  coun- 
try prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  settling  first  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  from  whence  other  members  of 
the  family  migrated  to  Mississi])pi. 

Calvin  B.  McLanry,  father  of  William  F.  McLanry, 
was  born  in  Mississippi,  but  prior  to  the  Civil  war 
moved  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  extensively  in  the 
cattle  business.  There  he  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia 
Brj'an,  a native  of  Virginia,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and 
a first  cousin  of  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
After  some  years  spent  in  the  cattle  business,  Mr. 
McLanry  turned  his  attention  to  general  farming,  and 
continued  in  Missouri  until  1892,  when  he  moved  to 
Payne  County,  Oklahoma.  At  the  time  of  the  opening 
of  the  Cherokee  Strip,  in  1893,  he  settled  on  a farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blackwell,  Kay  County,  Oklahoma,  and 
there  has  continued  to  make  his  home  to  the  present 
time,  being  now  one  of  the  substantial  agriculturists  of 
his  community.  He  is  a man  of  excellent  business  abil- 
ity and  a citizen  who  has  gained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men  by  a commendable  display  of  jiublic 
spirit. 

William  F.  McLaury  attended  the  country  schools  of 
the  vicinity  of  Nevada,  Vernon  County,  Missouri,  where 
he  was  born  February  19,  1884.  He  was  eight  years  of 
age  when  he  moved  to  Oklahoma  with  his  parents,  and 
here  his  education  was  continued,  first  in  the  country 
schools  and  later  at  Blackwell  (Oklahoma)  High  School, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  Epworth 
University,  Oklahoma  City,  from  which  last-named  insti- 
tution he  was  graduated  in  1907,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  law  cpurse  was  pursued  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  in  June,  1909,  he  success- 
fully passed  the  examination  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice, at  once  locating  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  firm  of  Burwell,  Crockett  & John- 
son, in  the  office  of  which  concern  he  remained  two 
years.  In  1911,  Mr.  McLaury,  with  an  excellent 
scholastic  equipment  and  broad  and  practical  experience, 
associated  himself  in  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Hopps, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  firm  of  McLaury 
& Hopps  has  continued  to  carry  on  a general  civil  prac- 
tice, with  a very  extensive  commercial  business.  The 
offices  are  now  located  at  No.  436-439  Lee  Building.  Mr. 
McLaury  bears  a high  reputation  for  careful  prepara- 
tion, skillful  handling  and  entirely  conscientious  treat- 
ment of  every  case  submitted  to  him.  His  standing  is 
high  in  professional  circles,  and  of  the  various  organi- 
zations of  his  calling  he  is  a valued  member.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laury is  a stalwart  democrat,  but  has  never  aspired  to 
public  office.  His  only  fraternal  connection  is  with  the 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  Fraternity,  and  his  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  McLaury  was  married  in  1906  to  Miss  Pearl  R. 
Moody,  daughter  of  W.  E.  Moody,  of  Blackwell,  Okla- 
homa, one  of  the  prominent  attorneys  of  Kay  County, 
and  to  this  union  there  has  been  born  one  son;  Frank. 
The  family  home  is  at  No.  420  West  Ninth  Street. 

Jesse  L.  Eader,  A.  M.  There  can  be  no  element  of 
indirection  or  puzzling  in  defining  the  value  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Rader  in  connection  with  educational 
affairs  and  civic  progress  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
for  he  is  making  a most  admirable  record  in  his  ad- 


ministration as  librarian  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
at  Norman,  and  is  known  as  a young  man  of  high 
intellectual  attainments  and  ideals  and  of  utmost  loyalty 
and  appreciation  as  a citizen.  The  interest  in  his  work 
as  librarian  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  graduated  in  the  university  with  which  lie  is  now 
connected  in  an  executive  capacity,  and  he  is  a scion 
of  one  of  the  honored  pioneer  families  of  Oklahoma, 
where  his  parents  established  their  home  in  1893. 

Mr.  Rader  traces  his  agnatic  lineage  back  to  a Prus- 
sian soldier  and  officer,  one  Rader  who  had  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  army  and  who  came  to  America 
about  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  Virginia  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  the  United  States. 

Jesse  Lee  Rader  was  born  at  Prairie  Home,  Cooper 
County,  Missouri,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1883,  and  is  a 
son  of  Nathan  and  Sophia  (Challes)  Eader,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Nicholas  County,  West  Virginia, 
which  state  was  then  a part  of  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1836,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Missouri,  in 
1838.  Nathan  H.  Eader  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  county  and  in  tlie  State  of  Kansas,  his  parents 
having  removed  to  the  West  in  1847  and  having  become 
early  pioneer  settlers  in  the  Sunflower  State,  and  later 
liaving  removed  t9  Cooper  County,  Missouri.  In  the 
county  last  mentioned  he  became  a prosperous  farmer 
and  there  he  continued  his  residence  until  1887,  when 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Stuttgart,  Arkansas, 
where  he  continued  his  activities  as  an  agriculturist  until 
1893,  when  removal  was  made  to  Oklahoma  Territory 
and  he  became  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  near  New- 
kirk, Kay  County,  as  now  constituted.  He  finally  re- 
tired from  the  active  labors  that  had  so  long  engrossed 
his  time  and  attention  and  he  passed  the  closing  years 
of  his  long,  honorable  and  useful  life  at  Newkirk, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1912  and  where  his  widow 
still  maintains  her  home.  Mr.  Rader  was  unwavering 
in  his  support  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
democratic  party  and  was  a gallant  soldier  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  Civil  war,  in  which  he  served  in  the  com- 
mand of  General  Price  and  took  part  in  many  important 
battles,  including  those  of  Gettysburg  and  Pea  Ridge. 
His  service  covered  virtually  the  entire  period  of  the 
war  and  in  later  years  he  was  an  appreciative  member 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  besides  which  he 
was  for  many  years  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity. Of  the  children,  William,  the  first  born,  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  Robert  E.  is  a prosperous 
merchant  at  Newkirk,  Oklahoma;  and  Miss  Mattie  re- 
mains with  her  widowed  mother. 

He  whose  name  introduces  this  article  acquired  his 
earlier  educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools  of 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  and  Newkirk,  Oklahoma,  after 
which  he  took  a course  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  next  entered  the 
regular  academic  or  literary  department  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  which  he  was  graduated  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1908  and  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  his  alma  mater  conferring  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  him  in  1913. 

After  his  graduation  Mr.  Rader  was  employed  for  a 
time  as  clerk  in  a drug  and  book  store  at  Norman.  In 
August,  1909,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  of  this  important 
office  he  has  since  continued  the  efficient  and  popular  in- 
cumbent, being  known  as  a true  bibliophile  and  as  a 
careful  and  effective  executive.  The  university  library 
was  established  in  1892,  and  the  original  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1903.  The  following  year  marked 
the  completion  of  the  present  fine  library  building,  in 
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which  excellent  provision  is  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  select  and  valuable  library  of  24,000 
volumes. 

Mr.  Eader  is  aligned  as  a loyal  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  the  democratic  party,  is  a member  of  Phi 
Alpha  Tau  National  Dramatic  Fraternity  and  the  Nor- 
man Chamber  of  Commerce,  a director  of.  the  Norman 
State  Bank,  and  attends  and  supports  the  local  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  an  active  member. 
He  is  affiliated  with  Norman  Lodge,  No.  38,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Lion  Chapter  No.  24,  Eoyal 
Arch  Masons;  and  Norman  Commandery  No.  38;  and 
is  a member  of  Sigma  Nu  and  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
College  fraternities. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1911,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Eader  to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Simpson, 
daughter  of  John  J.  and  Sallie  Simpson,  the  former  of 
whom  is  deceased  and  the  latter  of  whom  resides  in  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Eader,  at  527  West  Eufaula 
Street,  Norman,  Mr.  Simpson  having  been  a prosperous 
agriculturist  and  merchaait  of  Caddo  County  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eader  have  one  child, 
Virginia  Katherine,  who  was  born  February  25,  1915. 

Verde  V.  Hardcastle.  This  well  known  and  repre- 
sentative member  of  the  bar  of  Oklahoma  City,  where  he 
is  serving  as  assistant  municipal  counselor,  became  a 
resident  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma  when  he 
was  an  infant,  and  he  thus  belongs  to  a pioneer  family 
of  both  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  Territory.  He 
has  been  in  active  practice  for  nearly  eighteen  years. 

Born  at  Ozark,  Franklin  County,  Arkansas,  July  17, 
1872,  he  is  a Son  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Hardcastle  and 
Adelphe  (Kalvini)  Hardcastle.  His  father  was  born  in 
Missouri  and  his  mother  in  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas. 
His  father  was  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Eailroad  from  Kansas  into 
Indian  Territory  in  1871,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
became  one  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  Indian  Territory. 
Later  he  moved  his  family  to  Atoka,  and  there  his  wife 
taught  school  during  1873-74.  Later  she  was  one  of  the 
early  teachers  in  the  pioneer  schools  of  Tahlequah  in 
Cherokee  County.  Verde  Vicar  Hardcastle  probably  has 
within  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma  a greater  number 
of  kinsfolk  and  collateral  relatives  than  any  other  one 
man  in  the  state,  since  many  of  the  family  connections 
came  across  from  Arkansas  in  the  early  days,  and  they 
or  their  descendants  are  numerously  represented  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  state. 

Though  a part  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Eastern 
Oklahoma,  Verde  V.  Hardcastle  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  Missouri.  He  early 
decided  that  the  law  should  be  his  vocation,  and  in  line 
with  that  decision  he  entered  the  law  department  of 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1896  LL.  B.  Later  he  returned  to  Oklahoma 
Territory,  and  on  October  2,  1898,  began  practice  at 
Oklahoma  City,  and  for  a time  resided  at  Anadarko, 
county  seat  of  Caddo  County,  where  he  served  as  first 
village  attorney  of  what  is  now  a thriving  city. 
Experience  soon  proved  his  ability  as  a lawyer,  and  with 
confidence  as  to  the  future  he  sought  a broader  field  and 
returned  to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  since  enjoyed 
a good  general  practice.  He  has  appeared  in  much 
important  litigation  in  the  various  courts  both  under  the 
territory  and  state  regime.  In  1911  when  the  commission 
form  of  government  was  adopted  in  Oklahoma  City  he 
became  assistant  municipal  counselor,  and  in  that 
capacity  has  conducted  a large  amount  of  legal  business 
for  the  city,  the  skillful  handling  of  which  has  inured  to 
his  increased  reputation  as  an  attorney. 


In  1912-13  at  the  instance  of  the  city  commissioner, 
Mr.  Hardcastle  compiled  the  municipal  ordinances  and 
tlms  gave  to  the  capital  city  its  first  code  of  laws.  His 
work  as  compiler  received  much  commendation  and  has 
been  creditable  in  every  sense  to  his  work  as  a lawyer 
and  as  a public  official. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  may  rightfully  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  influential  figures  in  the  democratic  party  of 
Oklahoma  and  has  sliown  both  zeal  and  ability  in 
I)romoting  the  success  of  the  organization.  He  served  as 
a member  of  the  Democratic  Territorial  Central  Com- 
mittee l)efore  statehood,  being  its  secretary  one  term. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
Democratic  Committee,  of  which  he  is  now  secretary  and 
lias  shown  peculiar  ability  in  handling  political  forces  in 
various  campaigns.  He  has  frequently  attended  as  a 
delegate  the  more  important  conventions  of  his  party 
in  the  state.  As  secretary  to  the  campaign  committee  in 
behalf  of  Oklahoma  City  he  attended  to  the  detail  work 
in  the  campaign  which  made  the  metropolis  also  the 
capital  and  permanent  seat  of  the  state  government. 

A personal  and  more  intimate  view  of  Mr.  Hardcastle 
is  found  in  the  following  brief  quotation;  “Mr.  Hard- 
castle is  loved  by  his  friends  and  shunned  by  his  enemies. 
He  is  somewhat  abrupt  in  his  contests  and  controversies, 
believing  that  in  being  frank  and  outspoken  he  has  less 
opportunity  to  give  false  impressions  or  make  mistakes. 
Thus  he  creates  opposition  when  those  of  more  tendencies 
for  compromise  would  avoid  friction,  yet  he  is  always 
fair  and  sincere  and  honest  in  meeting  his  opponents — 
in  law,  civic  contact  or  political  discussion.” 

Fraternally  he  is  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  is  a member  of  tlie  Oklahoma  County  and  Oklahoma 
State  Bar  Association.  On  April  24,  1896,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Phillippe,  daughter  of  Hiram  and 
Mary  L.  (Eobinson)  Phillippe  of  Fillmore,  Andrew 
County,  Missouri.  They  have  one  child,  a son,  Valle  V., 
who  was  born  in  1898. 

Fred  B.  Woodard.  Dewey,  in  Washington  County, 
is  now  one  of  the  important  towns  in  Northeastern  Okla- 
homa, a central  point  in  the  oil  and  gas  district  and 
with  some  extensive  manufactories  as  well  as  stores  and 
other  business  houses  to  supply  a local  trade.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  in  1900,  Fred  B.  Woodard,  a prominent 
lawyer,  built  the  first  new  dwelling  house  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city.  Mr.  Woodard  has  been  identified  with 
that  section  of  old  Indian  Territory  since  1898,  and  as 
a lawyer  ranks  among  the  ablest  in  the  Washington 
County  bar. 

Fred  B.  Woodard  was  born  near  Bloomingdale,  in 
Parke  Coiinty,  Indiana,  October  21,  1871.  His  parents 
were  William  Penn  and  Martha  Ellen  (Kelley)  Wood- 
ard. His  father  was  also  born  in  Parke  County,  Indiana, 
on  a farm  that  Grandfather  Thomas  Woodard  had 
entered  direct  from  the  Government.  Thomas  Woodard 
came  from  South  Carolina,  and  was  one  of  the  number 
of  freighters  who  founded  a settlement  in  Western 
Indiana.  Thomas  Woodard  was  of  English  ancestry 
and  spent  his  life  as  a farmer.  William  P.  Woodard 
was  both  a merchant  and  farmer,  and  died  in  1887  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven  years.  His  brother,  John  E., 
of  Bloomingdale,  was  for  several  terms  a member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Woodard’s  mother  was 
also  born  in  Parke  County,  Indiana,  and  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  lived  at  Dewey.  Her  father,  Eobert  L. 
Kelley,  represented  Parke  County  in  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lature for  several  terms,  and  his  son,  Eobert  L.,  Jr.,  is 
now  president  of  the  fine  old  Quaker  college,  Earlham, 
at-Eichmond,  Indiana.  Fred  B.  Woodard  was  one  of 
five  sons  and  three  daughters:  Ida  M.,  wife  of  Col. 
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A.  II.  Norwood,  the  well-known  publisher  and  business 
itian  of  Dewey;  John  T.,  of  Dewey;  Dred  B.;  C.  Earl, 
also  of  Dewey;  Elmo;  Herbert,  a teacher  of  manual 
training  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  two  that  are  deceased, 
Lawrence  and  Allie. 

When  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  Fred  B.  Willard 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Douglas  County,  Kansas, 
and  after  four  years  in  the  country  the  family  removed 
to  the  City  of  Lawrence,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 
He  spent  one  year  in  the  University  of  Kansas  at  Law- 
rence, and  in  1898  came  to  Claremore,  Oklahoma,  and 
from  there  to  Washington  County,  in  1899.  In  1902, 
Mr  Woodard  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  and  has  since 
developed  a large  general  practice  in  Washington 
County.  For  one  year  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
in  1903-04,  he  lived  in  Old  Mexico,  near  Guymas,  where 
he  still  owns  some  irrigated  farm  lands.  He  is  also 
interested  in  the  oil  business. 

Mr.  Woodard  is  a republican,  and  was  twice  a candi- 
date on  the  minority  party  ticket  for  the  office  of  county 
judge.  In  1900  he  was  a delegate  to  the  rejDublican 
convention  at  Purcell,  with  William  Brentz,  and  they 
represented  a district  that  is  now  cut  up  into  half  a 
dozen  counties.  For  five  years,  from  1900  to  1905,  Mr. 
Woodard  was  assistant  to  Kichard  C.  Adams,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  handling  a number  of  legal  and  business 
matters  in  connection  with  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Mr.  Woodard  was  qualified 
for  the  practice  of  law  when  he  came  to  Oklahoma,  but 
deferred  taking  his  examination  largely  on  account  of 
this  work  in  connection  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Eeligiously  he  belongs  to  the  Quaker  faith  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  1900, 
Mr.  Woodard  married  Lula  L.  Mitchell,  who  was  born 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  a daughter  of  J.  C.  Mitchell, 
now  a resident  of  Oklahoma,  and  of  Mexico  and  other 
jilaces.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodard  have  five  children; 
Mary  A.,  Kenneth  Penn,  Darrel,  Patricia  Elizabeth  and 
Martha  G. 

Col.  Eoy  Hoffman.  The  name  of  Eoy  Hoffman  has 
been  too  familiar  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  to  require  any  introduction.  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  one  of  the  early  attorneys  who  represented 
the  United  States  in  some  of  the  cases  growing  out  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Oklahoma’s  lands,  and  in  addition 
to  his  many  years  of  active  practice  as  a lawyer,  founded 
the  first  democratic  daily  newspaper,  and  was  its  editor 
and  publisher. 

He  has  been  prominent  in  state  affairs  and  politics, 
has  served  his  country  as  captain  of  Company  K,  First 
Territory  Volunteer  Infantry,  throughout  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  has  been  a leading  spirit  in  the  or- 
ganization and  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Oklahoma.  Colonel  Hoffman  resides  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Eoy  Hoffman  was  born  in  Neosho  County,  Kansas, 
.June  3,  1869.  His  father,  Peter  Hoffman,  now  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  Eeservation 
of  Oklahoma,  and  established  the  first  bank  of  Chandler. 
He  was  a native  of  Ohio.  His  wife’s  name  was  Julia 
Hakins,  who  was  born  in  Vermont.  It  was  in  1888  that 
the  Hoffman  family  established  a home  on  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Eeservation  in  Oklahoma.  Peter  Hoffman  built  up 
a large  business  as  a general  merchant,  and  died  at 
Chandler,  February  20,  1912,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
He  was  a life-long  democrat  and  did  considerable  work 
in  behalf  of  his  party.  There  are  only  two  surviving 
children,  the  daughter  being  Mrs.  C.  C.  Pottinger,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Col.  Eoy  Hoffman  grew  up  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Neosho  County,  Kansas,  most  of  his  boyhood 


having  been  spent  on  a farm.  After  the  public  schools, 
he  attended  a normal  college,  and  came  to  Oklahoma  on 
the  original  opening  day,  AprE  22,  1899. 

He  was  private  secretary  to  Governor  Eenfrow,  one  of 
the  first  governors  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  and  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  was  employed  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  land  fraud 
cases.  He  served  five  years  as  assistant  United  States 
attorney.  He  was  also  connected  with  the  Cherokee  Strip 
Commission.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Press  and 
Bar  Association,  and  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Affairs,  and  district  judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial 
District. 

Colonel  Hoffman  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  and 
organizing  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard.  His  experi- 
ence in  the  Spanish- American  war  made  him  a firm  be- 
liever in  national  preparedness,  and  upon  his  return  set 
about  seeing  that  Oklahoma  did  its  part  in  the  work  of 
having  a trained  body  of  citizen  soldiery.  At  the  head 
of  his  force,  he  quelled  the  last  Indian  outbreak  in 
Oklahoma,  known  as  the  Crazy  Snake  rebellion.  Colonel 
Hoffman’s  active  campaign  for  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  is  well  remembered,  when  he  was  a com- 
petitor of  Senator  Gore,  and  was  defeated  by  only  a few 
hundred  votes. 

Colonel  Hoffman  was  married  October  5,  1898,  to 
Estelle  Conklin,  a daughter  of  E.  L.  Conklin.  Her  father' 
is  a well  known  pioneer,  banker  and  capitalist.  Colonel 
Hoffman  and  wife  have  three  children,  Dorothy,  Margaret 
and  Eoy,  Jr.  Fraternally  Colonel  Hoffman  is  affiliated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  is  a thirty-third  degree 
Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  Elk.  He  is  a member  of  the 
prominent  law  firm  of  Burford,  Eobertson  & Hoffman, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  strongest  legal 
combinations  now  practicing  in  Oklahoma. 

Alexander  J.  McCarthy.  In  comparison  with  many 
of  the  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  legal 
profession  in  Oklahoma,  and  whose  sketches  appear  in 
this  work,  Alexander  J.  McCarthy,  of  Oklahoma  City,  is 
but  a beginner  in  the  field;  yet  of  none  of  his  generation 
can  it  be  more  truthfully  said  that  the  foundation  for 
what  of  success,  of  popularity  and  of  honor  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  him,  has  been  more  firmly,  thoroughly 
and  with  greater  wisdom  laid  than  in  his  case.  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  a Chicagoan  by  birth  and  a Yale  man,  and 
through  his  parents  inherits  the  sturdy  qualities  which 
have  long  characterized  the  people  of  Connecticut;  also, 
he  has  absorbed  the  best  spirit  of  the  West,  and  all 
have  combined  to  give  him  an  honorable  and  substantial 
position  in  the  ranks  of  a calling  in  which  the  mere  fact 
of  position  gives  evidence  of  sterling  ability. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  born  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, in  1878,  and  is  a son  of  Florence  and  Mary  (But- 
ler) McCarthy.  His  parents,  natives  of  Connecticut, 
were  there  married  and  subsequently  moved  to  Chicago, 
where  the  father  engaged  in  merchandising  and  was  for 
fifty  years  identified  with  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 
Alexander  J.  McCarthy  grew  up  in  the  stirring  atmos- 
phere of  the  ever-ambitious  Illinois  metropolis,  where  the 
jmblic  school  system  furnished  him  with  his  elementary 
education.  He  later  graduated  from  the  high  school, 
and  after  some  further  preparation  was  sent  to  Yale 
University,  where  he  took  the  prescribed  course  and  was 
duly  graduated  in  1899,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  Eeturning  to  Chicago,  he  pursued  his  law  course 
at  Lake  Forest  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1902  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  at  that 
time  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  city.  There  he  continued  to  follow  his  calling 
until  1907,  when,  being  attracted  by  the  glowing  reports 
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of  opportunities  in  Oklahoma,  he  came  to  this  state  and 
took  up  his  residence  and  opened  an  office  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Here  Mr.  McCarthy  has  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  a general  civil  practice,  in  which  he  has  met  with  well- 
merited  success.  His  practice  has  covered  a wide  range. 
He  has  a brilliant  record  as  a trial  lawyer,  and  his 
■devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  clients  has  won  him  a 
high  place  in  their  esteem  and  confidence.  Although  his 
preparation  was  a most  thorough  and  comprehensive  one, 
he  did  not  cease  study  when  he  left  college  halls,  but 
spends  a great  deal  of  his  time  in  research  and  study, 
and  has  a large  legal  library.  His  well-appointed  offices 
are  at  No.  1022  State  National  Bank  Building.  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  County  Bar 
Association,  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Bar  Association,  while  his  fraternal  con- 
nections are  with  the  local  lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  No.  125 
West  Seventh  Street. 

George  B.  Keeler.  One  of  the  principal  streets  in 
Bartlesville  is  Keeler  Avenue.  It  is  only  one  of  many 
memorials  testifying  to  the  prominent  position  occupied 
by  George  B.  Keeler  in  that  section  in  the  present  State 
•of  Oklahoma  for  more  than  forty  years.  Mr.  Keeler  was 
one  of  the  early  white  settlers  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
and  his  enterprise  has  been  identified  with  all  the 
important  developments  in  Washington  County.  He  is 
well  known  as  a banker,  oil  man  and  real  estate 
developer,  and  is  a Cherokee  by  adoption  and  marriage. 

That  life  is  not  without  credit  which  “pulls  its  own 
weight.  ’ ’ But  it  is  given  to  some  men  not  only  to  pay 
their  own  way  through  the  world  but  to  serve  as  a con- 
structive force,  or  as  it  were  the  primary  impulse  to 
the  tide  which  carries  along  with  it  many  men  to  fortune 
and  prosperity.  A little  casual  inquiry  in  the  Bartles- 
ville community  reveals  the  fact  that  George  B.  Keeler 
has  been  such  a character.  He  has  not  only  been  one 
of  the  real  builders  of  Bartlesville,  but  it  is  reliably 
reported  that  he  has  pulled  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load 
in  any  association  with  others  in  business  affairs  or  in 
carrying  a public  movement  to  success. 

His  life  has  certainly  had  more  than  the  usual  event- 
fulness, and  throughout  it  has  been  characterized  by 
high  purpose  and  absolute  integrity.  George  B.  Keeler 
was  born  at  Hennepin,  Putnam  County,  Illinois,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1850,  a son  of  Alson  and  Ann  (McNamara) 
Keeler.  His  father  was  a merchant  at  the  interesting 
old  Town  of  Hennepin  on  the  Illinois  Eiver,  but  in  1856 
when  George  was  six  years  old  he  moved  to  Wisconsin, 
spent  about  ten  years  in  that  state,  three  or  four  of 
which  were  devoted  to  farming,  and  then  moved  to 
Belvidere,  Illinois.  The  mother  died  at  Belvidere  when 
George  B.  Keeler  was  eighteen  years  old.  After  that  his 
father  moved  out  to  Iowa,  and  later  to  Los  Angeles, 
California,  where  he  died  about  thirty  years  ago.  With 
the  exception  of  the  brief  period  spent  as  a farmer  in 
Wisconsin  he  was  a merchant  practically  all  his  life. 

George  B.  Keeler  was  the  second  in  a family  of  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  His  first  twenty  years  were 
spent  at  home,  and  his  education  came  from  both  country 
and  town  schools.  In  1871  he  arrived  at  the  Osage 
agency  in  Indian  Territory  as  clerk  for  L.  P.  Chouteau, 
an  Indian  trader.  When  it  is  recalled  that  in  1871  the 
first  railroad  was  being  constructed  across  the  eastern 
half  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Keeler  made  his  entrance  at  a time  which 
really  constitutes  him  a pioneer.  In  October,  1871,  he 
began  working  for  trader  Lewis  P.  Chouteau,  and  the 
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latter  was  killed  in  the  following  December.  Mr.  Keeler 
then  settled  up  the  traders’  estate,  and  was  next 
employed  by  Dunlap  & Flora,  Indian  traders.  For  parts 
of  two  years  he  was  on  the  Western  plains  engaged  in 
buying  buffalo  hides  and  robes,  and  was  also  employed 
on  the  reservation  at  Osage  Agency. 

In  1872  Mr.  Keeler  married  Josie  Gilstrap,  a member 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  During  a portion  of  the  year 
1874  he  was  clerk  and  collector  for  Jacob  H.  Bartles 
whose  name  is  now  honored  in  the  City  of  Bartlesville. 
During  the  spring  of  1875  he  was  employed  on  a farm, 
and  then  began  handling  cattle  on  the  open  range  and 
continued  as  a farmer  and  cattle  man  for  himself  until 
1884.  Next  came  a partnership  with  William  H.  John- 
stone under  the  name  Johnstone  & Keeler.  He  supplied 
many  of  the  qualities  which  enabled  this  firm  to  make  its 
surprising  and  remarkable  success.  It  built  the  first 
store  on  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  Bartlesville.  This 
was  a general  )nerchandise  establishment,  and  not  only 
sold  goods  of  all  classes  but  did  an  extensive  business  in 
handling  cattle.  The  partnership  was  one  of  twelve 
years’  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Mr.  Keeler 
bought  out  his  associate ’s  interest  and  continued  as  an 
individual  merchant  until  1905. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so  Mr.  Keeler’s  enter- 
prise has  been  reflected  in  a number  of  the  larger  and 
more  conspicuous  institutions  of  Bartlesville  and  sur- 
rounding territory.  In  1900  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Bartlesville  was  organized  with  Mr.  Keeler  as  a director 
and  vice  president,  positions  which  he  has  held  con- 
tinuously for  fifteen  years.  His  activities  have  been 
directed  to  the  oil  industry  since  1903,  and  he  has 
developed  many  paying  wells  and  has  also  handled  large 
leases  and  other  business  transactions  in  connection  with 
the  industry.  At  different  times  he  has  been  an 
interested  princiiial  in  several  of  the  well  known  com- 
panies operating  in  this  district,  and  is  now  a director  in 
the  New  York  Oklahoma  Oil  Company.  He  is  a director 
in  the  Union  Machine  Company,  having  been  with  that 
concern  since  its  organization,  and  owns  a large  amount 
of  local  real  estate. 

A notable  monument  to  his  enterprise  is  the  Sutton- 
Keeler  Building,  a six-story  re-enforced  concrete  struc- 
ture completed  in  the  spring  of  1915.  It  was  built  and 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Keeler,  A.  D.  Morton,  Dr.  G.  W.  Sutton, 
of  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Sutton,  of  Bartles- 
ville. This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 
Northern  Oklahoma  and  on  the  main  floor  the  finest 
banking  room  in  the  state  is  occupied  by  the  First 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Keeler  is  also  a director  in  the 
Bartlesville  Water  Works.  He  was  vice  president  of  the 
Bartlesville  Interurban  Eailroad  when  it  was  built  and 
held  that  position  until  the  property  was  sold  to  New 
York  capitalists.  These  interests  and  connections  need 
no  further  explanations  to  indicate  the  many  ways  in 
which  Mr.  Keeler  has  come  in  close  touch  with  the  life 
and  upbuilding  of  his  home  locality. 

In  politics  he  has  been  a lifelong  republican,  is  a 
thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  also  affiliates  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  By  his  first  marriage  his  children 
are:  William,  of  Bartlesville;  Fred,  of  Bartlesville; 

Lillie  A.,  wife  of  Vilas  Hinkle,  of  Bartlesville;  Maude, 
of  Paola,  Kansas;  Prank,  of  Osage  County.  The  mother 
of  these  children  died  in  1893,  after  a marriage  com- 
panionship of  over  twenty  years. 

Early  in  1895  Mr.  Keeler  married  .losie  Catherine 
Cass.  Mrs.  Keeler,  whose  death  at  her  home  in  Bartles- 
ville in  December,  1915,  was  an  occasion  for  widespread 
sorrow,  had  made  her  position  and  her  character  count 
for  good  in  every  relation.  She  was  fifty-eight  years  of 
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agje  ^yllcu  she  died  and  was  a native  of  Missouri,  but 
lias  spent  most  of  her  life  in  the  Indian  country.  Her 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  her  maternal  grandfather  owned  the  first 
library  and  built  the  first  house  in  the  “neutral  land” 
of  Southern  Kansas.  By  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Keeler 
had  two  children,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Morton,  of  Bartlesville; 
and  Bruce  A.  Cass,  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mrs. 
Keeler  was  a woman  of  strong  personality,  much  business 
ability,  and  her  sympathy  and  helpfulness  were 
unbounded,  and  it  was  those  elements  of  her  character 
which  made  her  so  much  beloved  and  her  death  so  widely 
regretted.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Bartlesville,  was  a member  of 
the  Woodman  Circle,  the  Eebekahs  and  the  Eastern  Star, 
and  the  Needlecraft  and  Tuesday  social  clubs  at  Bartles- 
ville. Only  a few  weeks  before  her  death  she  was  elected 
first  vice  president  of  the  Old  Settlers  Reunion  at  Dewey. 

Mr.  Keeler  has  lived  in  Washington  County  practically 
all  the  time  since  1871.  Every  movement  in  its  progress 
and  upbuilding  he  has  either  witnessed  or  has  partici- 
jiated  in.  The  only  whites  who  lived  here  when  he  came 
were  those  who  had  permits  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 
to  reside  in  the  territory.  As  one  of  the  men  who 
married  into  the  tribe  previous  to  1874  he  was  adopted 
as  a Cherokee  citizen  and  received  his  allotment  of  land 
from  the  United  States  and  the  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  From  his  own  allotment  he  has  platted  three 
additions  to  the  City  of  Bartlesville,  and  about  thirty 
acres  of  this  flourishing  locality  are  located  on  land 
which  was  once  owned  by  him. 

.Joseph  W.  Sceoggs,  A.  M.  Professor.  Scroggs  is  one 
of  the  honored  and  influential  figures  in  educational 
circles  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  is  now  director  of  the 
university  extension  work  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman,  Cleveland  County. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  his  long  and  really  eminent 
pedagogic  career  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
sistently to  be  designated  as  one  of  the  pioneer  edu- 
cators of  Oklahoma,  where  he  initiated  his  work  as  a 
teacher  in  1879,  when  he  established  his  residence  in 
the  old  Indian  Territory.  He  has  ever  been  a close  and 
appreciative  student  and  is  a man  of  fine  scholarship, 
broad  views,  mature  .iudgment  and  high  ideals,  so  that 
his  influence  has  been  benignant  and  valuable  in  all  of 
the  relations  of  life.  The  lineage  of  the  Scroggs  family 
traces  back  to  staunch  Scotch  origin  and  the  original 
American  progenitors  came  from  Scotland  and  estab- 
lished residence  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1771, 
Gen.  J.  E.  Scroggs,  a great-great-uncle  of  Professor 
Scroggs  of  this  review,  having  gone  forth  as  a patriot 
soldier  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Prof.  Joseph  Whitefield  Scroggs  was  born  near  Green- 
field, Dade  County,  Missouri,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
18.52.  His  father,  William  Lee  Scroggs,  was  born  at 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1816,  and 
died  at  GreenfieSd,  Missouri,  in  1896.  William  L. 
Scroggs  acquired  a good  education,  as  gauged  by  the 
standards  of  the  locality  and  period  in  which  he  was 
reared,  completing  his  sophomore  year  in  Dickenson 
College,  North  Carolina.  As  a young  man  he  removed 
from  his  native  commonwealth  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school.  Later  he  resided  in 
Arkansas  for  some  time,  and  there  his  marriage  to  Miss 
.Jane  Erwin  was  solemnized.  She  died  when  still  a 
young  woman  and  the  one  surviving  child  of  this  union 
is  .John  E.,  who  is  a retired  farmer  residing  at  Green- 
field, Missouri.  For  his  second  wife  William  L.  Scroggs 
wedded  Miss  Sarah  Caroline  Mitchell,  who  was  bom 


at  Holly  Si)iings,  Mississippi,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
18.12,  and  who  died  at  Greenfield,  Missouri,  in  1884. 
Of  the  children  of  this  marriage  the  first,  William  L., 
is  deceased,  and  Professor  Scroggs  of  this  sketch  was 
the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Mary  Frances  is  the  wife 
of  John  A.  Orr,  a retired  farmer  and  banker  residing 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Missouri;  Ellen  Winifred  is  the  widow 
of  Henry  Brumback,  who  was  a lawyer  by  profession, 
and  she  maintains  her  residence  in  the  City  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota;  Laura  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Connell and  they  reside  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Rev. 
Luther  M.  is  a clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  now  resides  at  Hillsdale,  Kansas;  Dr.  Walter  Reece 
Scroggs,  an  able  physician  and  surgeon,  is  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  Minnie  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Shriver, 
a representative  merchant  at  Mount  Vernon,  Missouri; 
Lillie  Caroline  is  the  wife  of  Horace  Weir,  a prosperous 
farmer  near  Greenfield,  Missouri;  Alfred  M.  is  in  busi- 
ness at  lola,  Kansas;  Belle  is  the  wife  of  George  A.  Pol- 
lard, a teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota; and  the  other  four  children  died  young. 

After  his  first  marriage  William  Lee  Scroggs  con- 
tinued his  residence  in  Arkansas  for  a short  time,  and 
then  removed  to  Dade  County,  Missouri,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming,  but  for  many  years  he  there  served  in 
the  office  of  public  administrator,  of  which  fiduciary  post 
he  continued  the  incumbent  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century.  In  politics  he  was  originally  a whig  and 
later  a republican,  and  during  the  Civil  war  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He 
was  a most  earnest  and  zealous  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  which  he  held  the  position  of  ruling 
elder  for  forty-six  years. 

Prof.  .Joseph  W.  Scroggs  acquired  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Greenfield,  Missouri,  where 
lie  completed  a three  years’  course  in  the  high  school. 
Jn  pursuance  of  his  ambitious  plans  for  the  obtaining 
of  a higher  education,  he  entered  Lafayette  College,  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  this  institution  he  was 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1875  and  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Prom  this  celebrated 
old  institution  he  received  in  1910  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  after  the  presentation  of  an  admirable 
thesis  entitled  “Religion  and  Reality.”  This  thesis 
is  to  be  embodied  in  a Jiook  which  the  professor  will 
bring  to  publication  in  1916,  the  carefully  prepared 
and  cogent  argument  brought  forth  being  an  attempt 
to  identify  the  spiritual  world  with  the  Noumenon  of 
Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher.  In  1902  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Wash- 
burn College  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  philosophy 
and  theology. 

After  his  graduation  in  Lafayette  College  Professor 
Scroggs  taught  one  year  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
home  city  of  Greenfield,  Missouri,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  in  the  music  business,  at  Carthage  and  Spring- 
field,  that  state,  until  the  autumn  of  1878,  when  he 
became  principal  of  the  schools  of  Peirce  City,  Missouri. 
He  retained  this  position  one  year  and  then,  in  1879, 
came  to  Indian  Territory  and  established  his  residence 
at  Vinita,  the  present  judicial  center  of  Craig  County, 
Oklahoma.  There  he  founded  Worcester  Academy,  which 
he  brought  to  a high  standard  and  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  principal  for  five  years.  In  1884  he  as- 
sumed the  office  of  principal  of  Rogers  Academy,^  at 
Rogers,  Arkans.as,  where  he  continued  his  efficient 
service  in  this  capacity  for  the  ensuing  fourteen  years. 
In  1898  he  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
Southern  Kansas  Academy,  at  Eureka,  where  he  remained 
thus  engaged  for  six  years.  In  1904  Professor  Scroggs 
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ili-ctunied  to  Oklahoma  and  established  his  residence  at 
Kingfisher,  where  he  served  as  professor  of  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  and  education  in  Kingfisher  Col- 
lege until  1913,  since  which  year  he  has  served  as  director 
of  university  extension  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  at  Norman, — a position  to  which  he 
has  brought  his  fine  scholastic  attainments,  his  broad 
pedagogic  experience  and  his  well  proved  executive  and 
administrative  ability,  so  that  he  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  factors  in  connection  with  educational 
interests  in  the  state  which  he  is  honoring  by  his  char- 
acter and  achievement. 

In  politics  Professor  Scroggs  pronounces  himself  an 
I independent  democrat,  and  he  is  well  fortified  in  his 
opinions  concerning  economic  and  governmental  polity. 
He  is  a valued  member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Teachers’ 
Association  and  of  the  Norman  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold  membership  in  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

In  the  year  1879,  at  Peirce  City,  Missouri,  Professor 
Scroggs  wedded  Miss  Flora  Hawley  Beckwith,  who  was 
born  and  reared  in  that  state  and  whose  father,  the 
late  Milan  S.  Beckwith,  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  stockyards  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs. 
Scroggs  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  on  the  12th  of 
.Tune,  1901,  at  Eureka,  Kansas,  and  she  is  survived  by 
four  children,  concerning  whom  the  following  brief 
I record  is  consistently  entered  at  this  juncture ; Maurice 
I Dwight  was  graduated  in  the  University  of  Washing- 
I ton,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  is  now 
I in  the  service  of  the  Government,  as  superintendent  of 
I an  irrigation  plant  at  Hermiston,  Oregon.  Wendell, 
who  was  graduated  at  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan- 
I sas,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  now  holds 
I a responsible  position  with  a leading  dry-goods  house  in 
I the  City  of  Hutchinson,  that  state.  Gladys  Flora  is  the 
I wife  of  Thomas  Hawthorne  and  they  reside  in  the  City 
I of  Portland,  Oregon,  Mr.  Hawthorne  being  government 
I engineer  of  the  irrigation  plant  at  Irrigon,  that  state. 

I Mrs.  Hawthorne  was  graduated  at  Kingfisher  College, 

I Oklahoma,  from  which  institution  she  received  the 
I degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Schiller,  the  youngest  of 
the  children,  completed  the  work  of  the  junior  year  in 
Kingfisher  College  and  is  now  a member  of  the  United 
States  Army,  being  stationed  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  City  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Professor 
Scroggs  to  Miss  Tdora  Pose,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Bose,  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  and  no  children  have  been 
born  of  this  union. 

William  Wallace  Nofpsinger.  Of  the  compara- 
tively few  Oklahoma  lawyers  whose  names  and  abilities 
are  generally  recognized  not  only  in  the  city  and  county 
where  they  practice  locally  but  over  the  state  at  large 
one  is  William  Wallace  Noffsinger,  now  of  Muskogee  but 
formerly  identified  from  the  beginning  of  settlement  and 
first  organization  of  the  territory  with  Western  Okla- 
homa. In  the  course  of  a quarter  of  a century  Mr. 
Noffsinger ’s  reputation  has  been  steadily  rising  and  on 
the  basis  of  solid  professional  achievements  rather  than 
from  prominence  in  politics,  although  in  that  field  he 
has  likewise  particinated  to  some  extent. 

Born  in  Albia,  Iowa,  November  25,  1860,  William 
Wallace  Noffsinger  is  a son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Ann  (Millerj  Noffsinger.  In  the  paternal  line  the  fam- 
ily is  of  Holland  Dutch  origin  while  the  Millers  were 
Scotch-Irish.  .Tames  Noffsinger  after  the  birth  of  his 
son  entered  the  Union  army  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  in  the  course  of  that  stniggle  died  at  Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  the 


widowed  mother  removed  to  CarroU  County,  Missouri 
and  it  was  with  that  locality  that  William  W.  Noffsinger 
first  became  consciously  familiar.  He  grew  to  manhood 
there,  and  in  1879  was  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
Columbia  State  College.  Following  this  he  became 
a student  of  law  in  a local  law  offi.ce  at  Carrollton,  and 
in  1885  was  admitted  to  the  Missouri  bar.  A year  later 
he  removed  to  Pratt,  Kansas,  and  in  1889,  the  year  of 
the  original  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  established 
himself  among  the  first  attorneys  of  Kingfisher.  His 
home  remained  at  Kingfisher  until  July  1,  1908,  at  which 
date  he  located  his  office  and  residence  in  Muskogee. 

Mr.  Noffsinger  is  a republican  in  polities,  and  while 
living  at  Kingfisher  served  as  county  attorney  six  years. 
He  then  served  with  distinction  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  Territory.  In  1894  he  was 
married  at  Kingfisher  to  Miss  Prances  Bort,  who  was 
born  in  Michigan.  While  best  known  as  a lawyer,  Mr. 
Noffsinger  is  a cultivated  gentleman,  a man  of  broad 
scholarship,  is  a genial  companion,  and  has  a large  fol- 
lowing of  loyal  friends  all  over  the  state. 

.Toseph  M.  Postelle,  M.  D.  With  offices  in  the 
Security  Building,  Doctor  Postelle  is  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
has  secure  place  as  one  of  the  representative  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  city  and  state  within  whose  borders 
he  has  maintained  his  home  since  1900,  Further  than 
this  he  has  been  in  a significant  degree  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  figures  in  the  development  and  up- 
building of  Oklahoma  City  and  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  best  civic  and  material  interests  of  the  state  at  large, 
with  a spirit  of  loyalty  that  is  on  a parity  with  his 
recognized  ability  and  his  invincible  integrity  of  purpose 
in  all  of  the  relations  of  life. 

Doctor  Postelle  claims  the  Hoosier  State  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity  but  is  a scion  of  a family  early  founded 
in  the  Southern  states,  the  American  progenitors  of  the 
Postelle  family  having  been  three  brothers  of  the  name 
who  emigrated  from  France  and  established  their  resi- 
dence in  North  Carolina,  where  one  of  the  number  re- 
mained, another  of  the  three  having  removed  within  a 
short  period  to  Louisiana,  and  the  third  of  the  number 
having  been  a pioneer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the 
ancestor  of  Doctor  Postelle  of  this  review,  the  latter’s 
grandfather  having  been  born  in  that  state  and  having 
there  passed  his  entire  life,  a man  of  substance  and  of 
sterling  character.  The  Beynolds  family,  of  which  the 
doctor  is  a representative  in  the  maternal  line,  became 
one  of  prominence  and  influence  in  North  Carolina  sev- 
eral generations  ago  and  representatives  of  the  name 
have  attained  to  distinction  in  public  life,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  and  business  interests  and  in  those 
things  which  conserve  the  higher  ideals  of  human  thought 
and  action,  distinctive  culture  and  substantial  wealth 
having  significantly  marked  the  family  history.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  numbered  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive tobacco-growers  in  North  Carolina  and  one  of 
the  family  is  at  the  present  time  a representative  of  the 
state  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Dr.  .Tosenh  M.  Postelle  was  born  in  the  City  of 
Lafayette,  the  county  seat  of  Tippecanoe  County,  In- 
diana, on  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob 
and  Cathryn  (Beynolds)  Postelle,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  latter  at  Ashe- 
ville, North  Carolina. 

At  the  Ducktown  Academy,  Dncktown,  Tennessee, 
Doctor  Postelle  was  afforded  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages of  a preliminary  order  and  after  completing  a 
thorough  academic  course  of  study  he  eventually  deter- 
mined to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  profession. 
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With  this  laudable  ambition  he  was  matriculated  in  the 
Baltimore  Medical  College,  now  University  of  Maryland, 
in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  in  this  institution  he  was 
graduated  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1894  and  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For  the  ensuing  six 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  home  Village  of  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  and  he  then 
decided  to  east  in  his  lot  with  the  progressive  citizens  of 
Oklahoma  Territory,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning 
to  put  forth  vigorous  efforts  toward'  the  attainment  of 
statehood.  He  established  his  residence  in  the  ambi- 
tious young  municipality  of  Oklahoma  City,  which 
off'ered  exceptional  opportunities  to  a man  of  his  vigor, 
ability  and  progressiveness.  Here  he  has  constantly 
maintained  his  home  since  the  year  1900  and  it  may 
consistently  be  said  that  few  men  have  been  more 
closely,  worthily  and  effectively  concerned  with  the  civic 
and  material  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  Okla- 
homa metropolis  and  capital. 

At  the  time  of  coming  to  Oklahoma  Dr.  Postelle  had 
so  great  eontidenee  in  the  ultimate  importance  of  the 
ambitious  little  city  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  perma- 
nent home  that  he  promptly  and  vigorously  entered  into 
co-operation  in  its  development  and  upbuilding,  both  by 
potent  influence  and  by  the  investment  of  his  financial 
means.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  designate  in 
detail  the  manifold  and  benignant  activities  of  Dr. 
Postelle  throughout  the  aggressive  period  in  which 
Oklahoma  City  was  being  transformed  from  little  more 
than  a crude  western  village  to  a modern  city  of  the 
most  attractive  and  metropolitan  order.  Educational, 
religious  and  governmental  progress  felt  the  impetus 
applied  by  him,  both  prior  to  and  after  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union,  and  it  may  consistently  be 
said  that  he  was  an  important  and  valued  factor  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  practically  all  measures 
and  enterprises  that  tended  to  conserve  the  social  and 
material  progress  and  prosperity  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
the  state  as  well,  and  is  a valued  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Postelle  is  affiliated  with  every  Masonic  body  in 
Oklahoma  City,  having  completed  the  circle  of  the  York 
Kite,  in  which  his  maximum  affiliation  is  with  the  local 
commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  and  having  re- 

ceived the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted 
Scottish  Bite,  besides  being  also  identified  with  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 

Shrine.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  in  their 
home  city  are  active  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  work  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  of  this  denomination. 

At  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1887, 

was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Doctor  Postelle  to 

Miss  Emma  Bray,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  that 
state  and  whose  parents,  Joseph  and  Ann  (Burroughs) 
Bray,  were  born  in  England.  Concerning  the  children 
of  this  union  the  following  brief  data  are  given:  Fred, 
who  was  born  March  28,  189.3,  and  who  was  graduated 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  in  the  "Wentworth  Military 
Academy,  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Petrolera  Martima  Oil  Company,  at  Tampico, 
Mexico ; Guy  Eeynolds,  who  was  born  August  20,  1896, 
is  a member  of  the  class  of  1913  in  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College,  at  Stillwater;  Ruth,  born  July  3, 
1898,  and  Cathryn,  born  October  27,  1902,  remain  at 
the  parental  home  and  are  students  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oklahoma  City,  the  younger  daughter  being 
the  only  one  of  the  children  born  after  the  family  re- 
moval to  Oklahoma. 

.LA-MEs  C.  M.  Keumttjm.  In  the  present  day  and  gen- 
eration, as  of  marked  contradistinction  to  conditions  that 


obtained  and  action  that  was  taken  at  an  earlier  perioc 
in  American  history,  it  is  exceptionally  rare  to  find  i 
youth  who  has  depended  entirely  upon  his  own  exertion: 
and  resources  in  baffling  adverse  conditions  and  has  lit 


erally  paid  by  his  own  labor  the  entire  financial  cost  o;'  P® 
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a higher  collegiate  education  and  of  his  general  main 
tenance  while  making  his  way  forward  from  the  plam 
of  the  public  schools  to  that  on  which  is  made  possibh 
his  reception  of  a university  degree.  In  the  grea' 
southwestern  portion  of  our  national  domain  there  hav< 
been  many  young  men  of  ambition  and  high  aspiratioi 
who  have  overcome  many  obstacles  at  intervals  in  theh; 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  liberal  education,  but  h( 
whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  has  wrought  his 
own  path  from  Ijeginning  to  end  and  that  he  is  a mai 
of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  the  incumbent  ol 
an  important  position  in  the  field  of  pedagogics  musl 
consistently  be  designated  as  the  result  of  his  own  abil 
ity  and  efforts,  as  even  the  brief  narrative  here  offeree 
will  clearly  indicate.  Professor  Krumtum  is  head  of  th( 
department  of  foreign  languages  in  the  Southeaster! 
State  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma,  at  Durant,  and  has 
secure  prestige  and  vantage-place  as  one  of  the  repre 
sentative  figures  in  the  educational  field  of  the  vigorous' 
young  commonwealth  within  whose  borders  he  has  main 
tained  his  home  since  his  childhood. 

When  Professor  Krumtum  was  four  years  of  age  a1 
the  time  of  his  parents’  removal  from  Iowa  to  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  family  home  being  estab, 
lished  in  Indian  Territory  shortly  before  Oklahoma  Ter 
ritory  had  been  segregated  therefrom.  The  father 
Charles  W.  Krumtum,  had  previously  been  a resident  of 
Holstein,  Ida  County,  Iowa,  and  from  that  place  he  anc 
• his  family  came  to  what  was  the  Cherokee  Nation  ol 
Indian  Territory  and  established  their  residence  at 
Sallisaw,  a little  village  then  having  a definite  prepon 
derance  of  Indian  inhabitants  and  situated  in  a some- 
what wild  region  of  the  nation  mentioned,  though  it 
proved  the  nucleus  of  the  present  thriving  little  City  ot 
Sallisaw,  which  is  the  judicial  center  of  Sequoyah  County 
Oklahoma.  As  a lad  in  this  locality  Professor  Krumtun 
witnessed  such  undignified  performances  as  Indians  mak 
ing  their  way  to  Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  twenty-five  mile; 
distant,  there  obtaining  liquor,  with  which  unlawfu 
equipment  they  would  return  to  Sallisaw  for  then 
drunken  orgies  and  brawls,  which  were  of  not  infrequenl 
occurrence  in  those  early  days  in  the  Cherokee  Nation- 
The  rudimentary  education  of  Professor  Krumtum  wa; 
acquired  in  the  primitive  schools  of  the  Village  of  Sal 
lisaw,  and  it  may  well  be  understood  that  the  facilitie; 
and  the  scholastic  standards  were  of  meager  order. 

In  1894  Charles  W.  Krumtum  removed  with  his  familj 
to  a farm  near  the  present  Town  of  Coalgate,  Coa! 
County,  in  the  former  Choctaw  Nation,  and  here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  made  good  use  of  the  very  limited 
and  ineffective  advantages  of  the  ill-ordered  school  sys 
tern,  the  while  he  found  ample  demands  upon  his  time 
and  attention  in  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  hi; 
father  having  in  the  meantime  received  appointment  tc 
the  position  of  postmaster  in  the  Village  of  Nixon.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  Professor  Krumtum  began  tc 
make  his  own  way.  For  two  years  he  was  a student  in 
the  Atoka  Baptist  Academy,  at  Atoka.  While  attending 
this  school  Professor  Krumtum  defrayed  his  expenses  bj 
doing  any  kind  of  honest  work  that  came  to  hand.  He 
did  chores  for  local  families  of  prominence,  acted  as 
servant  in  a boarding  house,  and  otherwise  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  earn  the  money  for  his  living  expenses 
By  the  same  policy  he  defrayed  later  the  expenses  inci 
dental  to  the  completion  of  a two  years  ’ course  in  Ottawa 
University,  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  and  while  there  a studeni 
he  earned  money  by  selling  newspapers  and  by  serving  as 
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''■perio  light  clerk  in  a hotel.  Who  thus  feels  the  lash  of  neees- 
' ini  sity  is  the  most  appreciative  of  the  results,  gains  the 
clearer  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  canopy 
IS  lit  ife,  places  true  valuations  upon  men  and  things,  and 
>to  rains  the  tolerance  begotten  of  knowledge  and  of  abid- 
itaiii  ng  human  sympathy.  Professor  Krumtum ’s  early  expe- 
plan  riences  have  but  fortified  him  the  better  for  his  work  in 
i'Jisil)]  the  field  of  education,  for  his  example  is  one  worthy  of 
^ pej  emulation,  offering  both  lesson  and  inspiration,  and  his 
hvi  own  struggles,  his  own  undaunted  ambition,  make  it  pos- 
tniioi  sible  for  him  better  to  aid  other  aspiring  young  men 
in  tkei  and  women. 

bat  h(  After  providing  by  his  own  indefatigable  labors  the 
sbt  ki  means  which  made  possible  his  completion  of  the  pre- 
a aiai  paratory  course  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  he  then 
ol  put  his  scholastic  acquirements  to  practical  test  and 
miisi  utilization  by  teaching  one  term  of  school  in  District 
No.  84,  Comanche  County,  where  he  received  a salary  of 
offerejj  $37.50  a month.  His  success  in  this  initial  period  of  his 
pedagogic  career  aiagured  well  for  his  future  and  forti- 
[asten  dcd  him  more  firmly  in  his  determination  to  follow  the 
work  of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  achieved  such 
admirable  results  and  made  so  excellent  a record.  Two 
years  previously  to  beginning  his  work  as  instructor  in 
the  school  just  mentioned  Professor  Krumtum,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age,  had  obtained  a teacher’s  certifi- 
cate in  Comanche  County,  but  he  failed  to  procure  a 
position  as  a teacher  at  that  time,  owing  to  his  youth 
and  his  even  more  youthful  appearance. 

In  1905  Professor  Krumtum  was  matriculated  in  the 
literary  or  academic  department  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  and  again  he  faced  the  problem  of  adding  by 
some  means  to  his  inadequate  financial  resources.  With 
naught  of  false  pride  and  with  characteristic  fertility  in 
expedients,  he  supplemented  his  limited  capital  by  work- 
ing as  a waiter  in  a semi-public  dining  room  and  by 
serving  as  sexton  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  university 
town.  Zealously  applying  himself  to  his  studies,  he  was 
graduated  in  1909,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  with  grades  that  ranked  among  the  highest  in  his 
class  of  fifty-four  members. 

Within  the  course  of  his  pedagogic  career  since  his 
graduation  Professor  Krumtum  has  had  diversified  and 
valuable  experience.  He  held  for  a time  the  position  of 
teacher  of  German  and  Latin  in  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute,  at  Boswell,  and  later  was  professor  of  Latin 
in  the  Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute,  at 
Lafayette.  In  1912  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  which 
he  is  now  the  able  and  valued  incumbent  in  the  South- 
eastern State  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma.  He  has 
brought  his  department  up  to  a specially  high  plane  of 
efficiency  and  students  from  the  same  are  much  in 
demand  as  teachers  of  languages,  the  demand  being,  in 
fact,  appreciably  greater  than  the  supply. 

Professor  Krumtum  is  a vital,  buoyant,  optimistic  and 
popular  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  excellent  Okla- 
homa institution,  and  his  enthusiasm  extends  outside  the 
domain  of  mere  academic  work,  as  shown  in  his  effective 
services  in  connection  with  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  athletics  and  other  incidental  student  activities. 
He  is  a member  of  the  classification  committee  of  the 
faculty  of  the  institution,  makes  his  interest  in  the  stu- 
dent one  of  individualized  order  and  has  the  power  of 
infusing  enthusiasm  in  those  who  come  before  him  in 
the  class  room  or  whom  he  meets  in  connection  with  the 
social  affairs  of  the  school.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South  and 
is  prominent  and  influential  in  his  affiliation  with  the 
Oklahoma  Educational  Association. 

Professor  Krumtum  was  born  at  Holstein,  Ida  County, 
Iowa,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1884,  and  his  parents 
now  maintain  their  home  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  his 


* ! 

father,  Charles  W.  Krumtum,  is  living  virtually  retired, 
after  having  been  identified  with  agricultural  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  after  coming  to  this  state,  about  the 
time  that  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  was  created.  Of 
the  other  children  it  may  be  recorded  that  O.  M.  is 
engaged  in  business  in  the  City  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
Otto  resides  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  & Pacific  Bailroad 
Company;  Corbett  is  a broommaker  by  trade  and  voca- 
tion and  maintains  his  residence  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
B.  C.  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Bailway 
Company;  and  Thomas  is  a student  in  the  Southeastern 
State  Normal  School  of  Oklahoma,  as  a member  of  the 
class  of  1918. 

In  June,  1913,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Pro- 
fessor Krumtum  to  Miss  Alma  Carney,  who  had  been 
his  childhood  schoolmate  in  the  AtOka  Baptist  Academy 
and  who  had  been  a successful  and  popular  teacher  in 
the  Oklahoma  public  schools  prior  to  her  marriage.  She 
is  a woman  of  culture  and  most  gracious  personality, 
holding  acknowledged  leadership  in  the  social  activities 
of  her  home  community,  where  both  she  and  her  husband 
have  a circle  of  friends  that  is  limited  only  by  that  of 
their  acquaintances. 

John  J.  Burke.  The  thriving  little  City  of  Norman, 
judicial  center  of  Cleveland  County,  occupies  a place  of 
more  than  usual  prominence  and  importance  by  reason 
of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  admirable  University  of  Okla- 
homa as  well  as  a vigorous  and  progressive  municipality. 
Its  prestige  and  interests  are  most  effectively  repre- 
sented and  exploited  by  the  Norman  Transcript,  of  which 
Mr.  Burke  is  editor  and  publisher  and  which  he  has 
brought  up  to  high  standard  as  one  of  the  excellent 
newspapers  of  the  state.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
newspaper  men  of  Oklahoma  and  has  been  earnest  and 
appreciative  in  his  efforts  toward  furthering  the  civic 
and  material  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  which  he  established  his  residence  in  1889, 
the  year  which  marked  the  original  opening  of  Oklahoma 
Territory  to  settlement. 

Mr.  Burke  was  born  in  the  City  of  Ayr,  the  capital 
of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1855, 
and  within  a few  weeks  thereafter  his  parents  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  so  that  he  is  thoroughly 
American  in  spirit  and  appreciation,  though  honoring 
the  sturdy  land  of  his  birth.  He  is  a son  of  Bev.  John 
and  Jane  (Jeffrey)  Burke,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  at  Carlisle,  Cumberlandshire,  England,  in  1814,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1819. 
Bev.  John  Burke  was  reared  and  educated  in  England 
and  after  his  marriage  he  continued  his  earnest  and 
zealous  services  as  a clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Scotland  until  1855,  when  he  came  with  his  family 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  served  long  and  faith- 
fully in  the  ministry,  his  labors  as  a clergyman  having 
been  prosecuted  in  turn  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  When  the  Civil  war  was  pre- 
cipitated he  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  by  accepting 
the  office  of  chaplain  of  the  Eighty-second  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  with  which  he  served  in  this  capacity 
during  practically  the  entire  i)eriod  of  the  great  con- 
flict. His  political  allegiance  was  given  to  the  republi-, 
can  party  and  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  This 
venerable  and  honored  clergyman  died  at  Hubbard, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  in  1900,  and  his  widow  passed 
the  closing  period  of  her  life  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania, 
where  she  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  in  1905.  Of 
their  children  the  eldest  is  Catherine,  who  is  the  wife 
of  John  W.  Ebert,  a representative'  citizen  of  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania;  John  J.,  of  this  review,  was  the  next  in 
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order  of  birth;  Jennie  became  the  wife  of  Robert  H. 
Riier  and  both  died  at  Hubbard,  Ohio;  Florence  is  the 
wife  of  John  M.  Leach,  who  is  a representative  lawyer 
of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Mary  is  the  wife  of  Robert 
M.  Johnson,  who  is  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  old  Keystone  State  John 
J.  Burke  continued  his  studies  until  he  had  completed 
the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  and  in  1873  he  was 
there  graduated  in  Logan  Academy,  near  the  City  of 
Altoona.  For  five  years  thereafter  he  was  a successful 
and  popular  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1878  he  came  to  the  West  and  established 
his  residence  at  Garnett,  Kansas,  where  he  gained  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  various  details  of  the  printing 
and  newspaper  business  by  means  of  his  active  associa- 
tion with  the  Garnett  Journal,  a weekly  paper.  Finally 
he  established  the  Colony  Free  Press,  at  Colony,  Ander- 
son County,  Kansas,  and  of  this  paper  he  continued  the 
editor  and  publisher  eight  years.  He  then,  in  1889, 
participated  in  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  Territory  to 
settlement  and  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in 
Oklahoma  City,  the  present  thriving  capital  city  of  the 
state.  In  June  of  that  year  he  assumed  the  active 
management  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times-Journal,  with 
which  he  was  thus  connected  until  1895,  after  which 
he  served  as  editor  of  the  Oklahoman  until  1897,  having 
done  much  to  bring  this  representative  paper  into  promi- 
nence and  influence  as  a representative  of  the  varied 
interests  of  the  territory. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  Mr.  Burke  removed  to  Norman, 
where  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Norman  Transcript, 
of  which  he  still  continued  to  be  editor  and  publisher. 
This  staunch  and  influential  paper  was  founded  May 
1,  1889,  but  its  flrst  issue  was  published  at  Purcell, 
McClain  County,  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  Transcript  is  a vital  exponent  of  the  interests  of 
this  section  of  the  state  and  also  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  republican  party,  its  circulation  being 
exeeption.ally  large  and  extending  through  Cleveland, 
McClain  and  neighboring  counties.  It  is  the  only  re- 
publican paper  in  Cleveland  County  and  Mr.  Burke  has 
been  its  sole  proprietor  since  the  spring  of  1898. 

Mr.  Burke  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  representatives  of  the  republican  party  in 
Cleveland  County,  and  in  addition  to  having  served  one 
year  as  clerk  of  the  District  Court  he  was  for  twelve 
years  the  inciunbent  of  the  oflice  of  postmaster  of  Nor- 
inan,  his  original  appointment  having  been  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  reappointment  having  been 
made  under  the  administration  of  President  Taft. 

Mr.  Burke  is  an  appreciative  and  \alued  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Press  Association,  and  in  a fraternal 
way  he  is  affiliated  ■ with  Norman  Lodge,  No.  38, 
Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons.  He  and  his  wife  are 
active  members  of  the  local  Christian  Science  Church 
and  he  is  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

At  Garnett,  Kansas,  in  the  year  1882,  was  solemnized 
tlie  marriage  of  Mr.  Burke  to  Miss  Clara  J.  Hiatt,  whose 
father,  John  G.  Hiatt,  is  now  a retired  merchant  of 
that  ])lace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  have  one  son,  Edmund 
H.,  who  was  graduated  in  the  Norman  High  School  and 
who  is  now  serving  as  assistant  postmaster  of  this 
city. 

Reid  W.  Waidley.  Included  among  the  well  known 
and  successful  financiers  of  Woods  County  is  Reid  W. 
Waidley,  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Way- 
noka,  and  a citizen  who  has  taken  an  active  and  helpful 
jiarticipation  in  civic  affairs  of  import.  While  still  a 
young  man  as  to  years,  he  has  had  a long  experience. 


and  his  entire  career  has  been  devoted  to  activities  ir 
the  line  of  banking. 

Mr.  Waidley  is  a product  of  the  farm,  having  been 
born  on  his  father ’s  homestead  in  Chase  County,  Kansas, 
March  31,  1883,  and  is  a son  of  Elam  A.  and  Elsie 
(Washburn)  Waidley.  His  father  was  born  May  23, 
1843,  in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1879  moved 
to  Chase  County,  Kansas,  where  he  purchased  a tract  of 
land.  In  his  native  Keystone  State  he  had  been  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  continued  to  follow  farming 
in  Kansas,  where  he  resided  until  1894,  in  that  year 
coming  to  Oklahoma  and  locating  upon  a tract  of  land 
in  Woods  County.  Mr.  Waidley  was  successfully  engaged 
as  a farmer  and  stockman  until  1897,  when  he  moved  to 
the  City  of  Alva  and  opened  a grocery.  There  he  con- 
tinued in  business  for  several  years,  but  retired  some 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  July  14,  1906,i 
when  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  an  active' 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1871,  Mr.  Waidley  was  married  to  Miss  Elsie 
Washburn,  who  was  born  May  14,  1853,  in  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  a daughter  of  Seamer  and  Lydia  (Hop- 
kins) Washburn,  natives  of  Rhode  Island.  Two  children: 
were  born  to  Elam  A.  and  Elsie  Waidley,  namely: 
Emma  Florence,  who  was  born  September  20,  1874,  in 
Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  married  in  1891  tO' 
William  A.  Talkington,  and  has  one  daughter,  Ruth 
Pauline,  who  was  born  in  1897;  and  Reid  W.,  of  this 
notice. 

Reid  W.  Waidley  received  his  early  education  in  the: 
)mblic  schools  of  Chase  County,  Kansas,  following  which 
he  enrolled  as  a student  at  the  Oklahoma  Northwestern 
Normal  School,  at  Alva,  where  he  remained  until  1898. 
In  that  year  he  entered  upon  his  business  career  as  a 
bookkeeper  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Alva,  and 
held  this  position  until  August  18,  1902,  when,  with  J.  A. 
Stine  and  others,  he  organized  the  Waynoka  State  Bank, 
of  Waynoka,  Oklahoma.  This  was  nationalized  and 
made  tlie  First  National  Bank  of  Waynoka,  March  30, 
1910,  with  Mr.  Waidley  as  cashier,  a position  which  he 
has  continued  to  fill  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Waidley 
has  an  excellent  reputation  in  business  circles  of  North- 
west Oklahoma,  and  is  accounted  a man  of  high  ability 
in  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation.  As  a citizen  he  has 
been  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  movements  which  his 
good  iudgment  and  acumen  tell  him  are  for  the  com- 
munity ’s  welfare  and  his  ideals  of  citizenship  entitle  him 
to  the  esteem  which  is  generally  accorded  him.  In 
fraternal  circles,  he  has  numerous  friends  in  the  local 
lodges  of  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  as  a member  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Waidley  was  married  June  6,  1906,  at  Waynoka, 
to  Miss  Mary  P.  Nickerson,  daughter  of  George  J.  and 
Mary  (Pickard)  Nickerson.  Her  parents  were  born  in 
Maine,  the  father  in  1839  and  the  mother  in  1843,  and 
the  latter  died  at  Waynoka  in  1900.  They  had  four 
daughters  and  one  son,  as  follows:  Winnie,  who  is 

deceased;  Frank;  Anbrige;  Florence,  and  Mary  Pickard. 
Mrs.  Waidley  was  born  September  14,  1880,  in  Iowa, 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state  and 
Kansas,  and  completed  her  education  at  the  Oklahoma 
Northwestern  University  at  Alva,  following  which  she 
became  a schoolteacher  in  the  country  districts  of  Woods 
County,  also  acting  as  assistant  postmistress  at  Waynoka. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waidley  have  one  son ; Howard  Windell, 
born  March  12,  1908. 

Dougan  G.  Lane.  Among  the  official  positions  within 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  a county,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  of  the  county  treasurer.  A man  thus  honored 
must  needs  have  shown  himself  imssessed  of  financial 
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fibility  of  a high  order,  executive  power  and  organizing 
capacity,  and  the  strictest  integrity  and  probity  in  all 
the  affairs  of  life.  The  man  who  receives  and  disburses 
all  the  revenues  and  other  public  moneys  belonging  to 
the  county,  and  who  personally  countersigns  county 
orders,  must  be  one  in  whom  the  public  can  place  abso- 
lute faith.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  mention  may 
be  made  of  Dougan  G.  Lane,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  energetic  treasurers  Le  Flore  County  has  known, 
whose  excellent  services  rendered  are  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  serving  his  second  term. 

Mr.  Lane  was  born  October  16,  I860,  at  Dallas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  is  a son  of  John  E.  and  Nicy  J.  (Ward)  Lane, 
the  former  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  the  latter  of 
Mississippi.  The  parents  were  married  in  Arkansas, 
lived  a good  many  years  at  Dallas,  and  later  at  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  at  both  of  which  places  John  E.  Lane 
was  successfully  engaged  in  merchandising.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  political  and  public  life,  being  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  democratic 
party  both  locally  and  nationally,  and  on  various  occa- 
sions held  positions  of  honor  and  trust  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens.  During  the  Civil  war  his 
sympathies  were  wdth  the  South,  and  for  several  years 
he  served  gallantly  under  the  banner  of  the  Lost  Cause. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Arkansas,  Dougan  G.  Lane 
received  his  early  educational  training,  following  which 
he  attended  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Very  early  in 
life  he  entered  the  school  of  practical  business  experi- 
ence, when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  employed 
Ijy  a druggist  of  his  home  town.  Later  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  cattle  business,  and  in  September,  1887, 
removed  from  Dallas  to  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  which 
latter  city  he  was  identified  with  the  grocery  business, 
first  as  a clerk  and  later  on  his  own  account,  being  for 
a time  also  associated  with  his  father  in  this  enterprise. 
In  1900,  Mr.  Lane  accepted  a position  with  the  American 
Cotton  Company  and  removed  to  Oklahoma  City,  but  in 
the  following  year  changed  his  residence  to  Spiro,  Okla- 
homa, although  he  remained  in  the  cotton  business  ^and 
was  employed  by  the  American  Cotton  Company,  and 
later  by  its  successors,  until  1908.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Lane  came  to  Poteau  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
Ins  duties  as  assistant  or  deputy  county  treasurer, _ a 
])osition  to  which  he  gave  such  general  satisfaction 
that  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  the  campaign 
for  county  treasurer  in  November,  1912.  He  was  duly 
elected  to  that  office  on  the  democratic  ticket  and  took 
charge  of  its  affairs  in  Jv^ly,  1913,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1911  was  re-elected  to  succeed  himself.  His  record  has 
been  one  of  faithful  and  conscientious  service  in  behalf 
■of  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Lane  is  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  taken 
a commendable  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
civic,  educational,  industrial,  religious  or  social  welfare 
of  Poteau  and  Le  Flore  Coiinty,  and  is  considered  not 
only  a capable  public  servant,  but  a helpful  and  public- 
sjurited  citizen. 

Mr.  Lane  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss  Emma  Garr, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Indiana,  and  to  this  union 
have  been  born  six  children:  Ethel,  who  is  the  wife  of 

D.  M.  Kent;  E.  Fletcher,  who  married  Miss  Hattie  Self 
and  lives  at  Eufaula,  Oklahoma;  Dougan  C. ; D.  G.,  Jr.; 
nnd  Harriette.  Byron  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months. 

Smith  C.  Matson.  In  April,  1910,  Smith  C.  Matson 
was  appointed  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma 
by  Attorney  General  Charles  West.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  new  administration  in  January,  1915,  he  was  re- 


appointed to  the  same  duties  by  Attorney  General  S.  P. 
Freeling.  As  assistant  attorney  general  Mr.  Matson 
has  handled  nearly  all  the  criminal  eases  that  have 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  office  during  the 
past  five  years. 

Mr.  Matson  is  on  the  basis  of  his  performance  one 
of  the  able  members  of  the  Oklahoma  bar,  and  is  a 
layvyer  by  inheritance  as  well  as  by  inherent  talent  and 
training.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
were  eminent  members  of  the  bar  in  Indiana.  Smith 
C.  Matson  was  born  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  1872, 
and  is  a son  of  Courtland  Cushing  and  Mary  Nelson 
(Farrow)  Matson.  The  Matson  and  Farrow  famEies 
in  the  early  days  were  Virginians.  They  moved  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky,  thence  to  Ohio,  and  from  there 
to  Indiana.  The  parental  grandparents  of  the  Okla- 
homa lawyer  were  John  Allen  and  Margaretta  Melvina 
(Woelpper)  Matson.  His  grandfather  at  one  time  lived 
on  land  now  included  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  and 
from  there  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
luominent  lawyers  of  ante-bellum  days.  In  1849  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the'  whig  party  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  state. 

Courtland  Cushing  Matson,  who  died  September  4, 
1915,  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  was  born  at  Brookville,  In- 
diana, April  25,  1841.  He  was  pursuing  his  higher  educa- 
tion in  Asbury,  now  DePauw,  University  at  Greencastle 
when  the  war  came  on,  and  he  left  at  the  close  of  his 
junior  year  and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  April  14, 
1861.  In  1870  by  a vote  of  the  university  trustees  he  was 
graduated  A.  B.  as  a member  of  the  class  of  1862. 
He  served  in  Company  K of  the  Sixteenth  Indiana  Vol- 
unteers, lising  from  the  ranks  to  lieutenant,  from  April, 
1861,  to  June,  1862.  He  was  then  appointed  post 
adjutant  of  Camp  Dick  Thompson  at  Terre  Haute,  and 
helped  to  organize  three  regiments.  In  December,  1862, 
he  was  apjiointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  71st  Indiana, 
later  the  6th  Indiana  Cavalry,  after  all  the  field  officers 
of  the  regiment  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Eich- 
mond,  Kentucky.  He  was  lieutenant  colonel  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  promoted  to  colonel  of 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Indiana  Cavalry  consolidated.  After 
the  war  he  took  up  the  active  practice  of  law,  and  for 
several  years  served  as  prosecuting  attorney.  From 
1881  to  1889  he  was  a member  of  the  47th  to  the  50th 
congresses  from  Indiana,  and  in  1888  was  democratic 
candidate  for  governor.  From  1909  to  1913  he  served 
as  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
of  Indiana.  Colonel  Matson  was  married  December  12, 
1871,  to  Mary  Nelson  Farrow,  who  died  February  6, 
1893. 

It  was  with  the  eminent  example  of  his  father  before 
him  that  Smith  C.  Matson  grew  up  in  his  home  state 
of  Indiana,  acquiring  an  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  DePauw  University  in  Greencastle.  In  1893  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Indiana  bar,  and  was  in  active  prac- 
tice at  Greencastle  for  thirteen  years,  being  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father  under  the  firm  name  of  C.  C.  & 
Smith  C.  Matson.  From  1900  to  1905  he  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  District  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Matson  has  lived  in  Oklahoma  since  1906,  just 
prior  to  statehood.  He  located  at  Ardmore  and  soon 
had  a large  private  practice.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
assistant  county  attorney  of  Carter  County,  and  held 
that  office  until  his  promotion  to  the  larger  responsi- 
bilities of  his  present  position.  Mr.  Matson  is  affiliated 
with  the  Lodge  No.  648  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  at  Ardmore,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Chickasaw  Lake  Club  of  that  city.  In  June,  1911,  he 
married  Miss  Janie  Gwin,  whose  father,  Darvel  Gwin,  of 
Dallas,  was  long  in  service  with  the  Texas  Eangers. 
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William  S.  Hicks.  President  of  the  Hicks  Loan  & 
Investment  Company,  in  the  Coleord  Building  at  Okla- 
homa City,  William  S.  Hicks  is  one  of  the  men  of  high 
financial  standing  in  Oklahoma  City  and  over  the  state 
in  general.  His  experience  in  handling  mortgage  loans 
and  other  securities  is  probably  as  extensive  and  covers 
as  long  a period  as  can  be  credited  to  any  man  still 
engaged  in  that  business  in  the  state.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  his  business  field  was  in  Missouri,  and  he 
has  been  identified  with  Oklahoma  since  the  statehood 
year. 

A native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hicks  was  born  in  Adair 
County,  June  24,  1868,  a son  of  George  W.  and  Elizabeth 
(Lay)  Hicks.  His  father  was  a native  of  Virginia,  while 
the  mother  was  born  in  Tennessee.  They  were  married 
in  1855,  sixty  years  ago,  and  both  are  still  living  and 
one  of  the  oldest  married  couples  in  Missouri.  George 
W.  Hicks  was  a farmer  all  his  active  career,  and  during 
the  war  between  the  states  was  in  the  Union  army  and 
being  taken  prisoner  spent  several  months  in  the  noto- 
rious Andersonville  prison.  His  wife’s  brothers  fought 
on  the  other  side  and  were  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
ranks. 

The  early  associations  of  William  S.  Hicks  were  with 
the  Missouri  farm  and  with  the  country  schools  of  that 
state.  He  comjileted  his  education  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville  and  had  taught  three  terms  of 
country  school  before  taking  up  his  active  business 
career.  In  February,  1889,  a few  months  before  reach- 
ing his  twenty-first  birthday,  Mr.  Hicks  started  in  the 
business  of  handling  farm  mortgages,  city  loans  and 
investment  securities  with  an  office  at  Kirksville.  That 
city  was  his  home  and  his  business  prospered  and  brought 
him  into  extensive  relations  all  over  Northern  Missouri 
and  in  other  states.  In  1907  Mr.  Hicks  came  from  Mis- 
souri to  Oklahoma  City,  and  here  developed  the  business 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Hicks  Loan  & Investment 
Company,  of  which  company  he  is  president. 

In  less  than  ten  years  Mr.  Hicks  has  made  himself 
a substantial  figure  in  the  financial  circles  of  the  capital 
city.  He  is  still  a bachelor  and  a member  of  the  leading 
social  clubs  and  prominent  in  Masonic  bodies.  His 
Masonic  affiliations  are  with  Kirksville  Lodge  No.  105, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.;  Cyrus  Chapter  No.  7,  E.  A.  M. ; Okla- 
homa Commandery,  Knights  Templar;  and  India  Temple 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a member 
and  president  of  the  Pickwick  Club  of  Oklahoma  City, 
a member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Golf  and  Country  Club, 
and  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His 
church  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  South.  Mr.  Hicks 
resides  at  127  West  Tenth  Street. 

James  M.  Moomau.  Since  coming  from  the  East  and 
locating  in  Cleveland  County  ten  years  ago,  James  M. 
Moomau  has  advanced  rapidly  into  prominence  and  suc- 
cess as  a merchant  and  citizen,  and  now  has  one  of  the 
leading  stores  at  Norman  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city. 

He  was  born  at  Greenbank,  Pocahontas  County,  West 
Virginia,  May  8,  1877.  His  grandfather,  John  Moomau, 
emigrated  from  France  and  settled  in  Virginia  and 
died  in  Franklin  of  West  Virginia,  where  he  had  been 
a farmer  and  stockman.  The  father  was  Dr.  J.  P. 
Moomau,  who  was  born  at  Fi-anklin,  West  Virginia,  in 
1840,  and  died  at  Greenbank  in  that  state  in  1908.  He 
spent  practically  all  his  years  in  one  general  locality, 
and  after  graduating  M.  D.  from  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  practiced  as  a physician  and 
surgeon  and  was  a kindly  family  doctor  for  hundreds 
of  patients  in  that  locality.  He  also  owned  and  con- 
ducted a farm.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  promi- 


nence and  for  two  terms  represented  his  home  district 
in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature.  He  was  a democrat 
and  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Doctor 
Moomau  married  Nannie  Arbogast,  who  was  born  in 
Greenbank,  West  Virginia,  in  1850  and  still  lives  there. 
Their  children  are:  Flora  C.,  living  with  her  mother; 
E.  S.,  .a  druggist  at  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia;  Mary, 
wife  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Austin,  a physician  and  surgeon  at 
Cleveland  County,  Oklahoma;  Dr.  L.  H.,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  the  medical 
department,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  practice  at 
Greenbank,  where  he  now  resides;  Flora  C.;  Lillian, 
Nannie  Boone,  and  Lucy,  all  living  with  their  mother; 
and  Fred,  who  manages  the  homestead  farm  back  in 
West  Virginia. 

James  M.  Moomau  was  given  a substantial  educa- 
tion, first  in  grammar  and  high  schools  and  subsequently 
in  the  Danville  Military  School  at  Danville,  Virginia, 
where  he  completed  his  course  in  1895.  During  the' 
vacation  periods  he  helped  to  pay  his  way  by  various 
lines  of  mercantile  employment  and  that  was  also  a val- 
uable experience  when  he  entered  business  for  himself. 
From  1895  he  spent  several  years  in  mercantile  employ- 
ment, and  from  1901  to  1902  had  charge  of  a dry  goods 
store  at  Coatsville,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  next  manager 
of  a general  store  at  Belington,  West  Virginia. 

In  January,  1905,  Mr.  Moomau  came  to  Norman, 
Oklahoma,  and  after  one  year  as  a farmer  worked  as  a 
clerk  in  that  city  until  1908.  Here  he  established 
a clothing  and  men’s  furnishing  store  on  East  Main 
Street  under  the  firm  name  of  Moomau  & Kimberlin, 
a iiartnership  which  was  dissolved  in  August,  1915,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Moomau  sole  proprietor  and  owner  of  one  of 
tiie  principal  stores  of  its  kind  in  Cleveland  County. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Moomau  has  been  an 
alderman  of  Norman  and  for  two  of  these  years  was- 
president  of  the  council.  He  is  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  a democrat  in  politics,  is  a director 
and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  affiliates  with  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security 
and  with  Norman  Camp  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

In  1896  at  McDowell,  Virginia,  he  married  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Peterson,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Peterson,  who- 
was  a cattleman  and  land  owner  in  that  state.  They 
have  four  children : Hattie  Poyntz,  now  a freshman  in 

the  Norman  High  School;  Mary  Catherine,  in  the  eighth- 
grade;  James  P.,  in  the  third  grade;  and  Fred' 
'Taylor. 

.John  Lee  Smith.  At  the  head  of  Waynoka’s  post- 
office  is  John  Lee  Smith,  a well  known  and  substantial 
citizen  who  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  journal- 
ism in  the  Southwest.  Since  young  manhood  a stanch 
adlierent  of  the  princijiles  of  democracy,  he  has  steadily 
followed  his  party’s  fortunes,  giving  most  loyal  services, 
but  his  present  office  is  the  first  he  has  held.  While  he 
has  lieen  postmaster  for  only  a comparatively  short 
period  he  has  already  displayed  executive  ability  of  a 
iiigh  order,  and  has  proved  to  be  a most  popular  and 
efficient  official. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  March  16,  1868,  at  Starrville,. 
Smith  County,  Texas,  and  is  a son  of  William  Henrjr 
and  Mary  Ann  (Bobbitt)  Smith.  His  father  was  born 
February  14,  1838,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  early 
life  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  which  he  followed 
throughout  his  life  with  the  exception  of  several  years 
passed  in  the  hotel  business  at  various  points.  When  the 
Civil  war  came  on,  Mr.  Smith  enlisted  in  a Confederate- 
regiment  from  Tennessee,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  service  was  employed  at  making  shoes  for  his- 
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comrades  in  the  ranks.  At  the  close  of  that  struggle, 
he  went  to  Terrell,  Kaufman  County,  Texas,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business  as  a shoemaker  for  thirty  years, 
subsequently  removing  to  Dallas,  where  he  died  in  1897, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  Mr.  Smith  was  married 
in  1863  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Bobbitt,  who  was  born  in 
1841,  in  Tennessee,  a daughter  of  M.  G.  and  Martha 
Bobbitt,  and  died  at  Terrell,  Texas,  in  1896.  She  was  a 
lifelong  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters,  namely : Ida  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of 

N.  E.  Leatherwood,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Jessie,  who  is  the 
wife  of  J.  B.  Howell,  of  Scurry,  Texas;  Walter,  editor 
of  the  Enterprise  and  postmaster  of  Grandfield,  Okla- 
homa; John  Lee,  of  this  review;  Eva  L.,  who  is 
deceased;  Mattie  L.,  now  the  wife  of  E.  L.  McKellar,  a 
real  estate  broker  of  San  Diego,  California;  and 
Clarence  E.,  a printer. 

John  Lee  Smith  received  ordinary  educational  advan- 
tages in  the  public  schools  of  Terrell,  Texas,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  started  on  his  life ’s  career  when 
he  became  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of  printer,  in  which 
he  served  three  years.  He  became  a newspaper  pro- 
prietor on  his  own  account  in  1885  when  he  established 
the  Seagoville  Star,  at  Seagoville,  Texas,  a small  sheet 
of  which  he  continued  to  be  the  editor  and  publisher  for 
years,  during  which  time  he  secured  some  very  valuable 
experience.  His  next  venture  occurred  in  1888,  when  he 
established  the  Journal,  at  Edgewood,  Texas,  continuing 
to  conduct  this  for  two  years.  Various  other  enterprises 
followed,  and  in  1907  he  came  to  Oklahoma,  where,  at 
Grandfield,  he  remained  one  year.  In  1908  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  Dill  City  News,  at  Dill  City,  Okla- 
homa, which  he  published  until  1911,  and  then  came  to 
Waynoka  and  purchased  the  Tribune,  the  name  of  which 
he  subsequently  changed  to  the  Waynoka  Democrat.  He 
has  continued  to  publish  this  newspaper,  which  he  has 
conducted  in  a clean,  reliable  and  trustworthy  manner, 
filling  its  columns  with  good  news  of  events  local,  state 
and  national,  bright  and  timely  editorials  and  other 
interesting  matter,  and  has  received  the  support  of  both 
subscribers  and  advertisers.  As  before  noted,  Mr.  Smith 
has  always  given  his  support  to  the  democratic  party, 
and  in  1914  an  appreciation  of  his  services  as  well  as  his 
fitness  for  the  office  came  in  an  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Waynoka,  the 
duties  of  which  he  assumed  August  1st.  He  has  con- 
scientiously endeavored  J;o  discharge  his  responsibilities 
in  a thorough  manner,  and  has  visibly  improved  the  mail 
service  here.  Mr.  Smith  is  a popular  member  of  the 
local  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

On  March  27,  1890,  at  Terrell,  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Eebeeea  Ballard,  who  was 
born  June  30,  1870,  at  Paris,  Illinois,  daughter  of  David 
B.  and  Mary  Ann  (Noel)  Ballard.  They  have  one  son; 
Marvin  Leslie,  born  July  2,  1891,  who  is  serving  as  clerk 
in  the  postoffice,  while  Mrs.  Smith  is  assistant  post- 
mistress. All  are  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Benjamin  F.  Eamet.  Another  of  the  sterling  pio- 
neers who  has  contributed  his  quota  to  the  civic  and 
industrial  development  of  Oklahoma  is  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Eamey,  who  came  to  Oklahoma  Territory  in  the  year 
that  it  was  opened  for  settlement  and  prior  to  its  formal 
organization.  He  had  previously  had  wide  experience  in 
the  cattle  business  on  the  great  ranges  of  the  West  and 
he  stands  representative  of  that  sturdy  type  of  pioneers 
who  have  pushed  forward  the  march  of  civilization  in 
the  great  western  sections  of  our  national  domain,  who 
have  wrought  unobtrusively,  have  lived  plain  and  upright 


lives  and  have  proved  themselves  worthy  as  productive 
workers  and  loyal  citizens.  He  is  now  one  of  the  pros- 
perous agriculturists  and  stock-growers  of  Pawnee 
County,  where'  his  well  improved  homestead  place  is 
situated  near  the  Village  of  Jennings,  which  is  his  post- 
office  address. 

Mr.  Eamey  was  born  in  Iroquois  County,  Illinois,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1849,  but  was  reared  to  adult  age 
in  Jasper  County,  Indiana,  where  his  parents  established 
their  residence  within  a short  period  after  his  birth. 
He  is  a son  of  Thomas  and  Polly  Ann  (Park)  Eamey,, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Virginia  and  the  latter 
in  Maryland,  the  respective  families  having  been  founded 
in  America  in  the  colonial  era  of  our  national  history, 
Thomas  Eamey  went  to  the  State  of  Indiana  when  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years,  in  1836,  and  there 
his  marriage  was  solemnized,  his  wife  having  been  a 
child  when  she  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  removal 
to  the  pioneer  wilds  of  the  Hoosier  State.  After  their 
marriage  Thomas  Eamey  and  his  wife  resided  for  a time 
in  Illinois  and  upon  their  return  to  Indiana  he  engaged 
in  farming  in  Jay  County,  where  he  continued  his  opera- 
tions until  1863,  when  removal  was  made  to  Champaign 
County,  Illinois.  There  he  continued  to  be  identified 
with  the  same  line  of  industrial  enterprise  until  1865, 
when  he  drove  through  to  Kansas  and  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Linn  County,  the  Civil  war  having  come  to  a 
close  while  he  and  his  family  were  en  route  across  the 
plains  to  the  new  home  in  the  Sunflower  State.  He 
entered  claim  to  a tract  of  Government  land  and  re- 
claimed a productive  farm  in  Linn  County,  where  both 
he  and  his  wife  passed  the  residue  of  their  lives,  upright 
persons  of  unassuming  worth  and  well  entitled  to  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  uniformly  held.  Mrs.  Eamey 
died  in  February,  1884,  when  about  seventy-three  years 
of  age,  and  her  husband  followed  her  to  the  life  eternal 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  having  attained  to 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  The  names  of  both  merit 
enduring  place  on  the  roll  of  the  honored  pioneers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Eamey  enlisted  for  service  as  a soldier  in 
the  Mexican  war,  but  his  command  was  not  called  to 
the  stage  of  conflict.  He  was  a democrat  in  his  political 
proclivities  and  both  he  and  his  wife  held  membership 
in  the  Baptist  Church.  Concerning  their  children  the 
following  brief  data  are  available : Mrs.  Eliza  Bass 

died  at  the  age  of  thirty -five  years;  Mrs.  Susan  Haw 
resides  at  Pleasanton,  Kansas,  as  does  also  Mrs.  Sarah 
Parks;  William  Nelson  resides  in  Barry  County,  Mis- 
souri; Mrs.  Emily  Dunn  maintains  her  home  in  Douglas 
County,  Illinois;  Martha  died  in  childhood,  as  did  also 
Asa;  Benjamin  F.,  of  this  review,  was  the  next  in  order 
of  birth;  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Bell  is  deceased;  and  James 
is  a resident  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Benjamin  F.  Eamey  gained  his  early  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  immigration  to  Kansas,  and  there  con- 
tinued to  be  associated  with  the  work  and  management  of 
the  home  farm  until  1869,  when,  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty  years,  he  took  unto  himself  a wife  and  established 
himself  independently  as  a farmer  and  stock  raiser  in 
Linn  County,  Kansas.  In  the  same  year  he  made  the 
overland  trip  to  Texas  with  a band  of  cattle,  and  his 
identification  with  the  cattle  industry  led  to  his  spending 
much  time  in  the  saddle  during  a period  of  about  forty 
years,  though  he  gave  the  overland  drover’s  trail  in  the 
winter  of  1874. 

Mr.  Eamey  continued  his  residence  in  Linn  County, 
Kansas,  until  1889,  when,  slightly  anticipatory  to  the 
formal  organization  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  the  western 
p^-t  of  the  present  state  was  thrown  open  to  settlement 
and  he  became  one  of  those  who  “made  the  run’’  intO' 
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the  new  domain.  lie  entered  claim  to  a tract  of  land 
six  miles  east  and  one-half  mile  south  of  Guthrie,  which 
j)lace  became  the  territorial  capital.  On  this  homestead 
claim,  situated  on  Bear  Creek,  he  remained  seventeen 
years,  within  which  he  developed  the  same  into  a pro- 
ductive farm.  Prior  to  disposing  of  this  property  he  had 
purchased  his  present  homestead,  near  Jennings,  Pawnee 
County,  and  after  here  providing  a suitable  home  for  his 
family  he  went  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  as  now 
constituted  and  established  a stock  ranch  in  Cherokee 
County.  There  he  continued  successful  operations  four 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to  the 
home  place,  where  he  has  since  given  his  attention  to 
diversified  farming  the  raising  of  livestock  on  a minor 
scale.  His  home  place,  comprising  eighty  acres,  is  sit- 
uated one  mile  east  of  Jennings,  and  further  to  the 
south,  on  the  river,  he  owns  an  additional  tract  of  160 
acres,  both  places  having  received  substantial  improve- 
ments and  the  larger  farm  being  used  principally  for 
livestock.  He  and  his  sons  own  a total  of  440  acres  of 
valuable  land  in  Pawnee  County,  and  all  are  known  for 
their  progressiveness  and  productive  industry. 

In  the  year  1869  Mr.  Barney  wedded  Miss  Polly  Ann 
Parks,  who  was  born  in  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  in 
1850,  and  who  thus  was  about  seventen  years  old  when 
she  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  removal  to  Kansas, 
in  1867,  her  father,  Elbert  Parks,  having  become  a pio- 
neer agriculturist  and  stock  raiser  in  the  Sunflower  State. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  have  two  children:  Norton  Elbert, 

who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate,  insurance  and  loan 
business  at  Jennings;  and  William  Taylor,  who  resides 
■on  the  larger  of  the  two  farms  owned  by  liis  father. 

James  B.  Armstrong.  It  was  about  five  years  be- 
fore the  creation  and  admission  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  the  Union  that  James  B.  Armstrong  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  Indian  Territory.  His  subsequent 
career  has  made  him  -well  known  not  only  in  the  old 
judicial  district  where  he  gained  his  first  successes  as  a 
young  attorney,  but  over  the  state  at  large,  and  he  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  a judge  of  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  since  1910,  and  prior  to  that 
had  served  on  the  district  bench  of  the  old  Sixth  Ju- 
dicial District,  Aside  from  his  professional  and  official 
activities  Judge  Armstrong  has  become  closely  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  oil  industry  in  Oklahoma, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  progressive  citizens  of 
the  new  state. 

His  family,  of  Scottish  origin,  was  founded  in  Vir- 
ginia before  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  and  by  his 
ancestry  and  his  own  personal  attributes  Judge  Arm- 
strong is  an  American  to  the  core.  Some  of  his  early 
ancestors  were  men  of  prominence  in  Virginia,  and  in 
a later  generation  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  also  in 
Alabama.  Major  Armstrong,  a member  of  this  same 
family,  served  with  General  Washington  in  the  Bevo- 
Intion. 

James  Beverdy  .\rmstrong  was  born  near  Stevenson, 
Jackson  County,  Alabama,  January  26,  1876,  a son  of 
Bev.  William  Henry  and  Mary  (Boberts)  Armstrong, 
Both  parents  were  born  and  reared  in  Alabama,  where 
his  father  was  a clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Later 
he  represented  his  church  and  carried  the  influence  of 
religion  into  Arkansas  and  still  later  into  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where,  in  1904,  he  established  his  home  at  Boswell, 
Choctaw  County.  Honored  and  influential  for  his  work 
as  a churchman,  he  was  also  a man  of  leadership  in 
civic  affairs,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  First  State 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
day  of  adjournment  of  the  first  legisature  in  1908.  His 


widow  is  still  living  in  Boswell,  where  Judge  Armstrong 
also  has  his  home. 

Beared  in  a home  of  culture  and  among  refined  peo- 
ple, though  with  limited  means.  Judge  Armstrong  suc- 
ceeded in  gaming  a solid  education,  which  he  provided 
largely  through  his  own  efforts.  As  a boy  he  attended 
Ouachita  Baptist  College  at  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  and 
after  that  became  a student  in  the  Southern  Normal 
University  at  Huntingdon,  Tennessee.  In  Jackson  the 
same  state,  he  completed  the  course  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Southwestern  University,  graduating  bache- 
lor of  laws  with  the  class  of  1901.  While  still  a student 
at  the  normal  in  Huntingdon  he  had  taken  the  required 
examination  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Tennessee  in  1900.  For  several  years  he  had  studied 
law  under  the  direction  of  older  men  in  the  profession. 
On  leaving  law  school  Judge  Armstrong  went  to  Arkan- 
sas, was  admitted  to  practice  in  that  state,  but  in  the 
following  year,  in  1902,  established  his  residence  at 
Boswell,  Indian  Territory.  In  that  community  he  prac- 
ticed in  the  federal  courts  and  the  general  jurisdictions 
then  prevailing  over  Indian  Territory  up  to  1907,  in 
which  year  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He 
then  removed  to  Hugo,  the  county  seat  of  Choctaw 
County,  and  became  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Stew- 
art, McDonald  & Armstrong.  This  firm  represented 
some  of  the  best  legal  talent  to  be  found  in  that  section 
of  the  state,  and  he  was  one  of  its  members  until  the 
spring  of  1910.  At  that  date  Judge  Armstrong  took  his 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District,  now 
the  twenty-seventh  district.  In  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  following  his  election  in  November,  1910,  he 
began  a four-year  term  as  judge  of  the  Oklahoma  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeals.  In  1914  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Appeals,  but  this  time  for  a six-year 
term.  As  a jurist  Judge  Armstrong  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  men  on  the  bench  in  Oklahoma.  His  de- 
cisions have  been  marked  by  a broad  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  temper  and  integrity  of 
the  just  and  impartial  administrator  of  justice. 

In  various  ways  his  abilities  as  a business  man  have 
been  shown  during  his  residence  in  Oklahoma,  and  he 
has  taken  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the 
oil  fields  of  the  state.  He  is  interested  in  oil  operations 
in  nearly  every  oil  district  in  Oklahoma.  He  has  proved 
himself  one  of  the  stalwarts  in  the  democratic  party, 
and  has  shown  a consistent  advocacy  of  its  principles 
and  policies.  Judge  Armstrong  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  he  is  well  known  in  Masonic 
affairs.  He  is  affiliated  with  Indian  Consistory,  No.  2, 
of  the  Scottish  Bite  at  Macalester,  having  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree ; belongs  to  India  Temple  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at  Oklahoma  City;  and  is 
also  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  at  Hugo,  and  of  Boswell  Lodge  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Judge  Armstrong  married  Miss  Bertha  Scott  in  June, 
1901.  She  is  a daughter  of  Capt.  John  E.  Scott,  who 
was  a gallant  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Confederate 
service  during  the  Civil  war,  and  is  now  a resident  of 
Horatio,  Arkansas.  Judge  Armstrong  and  wife  have 
two  sons:  William  Jefferson  and  Jasjicr. 

Charles  H.  Euth.  The  ordinary  individual  whose 
years  are  prolonged  beyond  middle  age  sees  a future 
ahead  wherein  ease  and  a comx)etency  may  await  him, 
and,  patiently  or  otherwise,  performs  his  duties  until  the 
appointed  time  and  then  sinks  more  or  less  into  oblivion. 
There  are  extraordinary  men,  however,  who  have  already 
achieved  distinction  and  won  merited  rewards  before 
this  middle  age  is  reached,  and  when  retirement  comes 
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in  one  direction  just  as  efficiently  prove  their  vitality  in 
other  fields,  and,  in  fact,  never  find  lack  of  interests  to 
inspire  or  duties  to  church,  family  or  community  to 
gladly  perform.  With  commendable  achievements  in  the 
line  of  contracting  and  building  to  his  credit,  Charles 
H.  Ruth,  one  of  Oklahoma  City’s  most  valued  citizens, 
has  been  equally  successful  in  the  field  of  lavr.  Mr. 
Ruth,  attorney  and  influential  politician,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Ruth,  contractor  and  builder,  and  as  he  is  still  prac- 
tically a young  man  he  should  go  far  in  his  calling. 

Mr.  Ruth  was  born  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  in 
1866,  and  is  a son  of  Allen  and  Sarah  C.  (Wilson)  Ruth. 
He  comes  of  excellent  stock,  the  Ruths  being  Holland 
Dutch  Quakers  who  moved  from  William  Penn’s  Penn- 
sylvania colony  to  Delaware,  while  Mrs.  Ruth  is  of 
Scotch  stock,  descended  from  one  of  the  Wilsons  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  her  great  uncles  being  James 
Wilson,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Allen  Ruth  was  a native  of  Delaware,  where  he  twas 
engaged  during  practically  all  of  his  life  in  the  business 
of  contracting  and  building.  For  sixteen  years  he  was 
a member  and  president  of  the  school  board  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  was  also  a commissioner  of  the  water  depart- 
ment of  that  city,  and  as  such  constructed  the  Cool 
Spring  Reservoir  and  installed  the  first  modern  water 
system  at  Wilmington.  He  died  in  1882,  while  Mrs. 
Ruth,  also  a native  of  Delaware,  still  survives  and  makes 
her  home  at  Wilmington. 

Charles  H.  Ruth  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington,  but  his  desire  to  join  the  world’s 
workers  caused  him  to  give  up  his  studies  when  within 
two  months  of  being  twelve  years  of  age  and  start  to 
learn  the  trade  of  bricklayer.  After  he  had  mastered 
this  vocation  he  traveled  to  various  points  in  the  United 
States  as  a journeyman,  and  finally  located  in  New  York, 
where  he  engaged  in  a contracting  and  building  business 
on  his  own  account.  In  this  he  continued  for  a number 
of  years,  although  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  done 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Wilmington,  Delaware.  While 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  this  line  of  work,  Mr. 
Ruth  had  for  some  time  determined  to  pursue  a pro- 
fessional career,  and  in  1893  entered  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  completed  his  law 
course  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in 
1895.  At  once  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
until  1908,  which  year  marked  his  advent  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Here  he  has  continued  in  active  practice,  grad- 
ually rising  to  a place  of  distinction  in  the  legal  fra- 
ternity. He  now  maintains  offices  at  No.  208  Security 
Building.  Mr.  Ruth  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
County  Bar  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Bar 
Association,  and  among  his  fellow-members  in  the  pro- 
fession is  accounted  a worthy  opponent  and  a valuable 
associate.  He  is  a Blue  Lodge  and  Royal  Arch  Mason 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
has  pumerous  friends  in  fraternal,  professional  and  pub- 
lic life.  In  1909  Mr.  Ruth,  who  has  taken  an  interest  in 
politics  ever  since  his  arrival,  was  elected  a councilman 
of  Oklahoma  City,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  of  about 
eighteen  months. 

On  July  3,  1899,  Mr.  Ruth  was  m.arried  to  Miss  Flora 
A.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Randolph 
Robertson,  of  the  old  Roliertson  and  Randolph  families 
of  Virginia. 

.James  Hiram  Faep,  M.  D.  Though  a iihysician  of 
high  standing  and  many  years  ’ experience.  Doctor  Farp 
■since  locating  in  Oklahoma  City  in  1903  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  development  of  local  real 
estate.  Many  of  the  fine  homes  in  the  northwestern  quar- 


ter of  the  city  were  constructed  by  Doctor  Earp,  who 
lived  in  that  district  for  several  years,  but  now  occupies 
an  ideal  suburban  home  on  the  South  Side,  situated  on 
the  rural  free  delivery  route  No.  8.  Doctor  Earp  is 
also  prominent  in  the  democratic  party  of  Oklahoma, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  this 
section  of  the  state  and  a campaigner  of  notable  energies 
and  success. 

James  Hiram  Earji  is  a native  of  Texas,  born  in  Gil- 
mer, Upshur  County,  November  3,  1863.  His  parents 
were  Buel  M.  and  Mary  H.  (Wilson)  Earn,  the  former  a 
native  of  Lawrence  County,  Alabama,  and  the  latter  of 
Tennessee.  His  father  had  a prominent  military  record. 
As  a young  man  he  was  a soldier  in  the  war  with  ^Mexico 
in  1847,  and  fourteen  years  later  when  the  conflict  broke 
out  between  the  North  and  South,  he  joined  the  Con- 
i’ederate  army  and  was  fighting  the  soutliern  cause  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  • He  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga, 
but  soon  recovered  and  was  back  on  the  fighting  line.  At 
another  time  he  was  captured,  and  spent  about  three 
months  in  an  Ohio  federal  prison.  The  greater  jiart  of 
his  service  was  under  General  Hood. 

Doctor  Earp  received  his  early  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Texas,  and  in  1889  graduated  from  the 
Louisville  Medical  College  of  Kentucky.  Some  years 
later  he  took  a post-graduate  course  in  the  Policlinic  at 
New  Orleans,  finishing  in  1896.  For  fifteen  years  Doctor 
Carp  carried  on  a successful  practice  as  a physician  in 
Texas,  being  located  at  San  Antonio  and  Corsicana. 

When  Doctor  Earp  came  to  Oklahoma  City  in  August, 
'1903,  he  entered  actively  into  the  real-estate  business, 
building,  buying  and  selling.  About  that  time  the  city 
entered  upon  its  career  of  expansion,  and  he  interested 
himself  in  the  development  on  the  Northwest  Side.  He 
])urehased  a number  of  lots  in  the  Putnam  Heights  Addi- 
tion, and  built  more  than  thirty  fine  homes  in  that  one 
quarter.  He  sold  most  of  these,  but  still  owns  the  finest 
of  all  the  large  homes  he  constructed  on  that  addition, 
though  the  place  is  now  occupied  by  a tenant.  Several 
years  ago  Doctor  Earp  moved  to  the  South  Side,  and  on 
ten  acres  of  land  close  to  the  Moore  interurban  has 
improved  one  of  the  ideal  rural  residences  of  Oklahoma 
City.  On  his  suburban  home  he  has  everything  modern, 
including  his  own  waterworks  plant,  lighting  plant,  a 
line  pond  stocked  with  game  fish,  a splendid  bearing 
orchard,  vineyard,  and  all  the  surroundings  and  facilities 
which  represent  his  ideals  of  a home. 

In  politics  Doctor  Earji  is  regarded  as  a partisan 
democrat,  but  most  of  his  work  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  ranks  of  the  party  in  behalf  of  his  friends  and 
political  favorites.  He  is  not  an  aspirant  for  political 
lionors  himself,  but  any  man  in  Oklahoma  politics  counts 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  secure  the  friendship  and 
support  of  this  Oklahoma  irhysieian.  In  state  affairs  he 
has  always  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  Congressman 
W.  H.  Murrey,  with  whom  as  a boy  he  went  to  school  and 
picked  cotton  in  Texas.  Those  ties  of  early  friendship 
liave  never  been  abandoned,  and  when  Mr.  Murrey  an- 
nounced as  a candidate  for  governor,  Doctor  Earp 
drop])ed  all  his  own  business  and  spent  his  time  and 
money  freely  to  further  his  cause.  He  was  also  an 
enthusiastic  supporter,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  of  Chief 
Justice  Hays,  when  that  able  jurist  was  a candidate  for 
the  democratic  nomination  for  United  States  senator 
against  Senator  Gore.  While  he  worked  emphatically 
and  energetically  in  behalf  of  his  own  friends  before  the 
]i7-imaries,  after  the  ticket  is  made  up  he  is  equally 
stanch  and  regular  with  his  party,  and  is  a strong  factor 
in  every  election  wherein  the  votes  of  Oklahoma  City 
and  county  are  concerned. 

At  Crockett,  Texas,  July  3,  1895,  Doctor  Earp  married 
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Miss  Mary  Nunn,  daughter  of  Col.  D.  A.  and  Helen 
(Williams)  Nunn.  Colonel  Nunn  was  a Confederate  cap- 
tain of  the  Civil  war.  His  wife’s  brother  was  Judge 
F.  A.  Williafns,  one  of  the  iwoniinent  lawyers  and  judges 
of  Texas.  Hardly  six  months  after  their  happy  marriage 
Mrs.  Earp  died,  December  1,  1895.  Doctor  Earp  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  10, 
1900,  Miss  Nellie  Thompson,  daughter  of  Tom  and  Julia 
(Luthey)  Thompson.  Both  her  parents  were  natives  of 
St.  Louis,  and  her  father  was  for  years  head  of  the 
St.  Louis  Baggage  & Transfer  Company.  To  this  union 
two  daughters  were  born;  Mary  Annette,  born  March 
25,  1908;  and  Nelsie  May,  born  April  8,  1910.  Mrs. 
Earp  is  a member  of  the  St.  Luke  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Simpson  B.  Eichards.  That  Waynoka  has  become  one 
of  the  thriving  centers  of  commercial  activity  in  Woods 
County  and  has  attained  a creditable  prestige  among  its 
sister  cities  in  Northwest  Oklahoma,  is  due  to  the  efforts 
and  activities  of  such  men  as  Simpson  B.  Eichards, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Woods  County  Enterprise.  Mr. 
Eichards’  contributions  toward  advancing  the  material 
interests  of  the  city  are  so  widely  recognized  that  they 
can  be  considered  as  no  secondary  part  of  his  career  of 
signal  usefulness,  and  give  him  an  established  place 
among  that  class  of  representative  men  who,  while 
gaining  individual  success,  also  promote  the  public 
prosperity. 

Simpson  B.  Eichards  was  born  November  1,  1870,  at 
Indianola,  the  county  seat  of  Warren  County,  Iowa,  and 
is  a son  of  Arthur  W.  and  Margaret  (McGowan) 
Eichards.  His  father  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  Sep>tember  14,  1832,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1854  migrated  to  the  West,  settling  as  a pioneer  at 
Indianola,  Iowa.  A carjienter  by  vocation,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  contracting  and  mercantile  business  at 
Imlianola  until  1861,  when  he  answered  the  call  of  his 
country  and  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Third  Eegiment, 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  Brought  home  from  an 
engagement  with  his  back  seriously  injured,  in  spite  of 
being  a large  and  robust  man  he  was  never  able  to  again 
leave  his  bed,  even  to  sit  up  or  to  walk  a step.  In  spite 
of  this  awful  misfortune,  his  will  power  and  determina- 
tion made  it  possible  for  him  to  remain  cheerful  and 
patient,  and  to  busy  himself  with  his  literary  labors  and 
with  the  invention  of  a number  of  articles  which  have 
enjoyed  a reasonably  successful  sale  on  the  market.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  home  on  South  Howard  Street, 
Indianola,  January  24,  1915,  and  the  funeral  services 
were  attended  by  a large  number  of  his  friends,  many 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  being 
present  to  do  honor  to  their  old  comrade.  Mr.  Eichards 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  a brother,  Albert  Eichards, 
and  a sister,  Mrs.  Caroline  Silcott,  all  of  Indianola,  as 
well  as  by  nine  children:  Mrs.  Dr.  C.  C.  Cherryholmes 

and  Mrst  Capitola  Bryson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Homer  L.  Eoss,  of  Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands;  Mrs.  Bur- 
dette Derrough,  of  Chicago;  John  M.  Eichards,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Simpson  B.,  of  this  notice; 
Sterling  J.,  of  Missoula,  Montana;  Eoscoe  H.,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Frank  A.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  public  schools  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  furnished 
Simpson  B.  Eichards  with  his  educational  training,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  a printing  office, 
where  he  served  a full  apprenticeship.  He  subsequently 
became  a journeyman  printer,  and  served  as  such  and  as 
an  apprentice  for  a period  of  fourteen  years,  but  in 
1903  entered  upon  what  he  felt  was  his  real  career  when 
he  bought  his  first  newspaper,  the  Duncombe  News,  of 
Duncombe,  Iowa.  He  continued  as  the  publisher  of  this 


sheet  for  4%  years,  passing  through  the  varied  and 
enlightening  experiences  incidental  to  an  introduction  to 
this  calling,  and  later  was  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Webster  City  Herald,  at  Webster  City,  Iowa,  that  city 
being  his  field  of  operations  for  2%  years.  In  1909 
Mr.  Eichards  came  to  Waynoka,  Oklahoma,  and  pur- 
chased the  Woods  County  Enterprise,  of  which  he  has 
continued  to  be  editor  and  owner.  This  paper,  estab- 
lished in  1900,  has  a wide  and  influential  circulation  in 
Woods  County. and  Northwest  Oklahoma,  largely  built  up 
under  Mr.  Eichards  ’ excellent  management.  It  is  well 
edited  and  well  printed,  containing  a wealth  of  interest- 
ing news,  and  is  considered  a thoroughly  trustworthy  and 
reliable  publication.  In  connection  with  the  newspaper 
plant  Mr.  Eichards  conducts  a job  printing  office,  and 
is  in  a position  to  do  the  best  class  of  work  of  all  kinds. 

S.  B.  Eichards  was  married  December  27,  1900,  at 
Indianola,  Iowa,  to  Miss  Louise  A.  Young,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  Young,  of  Iowa.  She  was  born 
December  20,  1877,  and  was  reared  and  educated  at 
Indianola.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eichards,  namely:  Eleanor  Morine,  born  Decem- 

ber 27,  1903;  and  Margaret  Amanda,  born  January  11, 
1905,  both  of  whom  are  students  in  the  Waynoka  public 
schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eichards  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  has  taken  a keen 
interest  in  civic  matters,  and  fraternally  is  a member  of 
the  local  lodges  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Lon  Lewis  Hutchison,  author,  scientist,  educator, 
and  oil  producer,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has  led  a career 
remarkable  for  accomplishment.  He  was  born  in  Marion 
County,  Kansas,  July  26,  1876,  and  is  the  second  of  four 
children  of  Humphrey  L.  and  Annie  D.  (Smith)  Hutchi- 
son, both  of  whom  are  still  living. 

The  former  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  Kentucky, 
in  1849,  and  the  latter  in  Saline  County,  Missouri,  in 
1856. 

Humphrey  L.  Hutchison  went  from  Kentucky  to  Sum- 
ner County,  Kansas,  in  1872,  where  he  turned  the  first 
furrow  ever  plowed  in  the  county,  but  as  buffalo  hunting 
was  his  chief  occupation,  his  career  was  rather  nomadic 
for  several  years,  but  after  the  buffalo  became  scarce  he 
settled  in  Marion  County  of  the  same  state.  During  his 
hunting  career  the  settler  upon  the  land  now  in  the  heart 
of  Wichita,  Kansas,  offered  to  trade  his  land  for  Mr. 
Hutchison’s  45-caliber  colt,  but  as  land  was  plentiful 
and  six-shooters  were  scarce  the  trade  was  not  made. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Hutchison,  with  his  wife  and  two  eldest 
children,  moved  to  Meade  County,  Kansas,  where  he 
lived  until  1892,  and  engaged  in  stock  raising  and  the 
dairy  business.  In  September  of  the  latter  year  he, 
with  his  family,  moved  to  Kingfisher  County,  Oklahoma, 
where  they  resided  until  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip,  in  1893,  when  he  made  the  “run”  for  a home 
and  staked  a ‘ ‘ claim  ’ ’ upon  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  1,  township  21  north,  range  1 west,  about  three 
miles  northwest  of  the  Government  townsite  of  Perry, 
the  seat  of  “Q”  County,  Oklahoma.  There  he  proved 
up  his  claim  and  in  1909  removed  to  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
which  city  was  his  home  until  the  fall  of  1913.  In  that 
year  he  moved  to  Tulsa,  where  he  has  continued  success- 
fully engaged  in  dairy  farming. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Hutchison  is  a democrat.  He  has 
served  on  the  school  and  township  boards  in  the  various 
communities  in  which  he  has  resided,  and  his  public 
service  has  always  been  of  an  able  and  conscientious 
character.  He  is  one  of  the  active  workers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  for  many  years  served  as  an  elder 
therein. 
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From  the  age  of  six  until  eleven  years,  Lon  Lewis 
Hutchison  spent  a large  part  of  his  time  in  the  saddle, 
doing  the  work  of  a full-fledged  cow-puncher,  and  in 
the  meantime  kept  up  his  studies  under  parental  tute- 
lage, so  that  upon  entering  school  during  his  thirteenth 
year  he  ranked  even  higlier  in  the  grades  than  others  of 
his  age  who  had  attended  school  continuously.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age,  with  a total  schooling  of  twenty- 
three  months,  Mr.  Hutchison  began  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic. schools  of  Noble.  His  first  school  was  taught  in  the 
4-D  district,  near  the  site  of  the  famous  4-D  ranch  of 
territorial  days.  The  next  year  he  was  principal  of  the 
Osage  City  school,  while  Osage  City  was  located  north- 
east of  Blackburn  near  the  mouth  of  the  Blackbear 
Creek  in  Pawnee  County.  The  next  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  attending  Oklahoma  University  during  the 
summer  of  1899.  During  the  early  part  of  1900  he  was 
deputy  superintendent  of  schools  of  Pawnee  County,  but 
realizing,  as  he  puts  it,  “that  if  he  kept  teaching  he 
would  grow  up  in  ignorance,  ’ ’ he  entered  Oklahoma 
University  as  a preparatory  student  in  the  fall  of  1901, 
and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  spring  of  1907.  Majoring  in  geology,  he  submit- 
ted as  his  major  thesis  a treatise  on  the  Stratigraphy  of 
Oklahoma  North  of  the  Parallel  of  Thirty-five  Degrees 
and  Thirty  Minutes,  which  is  up  to  the  present  time  the 
most  complete  treatise  extant  upon  the  geology  of  that 
region. 

In  October  following  his  graduation  Mr.  Hutchison 
was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Pennington,  who  was  born 
in  Hill  County,  Texas.  To  this  union  there  have  been 
born  four  children,  namely:  Annie  Josephine  and  Jessie 

Margaret,  who  died  in  infancy ; Gregory  Lewis  and  Mary 
Genevieve. 

In  April  preceding  his  graduation  at  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Hutchison  was  elected  ‘ ‘ Fellow  ’ ’ by  the  faculty  of 
Yale  University  and  appointed  assistant  in  thp  depart- 
ment of  geology  for  the  year  of  1907-08,  so  that  his 
“honeymoon”  consisted  of  a year’s  work  in  that  great 
school,  which  conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
upon  him  in  the  spring  of  1908,  he  having  learned  the 
same  in  the  record  time  of  twenty  weeks  ’ resident  work. 
His  graduating  thesis  was  a comprehensive  treatise  upon 
The  Origin,  Occurrence  and  Accumulation  of  Petroleum 
and  Natural  Gas.  Just  before  receiving  his  master’s 
degree  he  was  elected  instructor  at  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Ehode  Island,  and  assistant  director  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey. 

This  latter  position  he  resigned  to  return  to  Oklahoma 
where,  upon  July  26,  1908,  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Oklahoma  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  a month  later  elected  ^assistant  director  of  that 
bureau  and  given  charge  of  the  coal,  oil,  gas,  asphalt, 
lead,  zinc  and  gypsum  investigations  of  the  state. 

His  first  public  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of 
Oklahoma  was  Bulletin  No.  1,  in  collaboration  with  other 
members  of  the  staff,  and  he  is  the  author  of  Bulletin 
No.  2,  being  a Preliminary  Eeport  Upon  the  Asphalt, 
Asphaltite,  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  of  Oklahoma. 
He  was  nearing  the  completion  of  Bulletin  No.  4,  the 
Coal  Fields  of  Oklahoma,  when  he  left  the  survey  in  No- 
vember, 1910. 

Upon  leaving  the  state’s  employ  he  was  located  at 
McAlester  for  a short  time  surveying  coal  lands  for  a 
private  corporation,  but  in  March,  1911,  came  to  Tulsa 
and  took  charge  of  the  science  department  of  the  City 
High  School,  which  position  he  occupied  until  June, 
1912,  when  he  closed  his  pedagogical  career  and  hung 
out  a sign  as  oil  and  gas  geologist,  the  first  to  enter 
this  field  of  endeavor  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 


Practice  grew  rapidly  and  was  most  satisfactory  and 
remunerative — enough  so  that  in  July,  1913,  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son took  down  his  professional  shingle  and  entered  the 
field  as  an  independent  operator  upon  his  own  capital, 
under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Kanola  Oil  Company. 
When  things  became  quiet  in  the  oil  fields  during  1915 
he  went  to  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  bought  one  of  the 
largest  zinc  mines  in  the  field  and  is  now  known  there 
as  one  of  the  large  individual  producers  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Hutchison’s  motto  has  always  been,  “If  a thing 
is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well,  ’ ’ and  as  a 
result  of  its  practical  application  has  received  many 
signal  honors.  One  of  which  he  is  the  proudest  is  the 
fact  that  when  tlje  Holland  office  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Oil  Company  had,  in  1914,  optioned  large  properties  in 
South  America,  he  was  appointed,  unknown  to  him  and 
unsolicited,  to  pass  upon  the  advisability  of  making 
tlie  purchase  involving  millions  of  dollars.  The  follow- 
ing summer  lie  was  sent  upon  a similar  mission  to  Cali- 
fornia and  subsequently  proffered  permanent  employ- 
ment which  would  give  him  work  in  the  oil  fields  of  the 
world. 

On  January  21  and  22,  1912,  Mr.  Hutchison  made  a 
hurried  geological  survey  of  the  two  south  tiers  of  sec- 
tions in  township  18  north,  range  7 east,  for  Thomas 
B.  Slick.  His  report  upon  this  was  as  follows : “So 

far  as  I can  determine  from  present  investigation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  region  from  your  first  location 
(North  center  Section  28)  southward  to  the  township 
line,  should  all  be  good  territory  (for  oil  and  gas)  and 
may  probably  have  a widtli  equal  to  or  even  greater 
than  the  distance  between  your  two  new  locations  (West 
side  Section  32  and  center  west  half  of  Section  24).” 
His  judgment  proved  correct.  The  location  in  the  west 
part  of  section  32  was  the  discovery  well  of  the  now 
world  famous  Cushing  field. 

Mr.  Hutchison  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  has  been  a liberal  contributor  to  its  work.  Polit- 
ically lie  is  a democrat  and  has  always  taken  a good 
citizen ’s  j^art  in  public  affairs,  though  he  could  never 
be  rated  as  a politician.  He  is  ever  ready  with  encour- 
agement and  material  assistance  in  all  movements,  not 
only  for  the  betterment  of  his  home,  but  for  mankind 
in  general. 

William  M.  Taylor,  M.  D.  More  than  twelve  years 
of  service  to . a large  practice  in  Oklahoma  City  has 
drawn  the  career  of  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  within  the 
fold  of  an  extensive  and  emphatic  need,  giving  him  an 
increasing  outlet  for  a wealth  of  professional  and  gen- 
eral usefulness.  Doctor  Taylor  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  calling  only  after  a thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive training,  and  brought  to  it  also  an  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  the  best  ethics  of  the  science  of  medicine 
that  have  served  to  assist  him  in  gaining  a high  and 
responsible  position.  While  his  practice  has  been  some- 
what general  in  character,  he  is  best  known  as  a special- 
ist in  the  diseases  of  children,  a field  in  which  he  is  also 
prominent  as  an  educator. 

Doctor  Taylor  was  born  in  Lagrange,  Oldham  County, 
Kentucky,  September  20,  1872,  and  is  a son  of  Eeuben  T. 
and  Mary  (Eyon)  Taylor,  his  father  being  a farmer  and 
stock  raiser  and  a descendant  of  the  Taylors  of  Virginia, 
After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Lagrange,  Oldham 
County,  William  M.  Taylor  became  a student  in  the 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winchester,  Kentucky,  being 
graduated  thereLom  in  1895  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  His  medical  course  was  pursued  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1898  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  following  three  years  were  passed  in  gain- 
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ing  first-hand  experience  in  tlie  hosj^itals  of  New  York, 
twenty-three  months  of  this  period  being  spent  as  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  New  York  Infants’  Asylum. 
Succeeding  this,  Doctor  Taylor  went  to  Louisville,  where 
he  engaged  in  a general  practice  for  one  year,  and  in 
1902  came  to  Oklahoma  City  and  established  himself 
in  practice  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  maintains  an 
office  at  Nos.  509-512  State  National  Bank  Building. 
Doctor  Taylor  soon  became  favorably  known  in  the  line 
of  his  specialty,  and  in  1910,  when  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Ofllahoma  was  established,  he  was 
made  assistant  professor  of  diseases  of  children  of  that 
institution,  and  has  continued  to  retain  that  position. 
He  is  also  a member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Wesley,  Saint 
Anthony’s  and  University  Hospitals,  and  enjoys  a high 
reputation  in  the  ranks  of  his  calling.  He  has  a well- 
equipped  office  and  appliances  for  the  most  delicate  and 
exacting  demands  of  his  profession,  has  been  deservedly 
successful  both  in  a material  and  professional  way,  and 
is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  households  of  many  of 
Oklahoma  City’s  most  representative  families.  Person- 
ally, Doctor  Taylor  is  a man  of  rare  discretion,  tact  and 
helpfulness,  an  earnest  and  painstaking  exponent  of  the 
best  tenets  of  medical  science,  and  an  indefatigable  stu- 
dent and  investigator.  He  holds  membership  in  the 
Oklahoma  County  and  Oklahoma  State  Medical  societies 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  Doctor  Taylor 
is  well  known  in  Masonry,  in  which  he  has  attained  the 
thirty-second  degree,  passing  through  the  various  Scot- 
tish Eite  bodies  to  and  including  Indian  Consistory,  No. 
2,  McAlester,  and  being  a member  of  India  Temple, 
A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  of  Oklahoma  City.  He  belongs  also 
to  the  B.  P.  O.  Elks  of  Oklahoma  City,  No.  417,  the 
Oklahoma  City  Men’s  Dinner  Club,  and  the  Oklahoma 
City  Golf  and  Country  Club.  With  his  family,  he  is 
identified  with  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Oklahoma 
City. 

In  1902  Doctor  Taylor  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C. 
Caplinger,  daughter  of  D.  P.  Caplinger,  of  Campbells- 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  to  this  union  there  has  been  born 
one  daughter:  Anna.  The  family  home  is  located  at 
No.  925  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

.Tames  W.  Hawk.  In  every  populous  community  the 
artistic  conceptions  and  practical  skill  of  the  reliable 
and  able  architect  have  inestimable  value  in  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  that  community,  and  even  the 
cursory  observer  can  not  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  one  whose 
professional  talent  finds  concrete  and  enduring  evidence 
in  buildings  of  fine  design  and  substantial  construction. 
Mr.  Hawk  is  distinctively  to  be  designated  as  one  of 
the  representative  architects  of  Oklahoma  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Oklahoma  City  since  March,  1899,  when  he  here  estab- 
lished his  permanent  home.  None  has  achieved  a more 
noteworthy  work  in  connection  with  the  physical  upbuild- 
ing and  progress  of  the  fine  capital  city  of  Oklahoma, 
where  many  of  the  most  metropolitan  public,  business 
and  private  buildings  stand  as  monuments  to  his  ability 
in  his  profession  and  to  that  inflexible  integrity  of  pur- 
pose that  ever  finds  its  reflex  in  popular  confidence  and 
esteem.  He  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  honored  busi- 
ness men  of  Oklahoma  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  special 
recognition  in  this  history  of  the  state  to  whose  advance- 
ment he  has  contributed  much. 

.Tames  Watson  Hawk  was  born  at  Kenton,  Hardin 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1864,  and  is  a son 
of  Jacob  and  Mary  A.  (Campbell)  Hawk,  both  natives 
of  Bucyrus,  Crawford  County,  that  state,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  sterling  pioneer  families  of  Ohio.  The 
family  removed  from  the  Buckeye  State  to  Missouri 
when  James  W.  Hawk  was  a lad  of  five  years,  and  the 


liome  was  established  ,at  Kirksville,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession,  that  of  architect, 
of  which  he  became  a leading  exponent  in  that  section 
of  Missouri.  He  whose  name  initiates  this  review 
acquired  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kirksville,  where  also  he  prosecuted  higher  studies  in 
the  State  Normal  School.  As  a youth  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  details  of  the  technical  and  execu- 
tive work  in  the  office  of  his  father,  under  whose  able 
jueceptorship  he  developed  his  exceptional  talent  as  an 
architect.  This  discipline  was  supplemented  by  later 
association  of  important  order  with  important  architects  ’ 
offices  in  the  cities  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he  ])erfected  him- 
self in  the  technique  of  his  profession,  which  represents 
both  an  art  and  a science. 

In  March,  1899,  Mr.  Hawk  came  to  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  and  established  his  residence  in  the  vigorous 
and  ambitious  little  municipality  and  embryonic  metrop- 
olis of  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  forthwith  was  accorded 
a position  of  indubitable  priority  as  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  territory.  Oklahoma  City  today  is 
leplete  with  handsome  and  substantial  architectural 
structures  that  shall  long  give  definite  attestation  to  the 
skill  and  the  fidelity  of  this  loyal  and  progressive  citizen, 
for  Mr.  Hawk  has  had  the  supervision  of  many  of  the 
finest  buildings  designed  by  him.  Among  the  more 
important  of  such  evidences  of  his  skill  to  be  found  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  may  be  noted  such  modern 
fireproof  structures  as  the  American  National  Bank 
Building,  the  Majestic  Building,  and  the  Security  Build- 
ing, in  which  last  mentioned  he  has  maintained  his  own 
offices  since  its  completion,  in  1906.  To  him  also  is  to 
be  assigned  the  credit  for  designing  and  supervising 
the  construction  of  the  building  of  Epworth  University 
and  practically  all  of  the  larger  school  buildings  in  the 
city,  including  the  fine  high  school  building,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  second  to  no  other  of  its  class'  in  the 
entire  IT'nited  States,  both  in  architectural  design  and 
careful  and  substantial  construction. 

Mr.  Hawk  early  gained  prescience  of  the  great  future 
in  store  for  Oklahoma  City  and  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  exploiters  of  its  manifold  attractions  and 
advantages — ever  ready  to  lend  his  influence  and  co- 
operation in  the  furtherance  of  all  enterprises  and 
measures  projected  for  the  civic  and  material  welfare  of 
the  city.  He  was  a liberal  subscidber  to  the  fund  raised 
by  citizens  of  Oklahoma  City  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  location  of  extensive  meat-packing  plants,  which 
have  greatly  conserved  the  industrial  and  commercial 
advancement  of  the  city,  and  he  has  likewise  given 
equally  liberal  financial  aid  in  the  development  of  other 
larae  and  important  business  enterprises,  besides  those 
incidental  to  general  municipal  progress.  The  following 
])ertinent  estimate  is  well  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  this 
connection:  “With  all  of  consistency  it  may  be  said 

that  it  is  to  such  loyal  and  public-spirited  citizens  as 
.Tames  W.  Hawk  that  Oklahoma  City  owes  its  phenomenal 
growth  and  the  enviable  position  which  it  holds  among 
the  really  great  cities  of  the  West.  To  him  must  tribute 
be  paid  not  only  for  much  of  the  city’s  modern  archi- 
tectural upbuildinsr.  but  he  is  also  one  of  those  citizens 
whose  initiative  ability,  confidence  and  courage  have  given 
a civic  loyalty  and  inspiration  that  can  not  be  impaired 
by  years  of  adverse  conditions.  Mr.  Hawk  has  unquali- 
fied faith  in  Oklahoma  City  and  the  State,  and  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  future  is  fully  as  insistent  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  years  of  his  important  and  productive 
service.  ’ ’ 

In  addition  to  his  important  work  as  an  architect  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Hawk  has  designed  and  constructed 
the  buildings  of  practically  all  of  the  agricultural  col- 
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leges  of  the  state,  including  those  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  and  those  at  Clari- 
more,  Weatherford  and  Goodwell,  besides  buildings  for 
other  important  state  institutions. 

At  Albany,  Missouri,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1892, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hawk  to  Miss  Har- 
riet E.  Coffey,  daughter  of  Eev.  Jasper  H.  and  Frances 
(Culp)  Coffey,  her  father  being  at  the  present  time  one 
of  the  most  venerable  and  honored  clergymen  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawk  have  one  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  who  was  born 
September  8,  1905. 
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Evans  Ambrose  Nash.  Still  a young  man  as  age  is 
counted  in  years,  Evans  Ambrose  Nash  has  followed  a 
career  that  has  given  him  breadth  of  knowledge  and  vol- 
ume of  experience  that  as  a rule  come  to  men  only  after 
long  years  of  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Until  accepting  his  present  position  as  deputy  state 
examiner  and  inspector,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Nash 
was  engaged  in  journalism,  a field  in  which,  at  least  on 
one  occasion,  he  was  the  medium  through  which  the  read- 
ing public  secured  exclusive  news.  In  his  present  capac- 
ity he  is  proving  an  energetic  and  reliable  factor  in  the 
machinery  of  the  state  department. 

Mr.  Nash  was  born  December  25,  1888,  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  is  a son  of  Eobert  JM.  and  Anna  (Con- 
nelly) Nash.  His  grandfather,  John  M.  Nash,  a native 
of  Massachusetts,  was  a civil  engineer  of  note  both  be- 
fore and  during  the  Civil  war,  being  the  builder  of  the 
Nashville  & Chattanooga  Eailroad,  the  Nashville,  Decatur 
& Alabama  EaUroad,  and  the  bridge  spanning  the  Ohio 
Elver  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a contracting  engineer  with 
General  Sherman  during  that  famous  Union  soldier’s 
‘ ‘ March  to  the  Sea.  ’ ’ Following  the  close  of  hostilities 
between  the  North  and  the  South  he  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  lumber  business,  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
therein  until  his  death,  October  9,  1871.  He  married  a 
Kentucky  girl  and  they  became  the  parents  of  six  cliil- 
dren : Eobert  M. ; Harvey  C.,  who  is  now  retired  and  a 

resident  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Edward  H.,  wdio  is  de- 
ceased; Arthur  E.,  county  collector  of  Buchanan  County, 
Missouri;  Lizzie  E.,  who  is  deceased;  Anna  E.,  who  is 
the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Austin,  a dentist  of  St.  Joseph. 

Eobert  M.  Nash  was  born  October  24,  1858,  on  a farm 
in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  and  in  1871,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother,  with  her  six  children, 
moved  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Nash  engaged 
as  apprentice  in  the  drug  business.  Active  in  civic 
affairs,  he  was  made  chief  clerk  of  the  money  order 
department  of  the  St.  Joseph  Postoffice  in  1886,  a posi- 
tion which  he  held  four  years,  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  the  State  Hospital  Board 
for  Asylum  No.  2,  at  that  city,  and  from  1894  until  1902 
was  county  clerk  of  Buchanan  County,  during  which  time 
he  became  the  organizer  of  the  original  Missouri  County 
Clerks’  Association.  In  1908  he  came  to  Oklalioma  City 
to  accept  his  present  position  in  the  state  examiner  and 
inspector’s  department.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  and 
influential  democrats  of  the  city.  Mr.  Nash  was  married 
at  St.  Joseph,  .January  11,  1888,  to  Miss  Anna  Connelly, 
who  was  born  September  20,  1864,  at  that  city,  daughter 
of  Michael  and  Katherine  (Jordan)  Connelly.  Her 
father,  a native  of  County  Cork,  Ireland,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1846  and  eleven  years  later  became  a 
l^ioneer  shoe  merchant  of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  died 
August  1,  1906.  Three  children  were  born  to  Eobert  M. 
and  Anna  Nash,  namely:  Evans  Ambrose;  Thomas 

Murray,  born  August  2.3,  1893,  and  died  October  27, 
1894;  and  Kathryn  Elizabeth,  born  November  4,  1899. 

Evans  A.  Nash  attended  the  public  schools  of  St. 


.Joseph  and  St.  Mary’s  College,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kansas, 
where  he  graduated  as  president  and  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  1907.  At  that  time  he  entered  upon  his 
journalistic  career  as  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Gazette,  but  one  year  later  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Times.  Later  he  was  identified  with  The  Daily  Okla- 
lioman  in  a reportorial  capacity,  .subsequently  succeeding 
to  the  city  editorship  of  'Tlie  Daily  Pointer.  In  1909  he 
gained  country  wide  reputation  as  the  correspondent  of 
the  Oklahoman  and  for  the  Associated  Press,  who  fur- 
nished exclusive  stories  during  the  Crazy  Snake  and 
Creek  Indian  war.  In  June,  1912,  Mr.  Nash  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  state  examiner  and  inspector,  a position 
which  he  has  still  retained.  Mr.  Nash  is  a democrat, 
and  is  fraternally  connected  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

On  August  24,  1910,  Mr.  Nash  was  married  to  Miss 
Nancy  B.  Offutt,  who  was  born  July  7,  1889,  at  Adair- 
ville,  Kentucky,  daughter  of  Ezra  and  Ida  (Paisley) 
Offutt,  and  educated  at  the  Ladies’  College  of  Franklin, 
Kentucky.  They  have  one  child : Evans  Grundy,  born 

December  24,  1912. 

Kate  Barnard.  Oklahoma  is  still  a young  state,  and 
few  of  its  men  or  women  have  projected  the  influence 
of  tlieir  character  into  the  larger  life  of  the  nation. 
This  is  no  disparagement  of  the  worthy  quality  of  Okla- 
homa’s men  and  women  for  some  of  the  noblest  lives 
never  reach  recognition  beyond  the  small  circle  in  which 
they  live  and  with  all  his  scientific  attainments  man  has 
not  yet  devised  a method  for  measuring  the  light  that 
gleams  out  from  an  individual  character  beyond  a com- 
paratively short  radius. 

Without  invidious  discrimination  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  Oklahoma  has  piroduced  one  great  woman.  In  fact, 
Kate  Barnard  is  now  one  of  America’s  great  women. 
She  has  earned  her  niche  of  fame  as  a practical  sociol- 
ogist and  philanthropist.  The  adversities  and  hardships 
of  early  Oklahoma,  reacting  upon  the  heroic  blood  of 
seven  generations  of  Irish  ancestors,  moulded  her  charac- 
ter into  a soul  of  adamant  determination  and  invincible 
courage  to  fight  the  battle  for  social  justice  and  economic 
liberty,  and  whether  the  history  of  Oklahoma  is  written 
now  or  two  centuries  hence,  her  work,  if  not  her  name, 
must  be  marked  in  its  pages.  Without  trying  to  measure 
absolutely  the  results  of  her  life,  it  is  only  a matter  of 
justice  that  the  following  paragraphs  should  be  written 
now  to  indicate  what  service  she  rendered  during  the 
formative  period  of  the  state,  the  manner  in  which  she 
accom])lished  her  work,  and  some  of  those  environments 
and  influences  which  directed  her  owm  early  growth  and 
development. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  her 
social  experience  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  book 
which  Miss  Barnard  is  now  writing  on  “Woman  and 
Destiny.  ’ ’ In  this  she  says,  ‘ ‘ I know  life  from  the 
homes  of  Fifth  avenue  millionaires  to  the  hovels  of 
American  slums,  from  receptions  at  the  White  House  to 
gutter  gatherings  of  homeless  vagabonds  and  penniless 
tramps.  Today,  I hold  membership  in  ditch  diggers 
unions;  and  am  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Science.  I have  studied 
men  until  I know  from  the  shape  of  their  hands  and 
head,  the  gait  of  their  walk,  and  the  contour  of  their 
faces,  much  of  their  mode  of  life  and  tlie  character  of 
their  thought.  Men  call  me  a good  ‘politician’  but  back 
of  this  is  a large  knowledge  of  human  life  on  every 
round  of  the  social  ladder,  a consuming  sympathy  for 
human  sorrows  a strong  determination  to  rectify  the 
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■nrongs  in  American  workshops  and  force  a just  relation- 
ship among  men.  ’ ’ 

“Tor  seven  years,”  the  jirefaee  continues,  “I  led  the 
state  democratic  ticket  in  Oklahoma,  but  I continued 
to  go  down  with  the  ‘people’  and  sit  at  crowded  lunch 
counters  and  eat  fifteen  cent  meals.  I dressed  plain, 
stayed  out  of  ‘ society,  ’ continued  my  membership  in  labor 
unions,  5nd  thus  ]>reserved  my  comradeshiji  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  masses.  ...  I have  shared  my  time 
and  life  with  the  intellect  of  Boston,  the  romance  and 
idealism  of  Eichmond,  the  hospitality  of  New  Orleans, 
and  tlie  humanity  of  the  Great  West.  I have  been 
entertained  in  the  homes  of  America’s  most  brilliant 
statesmen,  shared  the  hospitality  of  her  most  profound 
])hilosophers,  the  music  and  harmony  of  her  great  poets 
and  dreamers,  and  came  home  to  enjoy  the  intimate 
comradeship  of  Oklahoma ’s  homeless  vagabonds  and 
tramps.  I am  at  liome  from  the  palace  to  the  gutter, 
from  the  hovel  to  the  White  House — and  this  is  life.  ’ ’ 

Kate  Barnard  was  born  at  Geneva,  Nebraska,  about 
1878,  daughter  of  John  P.  and  Eaehel  (Shiell)  Barnard. 
She  is  thus  a young  woman,  one  who  has  dedicated  her 
life  to  a great  and  noble  cause.  Though  she  has  fought 
an  almost  ceaseless  battle  with  poverty  first  and  with 
the  sordid  conditions  of  American  social  and  industrial 
systems  later,  she  is  an  optimist,  and  if  anyone  expects 
to  find  in  lier  face  the  lines  set  by  acrid  experience  he 
would  be  disappointed. 

Few  women  have  played  the  master  hand  in  politics 
wdiich  she  did  in  Oklahoma  during  that  historic  period 
when  the  territory  was  granted  statehood.  This  was 
the  most  dramatic  cycle  of  Oklahoma’s  history;  and  she 
was  one  of  the  strong  characters  who  dominated  public 
opinion  and  dictated  policies  of  state  at  that  time.  A 
serious  woman  of  tremendous  fortitude,  self  reliance  and 
deep  sympathy,  with  a keen  brain  and  great  executive 
ability,  she  joined  her  efi’orts  to  the  democratic  party 
just  then  coming  into  power.  She  took  the  stump  and 
helped  shape  and  mould  that  public  opinion  which 
crystallized  into  provisions  in  Oklahoma’s  constitution 
that  will  protect  the  working  masses  after  her  time  and 
generation  are  forgotten  dust. 

It  was  in  1906  that  Congress  handed  down  the  enabling 
act  which  permitted  Oklahoma  to  write  her  constitution, 
and  Kate  Barnard  upon  her  own  initiative  undertook  to 
secure  ample  provision  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  children  of  the  poor. 

She  secured  a letter  from  Frank  Frantz,  then  governor 
of  Oklahoma,  asking  that  courtesies  be  extended  her 
from  public  officials  of  other  states.  Armed  with  the 
governor’s  letter  she  toured  the  slums,  factories  and 
work  shops  of  the  East,  she  consulted  members  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  leading  sociologists 
and  political  economists,  to  learn  what  other  common- 
wealths had  done  to  protect  child  life.  She  enquired 
what  legislation  they  had  passed  to  decrease  poverty, 
disease  and  crime,  and  she  examined  the  laws  they  had 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  labor.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  governor ’s  letter  she  was  deputized  as 
a regular  factory  inspectors  in  Missouri  and  other 
states.  This  enabled  her  to  see  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  men,  women  and  children  work  for  their 
daily  bread.  She  ascertained  their  wages,  the  hours  of 
their  toil;  and  studied  the  effect  of  modern  factory  life 
in  promoting  race  efficiency  (or  race  degeneracy)  among 
the  masses,  and  the  relationship  of  such  facts  to  national 
welfare. 

Of  this  experience  she  writes:  “No  man  can  deal 

intelligently  with  life  until  he  first  understands  how  all 
classes  of  men  live  and  under  what  conditions  they  make 
their  daily  bread.  Books  are  tools  with  which  to  work 


out  human  intelligence.  How  to  apply  this  intelligenc 
can  only  be  learned  by  knowledge  of  life  itself.  To  gc 
this  knowledge  I spent  months  touring  factories  an 
workshops.  I have  breathed  coal  dust  with  children  i; 
American  coal  breakers;  I have  turned  sick  with  the  pab 
young  girls  who  are  slowly  poisoning  as  they  bottli 
arsenic  in  American  drug  houses;  and  I have  breathe* 
the  glass  dust  which  was  killing  the  child  laborers  at  m; 
side.  ’ ’ 

With  this  first  hand  information  she  returned  to  Okla 
homa  and  entered  upon  a systematic  campaign  to  creat 
a demand  for  a child  labor  plank;  a compulsory  educa 
tion  plank;  and  a department  of  charities  plank  in  tb 
Oklahoma  constitution.  Ambassador  Bryce  of  England 
said  of  Oklahoma’s  constitution  that  it  is  “the  fines 
document  of  human  liberty  written  since  the  Declaratioi’ 
of  Independence  or  the  Constitution  of  Switzerland,  ’ 
and  no  little  credit  for  making  it  such  is  due  to  thi 
activities  of  a single  woman — Kate  Barnard.  Th< 
liardest  fight  of  her  life  grew  out  of  her  efforts  U 
properly  protect  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  con 
stitution,  a fight  which  lasted  three  years,  during  which 
she  made  127  speeches,  opened  and  carried  on  a presi 
campaign,  interviewed  leading  politicians,  secureci 
endorsements  of  big  political  organizations,  and  foughi 
and  defeated  a speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
In  her  press  campaign  she  printed  manuscript  articles 
which  she  had  solicited  from  Luther  Burbank,  Edwir 
Markham,  Jacob  Eiis,  John  Spargo,  Mrs.  Philip  N. 
Moore  and  scores  of  others  of  national  note  who  plead 
that  Oklahoma  should  protect  her  children  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  stq,te.  As  evidence  of  the  spirit  of 
generosity  which  permeates  American  democracy,  these 
great  men  and  women  contributed  this  service  without 
recompense;  in  the  interest  of  human  progress  in  Okla- 
homa. 

At  this  time  the  farmers  and  laborers  held  a state* 
convention  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  to  consider  means 
for  protecting  their  own  interests  in  Oklahoma’s  organic 
law.  This  body  represented  65,000  votes.  Kate  Barnard 
attended  this  convention  and  pledged  to  support  their 
measures  if  they  would  endorse  her  demands — for  a 
child  labor,  a compulsory  education  and  a department 
of  charities  plank  in  the  constitution.  She  stayed  at  this 
convention  two  days  and  before  she  came  away  she  had 
entered  an  agreement  and  thus  secured  the  aid  of  this 
most  powerful  political  organization. 

She  then  conferred  with  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  Hon.  Jesse  Dunn,  and 
he  agreed  to  include  these  demands  in  the  democratic 
platform.  Thus  they  became  a part  of  the.  democratic 
policy  in  the  state.  This  being  done  she  took  the  stump 
for  democratic  success  and  helped  elect  a large  majority 
of  democrats  in  the  convention  which  wrote  the  con- 
stitution. 

She  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  She  accepted  the  invitation  and  made  a 
ydea  for  three  planks,  with  the  result  that  her  model 
child  labor  plank  passed  unanimously.  It  is  known  as 
“Proposition  No.  388,”  and  bears  the  inscription, 
“Introduced  by  Delegate  W.  C.  Hughes  at  the  request 
of  Kate  Barnard.”  Her  proposition  for  the  department 
of  charities  and  corrections  and  the  compulsory  education 
proposition,  introduced  by  Delegate  Mitch,  also  passed. 

Then  came  the  task  of  founding  upon  these  “planks 
suitable  laws.  This  was  comparatively  easy  with  regard 
to  the  compulsory  education  and  department  of  charities 
laws,  but  Kate  Barnard  campaigned  for  three  years  and 
went  before  two  legislatures  and  engaged  in  a desperate 
political  battle  with  a house  speaker  before  the  passing 
of  the  child  labor  bill. 
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Tlio  article  in  the  constitution  providing-  for  a depart- 
inlineut  of  charities  contained  reference  to  ‘ ‘ his  ” or  “ her  ’ ’ 
t office,  and  it  was  but  a logical  outcome  of  her  thorough 
I-al  knowledge  of  social  conditions  and  her  profound  interest 
;tl  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large  that  she  was  nom- 
^'t*atiiejinatet.i  for  the  office  of  commissioner  of  charities. 

As  a democratic  candidate  she  had  the  distinction  of 
leading  her  ticket  by  6,000  votes.  “Of  course,’'  said 
Otla  A.  .1.  McKelway  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
Wat  ‘ ‘ tliere  were  other  reasons  for  the  victory  of  the  demo- 
riuca  crats,  but  Kate  Barnard  was  several  reasons  herself.  ’ ’ 

She  was  thoroughly  trusted  by  the  two  largest  classes 
of  voters,  the  farmer.s  and  the  labor  union  men,  and  she 
was  the  favorite  speaker  on  the  democratic  side.  Slender, 
graceful,  petjte,  with  dark  hair  and  skin  and  flashing 
eyes,  and  with  a rapid-fire  articulation  which  was  the 
lespair  of  the  reporters,  she  jiainted  jiictures  of  the 
Ty  wrongs  of  childhood,  of  the  suffering  of  minors  without 
t(  the  protection  of  la-w',  of  the  needs  of  the  orphans,  of 
the  iniquity  of  sending  juvenile  criminals  to  jails,  of 
UMclJthe  cruelties  practiced  upon  the  insane  and  the  necessity 
presi  of  scientific  hosjjital  care ; of  sweatshops  and  overwork 
irei  and  under-pay,  thrilling  her  vast  audiences  with  her 
earnest  eloquence. 

It  is  indicative  of  her  character  that  upon  taking  office 
-les  she  insisted  upon  a reduction  of  her  salary — originally 
Eiiiria  put  at  $2,500 — to  $1,500  a year.  After  four  years  of 
ler  service  the  Legislature  again  raised  it  to  $2,500. 
During  a year  of  drought  she  handed  back  the  money 
to  her  poor  renter,  saying  she  ‘ ‘ could  not  live  on  money 
ofjthat  w'ould  rob  little  children  of  the  necessities  of  life.” 
She  secured  legislation  embodying  the  most  advanced 
ociological  thought,  such  as  prison  laws  prepared  liy 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  ex-president  of  the  International 
Prisoji  Congress;  juvenile  court  laws  drafted  by  Judge 
Ben  Lindsay;  child  labor  and  compulsory  education  laws 
drafted  by  A.  J.  McKelway  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee;  laws  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  tlie 
insane  and  of  the  feeble  minded  drafted  by  Alexander 
.lohnson  and  H.  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

In  answer  to  Kate  Barnard’s  appeal  these  leaders  of 
public  thought  throughout  the  nation  traveled  to  Okla- 
homa at  their  own  expense,  lectured  wuthout  charge  to 
the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  and  wrote  laws  to  insure 
scientific  care  of  the  insane — to  lift  the  burden  from  the 
backs  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  insure  their  educa- 
tion— to  prevent  cruelty  within  prison  walls — to  remove 
children  from  the  jails  and  place  them  in  industrial 
schools — and  to  thoroughly  introduce  in  Oklahoma 
modern  care  and  scientific  treatment  for  the  deaf,  mute 
and  blind.  This  marks  an  epoch  in  statescraft  as  it  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  nation’s  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  sociologists  were  brought  to  write  a whole 
body  of  laws  for  a state. 

The  result  of  this  big  endeavor  was  to  place  Oklahoma 
n the  foremost  ranks  of  those  commonwealths  which 
tand  for  human  progress  throughout  the  world. 

Kate  Barnard’s  activities  extended  throughout  the 
nation.  Her  investigation  in  1908  of  the  atrocious  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  Lansing  (Kansas)  penitentiary 
inspired  the  legal  battle  between  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
iiich  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the  contract  which  the 
latter  had  with  Oklahoma  for  the  care  of  its  600 
]irisoners;  and  tlie  general  overhauling  of  the  Lansing 
lienitentiary.  She  figured  in  a big  and  victorious  prison 
eform  figlit  in  Arizona  in  the  winter  of  1911-12.  At 
the  request  of  Governor  Hunt  she  addressed  the  Arizona 
egislature  in  the  interests  of  probation  and  parole  laws 
for  that  state,  and  she  assisted  in  seciu'ing  better  con- 
ditions for  the  Arizona  insane. 

She  also  went  before  tlie  Texas  Federation  of  Women’s 
Vol.  m— 25 
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Clubs  in  the  interest  of  juvenile  legislation  and  a depart- 
ment of  charities  to  protect  the  prisoners,  orphans  and 
insane  of  Texas.  She  helped  organize  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
uniform  child  labor  law  for  the  South. 

In  1912  slie  succeeded  in  restoring  $2,000,000  to  the 
Indian  orjihans  of  Oklahoma  and  in  prosecuting  many 
of  the  men  who  were  depriving  them  of  their  estates, 
Slie  had  to  stop)  this  pirosecution  when  the  Fourth  Okla- 
homa Legislature  cut  off  all  appropriations  for  the 
continuance  of  this  work.  Slie  permitted  her  department 
to  be  wrecked  rather  than  allow  the  politicians  to 
‘‘dictate  to  her”  whom  she  should  employ  as  attorneys 
to  continue  the  jirosecution  against  this  thievery  and 
graft.  This  battle  with  the  Fourth  Legislature  brought 
on  nervous  prostration  and  resulted  in  wrecking  her 
liealtli. 

Of  this  bleak  pieriod  of  her  life  she  has  this  to  say: 
“The  dust  collected  in  layers,  and  the  spiders  came  and 
s|iiin  their  webs  in  my  silent,  vacant  department  in 
which  for  years  Christian  men  and  women  had  devoted 
their  whole  time  to  raising  standards  of  life  for  Okla- 
homa’s jioor.  But  the  Fourth  Legislature  cut  off  their 
salaries  and  one  by  one  these  hospital  inspectors, 
attorneys,  inspectors  of  fioorhouses,  prisons  and  jails 
depiarted — and  left  me  alone.  As  I stood  in  the  chill 
and  gloom  of  my  wrecked  department  1 looked  out  of 
the  State  House  window'  and  noted  that  winter  was 
ib'opqnng  dead  petals  from  the  trees  in  the  State  House 
yard,  and  I thought  how’  like  these  are  the  dead  hopes 
and  dreams  which,  chilled  in  the  bitter  wind  of  destiny, 
drop  lifeless  at  our  feet.” 

But  Kate  Barnard  did  not  give  up  when  adversity 
swej)t  her  life.  Her  battle  was  for  justice,  and  when 
the  Legislature  adjourned  she  went  down  into  the  home 
districts  of  these  law  makers,  took  the  stump,  defeated 
them,  and  retired  them  to  private  life.  After  this  she 
went  East  and  spoke  in  the  biggest  churches  and  halls 
of  New'  York  City,  interested  the  New'  York  Press,  raised" 
several  thousand  dollars  from  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  continued  her  fight  for  justice  for  the  Oklahoma 
Indians.  She  appeared  before  the  Mohonk  Conference, 
secured  their  support,  returned  to  Oklahoma  and 
defeated  several  bills  in  the  Fifth  Legislature  which 
would  facilitate  the  separation  of  Indians  from  their 
lands. 

During  this  fight  with  the  Fifth  Legislature  she  cir- 
cularized the  voters  of  the  state,  organized  separate 
fighting  groups  in  forty-three  counties  of  Oklahoma  to 
help  her,  and  w'hen  these  failed  she  petitioned  both 
Iiouses  of  the  Legislature  for  the  right  to  be  personally 
lieard,  and  she  made  passionate  appeals  from  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  laws  which 
would  enable  the  department  of  charities  to  properly 
])rotect  the  Indians  of  her  state.  Failing  in  this,  she 
gave  u])  all  hope  of  accomplishing  results  in  Oklahoma 
and  she  j>etitioned  Congress  to  take  back  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  Oklahoma  Indians  and  their  estates. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead,  scientific  sociologist  and 
entomologist  of  the  University  of  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, a member  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  one  of  the  nation ’s  highest  authorities 
on  Indian  affairs,  has  recently  written  a book  called 
“Tlie  Indian”  in  which  he  pays  Kate  Barnard  a high 
tribute  for  her  heroic  battle  for  justice  for  the  100,000 
Indians  in  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Moorehead  expresses  the 
belief  that  the  destiny  of  Oklahoma’s  Red  Man  is  bound 
up  in  the  success,  or  failure,  of  her  effort  to  force 
Congress  to  take  back  its  jurisdiction  over  these  Indians 
and  their  estates. 

The  ‘ ‘ National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  ’ ’ 
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contains  a ten-i)age  sketch  of  Kate  Barnard’s  life.  In 
this  we  tind  a tribute  which  she  pays  to  her  father,  dis- 
closing such  love  and  loyalty  to  parentage  as  is  not  only 
worthy  of  emulation  by  tlie  children  of  her  state,  but 
explains  soinewliat  the  forces  which  have  animated  her 
in  this  hard  ligiiting  battle  for  social  justice. 

“My  love  for  my  father,  and  a desire  to  help  the 
poor,  became  the  two  great  dominant  factors  of  my  life. 
My  father  was  a stern  man  with  a keen  sense  of  justice. 
If  I did  wrong  punishment  came.  He  treated  me  on 
terms  of  an  adult.  He  never  threatened.  He  never 
)>roke  a promise.  He  hated  a lie.  He  never  conversed 
on  frivolous  subjects.  Justice  was  with  him  a passion. 
I have  known  him  to  prosecute  a man  who  tried  to 
cheat  him  for  a small  amount,  and  I saw  liim  voluntarily 
jiay  more  than  was  asked  to  a v\ddow  who  sold  us 
\’egetables  at  a time  when  we  too  were  very  poor.  He 
would  never  submit  to  injury,  lest  he  teach  the  unscrup- 
ulous to  take  advantage  of  those  too  weak  to  protect 
themselves.  During  the  panic  of  1893  he  fed  hungry 
men  almost  daily. 

“His  life  was  full  of  tremendous  cataclysms,  but  no 
evidence  of  conflict  was  visible  except  the  growing  stoop 
to  his  shoulders  and  his  whitening  hair.  Twice  only  did 
I see  tears.  The  first  time  was  at  my  mother’s  grave. 
Her  influence  over  him  extended  thirty-three  years  after 
she  was  dead.  It  was  one  of  those  old  sweet  romances 
tlie  ‘true  loves  of  long  ago.’ 

“Once  more  he  shed  tears  when  he  bade  me  good-bye 
and  left  me  alone  with  strangers,  at  the  time  he  entered 
the  terrible  'run’  for  a free  home  in  Oklahoma.  I was 
ten  years  old.  Continued  drought  brought  business 
reverses,  he  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  bankruptcy 
law  (jireferring  honor  and  poverty)  so  he  was  facing 
life  again  a poor  man  at  forty-five. 

‘ ‘ He  took  down  my  little  autograph  album  and  this  is 
what  he  wrote:  'Let  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  be  the 

theme  of  your  whole  life  and  when  temptation  lures  you 
to  forsake  either  of  the  three  great  Christian  principles, 
remember  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  died  on  the  cross  to 
redeem  sinners.  Your  loving  father,  (Signed)  John  P. 
Barnard.  ’ 

‘ ‘ It  was  two  years  before  I saw  him  again.  When  I 
did  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  recognize  in  the  careworn 
countenance,  the  furrowed  brow,  the  faded  eyes  and 
silvered  hair,  the  altered  image  of  my  father.  He  had 
aged  twenty  years  but  he  was  still  kind  and  brave.  Such 
was  the  father  of  Kate  Barnard.  Let  those  who  benefit 
by  my  work  remember  it  is  the  strength  of  character 
inherited  from  that  great  pioneer  which  enables  me  to 
forego  love,  home,  and  other  material  pleasures,  and 
become  a Voice  to  those  who  suffer  in  the  gutter  of 
human  life.  If  you  would  trace  the  origin  of  the  moral 
strength  behind  every  sacrifice  for  principle,  every 
struggle  for  liberty,  every  achievement  recorded  in  the 
history  of  man,  you  will  find  that  Divinity  has  placed 
it  in  parenthood  like  this.  ’ ’ 

Tlius  does  Kate  Barnard  pay  tribute  to  her  father. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  eighteen  months  old  so 
that  the  formation  of  her  character  during  the  malleable 
and  all-important  years  of  childhood  was  completely  in 
Ids  hands.  That  the  influence  of  his  teaching  hnd 
])ersonality  upon  her  life  was  of  incalculable  value  she 
lias  gratefully  testified. 

Kate  Barnard ’s  father  was  a lawyer  and  civil  engineer. 
He  was  Irish,  a man  of  unusual  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  to  his  training  is  due  much  of  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  so  consistently  transfuses  his  daugh- 
ter’s high  idealism.  Her  father  secured  a homestead 
twenty  miles  east  of  Oklahoma  City,  near  where  Newalla 
now  stands,  and  here  in  a lonely  frame  shanty  of  two 


rooms  on  the  principal  pioneer  highway  between  Okla- 
homa City  and  Shawnee,  Kate  Barnard  lived  alone  for 
nearly  two  years,  while  her  father  practiced  law  in 
Oklahoma  City  to  make  the  money  to  get  bread.  Those 
were  days  of  desperate  poverty  for  all  the  Oklahoma 
pioneers,  and  often  the  best  her  father  could  send  her 
was  corn  meal,  navy  beans  and  fat  side  meat.  She  was 
determined  to  help  her  father  get  a new  start  in  life, 
and  she  “held  down’’  the  homestead  under  circum- 
stances that  would  test  the  staunchest  heart.  It  was 
here  that  bleak  loneliness  and  material  hardships  drove 
home  the  stern  lessons  which  welded  and  moulded  a 
character  of  such  strength  and  human  sympathy  as 
enabled  her  to  carry  down  to  defeat  the  sternest  opposi- 
tion, when,  in  later  years,  she  went  forth  to  secure  laws 
which  would  decrease  poverty,  disease  and  crime.  No 
one  then  dreamed  that  in  this  poverty-ridden  shack  on 
the  bleak  sand  hills  of  Oklahoma  was  growing  up  a little 
girl  whose  opinions  would  one  day  mould  the  destiny  of 
the  state  and  who  would  be  called  to  help  in  the  battle 
for  human  progress  from  New  York  to  San  Diego;  and 
whose  work  would  be  known  around  the  world. 

A brilliant  New  York  woman  has  written  a book  called 
“American  Women  in  Civic  Life.’’  The  book  contains 
thirteen  chapters,  each  devoted  to  a life  sketch  of  one 
of  America’s  most  prominent  women.  Among  these  are 
.lane  Addams,  Kate  Barnard,  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane, 
Ella  Flagg  Young  and  nine  others. 

Charles  E.  Zueblin,  who  for  years  occupied  the  chair 
of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  a recent 
book  also  pays  tribute  to  the  high  sociological  value  of 
her  work. 

Miss  Barnard  pays  the  following  tribute  to  one  who 
was  constantly  associated  with  her  in  her  work  in  Okla- 
lioma:  “No  biography  would  be  complete  withqut  a 

tribute  to  Mr.  Hobart  Huson,  who  was  for  six  years 
associated  with  me  as  assistant  commissioner  of  charities, 
and  without  whose  wise  counsel  and  thorough  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  I should  never  have  accomplished 
my  life  work.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  me  the 
necessity  of  a State  Department  of  Charities  for  Okla- 
lioma.  A nobler  man  than  he  never  devoted  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  human  progress.  He  was  a world  traveler 
who  in  the  seasoned  wisdom  of  the  afternoon  of  life 
joined  me  and  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  struggle 
to  realize  the  highest  degree  of  human  progress  for  the 
masses  of  Oklahoma.’’ 

Kate  Barnard  was  a pioneer  for  ethics  and  ideals  in  a 
raw,  new  civilization.  While  men  fought  for  street  cars, 
paving  and  sky-scrapers,  she  fought  for  shorter  hours, 
living  wages  and  a more  just  relationship  among  men. 

The  East  has  summoned  her  repeatedly  to  assist  in  the 
most  intricate  and  difficult  social  service  work.  In 
response  to  this  call  she  has  lectured  before  the  City 
Club  of  New  York,  Cooper  Union  Institute,  the  Leagne 
for  Political  Education  of  New  York,  and  the  most 
exclusive  girls  ’ schools  and  colleges  of  the  East.  In 
Boston  she  spoke  in  Ford  Hall  and  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
“Cradle  of  American  Liberty.’’  She  addressed  the 
Governors’  Congress  at  Eichmond,  Virginia,  in  1913  upon 
the  subject  of  “Human  Conservation;’’  and  she  made 
the  closing  address  before  the  American  section  of  the 
International  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Washington,  in 
1908,  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  “Social  and  Indus- 
trial Causes  of  Tuberculosis.’’ 

She  has  carried  the  message  of  social  service  into 
eleven  American  national  conventions  and  into  scores  of 
colleges,  universities  and  learned  societies.  She  was 
voted  a member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Social  and 
Political  Science  in  recognition  of  her  contribution  to 
constructive  statecraft;  and  a member  of  the  national 
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committee  to  di’aft  amemlmeiits  for  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  be  presented  to  Congress.  She  was  nominated 
American  delegate  to  the  International  Prison  Congress 
of  Rome,  Italy;  and  as  American  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Wliat  she  has  accomplished  has  been  so  notable  as  to 
attract  inquiry  from  Max  Nordau  of  France,  Enrico 
Ferri  of  Italy;  Munsterburg  of  Germany,  and  other 
famous  leaders  of  statecraft.  Her  work  has  placed 
Oklahoma  on  the  map  of  philanthropy  and  sociology 
throughout  the  wmrld. 

Kale  Barnard  is  a woman  who  came  up  from  the  bot- 
tom and  remained  plain,  earnest,  approachable  and 
unspoiled.  Asked  why  she  never  wore  jewelry  she 
answered — ‘ ‘ How  can  a woman  wear  diamonds  in  a 
country  where  little  children  starve  ? ’ ’ She  dressed 

plainer  than  the  clerks  in  the  state  house. 

She  never  forgot  the  days  of  her  poverty  and  the 
door  of  her  office  in  the  state  house — like  the  door  of 
her  heart — was  always  open  to  the  roughest  laborer  and 
the  raggedest  farmer  and  the  dirtiest  street  child.  From 
governor  to  newsboy,  everybody  in  Oklahoma  called  her 
“Kate”  and  throughout  the  magazines  and  the  jmess 
slie  came  to  be  known  as  ‘ ‘ Oklahoma  Kate.  ’ ’ 

For  ten  years  she  stumped  the  State  of  Oklahoma  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  all  classes  of  men, 
and  from  governor  to  coal  digger  she  received  universal 
courtesy.  Men  seemed  never  to  consider  her  as  a woman. 
So  intimately  was  her  life  interwoven  with  their  struggle 
for  liberty  and  bread  she  seemed  only  the  voice  of  des- 
tiny crying  out  in  the  world ’s  bitter  economic  battles  for 
food,  shelter  and  opportunity  for  them.  Wherever  she 
spoke  the  horny  hands  of  toil  gathered  and  they- packed 
her  speaking  halls.  They  named  two  big  Oklahoma 
schoolhouses  and  many  of  their  children  after  her.  Into 
the  keystone  over  the  main  archway  of  the  public  schools 
at  Teeumseh  and  Marlow  is  carved  the  name  “Barnard.” 

Asked  what  characters  had  most  influenced  her  life, 
she  answered — Abraham  Lincoln,  Tolstoi,  Joan  D’Arc, 
and  the  Life  of  Christ.  Her  favorite  authors  were  Emer- 
son, Euskin,  Ibsen,  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  she  always 
kept  near  her  a copy  of  that  little  school  classic,  Haw- 
thorne ’s  ‘ ‘ Great  Stone  Face.  ’ ’ 

Kate  Barnard  has  herself  been  a woman  of  the  heroic 
type  who  battered  down  prejiidice  and  “precedent”  in 
her  effort  to  decrease  world  sorrow.  She  was  con- 
structive and  upon  the  wrecks  of  the  past  she  built 
higher  standards  of  life  and  nobler  ideals  for  the  future. 
Her  youth,  her  brain,  and  the  best  years  of  her  life  are 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  Oklahoma ’s  civilization.  The 
laws  she  has  written  are  in  Oklahoma’s  statutes,  but  the 
things  she  has  built  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  unseen. 
They  lie  buried  in  the  souls  of  the  youths  of  Oklahoma, 
for  the  things  she  built  were  visions  of  a loftier  woman- 
hood and  a nobler  manhood  dedicated  in  high  and  holy 
service  to  all  the  human  race.  She  fired  the  brain  of 
the  coming  generation  with  ideals  of  brotherhood — 
dreams  which  will  yet  come  true. 

She  has  taught  that  service  to  human  progress  is  the 
noblest  purpose  of  human  life  and  Kate  Barnard ’s  work 
will  live  when  she  is  dust.  Her  work  will  live  because 
the  dreams  of  youth  are  the  materials  of  which  history 
is  made.  Few  women  could  sway  the  mind  of  a whole 
state  for  ten  years  and  history  records  a just  tribute  to 
the  genius  and  service  of  womankind  when  it  declares 
that  her  work  is  constructive  statecraft  and  entitles  her 
to  a position  among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age. 

Robert  F.  Blatr.  A member  of  the  Wagoner  bar 
since  1902,  Robert  F.  Blair  has  become  known  in  this 
city  as  an  attorney  of  broad  legal  information  engaged 


in  the  successful  handling  of  involved  and  important 
litigation.  Mr.  Blair  is  a native  son  of  Tennessee,  born 
at  Sevierville  in  that  state,  and  reared  on  a farm.  His 
parents  were  Robert  H.  and  Harriet  (Mills)  Blair,  the 
former  a member  of  a family  of  English  origin,  which 
removed  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  latter  connected  with  an  Irish  family 
which  came  into  Tennessee  from  South  Carolina. 

Robert  F.  Blair  completed  his  early  literarj^  education 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was  a student 
during  1883  and  1884,  but  owing  to  ill  health  was  not 
permitted  to  complete  his  course  in  that  institution. 
Predilection  for  the  law  led  him  into  the  study  of  that 
profession,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  its  practice  he 
matriculated  at  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia.  In  1890  he  was  graduated  from  that  uni- 
versity at  the  head  of  his  class  of  forty-six  pupils,  and 
as  the  class  orator  was  its  representative  at  commence- 
ment, winning  favorable  comment  as  such.  In  the  fall 
of  1890  Mr.  Blair  opened  a law  office  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, but  in  March,  1892,  removed  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  where  he  resided  and  practiced  his  profession 
until  1899.  At  that  time  he  moved  to  Northern  Arkan- 
sas, where  for  two  or  three  years  he  was  engaged  in 
mining  ventures,  but  in  1902  came  to  Wagoner,  Okla- 
homa, where  he  has  continued  to  reside  and  to  follow 
his  profession.  He  has  met  with  gratifying  success  in  a 
material  way  and  has  forged  his  .way  to  a high  rank  in 
his  calling,  gaining  an  enviable  position  as  an  honest, 
sincere  and  capable  legist.  Always  maintaining  the 
strictest  regard  for  integrity,  and  manifesting  a com- 
mendable interest  in  public  affairs,  Mr.  Blair  has  won 
universal  regard  and  esteem  as  a citizen,  aside  from  his 
standing  in  a professional  capacity. 

In  politics  Mr.  Blair  has  always  been  a democrat  and 
has  been  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  candidates  and  policies  of  which  he  has  done 
much  effective  campaign  work  as  a speaker  on  the  plat- 
form. He  served  two  terms  in  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
in  1895-7,  from  Bexar  County,  wherein  the  City  of  San 
Antonio  is  located,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
parliamentarians  of  the  body.  _ _ , i 

Although  unmarried,  Mr.  Blair  maintains  a beautitul 
suburban  home,  on  a well  improved  farm  near  Wagoner. 

John  W.  Riley,  M.  D.  An  exemplar  of  the  best  in  the 
unwritten  ethical  code  of  his  profession,  Doctor  Riley 
is  engaged  in  active  general  practice  in  Oklahoma  City, 
but  his 'special  skill  and  resourcefulness  as  a surgeon  has 
caused  him  to  devote  his  attention  largely  and  with  most 
effective  concentration  to  that  important  department  of 
professional  service  in  which  he  has  to  his  credit  many 
most  delicate  operations  in  both  major  and  minor  surgery. 
In  this  domain  he  has  gained  prestige  as  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  of  Oklahoma,  and  he  is  known  as  a 
man  of  fine  intellectual  and  professional  attainments 
and  as  a genial,  loyal  and  progressive  citizen  fully  worthy 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  city  and 
state  of  his  adoption. 

After  five  years  of  most  valuable  clinical  experience 
in  the  leading  hospitals  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Doctor  Riley  came  tw  Oklahoma  City  in  1906.  and  in  the 
capital  city  he  has  been  unsparing  of  his  time,  ability 
and  energy  in  the  work  of  his  exacting  profession. 
Within  his  period  of  service  as  commissioner  of  health 
of  Oklahoma  City,  in  1910-11-12,  the  community  was 
visited  by  a most  severe  and  formidable  epidemic  of 
smallpox  of  the  malignant  type,  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  his  prompt  and  effective  handling  of  affairs  that  the 
scourge  did  not  work  greater  havoc.  The  city  had  no 
vaccination  laws  and  no  smallpox  hospital.  Doctor  Riley 
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met  the  situation  by  providing  an  isolation  eainj)  of  tents 
which  were  distributed  over  five  acres  of  ground,  and 
in  which  proper  facilities  were  provided  for  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  victims  of  the  dread  disease.  He  at- 
tempted also  to  obtain  from  the  state  government  an 
ordinance  providing  for  general  vaccination,  but  those 
opposed  to  vaccination  organized  and  formulated  plans 
to  prevent  the  vaccination  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  but  fortunately  their  end  was  not  achieved  until 
after  the  commissioner  of  health  and  his  assistants  had 
vaccinated  about  15,000  persons,  of  whom  6,000  were 
school  children.  To  his  wisdom  and  energetic  action  was 
it  due  that  thereafter  not  a single  student  in  the  schools 
was  afflicted  with  smallpox  during  the  epidemic.  At  the 
tent  colony  Doctor  Riley  supervised  the  treatment  of 
480  cases,  with  a loss  of  only  forty-five.  This  record 
alone  should  have  prevented  the  final  decision  of  the 
Oklahoma  courts  in  favor  of  anti-vaccination,  such  a 
policy  being  at  distinct  variance  with  the  opinions  of 
leaders  of  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Doctor  Riley  was  born  at  Mexico,  Oswego  County, 
New  York,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1877,  and  is  a son  of 
Terrence  and  Margaret  (Driscoll)  Riley,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Ireland  and  the  latter  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York,  a member  of  a prominent  ayd  influ- 
ential family  of  that  section  of  the  Empire  State.  Ter- 
rence Riley  became  a successful  farmer  in  Oswego 
County,  New  York,  and  there  gained  inviolable  place  in 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  in  the  varied  relations  of  life. 

After  duly  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  Mexico,  New  York,  Doctor  Riley  was 
for  two  years,  1897-9,  a student  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Syracuse  Uiuversity,  and  he  then  entered  the 
medical  department  of  Buffalo  University,  in  which  ex- 
cellent institution  he  was  graduated  in  1901,  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  From  1899  to  1901  he 
had  further  fortified  himself  by  serving  as  interne  in 
the  Fitch  Accident  Hospital,  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and 
after  his  graduation  he  was  apiDointed  house  surgeon  in 
the  Emergency  Hospital  of  that  city.  This  latter  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant attending  surgeon  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  main- 
tained under  the  auspices  and  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  with  this  institution  he  continued  to  be 
identified  until  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Oklahoma,  in 
1906.  From  the  year  of  his  graduation  until  lie  came  to 
Oklahoma  he  served  also  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  department  of  the  Charity  Hospital 
of  Buffalo. 

During  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  Oklahoma 
City  Doctor  Riley  has  specialized  in  surgery,  and  he  is 
attending  surgeon  at  the  University  Hospital  and  St. 
Anthony ’s  Hospital.  The  doctor  served  w’ith  marked 
fidelity  and  efficiency  as  health  commissioner  of  Okla- 
homa City  from  1909  to  1912,  and  within  his  regime  in 
this  office  he  effected  the  erection  and  equi]>ment  of  the 
city  detention  hospital  and  the  general  munieipal  hos- 
pital which  is  now  known  as  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital. 
For  some  time  he  was  lecturer  on  surgical  anatomy  in 
the  Epworth  Medical  School,  now  defunct,  and  since 
1910  he  has  been  the  valued  and  popular  incumbent  of 
the  chair  of  genito-urinary  surgery  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  thus 
been  prominent  not  only  in  the  general  and  educational 
work  of  his  profession  but  has  also  kept  himself  insist- 
ently in  line  with  the  advances  made  in  medical  and 
surgical  science,  through  recourse  to  the  best  in  standard 
and  periodical  literature  pertaining  thereto  and  through 
taking  two  post-graduate  courses  at  the  fine  hospital 
connected  with  Johns  Hojikins  University,  in  the  City 


of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1913  and  1914.  In  1914-15 
Doctor  Riley  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Society  and  president  of  the  Okla- 
homa County  MedicaT Society,  1914-1915;  he  is  a charter 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  His 
political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  democratic  party,  his 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he  is 
affiliated  with  Oklahoma  City  Council,  No.  1038,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  of  which  he  is  past  grand  knight. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1902,  was  solemnized  the  mar 
riage  of  Doctor  Riley  to  Miss  Cassie  M.  Sheldon,  daugh- 
ter of  Howard  and  Ada  (White)  Sheldon,  of  Scio,  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Sheldon,  now  deceased,  was  a repre- 
sentative merchant  and  stock-grower  and  where  he  served 
also  as  postmaster.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Riley  have  no 
children. 

Wilfred  G.  Ashton.  As  state  commissioner  of  labor, 
a position  to  which  he  was  elected  in  November.  1914, 
Wilfred  G.  Ashton  has  the  direction  and  charge  of  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  people  of  Oklahoma  as  closely  as 
those  of  any  other  department  of  the  public  service.  It 
is  a strong  man  who  assumes  such  burdens  as  those  inci- 
dental to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  and 
one  element  of  Mr.  Ashton’s  strength  is  his  experience 
as  assistant  state  commissioner  for  six  years;  another, 
that  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  as  a member  of 
an  industrial  trade.  The  present  happy  conditions  in 
regard  to  the  labor  question  in  Oklahoma  may  be  largely 
accredited  to  his  wise  and  ceaseless  labors. 

Wilfred  G.  Ashton  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Indiana,  in 
1880,  and  is  a son  of  John  II.  and  Mary  (Krumenacher) 
Ashton.  His  father,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  removed 
to  Marshall  County,  Indiana,  as  a young  man,  and  there 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  is  still 
interested,  Mrs.  Ashton  also  surviving.  Although  he  has 
long  been  influential  in  political  matters,  he  has  never 
sought  office  on  his  own  account.  Wilfred  G.  Ashton  was 
educated  at  Saint  Michael’s  Academy,  Plymouth.  Indi- 
ana, and  as  a youth  learned  the  trade  of  painter  and 
decorator.  Coming  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1905,  he  was 
employed  at  his  vocation  until  1908,  when  he  became 
assistant  state  labor  commissioner,  under  C.  L.  Daugherty. 
In  November,  1914,  he  was  elected  on  the  democratic- 
ticket  as  state  labor  commissioner,  taking  office  in  .Tanu- 
ary,  1915,  for  a term  of  four  years,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Daugherty,  who  at  that  time  became  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Affairs. 

As  assistant  state  labor  commissioner,  Mr.  Ashton  pre- 
pared the  ‘ ‘ Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on 
Employers’  Liability  and  Workmen’s  Compensation,  De- 
cember, 1912,”  and  since  he  assumed  his  present  office 
his  recommendations  have  been  enacted  into  a law  by  the 
Fifth  Legislature,  in  1915.  He  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  handling  of  strike  troubles  throughout  the 
state,  notably  the  strike  of  the  smeltermen  at  Collinsville, 
in  1913 ; the  strike  of  the  smeltermen  at  Bartlesville,  in 
1911,  and  the  strike  of  the  oilmen  at  Tulsa  and  the  oil 
fields  of  the  state,  involving  from  1,200  to  1,500  men,  in 
1915.  All  of  these  troubles  he  adjusted  not  only  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  employes  but  of  the  employers  as  well. 
As  state  labor  commissioner  he  has  placed  factory  inspec- 
tion on  a broader  basis,  by  establishing  safety  commit- 
tees in  the  various  factories.  As  a result  of  this  work 
Oklahoma  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  first  State 
Safety  Council  in  this  country,  organized  recently  and 
affiliated  with  the  National  Safety  Council.  Mr.  Ashton 
is  president  of  the  new  council.  He  has  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  to  a higher 
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plane  by  extending  the  work  to  cover  mechanics  and 
clerical  help,  whereby  references  are  required  in  regard 
to  the  ability  and  character  of  the  applicants,  thus  secur- 
ing for  the  employer  the  kind  of  material  which  he 
desires;  he  has  also  extended  the  work  to  the  profes- 
sional field,  to  the  extent  of  securing  positions  for  school 
teachers,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction  E.  H.  Wilson.  In  fact  he  has 
placed  the  Free  Employment  Bureau  on  such  a high 
standard  that  all  classes  throughout  the  state  are  induced 
to  make  use  of  it  all  over  the  state.  Mr.  Ashton  is  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
No.  417,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

In  February,  1906,  Mr.  Ashton  was  married  to  Miss 
Eva  Smith,  daughter  of  D.  C.  Smith,  of  Plymouth, 
Indiana,  a prominent  and  active  politician,  who  has  been 
elected  sheriff  of  his  county  on  the  republican  ticket  in 
what  is  ordinarily  a strong  democratic  locality.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ashton  have  no  children.  Their  pleasant  home  is 
located  at  No.  3121  North  McKinley  Avenue. 


I'as  Joel  H.  Nail,  now  a farmer-stockman  at  Caddo,  was 
It  once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Indian  life,  reputed  to  be  the 
iii'i-,  wealthiest  man  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Whether  that 
ai'l  was  a true  estimate  or  not,  his  estates  and  his  honor  gave 
fncei  him  a standing  in  the  financial  world  that  lew  natives 
Ifr,  of  the  Indian  country  possessed.  More  than  fifty  miles 
'of'  away,  in  picturesque  Indian  Territory,  he  conducted  a 
' in  live-stock  business  through  financial  connections  in  Sher- 
jely  man,  Texas.  Those  connections  embraced  Col.  Tom  Ean- 
dolph,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Merchants  and  Planters 
.in  Bank  of  Sherman,  who  in  recent  years  has  played  a con- 
16')  spicuous  part  in  financial  circles  of  St.  Louis. 

'6il|  Today  Joel  Nail  possesses  all  of  his  honor  but  con- 
i6'e  siderably  less  money.  He  has  not  been  a business  fail- 
till  ure.  The  exigencies  of  advancing  civilization  are  respon- 
lias  sible.  These  took  the  wide  ranges  and  broke  them  into 
'6'  allotments  and  homesteads,  thereby  terminating  the 
profitable  cattle  industry  which  chiefly  flourished  in  the 
ii-  open  range  period.  On  the  ranges  were  built  towns  and 
O'l  schools  and  churches  and  public  highways,  and  agricul- 
« ture  and  a large  population  succeeded  the  grazing  iudua- 
®e  try  and  its  typical  conditions.  Joel  Nail  was  not  a bad 
ly.  manager.  Out  from  under  him  slid  the  foundation  that 
& made  money-making  on  the  frontier  a game  with  much 
competition.  Joel  Nail  is  nearly  sixty  now,  but  has 
If.  I established  himself  on  a little  ranch  in  McGee  Valley, 
if  starting  life  over  again,  and  is  beginning  to  grow  up 
with  the  country. 

6;  His  veins  carry  blood  strongly  tinged  bj"  his  Chickasaw 
>i ' ancestors.  He  was  born  not  many  miles  from  the  Town 
« of  Caddo.  His  father  was  Major  Jonathan  Nail,  a 
■■ ! native  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  a warrior  in  the  Choe- 
e taw  Brigade  of  the  Confederate  army.  After  him  was 
6 named  Nail  Crossing  on  Blue  Eiver,  and  near  this  cross- 
ing Major  Nail  installed  one  of  the  first  mills  in  the 
6 ; Chickasaw  Nation.  The  grandfather,  Joel  H.  Nail,  was 
an  early  settler  of  Port  Towson  and  is  buried  there.  On 
I I his  tombstone  is  the  inscription : ‘ ‘ Sacred  to  the  Mem- 

I ory  of  Colonel  J.  H.  Nail  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  who 
1 . died  at  his  residence  near  Port  Towson  August  24,  1846, 
' in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Leader,  ‘ Prepare  to 
( meet  thy  God.  ’ ' ’ After  the  death  of  Major  Nail  his 
i widow,  the  mother  of  Joel  rf.  Nail,  married  David 
Folsom  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  who  also  is  buried  near 
' Fort  Towson,  and  on  his  tombstone  is  the  inscription : 
j “To  the  memory  of  Col.  David  Folsom,  the  first  repub- 
lican Chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  promoter  of  In- 
dustry, Education,  Eeligion  and  Morality.  Was  born 
January  25,  1791,  and  departed  this  life  September  24, 
1847,  aged  fifty-six  years  and  eight  months.  ‘He  being 


dead  yet  speaketh.  ’ ” F ormer  Principal  Chief  Kobert 
Harris  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  was  a cousin  of  Joel  Nail. 

While  attending  school  in  Tennessee,  Joel  Nail  fell  in 
love  with  pretty  Nettie  Merritt,  who  is  descended  from 
the  well  known  family  of  that  name  in  Tennessee.  The 
Indian  of  that  day  was  grossly  misunderstood  as  far  east 
as  Tennessee,  and  however  good  the  qualities  of  Joel 
Nail,  the  parents  of  Nettie  Merritt  derided  the  thought 
of  her  becoming  the  wife  of  an  Indian,  and  more  than 
that,  the  thought  of  her  accompanying , an  Indian  hus- 
band into  the  wilds  of  Indian  Territory.  But  Nettie 
Merritt  was  in  love  with  the  young  Indian.  He  left  her 
one  day  and  started  back  to  his  people  in  the  wild  coun- 
try. ‘ ‘ In  case  you  consent  to  share  life  with  me  among 
my  people,  ’ ’ he  said  before  he  left,  ‘ ‘ send  me  a message 
and  I ’ll  come  back  for  you.  ’ ' The  message  winged  west- 
ward a few  days  later  and  intercepted  him  on  his  jour- 
ney. He- returned  for  Nettie  Merritt  and  they  went 
together  into  the  West.  Joel  Nail  accumulated  wealth 
and  standing,  and  his  wife,  if  she  missed  the  society  of 
her  girlhood,  never  lacked  any  necessaries  or  even  luxu- 
ries of  life.  When  she  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  the 
beauty  of  her  girlhood  was  only  heightened  and  ripened 
by  her  matronly  charms.  She  became  the  mother  of  five 
children.  Two  of  them  are  still  living : Mrs.  Vivia 

Locke,  who  was  Vivia  Juanita  Nail,  lives  in  Antlers; 
Oscar  D.  Nail,  is  a ranchman  near  Caddo;  Claude,  the 
oldest  of  the  children,  who  was  educated  at  Austin  Col- 
lege in  Sherman,  Texas,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six; 
Ethel,  who  became  Mrs.  O.  H.  Perkins  of  Durant,  died 
a few  years  ago;  and  Ish-tai-yupi  (meaning  the  last) 
died  in  1913. 

Mrs.  Vivia  Locke  was  educated  in  the  North  Texas 
Female  College  at  Sherman,  completing  courses  in  music 
and  art  besides  the  literary  course.  She  inherited  the 
beauty  of  her  mother  and  the  business-like  ingenuity  of 
her  father.  In  connection  with  her  education  there  is  a 
reflection  of  the  Indian  Territory  romance.  She  learned 
in  school  that  she  possessed  unusual  beauty,  that  it  was 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  one  to  be  of  Indian  extraction, 
and  that  her  father  was  ‘ ‘ the  wealthiest  man  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,”  all  of  which  had  no  power  to  lead 
her  into  rapturousi  dreams  of  diverting  those  qualities 
into  a career  of  useless  fastidiousness.  Bather,  the  dis- 
covery put  her  on  the  defensive  against  deceit,  and 
kindled  an  ambition  for  the  most  profitable  use  of  her 
talents.  Many  a white  man  has  courted  an  Indian  girl 
through  desire  for  her  worldly  possessions  alone,  for 
every  Indian  girl  was  given  land  by  the  Government. 
Many  a white  man  courted  23retty  Vivia  Nail,  Imt  Vivia 
Nail  never  was  deceived  by  any  of  them.  She  was  proud 
of  her  Indian  blood,  proud  of  her  beautiful  mother  and 
her  mother’s  aristocratic  ancestors,  and  jiroud  of  her 
successful  father.  These  were  stronger  ties  than  the 
proffered  or  feigned  affections  of  her  suitors.  She  was 
only  eighteen  when  her  mother  died,  and  she  returned 
home  to  become  her  father’s  helper.  She  was  married 
July  14,  1900,  to  Albert  M.  Eobertson.  By  that  union 
she  has  a son,  Wesley  Leroy,  aged  fourteen.  In  1913 
she  became  the  wife  of  Victor  M.  Locke,  Jr.,  of  Antlers, 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Vivia,  now  one  year  of  age. 

Joseph  C.  Mitchell.  The  mark  of  jioinilar  confi- 
dence and  approbation  has  been  signally  accredited  to 
tliis  well  known  citizen  of  Bartlesville,  for  not  only  has 
he  served  in  other  jaesitions  of  public  trust  in  this  com- 
munity, but  he  is  now  the  efficient  incumbent  of  the 
responsible  and  dual  office  of  county  clerk  and  recorder 
of  Washington  County. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  the  distinction  pf  having  been  born  in 
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the  British  West  Indies,  and  tlie  year  of  his  nativity  was 
1857.  He  was  reared  to  maturity  in  these  fair  isles  of 
the  Antilles  and  received  a common-school  education. 
Tor  ten  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of 
trade  department  of  London,  England,  and  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-eight  years  he  established  his  home  in  Crawford 
County,  Kansas,  whore  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  for  five  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1894  Mr.  Mitchell  established  his  residence  in  the  pres- 
ent thriving  City  of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  though  the 
place  at  that  time  had  a population  of  less  than  fifty 
persons.  Here  he  was  employed  about  four  years  in  the 
general  merchandise  store  conducted  by  Frank  M.  Over- 
less.  For  seven  years  thereafter  he  was  local  agent  for 
the  American  Exjjress  Company,  and  he  is  now  serving 
his  third  consecutive  term  in  the  office  of  county  clerk 
and  recorder,  to  which  he  was  first  elected  in  1910,  his 
duties  as  an  executive  including  those  applying  also  to 
the  ofiBce  of  register  of  deeds,  of  which  he  is  ex-officio 
incumbent,  the  State  Legislature  having  passed  a law 
combining  the  offices  and  this  law  having  taken  effect 
on  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  1915. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  a staunch  suiiporter  of  the  cause  of 
the  republican  party,  and  prior  to  his  election  to  his 
present  office  he  had  served  as  city  treasurer  of  Bartles- 
ville and  had  been  called  to  become  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  at  the  time  the  city  was 
incorporated.  In  1900  he  was  one  of  the  Government 
census  enumerators  of  Washington  County.  He  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  hold 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

In  1880  Mr.  Mitchell  wedded  Miss  Adele  A.  Darrell, 
and  her  death  occurred  in  March,  191.3.  Of  the  three 
children  of  this  union  the  eldest  is  Lulu,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Fred  B.  Woodward,  of  Dewey,  Wasliington  County, 
this  state;  Ealph  continued  to  maintain  his  home  at 
Bartlesville;  and  Gertrude  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Mitchell  married 
Mrs.  Ethel  Pelsue,  who  presides  graciously  over  their 
pleasant  home. 

George  E.  Nickel.  As  cashier  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Alva  and  an  associate  in  the  chain  of  Oklahoma 
banks  of  which  Capt.  J.  A.  Stine  is  president,  George 
E.  Nickel  wields  no  inconsiderable  influence  and  power 
in  financial  circles  in  Western  Oklahoma. 

He  is  a pioneer  Oklalioman,  having  come  to  Alva  a 
few  years  after  the  opening.  Mr.  Nickel  was  born  in 
Missouri,  is  a polislied  gentleman,  a man  of  varied 
interests  and  an  astute  financier.  He  had  experience  as 
a banker  in  various  idaces  before  coming  to  Oklahoma, 
I)articularly  at  Amarillo,  Texas.  Tims  he  liad  no  diffi- 
culty in  impressing  himself  upon  the  plastic  new  com- 
munity where  he  has  since  been  located,  and  has  enjoyed 
recognition  for  his  work  and  his  qualities  of  real  leader- 
ship. 

During  territorial  days,  Mr.  Nickel  served  seven 
years  as  a member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Normal  School.  For  four  years,  beginning 
in  1911,  lie  was  mayor  of  Alva.  The  city  never  had  a 
more  progressive  administration,  and  some  evidences 
of  it  are  found  in  the  fine  city  building  and  in  the  miles 
of  street  paving  laid  during  that  time,  and  also  in  the 
installation  of  an  adequate  water  and  sewerage  system. 
In  1912  he  was  one  of  the  republican  electors  from  Okla- 
lioma. 

In  banking  circles  Mr.  Nickel  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Group  2 of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Bankers  ’ Association.  He  is  a thirty-second  degree 


Mason,  and  as  an  Elk  served  for  three  consecutive  term: I 
as  exalted  ruler  of  Alva  Lodge  No.  1184. 

On  January  2,  1895,  Mr.  Nickel  married  Miss  Lem 
Stine,  only  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  A.  and  Emma  J 
(Lanich)  Stine,  reference  to  whom  will  be  found  oi; 
other  pages  of  this  publication.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickel', 
have  shared  their  prosperity  and  accomplishmeni 
together,  and  she  has  been  a most  worthy  and  effective 
coadjutor  in  his  career.  In  fact,  she  deserves  a place 
among  the  notable  Oklahoma  women.  She  was  born 
in  Burlingame,  Kansas,  and  is  a young  woman  of  many 
and  varied  accomplishments.  The  best  of  educational 
opportunities  were  presented  to  her.  She  graduated  in 
instrumental  music  at  thirteen,  and  in  vocal  music  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  She  completed  the  course  in  the 
Amarilla  (Texas)  High  School  in  1892  and  in  the  South- 
western Kansas  College  of  Winfield  in  1893,  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Her  accomplishments  have 
naturally  made  her  a leader  in  social  circles,  and  in  club 
work  she  is  president  of  the  City  Federation  of  Clubs 
of  Alva,  and  her  beautiful  home  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  social  func- 
tions of  Alva.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickel  are  communicants 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  she  is  also  a director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Alva.  The  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nickel  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  It 
is  known  as  “Buena  Vista”  and  deserves  the  title,. not 
only  for  the  beautiful  site  which  it  occupies  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  west  side  of  Alva,  but  the  residence  itself 
constitutes  really  ‘ ‘ a beautiful  view.  ” It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  modern,  if  not  the  most  elaborate,  home 
in  the  state,  having  been  built  at  approximately  a cost 
of  $65,000.  It  stands  as  a work  of  rare  architec- 
tural merit,  and  there  is  the  greater  interest  in  it  for 
the  general  public  as  well  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickel  for 
the  fact  that  the  owners  had  an  important  share  in  the 
drawing  of  the  plans  and  the  arrangement  of  the  home 
in  many  details.  “Buena  Vista”  is  constructed  of  buff 
pressed  brick  with  terra  cotta  roof,  and  its  pleasing 
architectural  features  are  enhanced  by  the  careful  and 
|)leasing  arrangement  of  the  grounds  and  the  various 
landscape  gardening  effect. 

Capt.  James  A.  Stine,  the  prominent  banker  of  Alva, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  scenes  attending  the 
o|iening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  on  September  16,  1893. 
He  is  thus  an  Oklahoma  pioneer,  and  in  many  ways  has 
led  the  march  of  improvement  at  Alva.  His  name  has 
been  associated  in  a helpful  way  with  probably  every 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  in  that  city  and  that  section 
of  the  state. 

Though  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Stine  is  a 
typical  western  American,  and  for  many  years  he 
breathed  the  atmosphere  and  participated  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  frontier.  He  was  born  June  12,  1842,  at 
MeVeytown,  Miffiin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  acquired 
a common  school  education  and  also  attended  Mount 
Dempsey  Academy  and  Kishacoquillis  Seminary.  When 
a young  man  he  learned  telegraphy  and  was  an  instructor 
in  a Philadelphia  college  until  1869. 

In  that  year  he  located  in  Osage  County,  Kansas, 
and  for  five  years  was  a cattle  man.  He  then  turned 
his  capital  to  a venture  which  for  a time  was  very  profit- 
able, and  for  several  years  owned  and  operated  a line 
of  steamboats  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  when  that  river 
was  navigable  and  when  a large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Middle  West  was  carried  on  its  waters.  He  may 
have  had  extensive  ambitions  to  control  and  direct  a 
large  river  transpor.tation  traffic,  but  when  four  of  his 
boats  went  down  in  rapid  succession,  each  one  with  a 
full  cargo,  he  was  left  very  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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financial  ladder,  and  lie  abandoned  boating  as  a very 
uncertain  enterprise.  After  that  he  became  a retail 
merchant  and  by  frugality  and  industry  had  soon 
rehabilitated  his  fortune.  He  was  also  in  the  stock 
business  in  Kansas  during  1881  and  1882,  spent  several 
years  at  Burlingame,  Kansas,  and  for  a number  of  years 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  was  in 
business  at  Harper,  Kansas.  He  made  himself  a very 
important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Town  of  Har- 
per, and  is  kindly  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place.  He  also  extended  his  enterprise  to 
Amarillo,  Texas,  where  in  1890  he  helped  organize  the 
Amarillo  National  Bank,  of  which  he  became  a director. 

On  locating  at  Alva,  Mr.  Stine  organized  what  is  now 
the  Hirst  National  Bank  of  Alva,  and  has  served  as 
its  president  continuously  for  twenty-three  years.  His 
operations  as  a financier  have  extended  all  over  tlie 
western  section  of  Oklahoma  and  he  is  now  at  the  head 
of  an  important  chain  of  banks,  including  the  First 
National  of  Alva,  the  Hirst  National  of  Woodward,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Waynoka,  the  Bank  of  Capron, 
the  Bank  of  Ingersoll  and  the  Bank  of  Supply.  He  is 
president  of  all  these  institutions,  and  as  a financier  he 
has  done  much  to  conserve  the  important  interests  in 
his  section  of  the  state. 

However,  his  hand  has  not  been  withheld  from  any 
public  enterprise.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Alva  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Alva  Commercial  Club 
in  1896,  and  was  head  of  that  live  organization  for  many 
years.  As  much  as  any  other  man  he  deserves  credit 
for  securing  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Alva.  He  was  given  the  privilege  of  driving 
the  first  stakes  that  marked  the  location  and  he  also 
officiated  in  the  Masonic  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  this  splendid  state  educational  institution,  which 
for  years  has  been  the  pride  of  Alva.  Captain  Stine  is 
now  serving  as  a member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
Supply  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Politically  he  is 
a democrat,  but  confesses  to  only  a modest  participation 
in  state  polities,  though  his  counsel  has  been  frequently 
sought  by  party  leaders.  Captain  Stine  is  a thirty-sec- 
ond degree  Mason,  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  his  church  is 
the  Presbyterian.  The  most  modern  business  block  in 
Alva  bears  the  name  Stine  chiseled  on  its  front,  and  this 
structure  stands  as  a fitting  monument  to  the  life  of  one 
of  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  city. 

In  1863,  Captain  Stine  married  Miss  Emma  N.  Lanich 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Stine  was  born  September  10, 
1843,  and  died  November  14,  1913,  at  Alva.  There  are 
two  children.  The  son,  Lenn  Leonard,  is  now  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Woodward,  and  the 
daughter,  Lena,  is  the  wife  of  George  E.  Nickel,  refer- 
ence to  whom  is  found  on  other  pages. 

John  Henet  Milet.  High  on  the  roll  of  Oklahoma 
lawyers  is  found  the  name  of  John  Henry  Miley.  A native 
son  of  the  Southwest,  he  has  passed  his  entire  career 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  having  been  a resident  of 
Oklahoma  since  1909,  and  since  March,  1913,  has  been 
the  incumbent  of  several  important  positions,  being  at 
this  time  assistant  attorney  general  of  his  adopted  state. 
Mr.  Miley  was  born  at  Bastrop,  Texas,  February  23, 
1878,  and  is  a son  of  Eev.  Andrew  B.  and  Avarilla 
(Dollahite)  Miley. 

Eev.  Andrew  B.  Miley  was  born  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  1818,  and  as  a young  man  was  ordained  as 
a member  of  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church.  When 
the  Civil  war  broke  out,  he  enlisted  in  an  Alabama  vol- 
unteer regiment  in  the  Confederate  service,  he  having 


removed  to  that  state  some  years  before,  and  early  iu 
the  war  was  wounded.  When  he  recovered  from  his  in- 
juries, he  rendered  further  service  to  the  Confederacy 
as  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  recruiting  branch,  and  con- 
tinued thus  engaged  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  When 
the  war  closed,  like  many  of  his  fellow-Southerners, 
Eeverend  Miley  made  his  way  to  Texas  to  escape  the 
hardships  and  indignities  of  the  Eeconstruction  period 
and  settled  at  Bastrop.  He  became  widely  known  and 
greatly  beloved  by  the  members  of  his  congregation,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1896,  the  ministry  lost  one  of  its  most 
zealous  members.  Mrs.  Miley,  who  was  a native  of 
Tennessee,  died  at  Bastrop,  Texas,  in  1895.  She  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Lords  Haliburton  and  Eobert 
Bruce  of  Scotland. 

The  early  education  of  John  Henry  Miley  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools  of  Eockdale,  Texas,  following 
which  he  entered  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege 
of  Texas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1896, 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor-  of  Science,  having  taken  a 
full  course  in  civil  engineering.  After  his  graduation 
for  about  one  year  he  was  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of 
Scarborough  & Hicks,  of  Austin,  Texas,  then  returning 
to  Bastrop,  where  he  was  elected  county  surveyor  of 
Bastrop  County.  It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
that  he  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of  law,  and  accord- 
ingly began  to  read  in  the  office  of  Orgain  & Garwood, 
of  Bastrop,  of  which  firm  Judge  Garwood  is  now  general 
attorney  of  the  Sunset-Central  Lines.  Admitjpd  to  the 
bar  June  19,  1899,  Mr.  Miley  began  practice  at  Bastrop, 
and  shortly  thereafter  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Judge  Paul  D.  Pa^e,  under  the  firm  style  of  Page  & 
Miley,  with  offices  at  Bastrop  and  Smithville,  Texas. 
This  association  continued  as  one  of  the  strong  com- 
binations of  Bastrop  County,  until  July,  1909,  when  it 
was  mutually  dissolved,  Mr.  Miley  at  that  time  removing 
to  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  where  he  continued  in  the  general 
practice  of  the  law  until  his  appointment,  March  15, 
1913,  to  the  office  of  special  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  He  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  litigation  afllecting  the  title  to  the  Seminole  Indian 
Allotted  Lands,  and  continued  as  assistant  United  States 
attorney  general  until  January  11,  1915,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Atty.-Gen.  S.  P.  Freeling,  to  the  position 
of  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oklahoma,  a capacity 
in  which  he  has  charge  of  much  of  the  more  important 
litigation  of  the  department,  particularly  that  pertaining 
to  the  regulation  of  corporation,  taxation  and  the  public 
and  school  lands.  Mr.  Miley  has  won  his  present  position 
fairly  and  has  brought  to  his  duties  a profound  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  jurisprudence  and  a conscientious  regard 
of  the  responsibilities  of  public  service  that  are  a part 
of  his  inheritance  from  his  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  ancestors 
who  emigrated  to  South  Carolina  among  the  first  col- 
onists. He  belongs  to  the  various  organizations  of  his 
profession  and  is  well  known  in  club  and  fraternal  life, 
while  in  polities  he  wields  a distinct  infiuence.  With  his 
wife  and  children  he  is  a communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

On  October  13,  1901,  Mr.  Miley  was  married  to  Miss 
Stella  B.  Warner,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  T.  Warner 
and  Jennie  Warner,  of  Baseville,  Arkansas.  She  died 
December  6,  1905,  leaving  one  daughter,  Cora  Avarilla. 
On  June  12,  1907,  Mr.  Miley  was  again  married,  being 
united  with  Miss  Cora  May  Brown,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Emma  G.  Brown,  of  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  and  they 
have  one  son,  William  Harvey.  The  family  home  is  at 
No.  510  East  10th  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

Mrs.  Jackson  F.  McCtmTAiN.  In  the  midst  of  a silent 
valley,  abandoned  by  tradesmen  with  all  their  attributes 
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of  coninierc6j  griinly  (Uid  porliaps  stoically  suocninl)itig  to 
that  which  makes  all  things  perish  and  pass  into  the 
realm  of  memory,  stands  the  capital  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  The  bright  red  of  the  council  house  with  its 
white-rimmed  windows  and  its  tall  white  window  shut- 
ters defies  all  things  dreary  when  the  sini  makes  it  smile. 
Its  builders  seem  to  have  put  a lasting  dye  into  the 
brick,  forecasting  a day  when  some  final  evidence  of  a 
nation  dissolved  and  absorbed  might  remain  to  entice 
the  treasure  hunter.  It  stands  full  three  stories  in  aichi- 
tectural  majesty.  Its  simple  outlines  and  unadorned  W'alls 
are  as  strikingly  modest  as  the  fnllblood  whose  head 
bends  under  the  presumptuous  stare  of  an  unsophisti- 
cated traveler.  Its  face  is  set  toward  the  east,  whence 
came  the  men  for  whom  it 'was  built — set  that  way  per- 
liaps  that  it  might  give  warning  to  impostors  of  Indian 
blood  bent  on  dividing  the  fortunes  of  the  pioneers.  To 
the  east,  the  north  and  the  south  are  walls  of  mountains. 
To  the  west  is  a blue-mantled  gateway  that  is  entrance 
to  the  prairies,  the  lands  of  the  wild  tribes  and  the 
staked  plains.  The  square  little  valley  has  afforded  the 
seclusion  necessary  to  the  enactment  of  laws  whereby 
the  Choctaws  were  governed  until  their  nation  was  but 
a memory. 

More  interesting  than  the  council  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings is  a woman  who  has  been  left  there  by  the 
tribe  as  custodian  of  the  building.  She  is  Aunt  Jane 
McCurtain,  and  is  the  widow  of  Principal  Chief  Jackson 
McCurtaim  who  was  one  of  three  brothers  the  Choc- 
taws elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  their  government. 
Aunt  Jane  is  seventy-three  years  old  and  every  whit  an 
Indian  in  color  and  sentiment,  although  American  blood 
ran  in  the  veins  of  both  her  parents.  She  has  an  English 
education  and  is  possessed  of  fluent  speech  and  a choice 
and  elaborate  vocabulary.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assert 
that  no  other  Indian  woman  of  this  country,  after  being 
educated  in  English  schools,  and  having  returned  to  her 
people  and  lived  among  them  for  over  fifty  years,  has 
retained  as  much  of  the  culture  and  delicate  and  refresh- 
ing manners  and  select  phrases  of  apt  conversational 
speech  as  has  Aunt  Jane. 

One  enters  the  big  council  house,  explores  its  high- 
walled  and  wide  measured  empty  rooms,  and  enters  the 
chamber  of  Aunt  Jane  on  the  first  floor  expecting  to 
encounter  considerable  difficulty  and  employ  the  art  of 
signs  in  order  to  converse  with  her.  Her  wrinkled  fea- 
tures change  to  contours  of  smiles,  for  she  welcomes  the 
American  seeker  of  Choctaw  knowledge,  and  in  pure 
English  invites  him  to  take  a seat.  His  preconceived 
notion  of  this  welcome  having  been  challenged,  he 
Tmeathes  the  delightful  aroma  of  flowers  that  blossom 
outside  as  high  as  the  six-foot  window  sill,  and  finds 
himself  already  engaged  in  pleasing  and  fluent  conver- 
sation. 

Aunt  Jane  was  born  in  1842  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Town  of  Valliant.  Her  parents  were  Louis  and 
Mollie  Austin.  Her  mother  was  of  Irish  descent  and 
had  blue  eyes  and  fair  skin.  Her  father,  who  was  less 
than  fullblood,  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  came  with 
the  Choctaws  to  Indian  Territory  in  the  early  ’30s.  He 
was  a farmer  and  blacksmith  and  possessed  great  inven- 
tive genius.  He  established  the  first  and  probably  only 
shoe  factory  in  Indian  Territory,  and  in  it  during  the 
Civil  war  lie  made  shoes  for  the  family  and  neighbors. 
The  war  deprived  the  Indian  country  of  most  of  its 
market  facilities  and  those  who  remained  at  home  lacked 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  including  salt.  Louis 
Austin  set  his  ingenuity  to  work  and  became  the  first 
man  in  Indian  Territory  to  extract  salt  from  water. 
Aunt  Jane  remembers  when  a teacupful  of  this  salt 
sold  for  .$.5  of  Confederate  money.  Mollie  Austin  was  a 
niece  of  Samuel  Garland,  who  represented  his  people  in 
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IVashington  in  procuring  an  act  of  Congress  that  create' 
what  has  becoane  known  as  the  Net  Proceeds  Payment 
She  was  an  industrious  little  body,  who  spun  and  woV' 
her  own  cloth  and  out  of  it  made  clothes  for  the  Choctav 
soldiers  during  the  Civil  war,  ; 

Little  Miss  Jane  Austin  began  attending  school  a 
Wheelock  Academy,  Eev,  Alfred  Wright,  a Presbyteriai 
minister,  established  the  school  in  1832  and  was  still  ii 
charge  while  she  was  a student  there.  Mr.  Wright  was 
a great  man  iu  his  church,  did  great  things  for  th( 
Indians  and  established  an  institution  that  is  continuec 
today  by  the  United  States  Government.  Aunt  Jane  h 
among  the  few  living  who  enjoyed  his  instruction.  She'  (jn! 
made  excellent  grades  the  first  four  years  there,  and 
those  grades  gave  her  a scholarship  of  another  foui 
years.  Mestnwhile  missionaries  had  opened  a school  at| 
Sewickleyville,  Pennsylvania,  to  which  Indian  children! 
were  admitted.  Jane  and  another  Choctaw  girl,  Fannie 
Woods,  who  is  now  Mrs.  William  King  and  lives  near 
Tuskahoma,  were  awarded  scholarships.  Eev.  John  Ed- 
wards, who  succeeded  Mr.  Wright  at  the  academy,  accom- 
Ijanied  them  to  the  East.  It  was  three  years  before  the 
Civil  war  began,  and  there  were ' few  railroads  in  the 
West.  They  went  first  to  New  Orleans,  then  up  the 
(Mississippi  to  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  then  overland  through 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh,  near  which 
the  school  was  situated.  “We  were  given  our  choice  of 
this  route  or  another  by  steamer  to  New  York,”  says 
Aunt  Jane,  ‘ ‘ but  the  ocean  waves  looked  too  scary 
for  me.  ’ ’ , 

A little  before  the  war  was  declared  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Indian  girls  be  brought  back  to  their  own  people. 
They  wei’e  taken  first  to  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was 
during  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan,  and 
while  in  the  capiital  they  witnessed  the  funeral  of  Gen- 
eral Jessiprs,  and  visited  Congress  and  some  other 
departments  of  Government.  On  their  return  they  came 
by  way  of  Eiehmond,  Memphis  and  Little  Eofek,  driving 
oveidand  by  stage  from  there  to  the  Choctaw  country. 

Aunt  Jane  had  then  had  eleven  years  of  English  schools 
and  she  determined  to  become  a teacher  among  the  Choc- 
taws. She  taught  for  two  years  in  what  were  known  as 
neighborhood  schools.  After  the  close  of  the  first  term 
of  nine  months  the  local  trustees  presented  her  with 
.$420  in  gold  as  payment  for  her  services.  ‘ ' I offered  a 
hundred  dollars  of  this  to  my  father,”  she  says.  “He 
was  poor  and  he  needed  the  money,  but  he  shook  his 
liead.  ‘I  am  proud  to  know  that  a child  of  mine  so 
gratefully  remembers  her  father,’  he  said,  ‘but  I cannot 
take  the  money.  You  have  earned  it  and  it  is  for  you 
to  spend  it.  ’ I then  offered  fifty  dollars  to  my  mother 
and  the  little  woman  danced  over  the  floor  in  glee.  ‘Just 
what  I needed  to  buy  me  some  new  cotton  cards,  ’ she 
said.  And  there’s  the  difference  between  the  man  and 
the  woman  on  the  money  question.  ’ ’ 

In  186.5  Miss  Austin  was  married  to  .Taekson  F. 
McCurtain,  who  had  become  a successful  farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  He  was  for  a number  of  years  a member 
of  the  Choctaw  Senate  and  was  president  of  the  Senate 
when  Principal  Chief  Garvin  died,  and  he  succeeded 
Garvin  as  principal  chief.  He  was  then  elected  by  the 
jieople  for  principal  chief  and  again  re-elected,  and  he 
thus  served  five  years  as  chief.  kIcCurtain  was  a strong- 
willed,  determined  man,  and  it  is  said  that  no  other  chief 
ever  has  had  his  people  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  him. 

He  died  November  14,  1885,  three  days  after  the  Choctaw 
Legislature  had  convened  in  the  new  council  house,  which 
he  had  planned  and  the  construction  of  which  probably 
was  his  greatest  ambition. 

Chief  McCurtain  had  entered  into  a contract  with  the 
builders  of  the  Frisco  Eailroad  whereby  the  road  was  to 
build  through  Tuskahoma,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
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, -illage  that  grew  up  around  the  first  council  house, 
^t'ter  his  death,  however,  speculators  influenced  the  com- 
; )any  and  the  road  missed  the  old  capital  two  miles.  A 
lew  town  of  Tuskahoma  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the 
iiamiehi  Eiver  two  miles  to  the  South. 

I The  Choctaws  established  their  first  capitol  near  the 
31-esent  site.  The  building  was  of  large  pine  logs,  cut 
:rom  a nearby  forest,  and  those  logs,  yet  in  a good  state 
)f  preservation,  constitute  the  foundation  and  part  of 
uj ;he  walls  of  a warehouse  in  the  new  Town  of  Tuskahoma. 
i “ The  first  capital  the  Choctaws  named  Nanih  Waya,  mean- 
I ng  stooping  mountain.  Later  the  capital  was  moved 
;o  Skullaville  and  after  that  to  Doaksville.  During  the 
“ iflvil  war  the  government  was  conducted  at  Armstrong 
' i®  Academy,  and  after  the  war  the  authorities  moved  back 
I™  ;o  the  old  site. 

® Aunt  Jane  McCurtain  for  thirty- two  years  in  suc- 
- . ;ession  has  lived  in  Tuskahoma.  In  1884  Chief  McCur- 

;ain  built  a handsome  large  home  a stone’s  throw  from 
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;he  capitol.  It  remains  standing  today,  but  most  of  it 
[las  been  abandoned.  Mrs.  McCurtain  for  a number  of 
yrears  has  lived  in  the  council  house,  and  the  Government 
pays  her  a moderate  sum  to  remain  its  mistress.  She  has 
3een  there  during  the  administration  of  several  principal 
chiefs  and  has  met  more  men  of  prominence  from  the 
' North  and  East  than  probably  any  other  living  Indian 
^'5  woman.  With  her  lives  her  daughter.  Miss  Eliza,  and 
near  her  are  her  other  children:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hurd,  wife 

Df  the  Pushmataha  County  Court  clerk  at  Antlers;  Mrs. 
Lyman  Moore,  wife  of  a banker  at  Spiro;  Mrs.  Lizzie 
McCoy,  a widow,  who  lives  at  Idabel;  and  Allen  C.,  her 
only  son,  who  occupies  a farm  near  the  capitol. 

Mrs.  McCurtain  came  into  possession  of  a fortune  of 
$20,000  shortly  after  the  death  of  her  husband  as  a 
result  of  his  activities  on  behalf  of  the  nation  in  devel- 
oping the  coal  industry  of  the  segregated  land  district. 
This  she  invested  profitably  after  paying  off  her  hus- 
band’s numerous  debts. 

The  coffin  in  which  Jackson  McCurtain  was  buried 
reached  his  home  from  Denison,  Texas,  nine  days  before 
his  death.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  days  when  he 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  die  and  asked  that  the 
cofiSn  be  brought.  He  selected  the  site  of  his  grave  and 
gave  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  the  grave  should 
be  dug.  His  body  lies  in  a private  burying  ground  in 
which  also  are  buried  two  white  men,  one  of  whom  was 
an  adventurer  that  died  near  Tuskahoma  in  the  ’70s. 
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Allen  Wright.  To  write  the  history  of  Oklahoma 
from  the  standpoint  of  personality,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  those  characters  of  creative  energy  and  influence 
in  its  life  and  growth,  would  fail  of  its  essential  purpose 
without  extended  reference  to  members  of  the  Wright 
family,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  late  Eev.  Allen 
Wright,  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  Dr.  E.  N.  Wright 
and  others,  whose  eminent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  have  given  the  name  many  worthy 
distinctions. 

The  Allen  Wright  named  above  is  a son  of  the  late 
Eev.  Allen  Wright,  and  has  for  twenty  years  had  a suc- 
cessful career  in  the  law  in  old  Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the 
bar  of  McAlester,  and  through  his  own  career  has  added 
further  distinctions  to  an  honored  family  name. 

Born  at  Boggy  Depot  in  Choctaw  Nation,  in  what  is 
now  Atoka  County,  Oklahoma,  he  grew  up  practically  on 
the  frontier,  but  through  the  influence  of  his  father  and 
his  own  endowment  of  ability  he  acquired  a liberal  edu- 
cation and  returned  to  his  birthplace  to  assume  a prom- 
inent role  in  the  affairs  of  the  old  Indian  Nation. 

He  prepared  for  college  in  the  Kemper  Military  School 
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at  Boonville,  Missouri,  and  was  graduated  from  Union 
College  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  with  the  class  of 
1893.  After  a thorough  course  in  the  law  lie  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Indian  Territory  by  examination  in 
May,  1895. 

In  1897  he  was  made  United  States  commissioner 
under  Judge  W.  H.  H.  Clayton  at  McAlester,  and  served 
seven  years  in  that  position,  resigning  in  October,  1904. 
He  then  formed  a partnership  for  general  practice  with 
E.  E.  Campbell,  now  United  States  district  judge  at 
Muskogee.  They  handled  a large  corporation  practice 
and  were  local  attorneys  for  the  E'ock  Island  Eailway  and 
counsel  for  several  coal  mining  companies.  Mr.  Wright 
often  appeared  before  the  departments  in  Washington, 
especially  in  matters  relative  to  the  interests  of  coal 
corporations  having  coal  leases  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

He  is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  educated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  five  civilized  tribes  of  Oklahoma. 
He  is  a republican,  has  attended  various  conventions 
and  fraternally  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  Order  and 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

At  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  January  22,  1902,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Helen  W.  Skiles.  Mrs.  Wright  died  at  her 
home  in  McAlester,  December  20,  1912. 

Grif  Graham.  The  opening  of  the  year  1915  marked 
the  initiation  of  Mr.  Graham ’s  administration  in  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Washington  County,  and  his  eligibility 
for  this  position  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  through 
four  years  of  prior  service  as  deputy  sheriff  of  the 
county.  He  has  been  a resident  of  the  present  State  of 
Oklahoma  since  he  was  a lad  of  thirteen  years,  his  par- 
ents having  established  their  home  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County  in  the  year  1892,  when  this  section  of 
Oklahoma  was  still  an  integral  part  of  Indian  Territory. 
He  has  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  development  and 
progress,  has  been  a loyal  and  efficient  conservator  of 
law  and  order,  and  is  a popular  citizen  and  valued 
county  executive  who  is  well  entitled  to  representation  in 
this  work. 

Mr.  Graham  was  born  at  Nevada,  Vernon  County, 
Missouri,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1879,  and  is  a son  of 
Jonathan  and  Nannie  E.  (Stultz)  Graham,  both  of  whom 
were  born  and  reared  in  Missouri,  to  which  state  the 
Grahams  removed  from  Tennessee  and  the  Stultz  family 
from  North  Carolina,  the  lineage  of  the  former  tracing 
]iaek  to  English  and  that  of  the  latter  to  German  origin. 
The  parents  of  Sheriff  Graham  continued  their  residence 
ill  Missouri  until  1892,  when  they  came  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  became  pioneer  settlers  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County.  Here  the  father  became  a successful 
farmer  and  here  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
in  1906,  at  which  time  he  was  about  seventy  years  of 
age.  His  widow  passed  away  in  1912,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  and  all  of  their  six  children  are  now 
living.  William  L.  is  serving  in  1915  as  mayor  of  the 
little  City  of  Wann,  Nowata  County,  Oklahoma;  Jennie 
M.  is  the  wife  of  George  B.  Adams,  of  Buffalo,  Mis- 
souri; Annie  E.  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin  F.  Potter,  of 
Sprague,  that  state;  Lena  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Squires, 
of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma;  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
the  next  in  order  of  birth;  and  Arthur  E.  likewise 
resides  in  Bartlesville. 

The  parents  of  the  present  sheriff  of  Washington 
County  were  residents  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Civil  war,  when  that  section  was 
the  stage  of  the  residence  and  activities  of  many  of  the 
border  desperadoes.  The  uncle  of  Sheriff  Graham  shod 
the  horse  of  the  well  known  Quantrell  the  day  before 
that  notorious  character  was  shot  and  killed.  Cole 
Younger,  whose  name  was  in  the  history  of  depredations 
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(Iming  and  after  the  war,  was  in  the  Graham  home  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Lone  Jack,  August  4,  1863.  The 
family  home  was  utilized  for  a time  by  Union  military 
forces  as  a refuge  for  their  wounded  officers,  and  wdien 
the  Federal  retreat  ensued  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  remove  the  wounded  comrades  an  attemijt  was  made 
by  a Confederate  soldier  to  kill  one  of  the  wounded 
Federal  officers  in  the  home  of  Jonathan  Graham,  but 
Cole  Younger  at  this  critical  moment  showed  his  human- 
ity by  jireveuting  this  atrocity,  stating  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  see  a wounded  enemy  murdered.  Sheriff 
Graham  himself  attended  school  in  Missouri  with  Robert 
James,  a son  of  Frank  James,  whose  name  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  daring  of 
bandits,  but  who  was  w'ell  known  and  liked  by  many 
who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  having  been  well  acquainted  when  he  was  a 
lad  with  this  one  of  the  celebrated  James  brotliers.  He 
was  acquainted  also  with  Mabel  Stone,  a daughter  of 
Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  at  one  time  governor  of  that 
state. 

Sheriff  Graham  gained  his  early  education  in  the 
scliools  of  his  native  state,  and,  as  previously  stated,  was 
thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family  removal 
to  Indiiui  Territory.  He  continued  to  be  associated  with 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Washington  County  until  1905, 
when  he  established  his  residence  at  Bartlesville.  Here 
he  continued  in  the  employ  of  the  Cherokee  Hardware 
and  Lumber  Company  until  1909,  and  thereafter  he 
served  continuously  as  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  until 
1913.  His  excellent  record  in  this  position  made  him  a 
logical  condidate  for  sheriff  and  he  was  elected  to  this 
important  office  in  November,  1914,  as  candidate  on  the 
democratic  ticket.  His  administration  since  assuming 
office  has  been  characteristically  vigorous,  circumspect 
and  fearless,  and  his  work  is  fully  justifying  the  popu- 
lar confidence  signalized  by  his  election.  The  sheriff  is 
a stalwart  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  democratic 
party  and  he  is  affiliated  with  the  local  organizations  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles. 

In  the  autumn  of  1909  Mr.  Graham  wedded  Miss 
Orpha  E.  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  Kansas  and  who 
accompanied  her  parents  on  their  removal  to  Indian 
Territory,  when  she  was  a girl. 

Db.  H.  M.  Wheeleb  belongs  to  an  interesting  group 
of  men  in  Oklahoma  whose  early  training  was  on  the 
cattle  ranches  of  the  prairie  country  and  whose  ambi- 
tions led  them  from  the  free  life  of  the  plains  to  the 
stores  and  offices  of  successful  business  and  professional 
men.  The  ranch  experiences  of  Doctor  Wheeler  were 
confined  to  that  beautiful  region  of  the  state  once  known 
as  the  Cherokee  Strip,  the  home  ranch  being  established 
by  his  father  in  Woods  County  shortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Strip  in  1893,  when  there  were  wide  grazing 
ranges  and  few  settlers. 

As  a youth  Doctor  Wheeler  engaged  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  typical  cowboy,  such  as  roping  and  branding 
cattle,  breaking  bronchos  and  participation  in  roundups 
and  long  drives.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  he  became 
a member  of  a party  of  specially  deputized  citizens  that 
sought  to  rid  that  region  of  the  notorious  outlaws, 
Yeager  and  Black,  who  had  committed  many  crimes  and 
depredations  both  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  The  chase 
that  he  participated  in  resulted  in  Black  being  killed 
near  Geary,  Oklahoma,  while  Yeager  received  a wound 
from  which  he  died  at  Enid,  a few  days  later. 

Doctor  Wheeler  was  born  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  1887, 
and  is  a son  of  Otha  and  Frances  (Cline)  Wheeler.  His 


father,  who  was  a native  of  Missouri,  became  an  early 
settler  of  Kansas  and  a pioneer  of  the  Cherokee  Strip 
in  Oklahoma,  as  formerly  related.  For  a number  of  1 
years  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  ranching  in  Woods 
County,  but  has  now  retired  from  active  labors  and  ' 
he  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  now  living  in  their  comfortable 
home  at  Ames,  Oklahoma.  There  were  three  children  in 
the  family  of  Otha  and  Frances  Wheeler;  Dan,  who  is  : 
a successful  business  man  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Mrs. 
Pearl  Mitchell,  who  lives  in  Kansas;  and  H.  M.,  of  this 
review. 

The  early  education  of  Doctor  Wheeler  was  secured 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wichita,  following  which  he 
completed  his  primary  education  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Oklahoma.  He  furthered  his  literarj'  training 
by  attendance  at  Phillips  University.  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
and  subsequently  enrolled  as  a student  at  the  Carver 
School  of  Chiropractics,  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Chiropractics,  in 
1911.  At  that  time  he  immediately  entered  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  calling  at  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  remained 
until  1913,  then  locating  at  Atoka,  from  which  city  he 
subsequently  came  to  Coalgate,  where  he  has  since  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a gratifyingly  successful  business, 
attracted  to  him  through  his  deep  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession  and  the  success  which  he  has 
encountered  in  a number  of  complicated  eases. 

Doctor  Wheeler  is  a member  of  the  State  Chiroprac- 
tors’ Association  and  his  fraternal  connections  include 
membership  in  the  local  lodge  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  a progressive,  public-spirited 
young  man  and  takes  an  interest  in  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  town.  He  is  interested  also  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  Doctor  Wheeler  is  unmarried. 

Geoege  M.  Geeen.  Retained  as  assistant  attorney  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  for 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Green  is  numbered  among 
the  sterling  citizens  whose  ability  and  services  have  con- 
tributed to  the  upholding  of  the  high  standard  of  the  , 
bar  of  Oklahoma.  He  maintains  his  residence  and  pro-  i 
fessional  headquarters  in  Oklahoma  City,  with  offices  at  ; 
810  Colcord  Building. 

Mr.  Green  may  claim  as  his  birthright  the  progressive  i 
and  vital  spirit  of  the  West,  for  he  was  born  at  Man- 
hattan, the  judicial  center  and  metropolis  of  Riley  County, 
Kansas,  the  date  of  his  nativity  having  been  July  13, 
1876,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  representa-  i 
tives  of  the  legal  profession  in  that  county  of  the  Sun-  ‘ 
flower  State.  Mr.  Green  is  a son  of  George  S.  and 
Nannie  (McClung)  Green,  both  of  whom  are  deceased, 
the  mother  having  been  summoned  to  eternal  rest  in  1894 
and  the  father  having  passed  away  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1905.  George  S.  Green  was  born  and  reared  in  Ohio, 
where  he  effectively  prepared  himself  for  the  profession 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  marked  success  and 
precedence.  In  the  ’70s  he  established  his  home  at  Man- 
hattan, Kansas,  which  was  then  a mere  village,  and  he 
there  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  not  only  be- 
came one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of  that  section  of  the 
state  but  also  an  influential  figure  in  public  affairs,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  serve 
as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  and  later  as  a member  of  the  State 
Senate,  besides  which  he  retained  from  1890  to  1893  the 
office  of  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme-Court  commis- 
sion of  Kansas.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Oklahoma  Territory  and  established  his  home 
at  Guthrie,  the  territorial  capital.  There  he  continued 
in  the  practice  of  law,  as  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
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tives  of  his  profession  in  the  territory,  and  he  was  a 
vio-orous  worker  in  the  campaign  for  statehood,  though 
liis  death  occurred  about  two  years  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Oklahoma  to  the  Union. 

George  M.  Green  duly  availed  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  public  schools  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and 
there  supplemented  this  discipline  by  a coui;se 
in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  In  1896  he 
went  to  Horton,  Brown  County,  that  state,  and  entered 
upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the  machinist’s  trade,  in  the 
shops  of  the  Chicago  & Bock  Island  Eailroad.  One  year 
later,  however,  in  December,  1897,  he  rejoined  his  father, 
at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  and  here  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  law,  under  the  able  preeeptorship  of  his 
father.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  the  absorption  and 
assimilation  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  iras 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  territory  in  June,  1900.  He 
forthwith  became  associated  with  his  father  in  practice, 
and  this  alliance  continued  until  March,  1904,  when  there 
came  noteworthy  recognition  of  his  ability,  in  his  ap 
pointment  to  the  position  of  assistant  attorney  foi  Okla- 
homa of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Eailroad 
Company.  lYhile  retaining  this  incumbency  he  contin- 
ued his  residence  at  Guthrie  until  1911,  when  he  renimed 
to  Oklahoma  City,  where  he  has  since  served  most  effec- 
tively as  representative  of  the  legal  department  of  this 
great  railroad  system,  for  which  he  has  handled  a large 
amount  of  important  business. 

While  a resident  of  Guthrie,  Mr.  Green  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council,  of  which  municipal  body  he 
had  the  distinction  of  being  president  in  1902-3,  besides 
which  he  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  United  States 
commissioner  at  Guthrie.  In  the  time-honored  Masonic 
fraternity  Mr.  Green  is  past  master  of  Guthrie  Lodge, 
No.  35,  Ancient  Free  & Accepted  Masons,  with  which 
he  is  still  affiliated,  and  he  has  received  also  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite,  in 
Oklahoma  Consistory,  No.  1,  of  the  Valley  of  Guthrie. 
He  is  also  an  appreciative  member  of  India  Temple  of 
the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1900,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Green  to  Miss  Ellen  Lemart,  daughter  of  Edward 
Lemart,  of  Crossville,  Tennessee,  and  the  one  child  of 
this  union  is  Mary  Louise,  who  was  born  October  9,  1911, 
the  family  home  'in  Oklahoma  City  being  at  1911  North 
Francis  Street  and  being  a center  of  representative 
social  activity,  with  Mrs.  Green  as  a gracious  and 
popular  chatelaine. 


Eay  M.  Collins.  A young  man  of  vigorous  purpose 
and  well  developed  executive  ability,  Mr._  Collins  has 
become  prominently  identified  with  the  oil  industry  and 
other  business  interests  in  Oklahoma,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  residence  in  1904,  about  three  years  prior  to 
the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union  and  where  he 
had  maintained  his  residence  in  the  City  of  Tulsa  since 
1906,  when  he  here  became  general  manager  of  the  Bull 
Dog  Oil  Company,  a position  of  which  he  is  still  the 
incumbent,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  company  and  being  still  its  vice  president.  Mr. 
Collins  is  a scion  of  sterling  New  England  stock  and  is  a 
representative  of  a family  whose  name  has  been  identi- 
fied with  American  annals  since  the  colonial  era  in  our 
national  history. 

Eay  M.  Collins  was  born  at  Indian  Creek,  McKean 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a son  of  Charles  P.  and  Ida 
M.  (Merrill)  Collins,  whose  marriage  was  solemnized  at 
Petersburg,  Lancaster  County,  that  state,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1876.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Collins  were  both 
born  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Charles  P.  Collins  was  born 


in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1847,  and  his  wife  was  born  at  Turner’s  Corners,  that 
state,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1851.  They  became  the 
parents  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter  and  of  the  number 
five  sons  are  now  living — Burt  H.,  Eay  M.,  Charles  L., 
Samuel  W.  and  Wallace  H.  The  paternal  grandparents 
of  him  whose  name  introduces  this  article  were  Samuel 
W.  and  Dorcas  (Hardison)  Collins,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  at  Calais,  Maine,  in  1811,  and  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  at  China  Springs,  that  state,  in  1826. 
The  grandfather  was  identified  with  the  lumber  industry 
in  the  old  Pine  Tree  State  during  virtually  his  entire 
active  career  and  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  venerable  widow,  now  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  still  resides  in  her  native  state.  Of 
their  twelve  children  Charles  L.  was  the  first  born  and 
four  others  of  the  number  are  still  living. 

Charles  L.  Collins  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  academy  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1868,  shortly 
before  attaining  to  his  legal  majority,  he  severed  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  the  parental  home  and  the  state 
of  his  nativity,  and  went  to  the  lumber  woods  of  Wis- 
consin. He  passed  the  winter  of  that  year  in  lumbering 
operations  on  the  Snake  Eiver,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1869  went  with  the  log  drive  down  the  Snake  and  St. 
Croix  rivers  into  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  on  to  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  He  thence  made  his  way  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  June,  1869,  arrived  at  Shawnee,  this  state,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  oil  business  and  acquired  his  initial 
experience  in  connection  with  this  line  of  industry.  He 
has  been  prominently  and  extensively  identified  with  oil 
operations  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming  and 
California,  as  well  as  Oklahoma.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Union  Oil  and  Gas  Company  and  the 
Devonian  Oil  Company,  of  Pennsylvania  and  Oklahoma, 
and  was  vice  president  of  the  latter  corporation,  besides 
having  become  an  interested  principal  in  many  other 
companies  engaged  in  oU  and  gas  production.  He  came 
to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in  1907,  having  been  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Bull  Dog  Oil  Company,  of  which  he  is 
vice  president,  as  previously  noted.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  and  has  many  capitalistic  interests  in  South 
America  and  Alaska,  to  which  latter  section  he  made  a 
visit  in  1900.  He  has  received  the  thirty-second  degree 
of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Eite  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  is  a man  of  large  financial  interests,  his 
success  representing  the  result  of  his  own  ability  and 
well  directed  endeavors. 

Eay  M.  Collins  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
continued  his  studies  in  Manzanita  Hall,  a preparatory 
institution  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  and  completed  his 
higher  academic  studies  in  the  celebrated  Leland  Stan- 
ford, -Tr.,  University,  at  Palo  Alto.  After  leaving  the 
university  he  was  identified  with  gold  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia about  one  and  one-half  years,  and  in  1904  he  came 
to  Indian  Territory  and  located  at  Osage,  where  he 
engaged  in  contracting  for  the  putting  down  of  oil  wells. 
In  1906  he  established  his  permanent  residence  in  the 
City  of  Tulsa,  where  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
Bull  Dog  Oil  Company,  to  the  affairs  of  which  important 
corporation  he  has  since  given  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of  this  and  other 
corporations  in  Oklahoma  and  in  California  is  interested 
in  the  growing  of  lemons.  In  1900  he  traveled  extensively 
in  company  with  his  father,  with  whom  he  visited  different 
South  American  countries  and  also  Alaska. 

In  politics  Mr.  Collins  is  independent,  but  he  is  dis- 
tinctively progressive  and  public-spirited  as  a citizen  and 
is  loyal  to  the  city  and  state  of  his  adoption.  At  Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania,  he  is  affiliated  ivith  the  following 
named  Masonic  organizations;  Union  Lodge  No.  334, 
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Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Bradford  Chapter 
JS’o.  260,  Eoyal  Arch  Masons;  Bradford  Council,  Eoyai 
and  Select  Masters;  and  Bradford  Commandery  No.  58, 
Knights  Templar.  In  Oklahoma  he  has  extended  his 
Masonic  affiliations  by  becoming  a member  of  Akdar 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  at  Tulsa. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  1912,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Collins  to  Miss  June  C.  Hubbard,  who 
was  born  and  reared  at  Bradford,  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  no  children. 

Claude  B.  Norris  is  now  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  LeFlore  County.  Though  he  has  been  engaged 
in  other  vocations,  most  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in 
educational  work,  and  among  those  who  are  bringing  the 
school  system  of  Eastern  Oklahoma  to  a high  standard  of 
efficiency  his  name  deserves  prominent  mention. 

A native  of  Arkansas,  he  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  that 
state  April  21,  1888,  a son  of  Asbury  and  Amanda 
(Yancey)  Norris.  When  Asbury  Norris  was  four  years 
of  age  he  came  with  his  father,  Samuel  Norris,  from 
Scotland,  their  native  country,  to  America  in  1841  and 
located  in  North  Carolina,  where  Samuel  Norris  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Asbury  Norris  was  reared  in  North 
Carolina,  but  prior  to  the  Civil  war  moved  to  Tennessee 
and  later  to  the  State  of  Arkansas.  During  the  war  he 
enlisted  in  a regiment  of  volunteers,  known  as  the 
Second  Arkansas  Infantry,  for  the  Union  service  and 
proved  a faithful  and  courageous  soldier.  The  most 
of  his  army  service  was  in  Arkansas,  where  he  continued 
his  residence  after  the  war,  and  was  a farmer  and  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  in  that  state  until  his  death  in  1906. 
He  was  three  times  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
mother  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  After  her  death 
he  married  Amanda  Yancey,  who  was  of  Indian  blood 
in  the  sixteenth  degree,  and  was  a descendant  of  the 
noted  Indian  leader  and  chieftain  Sequoyah.  She  died 
when  Professor  Norris  and  his  twin  sister  were  but 
infants.  The  father  married  for  his  third  wife  Mrs. 
Sarah  (Matthews)  Shannon,  and  her  stepchildren  have 
always  given  her  the  tributes  of  their  affection  and  loy- 
alty because  of  her  devoted  and  loving  care  when  they 
were  children. 

Claude  B.  Norris  was  reared  on  a farm  until  the  age 


of  sixteen  and  during  this  time,  except  for  the  first  two 
years  of  his  life,  his  parents  resided  at  Cauthron,  Arkan- 
sas, and  he  gained  most  of  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  town.  He  had  qualified  and  begun 
his  work  as  a teacher  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  for  two 
terms  was  employed  by  the  same  school.  It  was  by 
teaching  and  attending  school  alternately  that  he  man- 
aged to  secure  the  equivalent  of  a liberal  education. 
When  eighteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Eailroad,  and  was  with  that  corporation  about 
three  years  as  station  agent  and  for  a little  more  than 
one  year  was  with  the  Wells  Fargo  & Company  Express, 
and  on  leaving  the  employ  of  the  company  was  serving 
as  cashier  in  its  office  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

On  returning  to  his  vocation  as  a teacher  he  located  at 
Eowell,  Arkansas,  and  subsequently  took  a literary 
course  in  the  University  of  Arkansas.  With  this  prepa- 
ration he  took  charge  of  the  schools  at  Hodgens,  Okla- 
homa, where  he  was  located  altogether  for  about  four 
years.  He  was  next  made  principal  of  schools  at  Spiro, 
Oklahoma,  but  before  beginning  his  duties  was  appointed, 
July  8,  1913,  county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
LeFlore  County  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  former  incumbent.  In  1914  was  elected  to 
succeed  himself  in  this  office,  in  which  he  has  rendered 
a service  that  has  won  him  an  enviable  reputation.  In 
politics  he  is  a democrat,  is  a York  Eite  Mason  and  a 
Shriner,  a member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  his  church  is  the  Baptist. 

Whatever  of  success  in  life  Mr.  Norris  has  won  or  may 
hereafter  win  he  attributes  to  the  fine  personality,  the 
judgment,  and  the  cooperation  of  his  wife.  He  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  secured  as  his  companion 
and  helper  in  life’s  struggles  Miss  Docia  May  Tedrick. 
Mrs.  Norris  was  born  in  Arkansas,  a daughter  of  J. 
Douglas  and  Ella  (Harrell)  Tedrick.  Her  father  was  a 
native  of  Illinois  and  her  mother  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Norris  struggled  against  many  adversities  to  win  his 
present  place  in  the  educational  field,  and  as  he  is  still 
in  his  twenties  there  is  much  to  be  expected  of  him  in 
the  future.  He  is  ardent,  thoroughly  public  spirited, 
never  slack  in  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  some 
degree  these  qualities  may  be  ascribed  to  his  heritage 
from  his  sturdy  Scotch  ancestry. 


